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A COW  can  give  milk  to  her  fullest  capacity  only  when  fed  the  right  pro- 
portion or  balance  of  milk-making  materials.  Milk  is  made  up  of  protein, 
carbohydrates,  fat,  minerals,  and  water,  in  proportions  that  practically  speaking 
can't  be  varied.  Instead  of  making  imperfect  milk,  a  poorly  fed  cow  gives 
less  milk. 

Cows  seldom  get  enough  protein  or  enough  calcium 

For  that  reason,  a  large  part  of  the  roughness  and  home-grown  grains  is  often  wasted. 
You  have  to  give  your  cows  twice  as  much  grain  feeds  as  when  you  feed  Punna  Cow 
Chow. 

Feed  Purina  Chow  Chow 

and  vour  cows  will  get  all  the  protein  and  calcium  needed  to  balance  your  carbohydrate  roughness.  The 
roughness  usually  watted  will  be' used  in  making  milk  and  a  big  increase  m  milk  will  result 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  Purina  Cow  Chow  a  trial,  and  let  your  milk  scales  show ^  y ou  wh y  you  should 
keep  °"  feeding  it.   Get  the  facts  as  feeders  tell  them,  from  a  free  booklet,    The  Purina  Cow.     Write  today. 
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Checkerboard  Bags  Only 


861  Gratiot  Street 
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Titan  10-20 

With  a  Year  to  Pay— At  Next 
Spring's  Lowest  Price 


IN  ORDER  to  place  International  Har- 
vester tractors  within  the  reach  of  every 
farmer,  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  the  TITAN  10-20  may  be  purchased 
on  time-payment  terms.  This  new  plan  is  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

The  plan  enables  you  to  get  immediate 
delivery  on  a  TITAN  10-20,  break  it  in  thor- 
oughly on  belt  work  during  the  winter,  get 
some  good  tractor  experience  in  the  meantime, 
and  be  ready  to  jump  into  the  rush  of  spring 
work  without  a  moment's  delay.  And  you  may 
have  a  year  in  which  to  complete  payments 
for  the  machine. 


While  there  is  nothing  to  justify  a  lower 
price  on  the  TlTAN  for  the  coming  year,  we 
will  not  ask  you  to  take  any  chances.  We  pro- 
pose to  give  you  the  benefit  of  any  downward 
adjustment.  • 

You  can  buy  theTlTAN  10-20  tractor  today 
at  absolutely  the  lowest  price  that  will  be 
quoted  before  May  1,  1921,  because  a  guaran- 
tee goes  with  every  TlTAN  10-20  purchased 
at  the  present  price  between  now  and  May  1, 
by  which,  if  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  America  reduces  its  price  on  or  before 
May  1, 1921,  you  will  be  refunded  the  amount 
of  such  reduction. 


THERE  ARE  92  INTERNATIONAL 
BRANCH  HOUSES,  5ERVING 
OVER  15,000  DEALERS.  SO 
THAT  YOU  MAY  BE  SERVED 
PROMPTLY  WITH  MACHINES, 
BINDER  TWINE  AND  REPAIRS 


1 NTERNAT10NA1.  HARVESTV  R 

MWCK^DEERING 
Farm  Opffdttnj  Equjprwnt 
Motor  Trucks 
^  Tractors 
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DEALERS,  IN  CONVENIENT 
REACH  OF  EVERY  FARM. 
SELL  INTERNATIONAL 
MACHINES  AND  STAND  BACK 
OF  THE  PURCHASER  WITH 
INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE 
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United  We  Stand  for  the  Ultimate  Good  of  America 


Open  the  Grain  Exchanges  to  Farmers 

Commission  Companies! 

,  ■  ■ " ■ i 

I  By  region  of  the  Farnters  National  Grain  Dealers  Association  f  ^'^Z^erT  TnTdl^tZ  I 
1  that  have  met,  it  has  been  determined  to  enter  the  gram  exchanges  ^J^  oTZ  Co  oZalwe  basis.    This  editorial  I 

!  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ™  - *r"  T  J 

§   Needed  on  the  Grain  Exchanges.  .  I 

I  I  ; : 


IS  A  PATRONAGE  DIVIDEND  A  REBATE? 

Nearly  all  of  the  large  grain  exchanges  have  recently  is- 
sued statements  that  they  have  no  objections  to  Fanners 
Commission  Companies  becoming  members  of  their  ex 
changes,  "provided  those  companies  conform  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  exchanges."  Minneapolis  points  out 
that  a  farmers'  company  is  already  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Chicago  says  that  two  farmers  com- 
panies hold  membership  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Omaha  says  that  no  farmers'  company  has  made  applica- 
tion for  membership,  but  when  it  does,  it  will  not  meet  with 
opposition.   And  so  on  down  the  line. 

But  in  the  same  statements  of  permission  to  become 
members,  the  grain  exchanges  also  say  that  they  will  not 
permit  farmers'  companies  operating  on  the  co-operative 
System  to  become  members.  They  claim  that  a  Peonage 
dividend  is  a  rebate.  So  far  no  company  has  felt  itself 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  matter  to  court,  and  they  have 
all  made  application  for  membership  on  the  straight  stock 
company  basis. 

If  it  ever  comes  to  a  court  case,  it  will  be  up  to  the  gram 
exchanges  to  prove  that  a  patronage  dividend  is  a  rebate, 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that  they  cannot  do  it. 

A  "rebate,"  according  to  the  dictionary  is  "a  re turn  to 
thinners  bv  transportation  companies  of  part  of  the  charges 
££r  This  practice  was  prohibited  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  is  illegal.  The  ^-0Peratlvepr^tha^ 
of  doing  business  is  legalized  by  special  law  in  every  state 
in  the  grain  belt.  The  patronage  dividend  is  recognized  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  as  a  part  of  the  purchase 
price  of  grain,  deferred  in  payment  until  the  expenses  of  the 
business  have  been  paid.   As  such,  it  is  exempt  from  the  in- 


come tax  law.  It  is  not  a  refund  to  the  farmer  of  any  of  the 
commission  charged  for  handling  his  business.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  grain,  deferred  in  payment  until 
after  expenses  have  been  deducted. 

Operation  under  the  Co-operative  law  is  no  more  than 
the  farmer  saying  to  the  manager  of  ^.  c°^^  *  ^£ 
local  elevator  or  the  commission  firm    I  know  that  there  is 
a  risk  in  business  operation,  so  you  just  keep  a  part  of  the 
Purchase  price  of  this  grain  until  we  have  seen  how  much  it 
fs  going  to  cost  to  run  tiie  company.   I  only  want  the  stock 
of  tSs  company  to  pay  eight  per  cent  (or  whatever  stock 
dividend  the  by-laws  provide).   To  insure  that  it  will  pay 
tS  eTght  per  cent,  just  keep  a  part  of  the  purchase  price  of 
the  grain  and  pay  it  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Then, 
after  the  books  of  the  company  have  been  closed  up,  it  is 
seen  how  much  each  farmer  still  has  coming  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  business  that  he  has  done  with  the 
company,  and  that  sum  is  given  him..  It  is  commonly  called 
a  "patronage  dividend,"  but  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment has  recognized  it  as  a  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
grain  and  as  such  has  exempted  it  from  income  tax. 

The  same  principal  is  carried  into ,  execut ion^ every  day 
by  every  commission  firm  on  the  exchanges.  The  country 
shipper  sends  them  a  car  of  grain  and  draws  a  draft  against 
the  commission  firm  for  a  part  of  the  purchase  price.  Later 
when  all  expenses  have  been  deducted,  and  it  is  determined 
what  the  grain  finally  brought,  the  balance  is  sent  to  the 
shipper.  .  . 

The  same  principal  is  carried  into  execution  by  the  ma- 
ioriTv  of  the  gmin  exchange  firms  in  the  giving  of  bonuses 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  do  not  know,  at  the  start  of 
tne  year?  just  howmuch  they  can  pay  their  employees  and 
survie.    So  they  pay  them  a  minimum  wage  and  at  the 


end  of  the  year  give  to  thern  a  percentage  of  their  year's 
wages.  The  principal  is  identical. 

No  other  class  of  business  is  exempted  from  competition 
with  the  legalized  system  of  co-operative  marketing.  The 
country  grain  merchant,  the  country  store,  the  banks,  the 
manufacturing  establishments  must  all  meet  in  open  compe- 
tition the  Co-operative  business.  They  ask  for  no  special 
privileges  but  let  efficiency  be  the  judge  of  whether  they  or 
the  co-operative  system  shall  survive. 

The  grain  exchanges  argue  that  they  are  a  private  insti- 
tution and  as  such  have  the  right  to  make  their  by-laws  to 
suit  themselves,  just  the  same  as  the  co-operative  eleva- 
tor has  the  right  to  make  its  by-laws  to  suit  itself.  True 
enough.  The  co-operative  companies  are  willing  to  conform 
to  all  trade  practices  that  govern  the  exchanges.  They  ask 
for  no  special  favors.  If  the  farmers'  representatives  are  not 
of  highest  moral  character,  the  farmers  will  be  only  too  de- 
lighted to  have  the  facts  pointed  out.  The  Farmers  Com- 
mission firms  will  charge  exactly  the  same  commission  as 
the  other  exchange  firms,  and  will  take  care  of  all  transac- 
tions just  as  promptly  as  other  commission  companies. 

But  when  the  Grain  Exchanges  say  that  the  co-opera- 
tive institutions,  legalized  by  law,  are  rebate  institutions 
which  are  prohibited  by  law,  they  are  not  stating  facts. 

When  the  Grain  Exchanges,  characterized  by  Leslie  F. 
Gates,  president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  as  a  "sem.. 
public  institution,"  refuse  to  permit  to  membership  those 
legalized  companies  acting  under  the  co-operative  law,  they 
are  either  confessing  the  increased  efficiency  of  those  com- 
panies or  are  asking  for  special  favors  granted  to  no  other 
class  of  business. 


GET  BEHIND  THE  CUMMINS  BILL 

This  Christmas  will  not  be  very  merry  for  some  Farmers 
Elevator  Companies.  The  heavy  entry  is  all  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  book. 

The  coward  would  commit  suicide  in  such  circumstances. 
The  yellow  would  quit.  The  pessimist  would  say  the  farm- 
ers can  never  make  a  success  of  marketing.  But  the  busi- 
ness man  will  profit  by  his  losses  and  take  steps  to  correct 
them  in  the  future. 

The  need  of  one  thing  stands  out.  That  is  information. 
Mr.  Montgomery  told  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers 
Association  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  a  billion  pounds  of 
wool  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  first  of  September, 
when  ordinarily  there  is  none.  Yet  the  farmers  of  this  na- 
tion have  been  urged  by  Herbert  Hoover  and  others  to  raise 
more  sheep.  Mr.  Montgomery  said  Germany  last  year  used 
one-fourth  the  cotton  of  normal  times.  Yet  the  Southern 
planters  have  been  pleaded  with  to  raise  more  cotton.  He 
said  Great  Britain  last  year  ate  15  per  cent  less  bread  than 
in  1913.  Yet  the' farmers  have  been  urged  to  raise  more 
wheat  and  told  there  would  be  a  scramble  for  it. 

Before  raising  bumper  crops  of  wheat,  the  farmers  must 
know  they  will  have  a  market  for  it  and  that  purchasers 
will  have  money  to  pay  for  it.  We  can  get  that  information 
and  we  should. 

Our  Washington  correspondent,  on  another  page,  says 
our  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Cummins  (S. 
4525)  to  procure  this  information,  may  be  sidetracked  for 
relief  action  of  a  temporary  nature.  This  should  not  be. 
We  must  start  NOW  to  prepare  for  handling  next  year's 
:rop.  Every  farmer  and  every  state  association  should 
write  immediately  to  each  congressman  of  your  state  and 
ask  that  he  immediately  get  behind  S.  4525  that  farmers 
may  act  intelligently  in  planting  their  next  year's  crops. 

The  Cummins  Bill  is  printed  in  full  on  another  page 
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COMING  CONVENTIONS 

The  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers  Association 
|  of  Iowa,  Fort  Dodge,  Jan.  25th  to  27th. 

The  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers  Association 
1  of  Illinois,  Feb.  8,  9  and  10,  Champaign,  111. 

I  The  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers  Association 

of  North  Dakota,  Jamestown,  March  1,  2 
1  and  3.  1 

Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  February  22-23.  Farmers 
1  Grain   Dealers   Association  of  Oklahoma, 

1  Oklahoma  City,  January  26-27-28. 

I  § 

iituiifiijiiiwiifiiiiiMMimmiiiiniifliH 

GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  AND  FARM  PRICES 

The  South  Dakota  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
expressed  much  of  the  sentiment  of  farmers  of  the  nation 
when  they  passed  the  following  resolution  at  their  annual 
convention  in  December : 

"Whereas,  the  propaganda  for  greater  production  by 
farmers,  regardless  of  production  costs,  has  been  carried  to 
a  point  resulting  in  disaster  to  the  agricultural  industry, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  conven- 
tion that  this  situation  cannot  continue.  That  either  costs 
of  farming  must  be  lowered  or  prices  of  farm  products 
raised  or  there  will  be  reaction  from  present  inequali- 
ties to  the  extent  of  decreasing  production  below  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  American 
people.  We  deplore  the  constant  efforts  made  by  our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lower  prices  of  agricultural 
products;  it  is  our  belief  that  such  action  is  entirely  with- 
out his  province,  and  that  he  is  abusing  the  trust  imposed 
upon  him  when  he  is  attempting  to  impose  these  hardships 
upon  the  millions  whose  welfare  is  dependent  upon  prof- 
itable agriculture.  These  efforts  that  have  been  constant 
have  been  one  of  the  factors  in  our  sharp  grain  decline  and 
we  would  not  complain  if  it  were  not  virtually  bankrupting 
the  whole  agricultural  district. 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  condition  is  held  unendurable 
and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  mailed  to  Secretary 
Houston." 

The  trouble  is  that  South  Dakota  struck  in  the  smallest 
place.  The  person  whom  they  should  have  condemned  is 
Herbert  Hoover,  now"  mentioned  for  a  place  in  Harding's 
Cabinet. 

Herbert  Hoover,  placed  in  the  position  of  most  in- 
fluence with  American  farmers,  has  done  little  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  American  farmer.  He  has  indirectly  bene- 
fitted them  by  raising  money  to  buy  their  products  for  other 
countries.  But  they  have  lost  far  more  through  his  efforts 
than  they  have  gained.  He  had  great  influence  in  getting  the 
price  of  wheat  fixed,  a  condition  that  brought  the  selling 
price  down  from  around  $3.00  per  bushel  to  $2.20  per  bushel 
when  nothing  that  the  farmer  had  to  buy  was  fixed  in  price. 

Having  access  to  the  world's  facts  on  grain  and  meat  sup- 
ply and  demand,  he  either  spoke  without  consulting  facts, 
or  else  deliberately  colored  those  facts.  Mr.  Montgomery 
told  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Association  con- 
vention that  Great  Britain  consumed  15  per  cent  less  bread 
last  year  than  in  1913.  Yet  Herbert  Hoover  has  consistently 
asked  the  farmers  to  produce  more  and  more  breadstuffs. 
Mr.  Montgomery  told  us  that  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
had  on  hand  on  September  first  one  billion  pounds  of  wool, 
when  in  normal  times  they  have  none.  Yet  Herbert  Hoover 
has  consistently  asked  the  farmers  to  raise  more  sheep.  It 
was  Herbert  Hoover  who  pleaded  with  the  farmers  to  raise 
heavy  hogs,  and,  as  he  had  made  himself  a  sort  of  god  to 
them  through  the  most  effective  publicity  bureau  ever 
gotten  together  at  Government  expense,  the  farmers  fol- 
lowed his  advice.    They  lost  millions  thereby. 

His  propaganda  this  year  was  the  direct  result  of  prom- 
ises of  President  Wilson  to  organized  labor  that  the  cost 
of  living  would  be  brought  down.   It  was — and  this  country 


right  now  is  nearest  to  the  verge  of  a  panic  that  it  has  been 
since  1907  Why?  Because  a  man  in  whom  the  farmers 
had  been  taught  to  believe  did  not  give  all  the  facts. 

Possibly  his  association  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  his  disastrous  propaganda. 

Mr  Hoover  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  outside  his 
native  country.  He  is  regarded  well  by  the  Armenians  and 
probably  the  Austrians  because  he  fed  the  starving.  That 
was  a  noble  work,  and  no  credit  should  be  taken  from  him 
He  should  be  rewarded  with  an  ambassadorship  to  one  ot 
those  countries,  which  he  knows  better  than  he  does  the 

United  States.  ,  .  .  .  , 

Mr  Hoover  is  now  mentioned  for  a  cabinet  position,  prob- 
ably the  position  of  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  such  a  position 
he  would  be  in  position  to  hammer  living  costs  down  still 
further  at  the  expense  of  the  American  farmer,  and  through 
him  at  the  expense  of  labor  itself.  If  the  farmer  is  not  pros- 
perous, America  is  not  prosperous.  Without  prosperity 
there  is  less  work.  .  , 

Such  a  man  as  Herbert  Hoover  has  proved  himself  to  be 
should  not  be  in  a  position  where  he  can  affect  farm  prices. 
His  word  is  still  well  regarded  by  those  who  do  not 
know  the  facts  or  have  not  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  results.  Farmers  and  farm  organizations  should  pro- 
test against  his  appointment  to  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress.   Labor  should  protect  itself.  

DEBATE  AT  ILlInOIS^ONVENTION 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of 
the  Illinois  convention  program  a  debate  is  scheduled  on  the 
subiect  "Resolved  that  the  trials  of  a  manager  are  greater 
than  the  trials  of  a  farmer."  This  should  prove  exceptionally 
interesting  and  is  an  idea  well  worthy  of  copying  by  other 


associations  in  their  convention  programs.  It  will  be  most 
beneficial  for  the  farmers  to  learn  of  the  trials  of  the  man- 
agers, of  their  worries  over  keeping  the  grain  in  good  con- 
dition, getting  cars,  coal,  retail  supplies  at  prices  which  will 
meet  competition  and  still  make  them  a  good  profit.  It  will 
eliminate  suspicion  for  the  farmers  to  know  exactly  the  dif- 
ficulties the  managers  encounter  in  endeavoring  to  make 
money  for  their  companies  this  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  managers  should  have  brought 
home  to  them  the  troubles'" of  the  farmer  who  stakes  his  all 
on  a  crop,  is  visited  by  some  sort  of  pest  and  when  he  hauls 
his  grain  to  the  elevator  finds  that  he  does  not  receive  as 
much  as  some  better  situated  neighbor,  or  even  the  cost  of 
production. 

This  debate  offers  unlimited  opportunity  of  discussion. 
It  should  be  the  big  event  of  the  convention. 


THE  CAPPER  BILL 

On  another  page  is  given  the  substance  of  the  Capper 
Bill  to  control  future  trading  in  grain.  With  this  brief  re- 
view are  given  some  objections  to  the  Bill.  Mr.  Capper  has 
invited  farmers  generally  and  the  farm  press  to  offer  sug- 
gestions or  criticisms  of  his  bill.  These  criticisms  are  in  no 
manner  a  reflection  of  the  able  Senator  who  has  proved  him- 
self a  good  friend  of  the  farmer.  They  are  meant  to  be  con- 
structive rather  than  destructive. 

Speculation  is  the  curse  of  the  grain  trade  today.  But  al- 
though it  has  its  bad  points  it  also  has  some  good  points. 
In  eliminating  the  evil  we  should  be  most  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  good. 


The  Cummins  Bill 


A  BILL 

To  provide  further  for  securing  and  dissem- 
inating information  concerning  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  American  agricultural 

products. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in   Congress -assembled,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  employ  agricultural  ex- 
perts for  all  such  foreign  consular  offices  ot 
the  United  States  as  he  may  designate,  with 
such   assistants   as   may   be   necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  these 
experts  and  assistants  shall  be  attached  to 
the  said  consular  offices,  as  they  may  be 
assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  their  sole  duty  shall  be  to  gather  and 
promptlv  transmit  by  cable  or  letter,  ac- 
cording to  rules  promulgated  by  the  said 
Secretarv  of  Agriculture,  information  rela- 
tive to  the  character,  conditions,  and  pros- 
pective vield,  also  the  supply  and  prospec- 
tive consumption,  of  farm  products,  foreign 
trade  service,  financial  conditions  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture,  ocean  transportation,,  and 
such  other  agricultural  information  as  the 
said   Secretary    of   Agriculture   may  from 
time  to   time  prescribe.    All  consuls  and 
consular  agents  of  the  United  States  in  for- 
eign countries  shall  furnish  to  the  experts 
so  attached  to  their  respective  offices  all  in- 
formation    respecting     agriculture  which, 
under  existing  few,  they  are  required  to 
procure  and  transmit  to  the  Department  o 
State  if  so  requested,  it  being  the  intent  ot 
this  Act  that  there  shall  be  complete  co- 
operation between  the  experts  so  appointed 
by  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  and  their 
assistants   and   the    consuls   and  consular 

agents. 

Sec  2  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is "  hcrebv  authorized  to  make  public 
through  the  press,  bulletins,  and  such  other 
means  as  he  may  deem  best  suited  to  give 


the  widest  and  most  rapid  pub  hcity  with 
regard  to  all  such  material  and  informa- 
tion as  may  be  gathered  and  reported  under 
the  provisions'  of  this  Act  and  which  in  his 
judgment  will  be  helpful  to  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  that  end  he  i's  authorized  to  employ 
such  experts  and  assistants  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  prepare,  compile,  and  publish 
the  aforesaid  information. 

Sec  3  That  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  to  make  all  necessary 
regulations  and  orders  with  respect  to  the 
duties  of  said  experts  and  assistants  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ot 
this  Act. 

Sec  4  That  any  person  acting  in  any 
capacity  under  any  employment  herein  au- 
thorized who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  deal- 
ing in  any  speculative  way  or  merchandis- 
ing manner  in  agricultural  products  shall, - 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  and  by  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 

Sec  5  That  the  sum  of  $  is  hereby 
appropriated  from  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to 
be  available  each  year  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  this  Act  to  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  •     .  ' 

Sec  6  That  the  Department  of  btate 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ng  the  duties  of  consular  and  commercial 
agents  and  consular  office  under  chapter 
393  sections  1712  and  1713  of  volume  25 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  as  will 
prevent  duplication  of  the  work  hereby  im- 
posed upon  the  experts  and  assistants  to  be 
employed  hereunder  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  .  ,      -       ,  . 

This  bill  was  read  twice  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  December  7. 


BANK  AND  CROP  CONDITIONS 

Banks  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  not 
forcing  farmers  to  liquidate  their  loans,  but 
west  of  the  river  there  is  some  action  in 
this  In  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  espe- 
cially, our  reports  from  county  agents  show 
that  the  farmers  are  holding  onto  their 
wheat  for  higher  prices,  and  banks  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  force  liquidation.  Some  action 
is  being  taken  in  Kansas  and  South  Dakota 

^Winter  wheat  went  into  the  winter  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

Corn  is  being  binned,  and  a  large  portion 
of  it  will  be  fed. 


BRITISH  METHOD  OF 
BEARING  WHEAT 

The  desperate  resources  to  which  British 
Food  Controllers  are  driven  to  reduce  the  price 
of  wheat  is  shown  by  the  story  on  another 
page  of  their  importations  of  wheat  and 
flour  from  China  that  are  loaded  with  weevi 
and  maggots.  This  undoubtedly  is  an  effort 
to  bring  in  that  cheaper  wheat  and  poorer 
flour  in  order  that  propaganda  may  be 
spread  that  they  can  buy  it  chea per  than  in 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  bcot- 
tish  Co-operator,  their  efforts  were  a  total 
failure.   

COAL  MARKET  WEAK 

For  the  time  being  the  market  is  weak 
but  a  couple  of  weeks  of  seasonable  weather 
will  stiffen  it  up  and  hold  it  in  shape  up  to 
the  end  of  the  winter.    We  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  question  but  that  prices 
will  be  somewhat  lower  next  spring;  how 
much  it  is  hard  to  tell.    They  w.l  not  reach 
pre-war  levels  until  labor  and  mine  upkeep 
cStTcome  down,  because  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  operators  will  be  at  all  en 
husiastic  about  facing  a  year  or  two  of  sell- 
ing coal  at  prices  below  cost  any  more  than 
a  fetSler  would  care  for  a  similar  situation. 


The  Capper  Bill  to  Regulate  Speculation  on 

Grain  Exchanges 


A  large  number  of  bills  to  regulate  spec- 
ulation on  Grain  Exchanges  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Congress,  the  one  receiving 
the  most  publicity  being  the  Capper  bill. 
This  bill  on  the  face  of  it  seeks  to  regulate 
speculation  by  compelling  those  who  deal 
in  future  trading  to  pay  a  registration  fee 
of  $20.00.  It  permits  those  who  are  reg- 
ularly engaged  in  the  business  of  growing, 
dealing  in  or  manufacturing  actual  grain, 
grain  products,  or  cotton  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  free  of  the  tax,  to  an  amount  three 
times  the  quantity  of  actual  products  han- 
dled. They  must  register,  showing  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  terms,  assignments  or 
transfers  of  any  such  contract  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  contracts  are  fulfilled,  dis- 
charged or  terminated. 

This  bill  would  kill  speculation  or  seri- 
ously cripple  it  by  taxation.  As  specula- 
tion in  grain  futures  is  now  conducted,  any 
person  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  may  buy  or 
sell  grain  for  future  delivery  simply  by 
giving  to  a  brokerage  firm  a  percentage  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  grain.  In  this 
way  the  man  of  small  means,  if  he  thinks 
that  grain  prices  are  too  low,  steps  in  and 
buys  either  for  actual  delivery  or  until  the 
market  makes  a  turn  so  that  he  can  sell  out 
at  a  profit  or  loss.  This  man  would  be 
eliminated  from  dealing  in  futures  because 
he  would  not  pay  the  $20  license  fee. 

By  his  elimination,  buying  hedges  by  lo- 
cal elevators  would  be  confined  to  a  few 
large  operators.  Instead  of  many  spec- 
ulators to  buy  the  surplus  wheat  marketed, 
it  would  be  up  to  those  few  large  operators 
who  would  buy  on  a  wide,  safe  margin. 

The  whole  situation  simply  sums  up  in 
the  question,  "Leaving  all  prejudice  aside 
and  stating  the  matter  from  a  business  an- 
gle, will  the  farmers  profit  more  from  the 
elimination  of  future  trading  entirely  than 
they  will  from  permitting  it  to  operate?" 

We  sent  out  letters  to  representatives  of 
several  different  organizations,  One  is  the 
president  of  the  Managers  Association  of 
Nebraska.  One  is  the  president  of  the  Farm- 
ers Equity  Union.  One  to  the  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
two  to  grain  economists.  Their  very  inter- 
esting answers  are  published  herewith. 


NEBRASKA  MANAGER'S  PRES- 
IDENT SAYS,  "REMEDY 
WORSE  THAN  EVIL" 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  seventh  inst., 
with  the  bill  of  Senator  Capper's  enclosed, 
also  have  your  request  for  my  opinion  as  to 
the  good  and  bad  features,  as  I  see  it  in  the 
bill,  for  all  of  which  I  thank  you. 

In  my  opinion,  the  less  tinkering  on  the 
market  machinery  at  this  time  the  better. 
The  world  is  in  a  bad  way,  financially  and 
every  other  way,  and  while  there  is  not  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  wrongs  existing 
that  .should  be  eliminated,  but  is  the  present 
the  time  to  attempt  it?  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than 
the  disease. 


The  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  curb  specula- 
tion, but  as  I  understand  Section  1  (B).,  it 
says  all  persons,  firms  or  corporations  reg- 
ularly engaged  in  the  growing,  dealing  in 
or  manufacturing  actual  grain,  grain  prod- 
ucts, or  cotton,  can  register  as  provided  for 
in  Section  3,  which  registration,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  fee  of  $20,  would  allow  all 
such  firms,  persons  or  corporations  to  sell 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  grains  sold  by  such  persons, 
firms  or  corporations  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  such.  If  this  bill  is  to  eliminate  specu- 
lating, why  does  Senator  Capper  permit  in 
his  bill  speculating  to  an  amount  equal  to 
three  times  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain 
sold  during  the  fiscal  year?  If  the  intent 
of  the  bill  is  to  cover  actual  sales  of  grain 
or  hedging  of  actual  grain,  for  future  de- 
livery, I  cannot  see  what  good  would  be 
accomplished  by  this  part  of  the  bill,  for 
no  grower  or  dealer  sells  more  actual  grain 
than  he  can  deliver,  but  if  he  was  allowed 
to  do  so,  at  the  ratio  stated  in  the  bill,  or 
any  other  ratio,  it  would  be  simply  encourag- 
ing speculating  to  the  amount  permitted 
under  the  bill. 

As  I  understand,  the  intent  of  the  bill  is 
to  exempt  growers  and  dealers  that  own 
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To  get  the  feeling  of  the  managers  | 

|    of  the  Farmers  Elevators,  the  men  who  | 

|    are  in  best  position  to  state  whether  1 

|    future  trading  is  beneficial  to  them  or  1 

|    a  detriment,  we  have  sent  out  to  each  | 

|    manager  of  each  of  the  4,500  farmers'  | 

|    elevators,  eight  questions.     The  an-  | 

1    swers  to  these  questions  will  be  com-  % 

|    piled  and  presented  to  the  Senate  In-  | 

|    vestigating  Committee  on  future  trad-  \ 

I    ing  in  grain.  | 
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actual  grain,  to  the  amount  of  the  actual 
grain  owned  by  them  at  the  time  of  sale. 
Or  in  other  words,  I,  as  manager,  would 
be  permitted  to  sell  actual  grain  belonging 
to  my  company  without  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  bill,  but  should  i,  as 
manager  for  my  company,  sell  a  few  cars 
of  actual  wheat  short,  as  many  of  us  did 
at  threshing  time,  in  order  to  get  the  high 
prices  bid  for  wheat  at  the  time,  which 
would  allow  us  to  pay  our  customer  and 
stockholders  more  for  their  wheat  later, 
when  they  were  able  to  get  it  threshed  and 
deliver  to  our  elevators,  and  also  to  add  a 
little  to  our  reserve  fund  to  help  tide  the 
company  over  the  hard  times  we  were  all 
looking  for,  must  register  with  the  internal 
revenue  collector  and  furnish  to  him  an  end- 
less amount  of  dope  as  to  who,  what  and 
why,  and  must  keep  a  record  of  all  of  these 
transactions  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  someone,  and  for  all  of  these 
privileges  we  are  to  send  to  said  collector 
$20  (which  a  lot  of  farmers'  elevator  com- 
panies have  not  got  to  send  this  year).  It 
is  my  honest  opinion  that  if  Senator  Capper 
was  shown  the  amount  that  some  of  our 
elevator  companies  pay  in  the  way  of  taxes 
and  assessments  he  would  eliminate  the 
$20.  Also  if  he  knew  how  happy  it  makes 
us  when  we  are  informed  that  we  are  to 
keep  another  record  and  make  more  reports 
of  a  little  business  owned  by  a  handful  of 
farmers,  he  \Vould  say,  "Just  cut  out  some 
of  that  stuff;  you  have  enough  to  do  now." 
— M.  L.  Crandell. 


THE  CAPPER  BILL  WOULD 
CREATE  MONOPLY 

Aim — Prevent  speculation  in  grain. 

Effects — 1.  Eliminate  speculative  traders 
from  the  futures  market.  2.  Eliminate  hedg- 
ing operations;  no  hedging  without  wide 
market;  no  wide  market  without  the  specu- 
lative interests.  3.  Increase  speculation  in 
grain  by  cash  grain  interests,  particularly 
large  terminal  elevator  interests.  4.  Lead 
to  monopoly  (or  substantial  monopoly)  of 
grain  trade  in  hands  of  a  few  big  traders 
who  now  already  control  the  storage.  S. 
Finally,  lower  prices  to  producers;  higher 
prices  to  consumers. 

Germany's  experience,  1896-1900,  illus- 
trates all  the  above  five  points.  Hence 
Germany  in  1900  put  the  speculator  back 
on  his  job. — Prof.  James  E.  Boyle,  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Cornell  University, 
N.  Y. 

More  opinions  will  be  published  next  is- 
sue.   Send  yours  in  also. 


HOWARD  DOUBTS  VALUE  OF 
SPECULATION 

I  honestly  don't  know  enough  about  the 
grain  situation  to  intelligently  criticise  the 
Capper  bill  which  you  enclose,  proposing  to 
curb  speculative  trading  in  grain  futures. 

As  far  as  I  have  gone  into  the  subject  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  stabilizing  effect  of 
speculation  is  worth  what  it  costs.  I  do  see 
where  hedging  in  some  cases  may  be  ad- 
visable. To  draw  the  line  between  that 
which  is  unnecessary  or  even  bad,  and  that 
which  is  beneficial,  would  take  a  wiser  per- 
son than  myself. 

I  will,  however,  keep  the  bill  in  mind,  give 
it  thought  from  time  to  time,  as  I  can,  and 
if  I  come  to  any  definite  conclusions,  will 
write  you.- — American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, J.  R.  Howard,  President.  " 


AGREES  ON  ELIMINATION  OF 
SHORT  SELLING 

We  agree  heartily  with  what  we  under- 
stand to  be  the  aims  of  this  legislation,  as 
we  understand  that  its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
hibit short-selling  of  grain.  We  cannot 
give  too  strong  an  indorsement  to  this 
principle  and  it  is  one  upon  which  this  or- 
ganization, and  all  of  its  responsible  lead- 
ers, have  frequently  expressed  themselves. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  method  adopt- 
ed by  Senator  Capper  is  faulty  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  specifically  prohibit  short- 
selling,  but  attempts  to  regulate  it  by  a  tax. 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  tax  will  be  ef- 
ficient. 

In  this  connection  we  have  noted  that 
Mr.  L.  F.  Gates,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  has  criticised  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  will  effectively 
revolutionize  or  destroy  the  present  system 
of  future  trading. 

So  far  as  my  examination  of  this  par-  %, 
ticular  legislation  is  concerned,  I  differ  with 
Mr.  Gates  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  meth- 
od, but  if  I  could  be  as  firmly  convinced 
as  he  seems  to  be,  that  it  would  make  im- 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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South  Dakota  Takes  Steps  for  Commission  Com- 
pany and  Wholesale  Buying— World  Farm 
Produce  Reporting  Bureau 


Whereas,  prices  of  farm  products  have  been 
forced  down  by  conditions  over  which  the 
farmer,  so  far,  has  had  no  control,  and  whereas 
this  deflation  in  prices  will  be  disastrous  to  tne 
farming  industry. 

We  therefore  request  that  this  Association  at 
this  convention  make  arrangements  for  the 
formation  of  a  grain  commission  company  to 
serve  the  farmers'  elevators  of  South  Dakota, 
or  that  arrangements  be  made  for  members  ot 
this  Association  to  become  stockholders  in  and 
direct  their  business  to  the  Farmers  Elevators 
Commission  Company  or  somewhat  similar  or- 
ganizations as  a  selling  agency  for  their  grain. 

Whereas  commodities  handled  by  farmers' 
companies  have  been  excessively  high  in  price 
and  difficult  to  obtain  the  needed  supply, 

We  also  request  that  this  Association  organ- 
ize and  promote  a  collective  wholesale  pur- 
chasing association  to  purchase  supplies  col- 
lectively in  carload  lots  for  the  farmers  com- 
panies so  desiring.  These  organizations  to  be 
financed,  owned  and  operated  by.  farmers  com- 
panies exclusively,  and  we  solicit  the  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  every  farmers  organiza- 
tion for  these  associations. 

Thus  did  South  Dakota  declare  itself  in 
favor  of  a  Farmers'  Commission  Company 
and  a  Wholesale  Purchasing  Company. 
There  was  not  much  argument  on  the  com- 
mission company  as  all  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  when  another  step  must 
be  taken  in  getting  the  producer  closer  to 
the  consumer  in  the  sale  of  his  goods.  Some 
very  beneficial  discussion  of  the  subject 
was  given  by  M.  H.  Rath,  president  of  the 
Farmers'  Commission  Company  of  Minne- 
apolis, who  said  that  their  company  had  been 
organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,00U. 
They  have  handled  1,900  cars  of  this  crop. 
Their  shares  are  worth  $100  and  only  Farm- 
ers' Elevators  or  members  of  the  Farmers 
Elevators  are  eligible  to  subscribe  for  stock. 
A  limit  of  $10,000  is  placed  on  the  stock 
that  may  be  subscribed  for  by  a  Farmers 
Elevator  Company  and  $5,000  by  an  indi- 
vidual. At  present,  however,  they  have  a 
paid  up  capital  stock  of  $75,000. 

Asked  as  to  why  they  had  permitted  sub- 
scriptions to  individual  farmers  and  not 
limited  it  to  Farmers'  Elevator  Companies, 
he  stated  that  they  had  needed  the  money 
and  not  all  of  it  could  be  raised  directly 
from  the  Farmers'  Elevators  without  crip- 
pling their  working  capital, 

WHA  T  MAKES  A  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  A  GRAIN  EXCHANGE 
DESIRABLE 

Mr  Rath,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to 
the  determining  factors  in  making  a  value 
on  a  membership  in  a  grain  exchange  stated 
that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  is 
owned  by  the  members,  and  memberships 
represent  about  the  same  thing  that  the 
shares  of  stock  do  in  a  local  company  1  hey 
also  purchased  a  membership  in  the  Clearing 
House  Association,  which  takes  care  of  the 
transactions  in  future  trading.  He  explained 
that  the  membership  on  the  Exchange  also 
gave  the  mmembership  rates  which  are 
lower  than  rates  enjoyed  by  non-members. 
During  the  first  year  they  came  within 
$15,000  of  paying  all  obligations. 

He  stated  that  they  had  expected  to  have 
an  easy  time  getting  the  support  of  the  ele- 
vator managers  for  their  company  but  had 
found  the  managers  a  cautious  group  w/io  had, 
insisted  that  the  new  company  prove  itself 
worthy  before  they  turned  business  to  it. 

COLLECTIVE  PURCHASING 

Discussion  under  the  subject  of  collective 
purchasing  was  very  pointed  and  all  sides 
of  it  were  taken.    Tom  Martin  of  Colton 


said,  "I've  got  to  be  shown.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  a  purchasing  agent  yet.  One  of 
the  strong  reasons  for  my  stand  on  this 
question  as  to  lumber  is  the  fact  that  no 
two  yards  handle  the  same  stocks  and  no 
yard  or  very  few  yards  would  have  use 
for  a  carload  of  many  of  the  different  1  -nds 
of  lumber.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be 
brought  about  and  believe  at  this  time  we 
can  do  better  by  dealing  with  people  we 
know  and  have  confidence  in.  I  for  one 
feel  it  is  not  the  right  time  to  organize  along 
these  lines." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Eyler,  secretary, 
said  "If  enough  elevators  get  together  we 
can  'buy  in  larger  bodies,  taking  the  entire 
output  of  a  coal  mine  for  instance,  lhen 
you  would  be  assured  that  you  would  have 
coal  which  is  one  of  the  biggest  results 
to  be  looked  forward  to."  He  also  stated 
that  if  orders  were  given  to  the  state  pur- 
chasing agent  they  should  be  binding  and 
expressed  as  his  opinion  that  they  should 
have  an  expert  for  each  article  handled. 

There  was  some  discussion  ar  to  meth- 
ods of  paying  for  orders  and  considerable 
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uncertainty  concerning  the  quality  of  coal 
and  other  merchandise  that  might  be  sent 
on  contract  and  how  it  would  be  handled 
if  it  were  not  up  to  specifications. 

Unfortunately  no  one  was  there  from  any 
of  the  other  purchasing  associations  where 

'  the  matter  has  been  put  into  effect  to  give 
the  managers  and  delegates  practical  facts 
as  to  how  this  collective  purchasing  has 
been  successfully  worked.  However,  sen- 
timent was  strong  enough  for  the  associa- 
tion that  a  resolution  authorizing  its  forma- 
tion was  passed  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
given  power  to  form  a  company. 

The  subject  of  coal  came  in  for  much  dis- 
cussion at  this  convention.  It  being  the 
topic  of  discussion  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Hartley 
of  Sioux  Falls. 

THE  COAL  SITUATION 

A  thing  one  must  consider  in  South  Da- 
kota, said  Mr.  Hartley,  is  the  fact  that  the 
source  of  supply  ranges  from  70C  to  2,000 
miles,  not  taking  into  consideration  dock 
coal. 


One  of  the  most  important  things  that  confronts 
the  coal  dealer  in  this  state  is  that  of  transportation, 
and  thus  one  must  figure  all  the  time  on  buying 
where  you  are  certain  of  securing  reasonable  trans- 
portation, and  must  figure  on  it  taking  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  to  have  your  coal  laid  down  at 
your  home  station.  In  most  cases  it  is  best  to  get 
your  coal  in  May  or  June,  for  the  miner  won  t  store. 
It  is  always  cheaper  early  in  the  season.  There  is 
the  question  of  whom  to  buy  of  and  where  to  buy. 
From  past  experience,  every  time  one  thinks  of  the 
matter  he  wants  to  swear.  It  had  been  my  ex- 
perience that  the  very  best  time  to  order  was  the 
first  of  February. 

Another  thing  one  must  consider  is  the  fact  that 
you  must  buy  not  only  early,  but  must  buy  coal 
that  you  can  stock  up  on  in  summer.  And  then 
there  comes  the  question  of  what  price  you  will  pay 
for  next  season's  supplies.  You  must  remember  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  any  more  as  the  1914  prices 
— $3  75  to  $5.06.  The  labor  situation  has  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  Under  the  miners'  present  contract  it  is 
60  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1913.  The  wage 
scale  now  runs  from  April  next  to  April  1922.  Presi- 
dent Lewis  says  that  the  worker  would  never  cut, 
and  if  that  is  so,  that  eliminates  cheap  coal,  unless 
you  can  get  freight  rates  down.  Today  it  is  $5  to  ?8 
with  35  per  cent  added  for  freight. 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  what  the  profits 
on  coal  should  be.  The  manager  of  the  Farmers 
Elevator  at  Watertown  has  said  he  could  handle  coal 
from  the  shed  at  50c  a  ton.  He  couldn  t  do  it  then 
and  he  can't  do  so  now.  In  the  first  place,  one 
must  count  on  a  shortage  in  weight  of  25  per  cent. 
We  at  Sioux  Falls  count  on  a  charge  of  $2.10  a  ton 
on  soft  coal,  and  we  do  not  figure  that  we  are  making 
a  cent  Go  down  to  the  mines  and  watch  how  your 
coal  is  loaded.  It  should  be  heaped  uo  but  if  it  is 
it  is  not  in  that  condition  when  it  reaches  the  des- 
tination point.  The  great  questic:.  is,  is  it  shaken 
off  or  down.  The  old,  old  question  is,  who  should 
pay  that  shortage.  The  banker  soaks  you  8  per  cent 
for  the  money  you  borrow,  and  then  you  carry  your 
customer  till  the  following  fall  The  government 
allows  $1.90  on  Eastern  coal— cheap  ^eal' 
ers  in  Sioux  Falls  are  still  selling  on  the  old  basis. 

F  C.  Zumlicka,  Stickney:  I  went  short 
all  the  way  from  3,000  to  6,000  pounds  on 
a  car,  and  a  man  should  have  at  least  $5 
margin.  I  am  figuring  on  $2  margin,  and 
do  not  make  a  dollar.  I  think  coal  should 
be  weighed  at  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Hartley:  Go  out  and  sell  5  cars, 
give  the  agent  car  numbers,  and  have  the 
shipper  weigh  on  railway  scales.  If  the  cars 
show  evidence  of  pilfering,  have  it  weighed 
out  and  take  it  to  the  sheds,  and  you  can 
collect  shortage  on  eastern,  but  not  so 
much  as  on  western  coal. 

Mr  Estee,  Hecla:  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  car  of  hard  coal  since  June 
It  is  seldom  that  the  weights  of  a  car  hold 
out  east  or  west.  Some  stations  get  all 
the'  coal  they  want,  while  others  get,  none. 
That  holds  good  with  the  independent  deal- 
ers as  well  as  farmer  companies. 

Mr.   Hartley:    Every   distributor  should 
get  a  profit  for  every  pound  of  coal  he  han- 
dles    You  can't  afford  to  handle  $20  coal 
without  a  profit,  as  is  the  case  with  many.. 
You  should  get  50  cents  more  a  ton  for  egg 
than   nut.     Many   of   the   dealers   fail  to 
handle  their  customers  in  the  right  w*y. 
Many  users  think  they  must  havea  cer- 
tain kind  and  none  other,  while  the  facts 
are  they  could  use  other  varieties  just  as 
well     If  you  haven't  one  kind  of  coal  that 
is   called  for,  sell  what  you  have.  One 
laree   company   in   Sioux   Falls  for  years 
used  o-  kind  of  coal,  and  finally  they  were 
not  able  to  get  it,  and  now  they  find  they 
can  use  screenings,  which  is  much  cheaper. 
Many  people  buy  lump  coal  even  for  stoves, 
and  then  break  it  up  to  the  size  desired 
when  they  might  get  along  with  egg,  and 
in  that  way  avoid  getting  a  large  propor- 
tion of  slate  and  sulphur  and  slack.  U 
you  order  50  cars  at  the  mines,  you  yn  l 
not  be  able  to  get  any  more  until  that  is 


all  delivered.  Above  all  else,  sell  small  coal 
for  stove  use. 

Buys  Coal  in  February 

Mr.  Sankey,  Watertown:  In  Watertown 
we  get  all  the  coal  we  want  or  need;  that 
is,  we  have  thus  far,  both  hard  and  soft, 
and  at  one  time  had  to  cancel  my  order 
for  some.  While  others  were  paying  $14, 
I  was  paying  $8.45.  I  do  not  believe  many 
buy  their  coal  in  the  right  manner  or  at 
the  right  time.  I  buy  my  coal  in  February 
and  have  my  shipments  spread  out  over 
a  number  of  months,  and  in  that  way  I 
always  have  coal  on  hand.  And  then  I 
dump  as  much  on  my  customers  as  I  can 
early  in  the  game,  and  I  get  rid  of  all 
annoyance.  Last  Saturday  I  did  not  have 
a  pound  of  coal  on  my  books.  At  one 
time  I  had  more  orders  than  I  could  han- 
dle, and  then  I  began  to  figure  that  was 
a  good  time  to  take  orders.  I  finally  got 
my  customers  indexed  as  to  sizes  used, 
whether  buckwheat,  egg  or  nut.  I  have  a 
lot  of  customers  who  have  hot  water  boil- 
ers. Those  with  large  furnaces  I  sell  egg 
or  nut.  When  I  find  a  man  who  has  a 
large  boiler  I  sell  him  size  that  fits.  In 
many  cases  where  a  man  had  used  lump  I 
sold  him  mine  run. 

Mr.  Zumlicka:  The  only  way  to  do,  as 
I  see  it,  is  to  sell  coal  only  on  your  ability 
to  deliver.  Don't  sell  a  pound  which  you 
haven't  on  hand. 

President  Belk:  Some  are  able  to  order 
and  get  it,  while  others  are  not  able  to  get 
any  at  all — that  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  system. 

Mr.  Aughenbaugh,  Broadland:  I  can't 
understand  why  it  is  that  one  cannot  get  a 
thing,  while  his  competitor  can  get  all  he 
wants. 

Mr.  Dreyer,  Dolan:  We  have  had  a  severe 
experience.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  deal- 
ers in  the  state,  and  yet  cannot  get  a  pound 
of  coal. 

Mr.  Hartley:  In  these  days  no  up-to-date 
firm  makes  any  difference  because  of  the 
size  of  the  company  who  happens  to  be  a 
customer. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  financial  situation  both  in  the  county 
and  in  the  cities  came  in  for  considerable 
discussion.  John  W.  Wadden,  president  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  National  Bank  told  the  dele- 
gates that  sixty  days  ago  the  banks  of 
Sioux  Falls  had  borrowed  $5,000,000  and 
loaned  it  to  small  banks  of  South  Dakota 
who  in  turn  had  loaned  it  to  farmers. 
"Now  then,"  he  said,  "it  is  up  to  the  farm- 
ers and  business  men  to  extend  the  helping 
hand  to  those  banks.  We  all  know  that 
all  commodities  are  too  low,  much  too  low, 
but  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  farmers 
should  sell  enough  of  their  commodities  to 
relieve  the  financial  situation.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  of  Minnesota  have  loaned 
out  $120,000,000.  In  order  to  do  this  they 
were  compelled  to  borrow  $20,000,000  from 
other  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  system 
is  the  one  thing  which  guarantees  the  sta- 
bility of  this  country.  That  system  must 
be  ministered  with  great  consideration. 
During  the  great  crisis  the  system  has 
functioned  wonderfully. 

C.  W.  Dwight  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  debt 
of  foreign  nations  was  something  like  $8,- 
000,000,000,  while  now  it  has  jumped  to 
$66,000,000,000.  "Under  these  conditions," 
he  said,  "how  can  you  sell  your  products  at 
a  profit?  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
the  cause  for  most  of  .this  slump  is  that 
while  all  of  the  foreign  countries  want  your 
products  they  have  nothing  with  which  to 
pay  and  no  credit.  We  can  go  over  there 
and  buy  at  a  splendid  bargain  because  we 
have  the  right  sort  of  money  while  the 


money  of  England,  France,  Germany  and 
all  the  lesser  nations  has  dropped  to  un- 
thought-of  depths.  We  are  still  in  good  con- 
dition. There  is  about  $9,000,000,000  of 
gold  in  the  world  today,  one-third  of  which 
is  in  the  United  States.  Up  till  such  time 
as  we  can  advance  foreign  trade  and  give 
them  credit,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going 
to  get  trade." 

GRAIN  AND  ACCOUNTING 

The  subject  of  account  in  Farmers'  Ele- 
vators come  in  for  considerable  discussion 
by  Charles  H.  Seidow.  "The  average  man- 
ager," he  said,  "is  not  a  bookkeeper  but  a 
grain  dealer  and  in  all  cases  should  be  fur- 
nished a  competent  bookkeeper  by  his  Board 
of  Directors.  In  the  big  elevators  their 
second  thought  is,  "Where  can  I  get  a  good 
bookkeeper?" 

"The  days  of  auditing  to  find  crooks  in 
the  business  are  over.  The  work  of  the 
auditor  now  is  to  assist  the  manager  in 
seeing  that  all  of  the  accounts  are  properly 
kept,  to  give  him  ideas  that  will  save  time 
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and  thereby  save  money  and  to  place  the 
books  in  such  conditions  that  the  directors 
and  stockholders  can  tell  the  business  con- 
dition of  their  company." 

R.  W.  Townsend  said,  "Some  pay  out 
more  than  they  earn  because  they  do  not 
keep  books.  One  man  put  down  deprecia- 
tion as  an  asset;  99  per  cent  of  the  trouble 
would  be  wiped  away  if  you  kept  your  books 
properly!  Many  think  they  cannot  afford 
a  bookkeeper.  Your  managers  are  forced 
to  keep  books  when  you  are  all  too  tired 
from  your  strenuous  labors  out  in  the  ele- 
vator and  in  an  unfit  condition  to  do  such 
things  properly  even  when  you  have  the 
ability.  You  should  be  given  a  competent 
bookkeeper  which  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem." 

INSURANCE  OF  GRAIN  AND 
ELEVATORS 

South  Dakota  has  its  own  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Association  for  insuring  its  grain 
and  elevators.  Discussing  this  Mr.  Charles 
Eyler,  state  secretary,  said: 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  insurance, 
though  that  matter  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  later 
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in  the  convention.  I  will  say  for  the  information 
of  the  members  that  we  have  paid  out  during  the 
year  $47  in  losses,  and  that  we  have  in  the  treasury 
over  $12,000.  We  feel  that  we  have  the  best  of 
financial  backing  and  that  we  are  worthy  of  your 
patronage,  but  we  are  not  getting  our  share.  If  you 
believe  in  your  organization  or  co-operation,  you 
should  align  yourselves  with  us.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  elevator  companies  are  patronizing  old  line 
companies,  and  are  not  loyal  to  the  companies  that 
have  been  organized  for  their  benefit.  We  are  grant- 
ing rates  as  low  or  lower  than  you  can  get  elsewhere, 
too.  We  have  reduced  rates  to  75  cents  per  month 
per  $1,000,  and  on  frame  buildings  to  85  cents  per 
month  per  $1,000.  And  then  you  have  every  com- 
pany in  South  Dakota  behind  you.  We  can  take 
$40,000  of  insurance  from  any  company,  but  we 
only  carry  $10,000  ourselves,  because  we  reinsure 
for  the  $30,000  part  of  the  policy.  By  reinsuring 
we  are  compelled  to  place  some  insurance  on  grain 
— not  all  on  buildings.  Grain  insurance  is,  of  course, 
the  best  insurance.  If  you  give  us  building  insur- 
ance, give  us  some  grain  insurance  also. 

We  want  you  to  co-operate  with  us,  for  without 
you  we  cannot  achieve  the  success  we  would  like. 

The  Grain  Dealers  National  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Indianapolis  wrote  to  us  that  they 
wanted  our  policy  to  conform  to  theirs,  but  this  we 
do  not  want  to  do.  We  can  give  just  as  good  se- 
curity or  better  at  as  low  a  rate  as  any. 

Speaking  of  the  question  of  binder  twine,  we  have 
had  our  troubles.  We  have  gone  to  the  governor, 
but  received  very  little  satisfaction.  We  asked  the 
state  to  refund  money  for  this  inferior  twine.  We 
are  not  condemning  state  institutions,  but  don't  buy 
any  more  prison  twine.  And  I  am  not  talking  any 
special  twine  when  I  say  this. 

Speaking  of  compensation  insurance,  we  handle  it 
for  all  farmer  organizations  in  the  state  at  a  rate  of 
$1.15  for  each  $100.  In  this  we  only  take  care  of 
our  own  members.  We  can  handle  this  and  bond 
as  long  as  we  confine  it  to  our  own  members,  other- 
wise we  will  run  up  against  the  state  law. 

You  are  now  paying  others  $2.20,  where  we  charge 
you  $1.15.  You  can  easily  see  the  advantage  of  in- 
suring with  us.  All  these  policies  expire  on  the 
last  day  of  December  of  each  year.  That  eliminates 
a  lot  of  overhead  expense.  All  corporations  or  others 
having  employes  come  under  the  compensation  in- 
surance act.  If  you  have  a  loss  under  that  law  you 
are  liable,  and  will  have  to'  pay.  So  don't  think  you 
are  not  under  this  law,  it  is  just  as  important  as 
fire  insurance. 

The  manager  of  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company  at 
Wessington  was  killed.  He  was  at  the  depot  and 
was  run  down  by  a  train.  The  company  carried  no 
insurance,  so  will  have  to  pay.  As  long  as  we  have 
the  law  on  the  statute  books  we  will  have  to  pay. 
The  fee  is  based  on  the  yearly  payroll. 

We  did  not  go  into  this  thing  blindfolded. 

Mr.  Mansfield  stated  in  answer  to  questions : 

A  great  many  are  tangled  on  the  matter  of  classi- 
fication. The  insurance  contract  is  made  under  the 
state  law.  We  assume  all  liability,  and  any  man 
hurt  is  covered  under  that  contract.  Classification 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Of  the  elevators  in  South 
Dakota,  53  are  now  covered  by  this  insurance.  On 
rates  we  are  going  to  have  some  trouble.  The  law 
does  not  cover  sickness  except  where  it  is  the  result 
of  accident.  If  you  have  four  policies  all  will  have 
to  pay.    Shipping  associations  are  liable. 

When  application  is  made,  give  us  your  total  pay- 
roll as  near  as  may  be  for  the  period  named  in  the 
policy. 

Mr.  Eyler:  The  commissioner  has  ruled  that  we 
cannot  take  risks  from  any  but  members  of  the  state 
association. 

Mr.  Mansfield :  There  is  going  to  be  some  reduc- 
tion in  rates  for  South  Dakota.  I  cannot  say  what 
it  will  be  at  this  time,  but  will  probably  be  25 
cents.    The  liability  in  case  of  death  is  $5,000. 

If  you  sub-contract  and  a  man  is  hurt  who  is  not 
covered  by  some  other  company,  you  are  liable.  If 
you  contract  with  a  man  to  carry  his  own  insur- 
ance, you  will  have  to  pay  his  widow  just  the  same. 

You  can  buy  another  contract  by  paying  15  cents 
per  hundred  extra  which  will  cover  occasional  em- 
ployes and  customers  or  the  public  if  injured  in  any 
way  through  mishap  on  your  property.  We  will  be 
liable  for  anything  you  are  insured  for. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Binder  twine,  manufactured  at  the  state 
penitentiary  last  year,  did  not  give  satis- 
factory service  and  caused  loss  to  farm- 
ers' elevators  throughout  the  state.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  asking  that  full  and  fair 
investigation  of  the  affairs  at  the  peniten- 
tiary be  made  and  that  a  bonafide  farmer 
be  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


operate  so  that  one  member  has  one  vote, 

O  regardless  of  the  amount  of  stock  owned 

iTOSfVGLtTl  and  the  stock  dividends  are  limited  to  8  per 

O  cent  of  the  capital  stock. 

Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  />o not likechinese flour 

Of  Illinois  According  to  the  "Scottish  Co-operator" 

v#  the  British  Wheat  Commission  recently  im- 

^               .          wy  L     O  a  in  P°rtcd  a  larSe  quanntily  «?f  Manchurian  or 

Champaign,  Feb.  8-9-  1U  Chinese  wheat  and  flour  because  prices  for 

VHU/Hf/Uifi     ,  flour  were  than  pnces  of  Amen. 

Champaign,  Tuesday,  Feb.  8-9-10  "LTording  to"  this*  paper,  which  is  the 

official  organ  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative 

1=00  P.  M.  Ca..  to  order  ///-//////R^'^rfSSSSS  KS^of  ?oimoS "thi  Fo^tot 

lnvocat,OP Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church  ' J        House  of th<J  quality  of 

Address  of  Welcome  S-  C-  ^^rface  wheat  from  China,  whether  he  found,  any- 

ReSDonse   J*  thing  detrimental  in  it  for  human  consump- 

S5s  Annua.  Address  •  —          ™ £  tion^nd  what  his  intentions  in  the  matter 

Secretary's  Annual  Report  Lawrence  Fanow  Re  answered  "Yes    to  the  first  ques 

Treasurer's  Report                                     o  tion,  "No"  to  the  second  and  stated  in  reply 

American  Co-operative  Publishing  Company  Report  t     the   third  that  they  were  prepared  to 

85»»  ir,m„„.  ^^^wc^^-jS  |S?h^psS*\«,f„"„erT,te^ 

8-00  P  M   Entertainment  by  Champaign  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  it  was  unfit  for  human  use,  being 

alive  with  weevil  and  maggots.  lnis  may 
Wednesday,  Feb.   9  be  economy  as  enforced  by  the  Treasury, 

but  it  is  not  good  business,"  says  the  British 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  order  ,   Cnubbuck   Padua  Baker. 

™ Graln Marke,ln9 Comm,,te °' "■••e^^;-,-.*vV« &*U   gr-Bjj. j-x-fi 

what  would  be  done  with  the  grain. 

1:30  P.  M.  Call  to  order                                                                  purchasing  agent  Mr.  W.  F.  Stewart  of  the  Flour  Depart- 

Collect.ve  Buying  Farmers  Elevator  Supply  Co.  of  111.  ment  of  the  S.  C.  W.  S.  said,  "The  Chinese 

r,    •          ki  w,.!,,                      Frank  Mvers.  purchasing  agent  flour  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  is  in 

Collective  Buying  in  Nebraska                             Farmers  Union  of  Nebraska  shameful   condition   and   totally   unfit  for 

'    .      .        „A  FaPm  Bureaus   I.  S.  Brooks  human  consumption.    It  is  a  bad  Hour  to 

Farmers  Elevators  and  .Farm  Bureaus  —  Adviser>  LaSalle  County  begin  with  but  it  has  been  kept  so  long  that 

r                      Harrv  Heiser  ;t  id  about  as  full  as  it  can  be  of  weevil  and 

Fidelity  Bonds  and  Co-operative  .nsurance  Manage"  CrTpsey,  HI.  maggot    The  flour  is  disgraceful  and  the 

Minister  responsible  should  be  compelled  to 

8'00  P  M   O.d-Fashioned  Debate.    Subject:  "Resolved  that  the  tria.sof  a  Manager  are  make  a  public  apology  for  his  statements, 

greater  than  those  of  a  stockholder."  - 

'     Affirmative,  Three  managers.  Banks  of  Oklahoma,  west  of  Fonca  City, 

hi..,!;.,.  Tur««  farmers  have  issued  an  ultimatum  that  tarmers  pay 

p„«iSti«n  in ^'cTain  Marke"ng  Frank  M.  Myers,  secretary  at  ,east  one-third  of  their  loans.    This  is 

Evolut.on  in  Gram  Market.ng...  papmer8  Nat,onal  Grain  Dealers  Association  fj^l  ^  increase  in  marketing  in  that 

territory. 

Thursday,  Feb.  10  ; — 

Horses  on  Ohio  farms  have  decreased  8U,- 

9:30  A.M.  Call  to  order  000  in  the  last  ten  years,  according  to  the 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee  census.    Horses  on  farms  this  year  number 

Election  of  officers  810  692,  compared  to  888,027  in  1910. 

rePOrtr?Iimr,Uti°n  C°mmittee   Elmer  Nafziger,  Springfield   

Cooperative  'Marketing'  Methods                           M.  E.  rs  of  Oklahoma  have 

in  Co-operat.ve  Marketing,  Bureau  of  Markets,  ni~ .-J  the  Union  Valley  Truck  Grower 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  JSfj^hF   p.  Falter  as  president 
1:30  P.M.  Stockholders  Meeting                                    mi«^.a  and  I."  T.  Hoggatt  as  secretary  and  man- 
Farmers  Elevator  Co-operative  Supply  Co.  of  Illinois  ager  with  headquarters  at  Ada.    The  com- 

APPROVES  RESOLUTIONS  OF        CAPPER-HERSMAN  BILL        ^tfJi^J^SSb,  .  totafof  7,- 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  PASSED  soo  bushels  

Your  Resolutions  are  Very  Good  *  Th\e  Cr£Pn^  The  Virginia-Carolina  Co-operative  Pea- 

I  believe  you  will  have  the  support  and  Farmers  Co-operative. Marketing  assoc  *  nn|  pxchanee  Inc  ,  proposes  to  spend  $20,- 
goodwill  Vthe  members  of  the  American      tions  from    he  Provens  °f  th  e  S  he  man     nvit  Exchange,  .Inc.,  p  ^  pP  ^  ^ 

SE?  tB0urpusi;  ath  hg°opocd K ^itX  S»2ff  ftcJSRJS ,» saie  of   

farmers  win  come  to  their  just  recognition.  sider  an  amendment  providing  that  the  Fed-   

Tr^rm^r^rnot^elastioughthfyhave  eral  Trade  £°£™™\^J  The    Prussian    Government    has  given 

been  given  fair  treatment  in  the  past  year  s  retary  of  Agriculture  shal  I  pass i  on  co  provisional    authorities   power   to  employ 

?rop,  !nd  many  arc  deciding  to  curtail  their  plaints  against .any  c°-°Pesrat^  \  ^Tdded  armed  forces  to  compel  farmers  to  turn  in 

operations  to  some  extent  so  that  they  will  is  now  being  held  Th| ^SenMe  afco  aooea  a                         yield,  according  to  is- 

not  receive  such  heavy  financial  losses  on  amendments    to   Prov.de     h  J  c°5'nb  patch  from  Germany.    Wheat  is  still  bong 

slumps  and  prices  as  we  have  had  the  last  y^^^KSiJ^m^SSt  in  Rationed  in  Germany. 

yCWe  are  at  the  present  time  putting  on  a  which  the  principal  office  of  the  association   

membershi^ampPJgnCin  the  cJuntr/to  in-  is  located  and  that  any  atoPtto«ate  of  ohJo  at  ^  annua, 

,-roase  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  we  are  meet-  a  monopoly  or  rcsor    to  «™p  »gh&™ a°*_  convcntion  adopted  a  resolution  to  ask  farm 

ing  with  very  good  success.    Over  85  per  competition ,  »  ^^nerce ^Ver  the  organizations  to  unite  in  the  formation  of 

cenl  of  the  farmers  are  joining  the l  Aon                              and  the  C layt on  Act    As-  a  Co-operative  Company  for  the  buying  and 

oU"^^"    GUnnmg'  tt^S^  ^tS^  selling  of  farm  supplies. 


Co-operation  Fights  Socialism  in  Russia 

An   Inside  Picture   of  Russian  Co-operation 

Its    Effect    On    Present  Russia 


''You  may  have  your  soviet  socialism  in 
the  city,  but  we  peasants  (farmers)  will  keep 
our  land  ownership  and  our  co-operative 
associations."  So  said  the  Russian  co-op- 
erative associations  to  the  socialists  in  the 
cities. 

As  you  know,  when  the  Czar  was  deposed, 
the  land  was  seized  by  the  peasants  who  had 
been  practically  slaves  of  the  nobility. 
Through  their  co-operative  loan  associa- 
tions, they  were  able  to  co-operatively  mar- 
ket their  products,  purchase  their  farm  sup- 
plies, and  were  rapidly  swinging  toward  a 
better,  bigger,  more  efficient  Russia.  They 
had  consumers  co-operative  associations, 
with  2.4  million  members.  They  had  milk 
associations,  butter  associations  for  export- 
ing, potato  associations,  and  flax,  fruit, 
hemp  and  other  associations.'  And  they  had 
one  big  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  which  cen- 
tralized the  entire  efforts  and  financed  the 
entire  proceedings  through  the  many  loan 
associations. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  laborers" 
had  seized  the  industrial  plants,  the  stores, 
etc.  They  saw  that  the  co-operative  asso- 
ciations were  trading  directly  from  one  as- 
sociation to  another.  As  the  laborers  were 
now  the  tradespeople  of  the  cities,  they  de- 
sired this  business  to  come  through  the 
cities.  They  said  that  the  industrial  plants 
were  socialistic,  that  each  worked  for  the 
other,  and  everything  was  for  the  Govern- 
ment, so  the  land  also  should  be  socialistic 
and  everything  should  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  peasants  and  their  leaders  saw  what 
had  happened  in  the  cities,  so  they  said 
"Where  your  hand  manages,  there  the  death 
of  economical  life  reigns.  Life  still  exists 
in  our  organizations,  but  we  warn  you  that 
it  begins  to  go  out  even  here."  That  was 
in  the  spring  of  1919.  How  well  those 
words  were  justified  is  now  evident,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  great  co-operative  asso- 
ciations are  sleeping  if  not  dead,  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  are  producing  only  enough  to 
feed  themselves — and  hiding  that — and  Rus- 
sia is  in  a  state  of  fierce  civil  war,  freed 
from  the  Czar,  but  under  the  heel  of  a  more 
powerful  force  than  the  Czar. 

RUSSIAN  CO-OPERATION  BE- 
FORE  THE  WAR 

There  were  three  distinct  branches  of 
Russian  co-operation,  namely,  Consump- 
"  tion,  Credit  and  the  Purchase  and 
Sale  of  Agricultural  Products.  The 
co-operative  movement  first  start- 
ed about  1860,  but  did  not  flourish 
and  was  practically  dead  between 
1860-70,  and  1895.  Many  heroic 
efforts  were  made  by  individuals 
to  revive  it,  but  they  resulted  in 
failure.  But  when  one  left,  others 
came  and  obstinately  laid  the 
stones  of  the  new  building.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  in  giv- 
ing protection  in  1905  revived  the 
movement,  and  soon  there  was  not 
a  part  of  Russia  without  its  co- 
operative associations  of  some 
kind.  In  1919  there  were  about 
60,000  co-operatwe  institutions, 
while  before  the  war  there  were 
about  26,000. 

In  1919,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
a  part  of  Russia  without  its  co- 
operative   organizations    of  some 
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From  an  inside  source  which  we  are  1 

|    not  at  liberty  to  reveal,  we  are  enabled  § 

|    to  present  to  our  readers  some  very  § 

I    interesting  information  on  the  Rus-  1 

1    sian  Situation.    We  believe  this  will  | 

1    be  intensely  interesting.  | 
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sort.  Just  how  strong  these  were,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say,  or  whether  they  were 
entirely  co-operative;  but  co-operation  is 
a  process  of  growth,  and  although  Rus- 
sian co-opeeration  in  spots  may  be  very 
elementary,  it  has  greeat  sleeping  power. 
The  growth  was  so  fast  that  it  took  no  ef- 
fort to  organize  an  association. 

THE  CONSUMERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

Historically,  Russian  Co-operation  began 
from  the  organization  of  consumers  socie- 
ties in  towns,  and  in  the  loan  and  savings 
associations,  as  well  as  in  the  butter  making 
associations  in  the  villages.  Western  Eu- 
ropean co-operation  had  some  influence  in 
the  formation,  and  the  efficient  associations 
in  those  countries  showed  the  Russians  how 
to  work  for  the  good  of  their  members. 

Capital  takes  a  very  limited  part  in  Rus- 
sian Co-operation,  principally  because  they 
have  no  capital.  There  are  no  private  banks 
in  agricultural  Russia,  hence  the  co-opera- 
tive loan  associations. 

In  joining  a  Consumers  society,  a  mem- 
ber deposited  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
obtained  a  share  worth  from  one  to  ten 
rabies  (a  ruble,  under  normal  exchange, 
equals  77  cents).  Goods  were  sold  to  a 
member  at  the  nominal  market  price,  and 
so  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  member  re- 
ceived a  dividend  on  the  capital  stock  and 
a  patronage  dividend  on  the  goods  pur- 
chased from  the  society. 

Having  started  in  the  towns,  the  move- 
ment gradually  spread  into  the  country  and 
increased  in  number  growing  from  10,000 
in  1914  to  not  less  than  35,000  in  1920.  As 
early  as  1898  they  were  united  into  the 
"Union  of  the  Consumption  Societies  of 
Moscow,"  and  later  converted  into  one  of 
tire  greatest  unions  of  co-operative  societies 
in  the  world,  the  Central  Union.    A  great 
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portion  of  the  Russian  purchasing  was  con- 
centrated in  these  co-operative  institutions. 

With  this  great  number  of  societies,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  local  unions,  so  from 
30  to  100  of  the  local  societies  were  assimi- 
lated into  a  local  union,  and  this  local 
union  became  part  of  the  Central  Union. 

Inasmuch  as  Russia  is  of  immense  pro- 
portions, it  was  necessary  to  split  up  into 
three  big  units.  One  was  established  in 
the  South  of  Russia  around  Harkow,  an- 
other in  Northeastern  Russia,  the  north 
union  in  Vologda,  aad  the  other  in  Siberia. 

The  Siberian  Union,  in  1919,  united  27 
Consumers  Unions  which  were  composed  of 
9,511  co-operative  societies  having  2,400,000 
members. 

The  Central  Union,  the  combination  of 
the  three,  made  huge  purchases  of  goods  in 
the  national  and  world  markets,  managed 
the  industrial  and  manufacturing  undertak- 
ings, and  the  work  in  the  world  markets. 
The  local  unions  distributed  these  goods,  and 
also  made  some  purchases  in  their  local 
and  district  markets.  Some,  especially  that 
in  Siberia,  came  out  independently  into  the 
world's  markets  to  make  their  purchases. 
The  consumers  societies  sometimes  had 
small  workshops  and  factories  to  serve  their 
local  necessities  and  to  distribute  the  goods 
which  came  from  the  Central  Union. 

The  accompanying  drawing  gives  an  idea 
in  a  very  simplified  manner,  of  the  method 
of  distribution  of  the  consumers  associa- 
tions. 

As  before  stated,  the  Soviet  government 
came  into  power  with  its  idea  of  nationaliza- 
tion of  Capital  and  the  idea  of  receiving  no 
interest  on  capital  invested.  After  a  long 
struggle,  the  decree  of  "Consumption  Com- 
munals"  was  given,  stating  that  the  Con- 
sumers Societies  must  become  a  part  of  the 
socialistic  scheme  of  Government.  How- 
ever, we  understand  that  the  Societies  are 
merely  sleeping  and  are  not  dead,  the  heads 
of  departments  are  still  present  and  are  in 
position  to  resume  operations  when  the 
Russian  Revolution  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

FINANCING  CO-OPERATION 
IN  RUSSIA 

As  we  stated  before,  there  are  no  private 
banks  in  central  Russia.  To  secure  credit 
for  the  peasants,  co-operative  loan  associa- 
tions were  established  in  about  1870,  the 
members  of  which  deposited  shares  in  the 
banks.  The  members  of  these  associations 
were  responsible  for  the  debts  of  their  as- 
sociation. Loans  were  made  to  members 
for  a  share  at  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  Often 
the  capital  was  secured  as  a  loan  from  the 
Zemstvo  (a  local  form  of  'government). 
Very  often  also  the  capital  received  by  an 
association  as  a  loan  was  equally  divided 
among  members  and  the  business  was 
thought  to  be  done,  because  of  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  country  for  such  a  venture. 
As  a  result,  a  majority  of  the  first  loan  sav- 
ings associations  were  failures. 

In  about  1890,  however,  a  change  wa,s 
made.  Peasants  began  to  become  more 
progressive.  Interests  in  the  credit  co-op- 
eration grew  and  the  government  assisted. 
In  1906  a  law  was  passed  permitting  the 


Zemstvo  to  take  a  great  part  in  questions 
of  the  rural  credit. 

Credit  co-operation  grew  until  in  1914 
there  were  about  14,500  of  the  credit  co-op- 
erative associations.  During  the  years  of 
the  war  the  number  increased,  not  however, 
as  rapidly  as  the  consumption  societies,  but 
usually  more  solidly.  They  were  under  the 
control  and  inspection  of  government  in- 
spectors and  this  created  greater  discipline 
and  system  in  the  credit  co-operation  than 
in  the  consumption  societies. 

Loans  were  usually  made,  prior  to  the  war, 
for  from  9  to  12  months  to  the 
members.  In  the  beginning,  each 
co-operative  association  received  a 
loan  from  the  government  for  10 
years,  which  was  expected  to  be 
gradually  returned,  besides  loans 
for  a  short  time  from  the  state  or 
from  the  Zemstvo.  Gradually, 
however,  confidence  grew  and  it 
based  its  debt  on  the  share  of  the 
small  depositors,  which  were  the 
more  wealthy  classes  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  period  of  the  war-revolution 
caused  a  decrease  in  loan  opera- 
tions as  well  as  a  decrease  in  the 
return  of  debts.  Scarcity  of  goods 
compelled  co-operative  purchasing. 
The  sale  of  agricultural  products, 
supplies  for  the  army,  towns,  etc., 
were  stimulated  and  this  caused  a 
smothering  of  the  credit  opera- 
tions,  while  the  co-operative  purchase  and 
sale  associations  developed  rapidly. 

Prior  to  the  war,  only  a  few  unions  of 
the  credit  associations  existed  as  they  were 
prohibited  by  the  previous  government 
But  upon  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
government  permitted  the  opening  of  about 
40  unions  so  at  the  present  time  nearly 
all  of  the  credit  associations  are  united  into 
unions  similar  to  the  consumption  societies 

In  separate  districts  of  Russia,  the  local 
unions  of  the  credit  associations  are  united 
in  the  local  union  of  unions.  For  instance 
the  Siberia  Union  united,  m  1919,  27  credit 
unions  which  were  composed  of  about  l.yuu 
credit  associations  and  which  in  their  turn 
united  about  650,000  farms.  Russia  was  un- 
able to  centralize  these  credit  co-operatives 
into  a  central  co-operative  union,  although 
Germany  was  able  to  do  this  in  the  shape 
of  a  central  cash-office  and  also  partially  in 
the  bank  of  the  Darmstadt.  However,  the 
Russian  co-operatives  were  able  to  create  a 
center  for  their  credit  co-operatiyes,  which 
was  known  as  the  "Popular  Bank  of  Mos- 
cow." 

The  bank  was  organized  in  a  joint  stock 
farm,  the  shares,  being  originally  distributed 
not  onlv  among  co-operatives,  but  also 
among  private  persons  who  stood  near  the 
co-operative  movement.  Originally  this 
bank  was  based  partly  on  the  credit  and  the 
rural  sale  of  co-operative  associations,  but 
it  developed  more  and  more  to  be  supported 
by  the  consumption  associations.  At  the 
same  time  all  the  new  issues  of  shares  were 
distributed  exclusively  among  co-operative 
associations.  This  bank  opened  various  new 
sections  (not  less  than  30),  but  the  civil 
war  which  cut  Russia  into  pieces  and  separ- 
ated these  districts,  forced  these  sections  to 
organize  themselves  and  to  continue  their 
work. 

The  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  very  early 
organized  a  department  which  purchased 
agricultural  machinery,  iron,  seeds,  etc.,  and 
later  began  to  develop  operations  by  dealing 
in  flax,  eggs,  corn,  etc.  The  credit  unions 
executed  their  operations  of  sale  and  pur- 
chase through  the  department  of  goods  of 
the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Bolsheviks 
was  the  nationalization  of  the  banking  un- 
dertakings and  of  capital,  which  was  tied  up 
with  other  banks.    Only  the  Popular  Bank 


of  Moscow  was  not  nationalized  as  a  co- 
operative institution.  But  the  destruction 
of  the  financial  market  affected  the  work  of 
the  Popular  Bank  of  Moscow  and  the  active 
operation  was  concentrated  in  it.  This  did 
not  please  the  Soviet  financial  department 
and  in  1918  the  bank  was  nationalized  and 
converted  into  a  co-operative  department 
of  the  state  bank  which  was  called  "Popu- 
lar," the  previous  officials  were  left  in  their 
places  and  the  will  of  the  previous  deposi- 
tors of  the  bank  were  given  certain  atten- 
tion. 
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MEMBERS  Of  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

The  accompanying  drawing  shows  in 
some  measures  the  scheme  of  the  co-opera- 
tive associations  leading  up  to  the  Popular 
Bank  of  Moscow.  It  can  be  noted  from  the 
drawing  the  connection  between  the  Popu- 
lar Bank  of  Moscow  with  the  central  or 
district  unions  as  well  as  the  local  unions, 
which  buy  and  sell  both  grain  and  handi- 
craft articles.  There  is  also  a  financial 
tie  between  the  credit  union  and  the  other 
co-operative  associations. 

AGRJCUL  TURAL    CO  -  OPERA- 
TION IN  RUSSIA 

Co-operation  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
agriculture  products  is  the  most  interesting 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future 
development  of  agricultural  economy.  It 
must  bring  into  the  peasant  farms,  good 
seeds  and  furnish  national  and  world  mar- 
kets for  their  products. 

About  1870,  the  province  of  Novgorod 
made  an  attempt  to  organize  some  associa- 
tions of  cheese-dairies.  However,  the  peas- 
ants were  new  to  this  business  and  they  had 
no  desire  to  manage  the  affair  in 
the  form  of  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion so  they  offered  to  permit  the 
organizers  to  manage  it  in  an  in- 
dividual basis.  The  associations  fell 
to  ruin  in  from  one  to  three  years. 

During  the  years  following  1870, 
neighboring  places  tried  the  ex- 
periment and  of  ten  associations, 
only  one  exists  at  the  present  time, 
as  the  peasants  did  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  managing  their  own 
affairs.  About  1890,  the  province 
of  Vologda  formed  fifteen  butter 
associations,  but  they  perished 
owing  to  lack  of  feeling  of  neces- 
sity for  co-operation  among  the 
peasants. 

But  about  the  same  time  in 
Siberia,  where  butter  production 
developed  under  private  capi- 
talistic enterprise:,  and  due  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway,  a  very  successful 
peasant  co-operative  movement  arose  and 
about  1900  the  peasants  of  the  butter  dis- 
tricts of  European-Russia  passed  by  masses 
to  the  co-operative  butter  industry.  Small 
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butter  factories  were  financed  from  capital 
gathered  by  the  payment  of  memberships 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  cows 
or  the  capital  borrowed  from  a  co-operative 
loan  association  and  gradually  liquidated. 
As  a  result  of  the  co-operative  ventures  the 
peasants  receive  in  addition  to  a  sum  usually 
equal  to  that  paid  by  the  unco-operative  fac- 
tories, additional  sums  in  proportion  to  the 
milk  brought  in.  These  co-operative  asso- 
ciations had  a  trustee  or  a  small  administra- 
tion, usually  one  trustee  and  a  control  com- 
mittee. From  tim'e  to  time  a  joint  meeting 
of  members  takes  place  where  each  member 
has  only  one  vote  independent  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  cows. 

Butter  associations  developed  especially 
widely  in  Siberia  where  in  1908  the  "Siberian 
Union  of  the  Butter  Associations"  was 
granted.  In  1914  there  were  in  Siberia,  846 
butter  associations  and  in  1918,  1,842.  Of 
this  number,  1,410  entered  the  Siberian 
Union. 

This  Union  was  a  huge  affair  of  sections 
which  were  spread  all  over  that  area  of 
Siberia  where  the  butter  industry  existed. 
It  was  very  strictly  centralized  and  the 
workings  of  the  Union  were  controlled  in 
the  main  office.  The  most  part  of  the  but- 
ter was  exported  by  this  Union  to  a  whole- 
sale firm  in  England  where  it  was  forced  to 
enter  into  an  unprofitable  contract  which 
provided  capital  and  distribution  means  as 
the  Union  could  not  yet  work  independently. 
Local  friction  of  organization  and  reaction 
against  the  centralization  of  the  Siberian 
Union  of  Butter  associations  made  new 
Unions  arise  in  the  districts  of  Altai  in 
1914.  These  Unions  included  in  1913,  422 
butter  associations. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  here  that  the  Siber- 
ian Union  of  butter  associations  included 
from  its  beginning  consumption  co-opera- 
tives which  were  organized  by  the  butter  co- 
operatives. This  fown  of  mixed  composition 
is  met  with  constantly  in  other  districts  of 
Russia. 

Another  district  of  the  co-operative  but- 
ter industry  is  the  province  of  Vologda  with 
the  neighboring  provinces.  Here  in  1914  the 
co-operative  butter  making  movement  arose 
and  was  united  originally  by  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
in  Vologda.  The  Northern  Union  was  or- 
ganized including  co-operatives  of  all  kinds, 
but  chiefly  the  butter  and  consumption  co-' 
operatives.  This  Northern  Union  was  some- 
times mixed  in  composition,  but  was  espe- 
cially of  butter  making  character.  Dis- 
tricts, however,  having  the  sale  of  fresh 
milk  or  the  best  sorts  of  butter  have  other 
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Unions,  but  were  strictly  specialized  and 
were  located  around  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad,  etc. 

A  characteristic  trait  is  that  unions  in  the 
dairy  district  are  not  united  into  one  co- 
Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Learn  at  Home 

You  don't  have  to  go  away  to  school  to  become  an  Automobile  or  Tractor  Expert.    Learn  right  at 
borne — in  your  spare  time — at  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost. 

There  are  thousands  of  big  jobs  open  to  men  who  know  something-  about  automobiles  and 
tractors.  Ten  times  the  number  now  engaged  in  the  business  are  needed.  You  can  fit  your- 
self to  hold  one  of  these  fine  jobs  without  leaving  home— you  keep  right  on  with  your  present 
work— keep  on  earning  while  you  learn.  Here's  your  chance  to  land  one  of  these  regular 
man's  size  jobs  paying  you  from  $40.00  to  $150.00  a  week. 

AutoBoo 


And  Tractor  Information 


15  great  experts 
just  for  men  like 


Here  Is  What  You 
Learn 

Automobile  Motors  — 
Weldin  g — Motor  Con- 
struction —  Repair  — 
Carbureters  and  Settings 

—  Valves  —  Cooling  — 
Lubrication — Fly  Wheels 

—  Clutches  —  Transmis- 
sion —  Final  Drive  — 
Steering  —  Frames  — 
Tires  —  Vulcanizing  — 
Ignition  —  Starting  — 
Lighting — Shop  Kinks; — 
Garage  Design  and  Equip- 
ment —  Electrics  —  Stor- 
age Batteries — Care  and 
Repair  of  Motorcycles — 
Auto  Trucks  —  Gasoline 
Tractors  and  How  to  Re- 
pair Them. 

1 9ft    Blueprints  of 
Electric  Wir- 
ing Diagrams. 


wrote  this  fine  home  study  course  in  Auto  and  Tractor  Engineering 
you.  They  teach  you  everything  that  the  best  auto  schools  teach.  You 
can't  learn  more  about  autos  and  tractors  than  these  books  tell  you. 
Six  big  volumes  packed  full  of  everything  the  expert  knows.  2600 
pages  of  advanced  money-making  facts.  Over  2,000  pictures  making 
everything  as  plain  as  day.  Fifty  thousand  men  have  used  these  books 
and  have  made  good.  A  hundred  are  making  good  every  day.  You 
can  make  good  too. 


FREE 


We  will  send  a  set  of  these  great  Auto  and 
Tractor  Books  to  you  for  a  week's  free  trial. 
No  money  down.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it.  The  books  will  come  at  once  by  parcel  post 
or  express  collect.  They  will  be  yours  to  use  as  you  please  for  one  whole 
week.  If -you  don't  want  to  keep  the  books,  send  them  back  at  our  expense 
and  you  won't  owe  us  a  cent.  You  are  the  judge — we  leave  it  all  up  to  you. 
If  you  do  want  to  keep  the  books  to  fit  yourself  for  a  $40.00  to  $150.00  a  week 
job  just  send  us  $2.80  within  seven  days  and  $3.00  each  month  until  $24.80  has 
been  paid.  The  regular  price  is  $45.00.  This  special  price  is  offered  for  the 
first  time  to  introduce  our  books  in  farming  communities. 


Mail  Coup* 


This  coupon  is  not  an  order.  It's  only  a 
request  for  free  trial.  It  gives  you  a  chance 
to  see  what  you  get  before  you  put  up  a 
cent.  Send  the  coupon  right  now — It's  your  start  on  the  road  to  real  money- 
making. 


AMERICAN  TECHNICAL  SOCIETY 

Dept.  A-1701,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  a  six  volume  set  of  Automobile  and  Tractor  Information  by  parcel  post 
or  erpress  collect,  for  seven  days'  free  trial  and  practical  use.  I  will  either  send  you  $2.80 
in  one  week  and  $3.00  a  month  until  I  have  paid  $24.80  or  I  will  send  them  back  at  your 
expense.  If  the  books  are  sent  back  I  am  not  under  any  obligation  and  won't  owe  you 
anything. 

Name   

Address   '.  

1  Reference   

Please  give  name  of  local  merchant,  banker  or  mail  order  house  on  last  line. 
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WASHING 


CONGRESS  DELUGED  WITH 
AGRICULTURAL  MAIL 

An  enormous  volume  of  mail  is  reach- 
ing members  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  proposition  of  preventing  or  restricting 
future  dealing  in  grain  and  other  agricultural 
products.  Letters  for  and  against  such  pro- 
posed legislation  are  coming  here  by  thou- 
sands. All  the  indications  are  that  this  is 
go'm<r  to  be  one  of  the  livest  topics  of  the 
session  and  that  it  will  also  be  a  live  topic 
in  the  new  Congress  which  will  meet  in 
extra  session  in  March.  It  is  plain  that  no 
final  action  will  be  taken  on  it  m  the  pres- 
ent session  which  ends  March  4.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advocates  of  anti-future 
legislation  are  seeking  to  get  the  founda- 
tion laid  this  winter  for  action  m  the  new 
Congress.  They  realize  that  because  of  lack 
of  time  they  probably  cannot  force  any  bill 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  future  dealings  to 
a  vote  in  both  House  and  Senate  this  win- 
ter, though  a  vote  in  the  House  is  not  im- 
possible. 

*    *  * 

NO  ACTION  ON  FUTURE 
TRADING  THIS  SESSION 

What  the  leaders  who  want  such  legis- 
lation are  really  seeking  is  to  have  the  hear- 
ings in  committee  on  this  large  question 
completed  in  the  present  session  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  action  in  the  extra  session. 

The  House  committee  on  agriculture  has 
fixed  on  Tanuary  4  to  begin  hearings  on  the 
various  bills  which  have  been  referred  to  it 
to  restrict  or  shut  off  future  trading,  lne 
hearings  will  continue  for  ten  days.  They 
will  serve  to  bring  out  an  immense  volume 
of  testimony  for  the  proposed  legislation 
and  against  it. 

Letters  which  are  now  coming  in  include 
o-reat  numbers  of  demands  from  farmers 
and  farm  organizations  that  future  trading 
be  wiped  out  or  heavily  restricted.  On  the 
other  hand,  members  of  boards  of  trade  are 
deluging  Congress  with  arguments  why  the 
present  system  should  continue.  If  a  Con- 
gressman becomes  a  little  bewildered  as  to 
just  what  ought  to  be  done,  one  cannot  much 
wonder  at  it. 


AGRICULTURAL  TARIFF 
MEASURE 

The  House  having  passed  the  emergency 
bill  for  a  tariff  on  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  bill  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant fact  that  party  lines  were  broken  in 
the  House  when  it  came  to  voting  on  this 
bill  About  forty  democratic  members  voted 
for  it  and  on  the  other  hand  fourteen  re- 
publicans voted  against  it. 

Some  of  the  republican  members  from 
districts  where  there  are  large  populations 
of  consumers  indicated  they  were  fearful  ot 
the  effect  of  it.  Representative  Madden  ot 
Chicago  declared  it  would  hit  consumers 


hard  and  they  would  soon  be  paying  $1.10 
for  two  small  mutton  chops. 

Agriculture  versus  Cities 

What  this  division  along  lines  which  were 
not  by  any  means  entirely  partisan  means, 
for  one  thing,  is  an  increasing  tendency  for 
members  to  vote  together  who  are  from 
agricultural  districts,  whether  they  hail  from 
North  or  South.  This  is  a  healthful  sign 
of  better  legislation  and  an  indication  the 
agricultural  interests  are  to  get  more  thor- 
ough consideration  in  Congress  from  this 
time  on. 

What  will  happen  to  the  agricultural  tariff 
bill  in  the  Senate  is  open  to  doubt.  In  the 
Senate,  the  senators  are  not  divided  on  party 
lines.  A  majority  is  ready  to  vote  for  such 
a  bill  but  there  is  a  minority  opposed  to  it 
and  by  reason  of  the  brief  time  remaining 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  session 
March  4,  the  minority  may  block  it.  A 
number  of  the  democratic  senators  have  an- 
nounced their  opposition  to  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock  of  Nebraska  is  at  their  head. 
It  is  clear  that  the  opponents,  if  they  choose 
to  adopt  the  tactics  of  long-drawn-out  dis- 
cussion can  prevent  action. 

Both  houses  have  passed  the  bill  to  re- 
store the  war  finance  corporation  but  there 
has  been  eliminated  the  section  which  was 
calculated  to  have  the  federal  reserve  board 
grant  the  farmers  more  liberal  credits.  Be- 
fore the  bill  passed,  there  was  much  talk 
the  President  would  veto  it. 

In  the  tariff  debate  in  the  House,  it  was 
made  clear  that  in  the  extra  session  next 
spring  and  summer  Congress  would  impose 
high  agricultural  duties. 


PROFITEERING  IN  COAL 

A  special  committee  of  the  Senate,  headed 
by  Senator  Calder  of  New  York,  and  in- 
cluding Senators  Kenyon  and  Edge,  has 
been  digging  into  the  coal  situation.  It  has 
not  completed  its  explorations  but  has  found 
some  facts  which  are  not  pleasant  reading 
to  the  average  man  who  has  to  maintain  a 
coal  bin  at  his  home  or  has  to  buy  coal  for 
his  business  or  commercial  purposes.  Gross 
profiteering  has  been  uncovered.  Even  the 
government  has  been  the  victim  of  it  and 
testimony  before  the  committee  showed  the 
War  Department,  which  went  into  the  mar- 
ket last  fall  for  heavy  purchases  of  spot 
coal,  was  held  up  to  the  tune  of  many  mil- 
lions. It  appears  that  when  soft  coal  was 
to  be  had  at  the  mines  for  $3  to  $3.50,  the 
War  Department  had  to  pay  from  $6.90  to 
$11.  Besides  it  had  to  pay  agents'  com- 
missions of  50  cents  per  ton.  As  it  is  said 
to  have  bought  about  ten  millions  of  tons 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  see 
it  was  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  $40,000,000 
at  the  least,  and  probably  a  good  deal  more 
than  that. 

What  is  coming  out  of  the  coal  hearing 
is  not  yet  clear  but  there  is  surprisingly 
strong  talk  among  senators  of  drastic  reg- 
ulation of  the  coal  industry  to  be  followed, 
if  necessary,  by  the  government  taking  oyer 
the  mines.   And  it  is  a^fact  that  the  officials 
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of  associations  of  coal  men  who  make  Wash- 
ington their  headquarters  are  alarmed  over 
the  sentiment  for  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  mines.  This  sentiment  is 
beginning  to  be  expressed  by  senators,  as 
well  as  House  members,  who  are  generally 
looked  on  as  conservative. 


COMPLAINTS  OVER  RAIL- 
ROAD RATES 

One  does  not  need  to  have  half  an  eye 
to  discern  that  there  is  much  dissatisfaction 
among  shippers  over  the  railroad  situation. 
Grain  men,  cattle  men,  and  many  others  are 
voicing  this  feeling  both  with  respect  to 
the  high  rates  and  the  service.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  interstate  commerce  commis- 
sion to  put  the  state  commissions  out  ot 
business,"  is  viewed  with  alarm  by  many 
shippers.  Protests  are  reaching  members  ot 
Congress  in  large  numbers.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  railroad  question  in  this  country 
is  a  long  way  from  being  settled.  Only  the 
other  day,  a  conservative  lawyer,  counsel 
for  leading  shippers,  declared  there  would 
soon  be  a  recurrence  of  a  strong  agitation 
for  government  ownership  of  the  railroads, 
and  he  saw  little  prospect  that  this  move- 
ment would  be  quieted  unless  the  railroad 
law  was  changed  materially,  and  rates  re- 
duced along  with  improvements  given  in 
service. 


SENATE  HOUSING  COMMITTEE 
MAKES  REPORT 

According  to  Senator  W.  M.  Calder,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Housing  Committee, 
which  recently  made  an  investigation  tour 
of  housing  conditions  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country,  there  really  exists  a  critical 
nation-wide  housing  shortage.  He  states 
that  profiteering  has  been  rampant  and  must 
be  eliminated,  and  suggests  that  cost  of  pro- 
duction can  be  reduced  through  lmpovc- 
ment  of  fuel  and  transportation  facilities 
He  states  that  capital  will  not  invest  in 
construction  work  until  it  becomes  a  pay- 
ing proposition.  Senator  W.  S.  Kenyon 
says,  "If  private  capital  will  not  go  into 
the  building  of  homes,  then  there  must  be 
some  help  by  the  government  in  the  shape 
of  a  home  loan  banking  law  somewhat 
along  the  line  of  the  farm  loan  backing  law. 
Home  owning  is  the  best  antidote  to  bol- 
shevism"  He  also  emphasizes  the  coal 
situation  as  a  great  deterrent  in  home  build- 
ing. He  suggests  as  a  last  resort  that  the 
coal  mines  be  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment. 


A  corn  crop  of  3,232,367,000  bushels  is 
causing  a  vast  amount  of  uneasiness  in  this 
country.  However,  the  1912  crop  was  3,- 
125  000,000  and  there  are  18,000,000  more 
cattle  and  hogs  now  than  there  were  in 
1913.  Our  crops  show  that  a  large  majority 
of  this  corn  crop  will  be  fed  on  the  farm. 


$50  to  $200 A  WEEK 

(/Vo  Canvassing) 

Every  Man  or  Woman 
Who  Raises  Chickens  Can 
Earn  Big  Money  in  Spare 
Time  at  Home  Helping 
Me  Introduce  My  Great 

I 

Winter  Egg  Maker  J 


Just  write  me  a  letter  or  postcard.  I  want  to  tell  you  my  won- 
derful new  plan  on  which  you  can  earn  as  high  as  $50  to  $200  a 
weekin  cash  helping  me  introduce  my  great  Winter  Egg  Maker. 
On  my  plan  you  need  make  absolutely  no  investment.  You  do  not  have 
to  leave  your  own  home.  You  do  not  have  to  sell  anything.  You  do  no 
canvassing.  All  I  ask  is  about  an  hour  or  two  a  week  of  your  spare  time. 
And  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  in  helping  me  you  are  helping  your  friends 
and  neighbors  and  yourself  in  the  finest  way  you  can  imagine.  You  are 
helping  them  get  two  to  five  times  more  eggs  from  their  hens,  from  the 
same  feed,  from  the  same  investment  in  time  and  effort. 


And  now  let  me  tell  you  why  I  want  only  practical  chicken  raisers  to  help 
me  in  introducing  my  great  Winter  Egg  Maker.  As  you  know,  the  best 
recommendation  in  the  world  for  a  product  is  the  word  of  a  person  who  has 
used  it.  I  could  very  easily  employ  thousands  of  people  to  introduce  my 
Winter  Egg  Maker,  but  they  wouldn't  know  much  about  poultry  or  eggs  or 
the  conditions  under  which  poultry  and  eggs  are  produced,  and  all  they 
could  do  would  be  to  repeat  what  I  told  them,  just  like  a  lot  of  parrots. 
Instead  of  doing  this  I  want  to  get,  as  my  personal  representatives,  people 
who  have  actually  used  my  great  Winter  Egg  Maker  on  their  own  hens,  so 
that  all  my  representatives  will  know  from  th«ir  own  experience  just  what 
it  is  and  does. 


I  Guarantee  My  Great  Winter  Egg  Maker  to  Produce  Extra 
Eggs  at  a  Cost  of  lc  Per  Dozen  Or  It  Doesn't  Cost  a  Penny! 
TAKE  30  DAYS  TO  PROVE  IT!  SEND  NO  MONEY 


I  want  you  to  make  this  test.  Try  my  great 
Winter  Egg  Maker  for  30  days.  Send  no  money 
now.  If  you  do  not  get  from  two  to  five  times  as 
many  eggs  as  you  ever  got  before  at  this  time  of 
the  year  you  won't  be  out  one  cent.  I  don't 
know  how  to  make  a  fairer,  squarer  offer  than 
that,  do  you? 

Why  Hens  Stop  Laying 

When  moulting  time  comes,  your  hens  stop  lay- 
ing. That's  because  it  takes  six  weeks  for  an 
average  hen  to  grow  a  new  flight  or  tail  feather, 
and  the  hen  spends  most  of  the  winter  growing 
feathers.  Hens  will  not  lay  eggs  during  this  time 
simply  because  nature  is  using  all  energy  in  the 
direction  of  producing  new  feathers.  Then  the 
moulting  season  leaves  the  hens  weakened,  run 
down,  listless,  tired,  worn  out.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  hens  do  not  lay  during  fall  and  winter? 


What  Your  Hens  Need 

What  your  hens  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  a  simple  tonic  to  enrich  their  blood,  to  supply 
them  with  strength  and  vigor,  to  repair  nerve 
tissue,  to  supply  them  with  heat  and  energy,  to 
keep  their  intestines  clean  and  free  from  germs. 
You  must  get  them  over  the  moult  quickly  and 
safely.  You  must  get  your  pullets  into  laying 
condition  right  away.  You  must  stop  the  losses 
due  from  the  strain  of  moulting.  And  nothing 
has  yet  been  discovered  which  does  these  things 
as  well  as  these  four  well  known  ingredients- 
Iron  Sulphate,  Precipitated  Calcium  Phosphate, 
Ginger,  Aloes. 

Iron  Sulphate  is  the  bone-building  and  strength- 
ening ingredient.  It  is  this  which  hens  need 
when  they  appear  lazy,  tired,  run  down,  droopy. 


Precipitated  Calcium  Phosphate  is  the  shell- 
forming  material.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  low  egg  production  is  that  the  hen 
hasn't  the  strength  or  energy  to  supply  shell- 
forming  material  fast  enough,  so  the  eggs  are 
absorbed  into  her  system.  That  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  hens  fatten  up  but  do  not  lay. 
Everybody  knows  that  Ginger  is  unsurpassed  as 
a  general  tonic  and  invigorator.  It  supplies  heat 
and  energy,  makes  the  hen  hustle  and  scratch, 
sharpens  the  appetite,  puts  color  in  their  combs. 
Ginger  has  been  used  for  many  years  as  a  tonic 
for  horses,  cows,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Gum 
Aloes  is  also  a  well-known  product.  It  is  a  gentle 
yet  effective  laxative.  It  keeps  the  bowels  clean 
and  antiseptic,  destroying  germs  and  thereby 
preventing  many  diseases. 


BE  MY  PARTNER  »/ffi«ej 

*****     «*  *■      *  *  dayg>  twenty  days  or 

thirty  days,  at  my  risk,  then  if  you  are  completely  satisfied  that  every  poultry 
raiser  around  you  ought  to  be  using  it,  I  want  you  to  represent  me.  You 
don't  do  any  canvassing.  All  you  do  is  to  send  postal  cards  to  your  friends 
by  mail.  You  need  not  stir  from  the  house.  And  you  are  really  doing  your 
friends  a  favor.   Here  is  what  happens  when  'Two-for-One."  my  great 


Winter  Egg  Maker,  is  given  to  the  hens  in  the  drinking  water.  Joe  Brabec, 
Jr.,  of  Mt.  Olive.  111.,  got  336  eggs  last  November  from  12  hens.  Mrs.  T.  T. 
Sirmons,  of  Milltown.  Ga.,  got  469  eggs  from  19  hens  in  one  month.  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Doll,  of  Corinth,  Mass.,  writes  that  last  February,  even  after  two  cold, 
rainy  weeks,  she  got  709  eggs  from  25  hens.  I  could  show  you  thousands 
of  letters  like  these,  but  I  want  you  to  try  "Two-for-One"  at  my  own  risk, 
then  I  want  you  to  be  my  partnei^if  "Two-for-One"  really  does  all  I  claim. 
If  it  doesn't  it  won't  cost  you  a  penny. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  ■"•wSSa^ESt?^ 


Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  to  the  right.  Send  no  money 
now.  I  will  mail  you  a  full  size  package  of  "Two-for- 
One"  prepaid.  Try  it  10,  20  or  30  days  and  watch  for  re- 
sults. If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  "Two-for-One" 
won't  cost  you  a  cent.  The  publisher  of  this  paper  guaran- 
tees that  I  will  refund  your  money  at  once,  upon  your 
mere  request,  if  you  are  not  more  than  pleased.  Write  me 
now.  With  your  order  I  will  send  you  my  plan  for  making 
extra  money  at  home. 

H.  E.  Goodrich,  President,  Kinsella  Company 
Bonhenr  Bldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


I  Dear  Mr.  Goodrich  :  If  my  hens  do  not  lay  extra  winter  eggs  at  a  cost  of  lc  per  dozen,  as  a  re- 
■  suit  of  Two-for-One,"  you  guarantee  to  refund  my  money  on  request.  On  this  condition  you 
I  may  send  me  the  following,  as  checked,  on  30  days'  trial. 

I  [   ]  1  package  of  "Two-for-One."  for    (   I  3  packages  of  "Two-for-One."    pi  10  packages  of  "Two-for-One." 

—  which  I  will  pay  the  postman  $1  1 — 1  for  which  I  will  pay  the  postman  t— >  f  or  which  I  will  pay  the  post- 
upon  arrival.  $2  25  on  arrival.  man  $5  on  arrival. 

I- 1 1  bottle  Kinsella  Roup  Cure,  for    f~|  I  big  jar  of  Kinsella  Sealv  Leg    f~|  1  big  jar  of  Kinsella  Lice  Paste. 

—  which  I  agree  to  pay  the  post-  1 — 1  Remedy,  for  which  1  will  pay  the  1 — 1  for  which  I  will  pay  the  post- 
man $2  on  arrival.  postman  41  on  arrival .  man  $1.35  on  arrival. 


I 

|  Name 

\p.o.- 

J  State— 


 R.  F.  D... 
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Establishing   Co-Operative  Egg  Marketing 

Associations 


The  general  idea  for  establishing  coopera- 
tive egg  marketing  associations  is  to  pro- 
duce in  larger  quantities,  superior  quality 
eggs  and  to  market  them  in  a  systematic 
way  thereby  bringing  better  financial  re- 
turn's in  the  form  of  stable  prices  for  the 
producers  of  these  commodities,  and  the 
consumer,  value  received  in  the  form  of  a 
quality  product. 

A  number  of  the  farmers  located  at  New 
Providence,  Iowa,  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  results  they  obtained  in  marketing  their 
eggs  through  the  ordinary  marketing  chan- 
nels. In  order  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  poultry  products  in  that  community 
which  would  mean  better  stock  and  better 
equipment,  they  decided  to  organize  an  egg 
marketing  association.  The  purpose  of  this 
association  was  to  create  a  greater  interest 
among  the  producers  of  eggs  and  poultry 
in  that  community  by  means  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  of  these  products.  In  this 
manner  many  of  the  fallacies  occurring  in 
our  present  system  of  marketing  could  be 
eliminated.  A  feeling  of  confidence  could 
be  established  among  the  producers  know- 
ing that  their  eggs  were  being  sold  through 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  marketing. 

STANDARDIZING  EGGS 

In  order  for  an  egg  marketing  association 
to  be  successful,  it  is  necessary  that  proper 
standardization  and  classification  of  the 
eggs  is  accomplished.  These  factors  in- 
fluence the  price  directly.  No  organization 
marketing  their  eggs  without  any  regard 
for  the  quality  of  the  product  can  exist 
without  the  marketing  of  the  eggs  becom- 
ing a  secondary  feature;  that  is,  oftentimes 
eggs  are  handled  by  cooperative  associa- 
tions interested  primarily  in  handling  other 
products  of  the  farm.  In  this  case,  the 
quality  of  the  product  is  not  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

HOW  THEY  ORGANIZED 

The  plan  of  organization  followed  by  the 
Providence  egg  marketing  association  was 
as  follows:    The  first  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  an  interest  in  egg  mar- 
keting associations,  was  held  in  conjunction 
with   another  meeting   of  an  agricultural 
nature     A  committee  of  three  people  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  such  an  organization.  As- 
sistance was  given  by  the  Extension  De- 
partment,  Poultry   Division   of   the  State 
College.    A  personal  canvass  was  made  at 
the  time  of  organizing,  and  an  appeal  to 
every  producer   of  poultry   products  was 
made.     Enthusiastic  support  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  movement  was  requested.  Those 
desiring  to  join  the  organization  were  asked 
to  attend  a  local  meeting  to  be  held  in  some 
convenient  central  point.    About  25  farmers 
expressed  a  desire  to  organize  an  associa- 
tion and  to  maintain  proper  facilities  tor 
handling  the  product.    At  the  time  of  this 
meeting   a   temporary   chairman   was  ap- 
pointed.   Several  weeks  later  the  members 
of  the  association  adopted  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  a  complete  form  of  which  is 
given  later.    A  board  of  directors  consist- 
ing of  five  members  was  appointed  and  was 
made  up  of  persons  actively  interested  in 
making  the  organization  a  complete  success. 

The  plans  of  operation  were  as  follows: 
The  eggs  sold  through  the  organization 
were  to  conform  with  stated  rules  as  they 
appeared  in  the  constitution.  The  first 
method  attempted  was  to  stamp  each  egg 
shipped  by  the  association.  This  however, 
was  found  to  be  objectionable  to  the  buyers 


of  the  eggs,  since  the  retail  trade  discrimin- 
ated against  the  marketing  of  individual 
eggs.  The  grading  of  the  eggs  was  done 
by  the  producer.  The  small  and  dirty  eggs 
were  used  at  home.  Only  those  eggs  which 
would  maintain  the  desired  quality  were 
shipped  through  the  association.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  in  grading  and  handling 
of  the  eggs  by  a  competent  person.  It  was 
necessary  to  select  a  party  to  make  ship- 
ments for  the  association.  In  the  case  of 
the  Providence  Association  the  local  store 
was  selected  as  a  place  for  shipping  the 
eggs  since  the  merchant  was  very  enthus- 
iastic over  the  entire  proposition.  Con- 
siderable of  the  success  of  the  organization 
can  be  traced  to  his  efforts.  There  seems 
to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  merchants  in 
many  towns  to  cooperate  with  the  pro- 
ducers in  organizing  and  establishing  asso- 
ciation along  similar  lines. 

There  are  several  different  methods  which 
have  proven  successful  in  the  handling  of 
the  eggs.    Each  community  has  its  differ- 


Clean  Eggs  Attract  Sales 

ent  problems  to  solve.  First,  the  eggs  may 
be  handled  through  the  creamery  by  the 
buttermaker  or  his  assistant,  or  some  one 
appointed  by  the  association  to  take  charge 
of  this  work  at  the  creamery,  being  paid 
according  to  arrangements  made  by  the 
board  of  directors.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  a  statement  should  be  made  show- 
ing eggs  shipped  and  price,  paid;  also  ex- 
penses incurred.  The  expenses  incurred 
in  shipping  will  be  deducted  from  the  sell- 
ing eggs  shipped  and  prices  paid;  also  ex- 
tween  the  local  price  paid  for  the  eggs  plus 
the  cost  of  handling,  and  the  selling  price, 
is  the  premium. 

The  second  method  of  marketing  eggs 
leaves  the  shipping  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chant in  the  town.  This  system  proves 
successful  in  the  case  of  the  Providence 
association.  If  the  merchant  does  the 
candling  and  grading,  he  will  receive  one 
half  the  premium  price.  If  the  producer 
does  the  candling  and  grading,  the  merchant 
does  the  handling  at  a  stated  rate  per 
dozen.  In  some  instances  the  writer  knows 
where  the  merchants  made  no  charge, 
since  they  realized  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion was  a  benefit  to  the  community.  _  This 
was  true  with  the  Providence  Association. 
In  the  case  where  there  are  two  or  more 
local  stores,  shipments  should  be  made 
simultaneously. 

When  the  merchant  does  the  candling 
and  grading,  the  producer  brings  the  eggs 
to  the  store  and  receives  a  card  upon  which 
is  designated  the  number  of  eggs  he 
brought  in.  Then  the  merchant  grades 
these  eggs  and  designates  in  a  proper  space 
the  various  grade.  When  payments  are 
made  to  the  merchant,  he  pays  the  pro- 
ducer according  to  the  grade  designated 
on  the  card.  The  merchant  keeps  a  ledger 
in  which  an  account  with  every  member 
is  entered.  Payments  are  then  made  in 
cash  or  trade,  according  to  the  desire  of 
the  producer.  Settlements  are  made  once 
a  month.    It  may  be  the  opinion  of  some 
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folks  that  this -is  not  a  true  form  of  coop- 
eration, yet  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
the  retail  stores  in  small  towns  are  a  vital 
part  of  the  community  and  the  best  possible 
form  of  cooperation  is  a  correlation  of  the 
thoughts  and  principles  which  will  be  a 
benefit  for  the  entire  community. 

WORKING  WITH  THE 
MERCHANT 

We  often  hear  of  considerable  antag- 
onism on  the  part  of  the  farmers  towards 
the  merchants  in  the  town.  This  is  to  be 
regretted  in  many  instances.  The  most 
progressive  communities  in  any  state  are 
found  where  the  town  and  rural  folks  have 
common  interests.  When  a  merchant 
handles  the  eggs  on  a  rate  basis,  per  dozen, 
the  producer  must  do  the  candling  and 
grading  of  the  eggs.  The  eggs  are  then 
brought  to  the  merchant's  place  of  business 
where  the  producer  receives  a  card  desig- 
nating the  number  of  eggs  brought  in  and 
the  different  grade.  The  eggs  are  then 
assembled  in  cases  and  each  grade  kept 
separate.  Shipments  are  then  made  to  mar- 
kets where  premium  prices  are  paid  for 
quality  eggs.  Oftentimes  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  with  carlot  ship- 
ments of  poultry  and  eggs  in  local  terri- 
tories, where  a  premium  is  offered  tor  the 
products  without  shipping  to  the  eastern 
markets  in  small  lots.  It  has  been  found 
advisable  to  ship  white  shelled  eggs  to 
New  York  because  the  New  York  market 
will  pay  a  premium  for  that  product.  The 
Boston  market  will  offer  a  premium  for 
brown  eggs. 

NECESSARY  FEATURES  TO 
WATCH 

In  organizing  a  cooperative  egg  market- 
ing association,  there  are  certain  features 
which  are  vitally  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  constant  supply.  Through 
standardization  and  proper  classification  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  must  always  be  the 
same.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  to  over- 
come with  such  an  organization  is  the  petty 
jealousy  and  suspicion  which  will  often- 
times develop  among  the  members.  lne 
writer  knows  of  several  instances  where 
egg  marketing  associations  have  failed,  due 
to  suspicion  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of 
the  members.  It  is  best  to  eliminate  the 
undesirable  members  as  soon  as  they  show 
evidence  of  such  practice. 

During  the  past  two  years,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  organizing  an  asso- 
ciation has  been  the  poor  shipping  facilities. 
Express  shipments  have  been  so  unsatis- 
•  factory  that  many  members  in  certain  or- 
ganizations have  become  discouraged.  It 
is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  it  is  better 
for  a  community  contemplating  organizing 
an  association  and  shipping  to  eastern  mar- 
kets to  wait  until  shipping  conditions  trend 
toward  normal.  This  opinion  is  based 
primarily  upon  the  experience  of  at  least 
five  or  six  organizations  operated  during 
the  past  four  years  If however,  ,  local 
markets  can  be  obtained,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  make  every  effort  toward  forming  sucn 
an  organization.  There  are  many  produce 
dealers  in  the  producing  territory  that 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  quality  products  if  they  knew 
that  they  could  receive  a  constant  supply 
of  a  superior  product. 
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"BUILT  TO  LAST" 

Century  "T"  steel  posts  are 
"built  to  last"  and  have  saved 
the  farmer  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  and  hard 
labor. 

In  our  well  equipped  plant 
we  have  a  capacity  of  five  car- 
loads of  Century  posts,  averag- 
ing five  thousand  posts  to  a 
car,  each  day.  To  drive  our 
output  of  posts  in  the  ground 
would  require  but  sixty-three 
men  and  sixty-three  boys  nine 
hours  of  easy  labor,  while  it 
would  require  714  men  nine 
hours  of  hard  labor  to  set  the 
same  number  of  wood  posts. 
Think  of  it!  588  more  men  re- 
quired each  day  to  set  the 
same  number  of ,  wood  posts 
than  it  would  to  drive  our  daily 
output  of  Century  double- 
angle  posts.  An  average  wage 
of  $5.00  per  day  shows  the 
startling  figures  of  $2,940  per 
day  saved  alone  in  using  Cen- 
tury "T"  steel  posts. 

That  is  not  all — Century 
steel  posts  will  out  last  three  to 
four  wood  posts  and  will  not 
burn  or  frost-heave;  they  pro- 
tect your  stock  from  light- 
ning; improve  the  value  of 
your  farm  by  their  beauty, 
utility  and  durability. 

The  Post 
with  the 
Double 
Angle 


/  Century  posts  were  first  de-  / 
veloped  with  the  view  of  giv- 
ing the  farmer  a  post  that 
would  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  fence  post.  They 
have  shown  the  world  that  a 
springy,  rust-resisting  metal 
must  be  properly  distributed 
in  a  shape  that  will  withstand 
the  shock  and  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  metal  must  be 
embodied  in  the  post  to  meet 
all  the  requirements. 

There  are  other  "T"  posts  on 
the  market  that  are  designed 
to  imitate  the  Century,  but  on 
account  of  its  great  strength, 
Funk  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  originally 
adopted  the  "T"  shape  for  the 
Century  and  drove  from  the 
market  the  light  and  flimsy 
angle  and  forced  others  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  then- 
posts. 

There  is  only  one  Century 
"T"  steel  post  and  it  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the 
standard  of  the  world. 

Buy  the  Century  and  do  not 
be  deceived  by  imitations.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle 
them  write  us. 

Funk  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Heights,  111. 
Write  for  Dealers  Proposition 


OTHER  BENEFITS  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION 

Another  benefit  to  be  gained  by  such  an 
organization  is  the  effect  it  will  have  upon 
the  poultry  kept  on  the  farm.  During  the 
first  year  that  one  of  the  associations  in 
Iowa  was  in  operation,  at  least  25  modern 
poultry  houses  were  built  in  the  community. 
Standard  bred  poultry  .was  introduced  on 
the  farms  where  mongrel  stock  was  kept 
before.  The  production  of  winter  eggs  was 
increased  from  50%  to  100%  in  many  of 
the  flocks. 

Constitution  and 
By-Laws 


of  the 
.Egg  Marketing 


Association 


CONSTITUTION 


Article  I 

Sec  1.    The  name  of  this  association  shall  be 
...  Egg  Marketing  Association. 

"Sec.  2.    (If  in  Iowa.)    The  ••• 

Egg  Marketing  Association  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  poultry  Producers'  Association. 

Article  II 

The  general  nature  of  the  business  proposed  to 
be  transacted  by  this  association  is  :  To  buy  and 
sell  poultry  and  eggs ;  to  purchase,  handle,  own, 
and  operate  all  necessary  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  the  proper  marketing  of  eggs  and 
poultry. 


olation ;  shall  make  a  complete  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  association  at  the 
annual  meeting,  or  when  requested  to  do  so ; 
shall  give  bond  in  such  amount  as  members  may 
require. 

6  The  board  of  directors  shall  conduct  the 
affairs  and  business  of  the  association ;  shall 
have  power  to  employ  such  help  as  may  be 
necessary;  to  make  assessments  upon  the  asso- 
ciation If  approved  at  a  regular  or  called  meet- 
ing •  rigidly  enforce  rules  in  regard  to  collecting, 
handling  and  marketing  products  of  the  asso- 
ciation;  audit  the  accounts  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  at  the  end  of  each  year;  appoint  all 
committees  and  fill  all  vacancies  which  may 
occur  in  the  board  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

7  No  member  shall  handle  poultry  products 
of  a  non-member  through  the  association,  or 
under  the  name  of  the  association.  Members 
violating  this  by-law  forfeit  their  right  to  mem- 
bership. Members  are  required  to  sell  all  eggs 
through  the  association,  excepting  those  which 
may  be  used  or  sold  for  hatching  purposes. 

8.  All  persons  are  eligible  to  membership  in 
this  association  who  raise  poultry  for  market 
purposes,  who  are  duly  elected  by  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  sign  by-laws  and 
pay  annual  dues  of  twenty-five  cents  (25c)  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Poultry  Producers 
Association. 

9  The  secretary-treasurer  of  this  association 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  deem  just. 

10.  Each  member  shall  be  provided  with  a 
rubber  stamp  and  shall  stamp  each  egg.  Rub- 
ber stamps  must  be  secured  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Iowa  Poultry  Producers'  Association,  and 
at  all  times  are  to  be  considered. as  the  property 
of  the  Iowa  Poultry  Producers'.  Association. 
Each  stamp  has  an  identification  number  for  the 
protection  of  each  member. 

11  Any  member  who  shall  attempt  to  sell  to 
the  association  an  egg  which  is  bad  from  any 


FARMERS  IN  ATCHISON 
COUNTY,  MO.,  ORGANIZING 
CO-OPERA  TIVE  ELEVA  TOR 

Keen  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  co- 
operative elevator  company  now  being  or- 
ganized by  the  farmers  in  this  community. 
The  company  will  be  capitalized  at  $15,000, 
half  of  which  was  pledged  in  one  day.  A 
campaign  will  continue  until  the  full  amount 
is  raised.  There  are  no  co-operative  ele- 
vators in  Atchison  county  at  present,  this 
being  the  Jirst  attempt  to  organize  such  an 
association.  County  Agent  Slaughter  is  as- 
sisting in  the  organization  work. — C. 


Two  Types  of  Chicken  Houses 


Article  III 

Sec  1  This  association  shall  have  legal  ex- 
istence as  soon  as  twenty  (20)  members  have 
signed  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Sec  2     This  association  shall  have  legal  ex- 
istence until  such  a  time  as  members  may  desig- 
nate.   It  may  disband  when  two-th  rds  (%) 
of  the  active  members  vote  to  disband. 
Article  IV 

Sec.  1.  The  affairs  and  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Five 

D1SMt02S'  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect 
from  their  number  a  President,  Vice-President 
and  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Article  V 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  empowered  to 
ordain  and  establish  all.  by-laws  and  regulations 
necessary  to  the  association,  and  to  alter  and 
amend  the  same  at  the  wall  of  two-thirds  (%) 
vote  of  the  members. 

BY-LAWS 

1  The  members,  at  the  annual  meeting  in 

of  each  year,  shall  elect  from  their 
number  by  ballot,  five  directors 

2  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  members,  the  newly  elected 
directors  shall  meet  and  organize  by  the  elec- 
tion of  a  president,  vice-president  and  secretary- 

tre3asu£he  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  board  and  members,  call  any  special  meet- 
ing of  the  board  or  members  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  three  directors  or  five  members,  or 
when  in  his  judgment  the  ip^rest  of  toe  associa- 
tion demands  it,  and  perform  all  other  duties 

re4UlrTheyvice^president  shall  perform  all  the 
duties  of  the  president  in  his  absence. 

6  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  record  the 
minutes  of  all  regular  and  called  meetings  in  a 
book  for  that  purpose;  attend  to  all  correspond- 
ence;  collect  all  money  due  the  association ;  keep 
a  book  showing  the  date,  amount  and  from 
whom  collected,  of  all  eggs  received  ;  keep  a  just 
and  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received, 
from  whatever  source  ;  shall  pay  to  members  the 
amount  due  them  and  pay  all  debts  of  the  asso- 
ciation which  have  been  verified  by  the  board 
of  directors;  shall  deliver  promptly  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Iowa  Poultry  Producers  Associa- 
tion such  records  and  information  as  are  re- 
quested, and  remit  promptly  such  moneys  as 
may  belong  to  the  Iowa  Poultry  Producers  Asso- 


cause  whatever,  excepting  a  blood  spot,  shall  be 
punished  as  follows  :  . 

First  Offense — A  fine  of  Fifty  cents,  one-half 
of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Poultry  Producers'  Association,  and  the 
other  half  of  which  shaH  remain  in  the  local 
association  treasury. 

Second  Offense — A  fine  of  One  Dollar,  to  be 
divided  as  in  the  first  case. 

Third  Offense — Expulsion  from  the  association 
and  recall  of  the  stamp  used  for  marking  the 

6g12  Each  member  shall  deliver  his  produce  to 
the  place  required  by  the  board  of  directors. 

13  All  association  shipments  must  be  m 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Iowa  Poultry  Producers'  Association. 

14  These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amend- 
ed at  any  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  (%)  vote 
of  the  members  present,  notice  having  been  given 
at  a  previous  meeting. 

15.      Rules    Necessary    to    Produce  Extra 

°t!HtChfckens  must  be  healthy,  good  size,  and 
pure  bred   stock  should  be  raised  instead  ol 

b  Plenty  of  clean  nests  must  be  provided  in 
the  chicken  house  or  places  where  the  hens  lay. 

c.  Sitting  hens  must  be  separated  from  the 
laytag^flock^  ^  broken  up  imme- 
diately or  transferred  to  a  place  where  the  sit- 
ting hens  are  housed.  ■    „   , 

e  Eggs  must  be  gathered  daily  in  cool 
weather  and  twice  daily  in  very  warm  or  ex- 
tremely cold  weather. 

f.  All  eggs  must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  and 
well  ventilated  place.  .  „„^_ 

g.  A  warm  kitchen,  damp  cellar,  or  in  a  room 
where  oil,  onions,  or  strong  odorous  vegetables 
are  kept  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  eggs  readily 

abhCI  bAOCdry,'  cool,  clean,  well  ventilated  cellar 

0ri.^Nevertwasheetggs,  as  it  spoils  their  keeping 
qualities^  eggg  &t  home  or  mar. 

ket  them  without  stamping.  . 

k  Eggs  of  questionable  quality  must  not 
be  marketed  through  the  association.  „„0(llWo 

1  Always  keep  the  eggs  as  cool  as  possible 
and  away  from  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

m.  Market  all  eggs  at  least  twice  a  week  iw 
summer  and  fall,  and  not  longer  than  once  a 
'    week  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 

n  After  June  1st  all  mature  males  must  be 
confined  or  sold,  and  infertile  eggs  produced. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT,  CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC.,  REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912 

Of    American     Co-operative     Journal,  published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  October,  1920. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss.  Before  me, 
a-  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  state  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Millard  R.  Myers,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  -  according  to  law,  deposes 
1  and  says  that  he  is  the  Managing  Editor  of  the 
American  Co-operative  Journal,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24^  1912, 
embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  American  Co-operative  Publishing  Co., 
608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  editor,  Mark  Pickell, 
608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  managing  editor, 
Millard  R.  Myers,  608'  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago; 
business  managers,  Millard  R.  Myers,  A.  M.  Men- 
Hff,  608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

2  That  the  owners  are  (give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its 
name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  to  a 
amount  of  stock)  :  Bement  Gram  Co.,  Bement,  111. , 
Galva  Grain  Co.,  Galva,  111. ;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  Illinois,  Bloomington,  111.;  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Ohio,  Defiance,  O. , 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Indiana,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
of  Iowa,  Fort  Dodge,  ^. ;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Benson  Mmn  ;  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  South  Dakota,  bioux 
Falls  S  D. ;  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D  ;  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association  of  Kansas,  Hutchinson,  Kas. ; 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Oklahoma, 
Enid,  Okla. ;  American  Co-operative  Publishing  'Co., 
608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. ;  American  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company,  Treasury  Stock,  608 
So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

3.    None.  .  .  . 

4  .  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  m  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees  or  in  any  otto 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockhold- 
ers and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees  hold  sloe* 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has.  no  reason  to 

-  believe  that  any  other  person,  association  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest,  direct,  or  indirect,  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 

'     by  him.  . 

5  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers  during 
the  six  months  preceding  the  dat«j  shown  above  is 
75,000.  (This  information  is  required  from  daily  puo- 
lic'ations  only.)  MILLARD  R.  MYERS. 

•    (Signature   of  editor,   publisher,   business  man- 

Sweorn°to°aVndersubscribed'  before  me  this  30th  day 
of  September,  1920. 

(Seal)  MICHAEL  J.  O'MALLEY. 
(My  commission  expires  March  8,  1924.) 
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Preston  -  Lansing  Vitrified 
Tile  Blocks  are  specially 
designed  with  ship-lap  ends 
to  provide  extra  strength  in 
wall  construction.  Notice 
the  extra  air  space  for 
proper  insulation,  and  the 
extra  deep  grooves  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  block 
for  additional  strength, 
which  provides  extra  space 
for  twisted  steel  reinforce- 
ment. 


Everybody's  Ideal  in  Grain 
Storage  Bins 

For  a  reasonable  first  cost — and  lowest 
ultimate  cost,  there  is  no  other  construc- 
tion that  equals  vitrified  tile.  It  is  a  ma- 
terial everlasting — fire-proof — insect-proof 
— requires  no  upkeep  expense  such  as 
painting,  water-proofing,  etc.  Proof 
against  rot,  rats,  rust,  fire  and  moisture. 
Beautiful  in  design,  durable  in  construc- 
tion. Preston-Lansing  Tile  Grain  Bins 
give  you  all  advantages  of  carefully  se- 
lected vitrified  tile.  Their  many  advan- 
tages have  been  proved  through  years  of 
service  by  satisfied  users  everywhere. 

Preston 

fansing 

mi    Tile  Grain  Bins 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dept.  414,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories  at  Urichsville,  O.; 
Brazil,  Ind.;  Fort  Dodge,  la. 


Hammond  Company  Mill 
with  Preston-Lansing  Bins, 
at   Laurinburg,   New  York. 
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Enlightened  Self-interest 

TUIR.  FARMER,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  purse  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
present  system  of  marketing  your  crops.  Many  plans  are  proposed  to  you.  First, 
study  the  one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  seventy  years  and  which  brought  order  out  of 
chaos  previously  existing.  Simply  send  your  name  and  address  to  Room  717  Board  of 
Trade,  Chicago,  and  receive  the  booklet  'Things  You  Should  Know  About  the  Board  of 
Trade"  with  its  interesting  chapters  on  hedging,  speculation  and  other  matters  of  Vital 
interest  to  those  who  grow  or  handle  grain. 


THAT  business  is  best  conducted  which  is 
inspired  by  an  enlightened  self-interest. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  position  attained 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  most  influ- 
ential of  the  world's  grain  markets,  and  by  the 
grain  exchange  system  of  the  United  States  in 
general. 

WWW 

THE  remarkable  economy  of  the  present 
system  of  marketing  grain  was  not  in- 
vented ;  it  developed  through  several  gen- 
erations in  the  keen  competition  of  great  mar- 
ket centers  for  the  trade  of  the  world.  Waste 
of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  in  the  handling  of  grain 
would  in  a  year  of  abundant  crops  turn  buy- 
ers to  markets  where  that  fraction  was  saved. 
Thus  the  saving  is  a  matter  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  by  which  producer  and  consumer  alike 
benefit. 

WWW 

THE  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago  has  led  in 
the  development  of  a  system  which  for 
influence,  economy,  efficiency  and  fair- 
ness to  all,  finds  no  superior  in  history.  Any 
practical  plan  of  marketing  must  include  the  es- 
sentials of  its  processes  for  weighing  and  in- 
spection of  grain,  for  storage  and  reclamation; 
for  buying  and  selling  against  future  require- 
ments; for  credit;  for  an  open  meeting  place 
for  buyers  and  sellers ;  for  the  collection  of  in- 


formation and  statistics;  for  the  risk  of  owner- 
ship of  surplus  crops  now  assumed  by  the  little- 
understood  speculator;  for  the  year-'round 
market  and  the  stabilization  of  prices. 

uwww 

THERE  is  abundant  testimony  of  these 
facts  from  courts,  legislative  and  indus- 
trial committees  and  economists.  Herbert 
Hoover  said  to  congress  during  the  stress  of  the 
war  that  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  the 
most  economic  agency  in  the  world  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  foodstuffs.  Judge  Grosscup  in  the 
Federal  court  in  a  decision  relating  to  the  legiti- 
mate establishment  of  boards  of  trade  said: 

"They  balance  like  the  governor  of  an  engine 
the  otherwise  erratic  course  of  prices.  They  focus 
intelligence  from  all  lands  and  the  prospects  for 
the  whole  year  by  bringing  together  minds  trained 
to  weigh  such  intelligence  and  to  forecast  the  pros- 
pects. They  tend  to  steady  the  markets  more 
nearly  to  their  right  level  than  if  left  to  chance  and 
unhindered  manipulation." 

WWW 

OF  speculation  as  represented  by  the' spec- 
ulator who  assumes  the  risk  of  owner- 
ship of  surplus  crops,   the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  commented : 

"Speculation  of  the  kind  by  competent  men  is 
self-adjustment  of  society  to  the  probable.  Its 
value  is  well  known  as  a  means  of  avoiding  or 
mitigating  catastrophes,  equalizing  prices  and  pro- 
viding for  periods  of  want. 


PAID  ADVERTISEMENT 
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Store  Your  Grain 

.in 

Duro  Cribs 

FOR  CORN  AND  WHEAT 

Save  all  of  your  grain — make  every  bushel  pay 
you  a  profit  for  the  growing.  Duro  Grain  Bins 
are  made  from  the  purest  galvanized  copper 
iron;  it  is  rust-resisting  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Once  your  grain  is  in  a  Duro  it  is  safe  from  every 
possible  source  of  waste  or  loss. 

$200,000,000  LOSS  IN  FOOD  STUFFS 

Over  $200,000,000  in  foodstuffs  are  destroyed 
annually  by  rats  and  mice.  The  grain  that  rats 
and  mice  destroy  on  your  farm  would  more  than 
pay  your  taxes. 

Positively  no  loss  of  moulded  wheat  or  corn  be- 
cause the  carefully  designed  ventilating  slots  in- 
sure proper  ventilation  and  perfectly  cured 
grain. 

You  can  put  a  Duro  bin  on  plank  or  concrete  floor  in  a  few  hours — the  sheets  are 
bolted  together.  The  bin  is  shipped  to  you  crated  complete  with  side  and  top- 
filling  doors,  ventilating  pipe,  and  bolts,  and  metal  floor  if  desired.  Complete 
instructions  for  assembling  with  each  bin. 
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MAIL  THE  COUPON 
TODAY 
—  v  FOR  PRICES  AND 

LITERATURE 


The  C.  C.  Fouts  Company 

714  Wood  Street 


MIDDLETOWN, 


OHIO 


/ 

HOLD  YOUR  ^ 
GRAIN  FOR         '  1  tin. 

HIGHER  /  C.  C.  FOUTS 

prices     /  COMPANY 

/ 

/  714  Wood  Street 

^  Middletown,  Ohio 

V 

Name   ,.  .<  , 

/ 

^//r.  f.  d   


TOWN   STATE 
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WORLDS  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BY  CHARLES  S.  MICHAELS 


a  boom  to  get  under  way.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  was  no  great  surplus 
of  many  commodities  when  the  general  de- 
cline in  prices  started  and  the  surplus  that 
seemed  to  exist  was  largely  artificial,  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  public  to  buy. 


-  The  world  has  apparently  exhausted  its 
invisible  reserve  of  wheat,  and  in  this  state- 
ment is  the  key  to  the  persistent  buying  by 
importing  countries  in  the  face  of  every 
scrap  of  financial,  economic  and  crop  news 
Miat  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  buying 
hould  cease.  Foreign  exchange  has  rai- 
ded slightly  from  the  low  point  prevailing 
sometime  ago,  sterling  being  up  10c  to 
around  $3.54  at  one  time,  compared  with 
a  normal  of  $4.86,  but  even  this  figure  im- 
poses an  immense  burden,  on  importing 
countries,  and  it  is  most  surprising  that 
they  should  take  hold  as  freely  as  they  have. 
For  instance,  on  December  23  the  British 
Commission  was  reported  as  having  taken 
2,000,000  bu.  hard  winter  wheat  via  the 
Gulf,  and  the  continent  took  1,000,000  bu. 
the  same  day.  Yet  premiums  at  the  Gulf 
failed  to  advance  even  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
because  farmers  sold  about  as  much  wheat 
as  the  exporters  bought.  Were  it  not  for 
the  financial  situation  the  world  over  the 
wheat  market  might  be  regarded  as  ripe  for 
a  sensational  upturn,  and  there  are  many 
things  to  indicate  that  such  a  happening  is 
possible  even  though  money  is  very  scarce 
and  interest  rates  high  which  exchange  is 
low. 

British  Buying  for  Germany 

It  is  understood  that  the  big  buying  by 
the  British  Commission  of  late  has  been  for 
Germany.  The  buying  by  the  British  was 
a  mystery  to  even  the  exporters  in  Chi- 
cago, and  some  of  them  do  not  know  even 
yet  that  Germany  is  to  get  the  grain.  How 
"the  story  was  secured  by  the  writer  does 
not  matter.  It  is  the  inside  "dope."  The 
proposition  is  simply  this.  France  has  been 
paying  Germany  $1  per  ton  gold  for  every 
ton  of  coal  shipped.  The  payments  are  re- 
ported at  around  $77,000,000.  The  money, 
was  paid  on  the  plea  that  the  miners  were 
underfed  and  could  not  work  unless  they 
received  larger  rations.  This  money,  it  was 
officially  announced,  was  not  used  for  the 
purpose  intended.  Instead  it  was  sent  along 
with  $40,000,000  more  to  pay  for  various 
purchases  from  England.  Part  of  the  gold 
was  applied  on  the  purchase  of  wheat,  and 
the  balance  was  paid  in  marks.  The  profit 
tn  the  wheat  was  set  at  about  a  certain 
figure  in  order  to  cover  the  chance  of  Ger- 
many going  bankrupt.  It  was  figured  that 
if  Germany  did  so  the  United  Kingdom 
would  do  likewise.  Hence  we  see  England 
buying  wheat  heavily  in  the  United  States 
in  the  face  of  statistics  indicating  that  it 
has  on  hand  at  the  present  time  and  on 
ocean  passage  a  supply  equal  to  three 
months'  requirements,  and  the  purchases 
made  of  late  will  go  to  Germany.  The  lat- 
ter country  needs  foodstuffs  greatly,  and 
there  is  more  than  an  outside  probability 
that  liberal  quantities  of  corn  and  oats  prod- 
ucts will  be  taken  before  long.  Much  de- 
pends on  what  action  Congress  takes  to 
return  the  money  held  in  this  country  be- 
longing to  German  corporations  and  cit- 
izens. 

CUT  DOWN  EXPORT  SURPLUS 

Latest  cables  from  Australia  indicate  that 
ihe  wheat  crop  there  has  been  damaged 
more  or  less  by  severe  storms.  Recent  es- 
timates have  shown  a  crop  of  around  130,- 
000,000  bu.  wheat  in  prospect,  but  such  a 
yield  will  never  be  secured  on  account  of 
a  peculiar  custom.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions Australia  cuts  about  25  per  cent  of  its 
wheat  acreage  for  hay.  Supplies  of  hay  and 
)ther  roughage  in  that  country  have  been 


very  small  for  years  and  the  farmers  are 
not  inclined  to  take  a  risk  of  another  dry 
period  which  periodically  sweeps  over  that 
country,  as  happened  last  year,  when  the 
crop  was  practically  a  failure,  and  less  than 
actual  bread  and  seed  requirements.  Had  it 
not  been  for  an  immen.se  carryover  from 
previous  crops,  Australia  would  have  had 
to  import  wheat.  If  25  per  cent  of  the  acre- 
age is  cut  for  hay  this  year  this  would  theo- 
retically reduce  the  estimated  yield  to  100,- 
000,000  bu.  Allowing  30,000,000  bu.  for  bread 
and  seed  requirements  would  leave  70,000,- 
000  bu.  for  export.  However,  a  cable  was 
received  a  few  days  ago  estimating  the  sur- 
plus at  88,000,000  bu.,  and  this  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  recent  reports 
showing  100,000,000  bu.  Perhaps  after  al- 
lowing for  carryover  from  previous  crops 
Australia  may  ship  all  told  around  88,000,- 
000  bu. 

Harvesting  is  general  in  Argentine  under 
favorable  weather  conditions,  and  new  wheat 
has  commenced  to  move  from  the  more 
advanced  sections,  the  first  shipments  be- 
ing made  this  week.  Latest  cables  estimate 
the  exportable  surplus  around  120,000,000 
bu.  Of  this  quantity  possibly  20,000,000  bu., 
more  or  less,  will  go  to  Brazil  and  other 
non-European  countries.  As  yet  very  little 
new  crop  grain  has  been  sold  for  export, 
a  most  unprecedented  condition.  This  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  sellers  there 
want  buyers  to  assume  any  export  tax  or 
super  tax  that  the  Government  may  impose 
after  the  sales  are  made,  and  so  far  buyers 
and  sellers  are  apart.  There  is  something 
else  checking  sales  from  that  country,  but 
what  it  is  has  not  been  ascertained  as  yet. 
Argentine  wheat  prices,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  export  tax  have  been 
higher  than  those  prevailing  in  Chicago, 
and  freight  rates  are  also  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

Rouinania  has  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  wheat  and  rye  except  under  the  condi- 
tion that  merchandise  deemed  necessary  for 
the  public  good  is  imported  of  equal  value. 
This  brings  the  wheat  and  rye  trade  of  that 
,  country  back  to  the  basis  of  barter  and  ex- 
change. It  is  understood  that  the  Foreign 
Trade  Finance  Corporation  which  is  being 
formed  in  the  United  States  will  operate 
on  substantially  the  same  basis  in  dealing 
with  Europe.  This  would  of  course  reduce 
the  possibility  of  a  loss  to  a  minimum. 

General  outlook  for  the  new  crops  m 
Europe  is  favorable  with  an  increased  acre- 
age in  France.  Parts  of  Italy  have  been 
•  experiencing  floods.  Drought  has  been  re- 
lieved in  North  Africa  to  some  extent  but 
I  that  section  must  buy  wheat  liberally.  In 
India  21,000,000  acres  out  of  a  total  of  30,- 
000,000  acres  for  the  country  are  urgently  in. 
need  of  rain. 

GENERAL  WHEAT  MARKET 

Business  conditions  rather  than  routine 
news  is  the  dominating  influence  in  the 
wheat,  corn  and  oats  markets  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  wheat 
prices  have  not  advanced  in  the  face  of  a 
very  bullish  statistical  position,  the  bad 
business  reports  causing  the  latter  to  be 
ignored  by  the  trade  in  general.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  business  conditions  will  not 
change  materially  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, but  after  then  the  general  impression 
is  that  we  will  be  on  the  mend.  Judging 
from  the  reports  that  are  received  from  all 
sources  it  will  be  February  or  March  before 
business  is  on  an  even  keel  again,  but  by 
next  summer  there  are  many  who  look  for 
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MINNEAPOLIS  PROPOSES 
LIMIT  ON  FUTURE  TRADES 

Leading  members  of  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  submitted  a 
definite  proposal  to  the  senate  committee 
on  agriculture  that  legislation  shall  be  in- 
troduced at  the  present  session  of  congress 
to  check  speculation  in  wheat.  Apprehen- 
sion that  congress  may  decide  to  abolish 
trading  in  futures  altogether,  on  account  of 
the  extent  to  which  such  trading  has  been 
accompanied  in  recent  months  by  a  drastic 
decline  in  grain  prices,  is  the  reason  given 
for  their  action. 

That  drastic  legislation  of  some  descrip- 
tion will  be  passed  by  congress  to  check  so- 
called  grain  gambling  is  regarded  by  many 
Minneapolis  traders  as  "a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. They  have  given  up  hope  of  preserv- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  grain  exchanges 
unimpaired,  and  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
minimize  the  damage  to  the  marketing  sys- 
tems which  they  believe  will  result  from 
pending  legislation. 

One  of  .the  leading  advocates  of  restric- 
tion, rather  than  abolition  of  trading  in 
futures,  is  C.  A.  Magnuson,  president  of 
the  Northwestern  Elevator  Company,  and  . 
a  former  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  suggests  that 
individual  traders  should  not  be  permitted 
to  buy  or  sell  the  future  for  more  than 
500,000  bushels.  Price  fluctuations  in  re- 
cent weeks,  he  believes,  betray  manipula- 
tion of  the  market,  and  in  his  opinion 
manipulation  will  continue  throughout  the 
present  crop  year. 

"Manipulation  would  be  exceedingly  dif-. 
ficult  with  a  500,000-bushel  limit  on  indi- 
vidual trading,"  Mr.  Magnuson  said.  "It 
is  objected  that  big  operators  would  get 
around  such  a  limitation  by  employing  dum- 
mies. In  theory  the  dummy  can  do  every- 
thing the  principal  can  do.  In  practice  he 
cannot.  Men  who  employed  dummies 
could  hardly  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  pub- 
licity in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of 
necessary  guarantees  against  loss,  and  such 
publicity  would  defeat  their  purpose.  In  my 
judgment  a  limitation  on  future  trading 
•-would  largely  eliminate  manipulation." 


EQUITY  CHARGES  CONSPIR- 
ACY BY  MINNEAPOLIS  CHAM- 
BER  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Equity  Co-operative  Exchange  has 
made  a  complaint  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  citing  the  Minneapolis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  publishers  of  the 
"Co-operative  Manager  and  Farmer"  of 
Minneapolis  as  practicing  unfair  competi- 
tion in  the  grain  trade.  The  Equity  states 
that  it  is  denied  membership  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  ground 
that  it  does  business  on  the  principle  of  co- 
operative marketing.  It  also  charges  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  "Co- 
operative Manager  and  Farmer"  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  business  of 
the  members  of  the  competing  exchange. 
Fake,  misleading  statements  regarding  the 
Equity  Co-operative  Exchange  are  alleged 
to  have  been  published  by  the  "Co-operative 
Manager  and  Farmer."  The  Equity  also 
charges  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
refused  to  give  them  telegraphic  service 
and  that  they  have  refused  to  buy  grains 
from  the  Equity  Exchange. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  TRACTOR 


Sold  on  Time 
Paym  en  ts-On  e 
Year  to  Pay 


The  Reliable  Co-operative  Tractor 

has  been  officially  endorsed  as  a  standard  tractor  for  the  Co-operative  organ- 
ization. Your  officials  made  careful  investigation,  which  showed  that  this 
tractor  best  meets  the  requirements  of  farmer  members. 

Power  farming  is  here  to  stay.  The  tractor  you  need  is  of  simple  but 
strong  construction,  moderately  priced  and  economical  in  operation.  That  is 
why  the  decision  was  made  to  market  the  Reliable  Co-operative  to  members. 
It  is  the  best  all-around  tractor — and  the  price  is  right. 

Investigation  showed  that  many  farmers  hesitated  about  buying  a  tractor 
because  they  were  afraid  of  not  getting  service.  We  have  therefore  arranged 
to  furnish  an  expert  service  man  for  each  group  of  elevators.  He  will  carry 
essential  repair  parts  and  be  on  hand  to  help  you  in  other  ways  when  needed. 

Remember — our  watchword  is  "Co-operation."  By  standardizing  on  this 
tractor,  we  can  give  you  the  service  you  need — but  YOUR  CO-OPERATION 
IS  NECESSARY.  The  Reliable  will  be  handled  by  the  Farmers'  Elevators. 
Write  us  direct. 

The  Reliable  Tractor  and  Engine  Co. 

PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO 
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HOG  PRICES  LOWEST 
SINCE  1916 

Hog  prices  just  at  press  time  were  lowest 
of  the  year;  in  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
back  the  records  to  early  in  1916  to  find  a 
lower  set  of  markets.  There  is  less  talk  of 
$8.00  hogs  as  packers  developed  a  keen  ap- 
petite for  hogs,  when  they  were  able  to  put 
up  droves  at  the  $9.00  mark.  Armour 
turned  his  buyers  loose  when  the  $9.00  top 
was  established  and  all  others  followed 
suit,  resulting  in  some  reaction  in  quota- 
tions. Owing  to  a  broad  demand  from 
eastern  shippers  light  hogs  have  come  more 
in  favor  and  are  enjoying  a  slight  premium. 
The  major  part  of  the  run  is  made  up  of 
hogs  weighing  over  200  lbs.  and  as  light 
weights  are  needed  to  fill  fresh  meat  and 
bacon  orders  hence  the  featherweight  pop- 
ularity. 

The  new  crop  of  hogs  is  putting  on  weight 
in  nice  fashions,  assuring  the  trade  of  plenty 
of  250  lb.  shoats.  Pigs  were  never  so  scarce 
and  are  selling  at  top  levels. 


BRITAIN  DEMANDS  PIGS 

British  demand  for  frozen  pigs  is  putting 
considerable  life  in  this  class  of  stock  while- 
call  from  Germany  for  frozen  sows  is  put- 
ting a  grade  of  hogs  that  were  recently  dis- 
counted $1.00  per  cwt.  on  a  parity  with 
mixed  stuff.  Thirty  days  hence  the  east 
will  be  more  interested  in  Western  markets 
and  with  that  fact  existing,  the  best  policy 
to  pursue  is  to  hold  light  stock  until  further 
in  the  winter  packing  season  as  the  in- 
creased demand  will  insure  'better  prospects 
for  a  stable  market. 

Efforts  to  provide  Europe  with  credits 
affect  hogs  more  than  any  other  class  of 
livestock  as  that  is  the  meat  Continental 
Europe  will  buy  because  it  is  more  readily 
transported  and  is  better  adapted  to  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  needs.  There  is  all 
kinds  of  talk  of  hog  shortage  and  no  doubt 
this  is  true,  however,  any  great  shrinkage  in 
suply  will  not  show  up  until  March,  at 
which  time  packers  will  have  their  cellars 
well  filled. 

A  brief  period  of  prosperity  followed  the 
unusual  break  in  sheep  and  lamb  prices  and 
then  the  market  lapsed  in  a  semi-comatose 
.state  again,  erasing  all  the  appreciation  reg- 
istered during  the  period  of  December  17  to 
21,  inclusive.  On  the  November  high  spot, 
top  lambs  reached  $12.50;  yearlings  $11.00; 
wethers  $7.00;  ewes  $5.75.  At  press  time  top 
prices  stood  as  follows:  lambs  $10.75;  year- 
lings $8.00;  wethers  $6.00  and  ewes  $4.75. 


SHEEP  DUE  FOR  RISE 

All  Western  stuff  being  fed  in  Iowa  and- 
Illinois  is  for  sale  at  the  earliest  opportun- 
ity and  the  clean  up  of  these  will  probably 
be  completed  by  January  1st.  Liquidation 
of  native  stuff  in  the  east  has  about  run  its 
course  and  the  month  of  January  should  see 
a  stable  if  not  higher  set  of  markets  estab- 
lished. 


LESS  STOCK  BEING  FED 

Livestock  feeding  is  a  sore  issue.  In  only 
very  few  reports  was  it  stated  that  as  many 
cattle  or  hogs  would  be  fed  this  year  as  last. 
Sheep  feeding  is  away  down,  probably  not 
more  than  60  per  cent  as  many  as  last  year, 
being  fed. 


DOLLAR    DOWN  -  BALANCE 
LATER 

INDIANA. — I  note  that  the  papers  re- 
port Kansas  mills  are  offering  farmers  $1.00 
down  for  their  wheat,  the  balance  to  be 
paid  at  the  market  price  whenever  the  farmer 
desires  to  sell.  Will  you  please  explain  how 
this  is  done  and  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good 
plan? — P.  W.  M. 

Answer — The  plan  put  into  operation,  as 
we  understand  it,  simply  is  that  the  farmer 
delivers  his  wheat  to  the  mill  and  receives 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  $1.00  on  the  pur- 
chase price.  He  also  agrees  that  when  he 
desires  to  sell  he  shall  accept  the  market 
price  as  expressed  by  the  nearest  month  in 
future  trading  to  that  date,  less,  of  course, 
the  freight  from  the  mill  to  the  terminal 
market.  The  miller  buys  an  equal  amount 
of  grain  for  future  delivery  on  the  grain  ex- 
change and  thus  he  is  protected.  When  the 
farmer  gets  ready  to  sell,  the  miller  sells 
that  grain  that  he  has  purchased  for  future 
delivery  and  gives  the  farmer  the  difference 
between  what  he  has  sold  for  what  he  has 
advanced  to  the  farmer. 

This  virtually  makes  the  farmer  a  specu- 
lator in  grain  futures  and  would  be  just  as 
much  a  speculation  as  if  he  had  delivered 
his  grain  to  the  local  elevator  and  had  then 
purchased  on  the  future  market  an  equal 
sum  for  delivery  at  some  future  month. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  last  issue  the  big 
objection  to  the  plan  is  that  the  farmer  is 
not  well  enough  advised  to  speculate  suc- 
cessfully and  it  would  defeat  the  logical 
plan  of  marketing  grain  evenly  throughout 
the  year.  It  would  also  lead  the  farmer,  in 
case  he  should  be  successful  the  first  year, 
to  double  his  purchase  the  next  year  in  the 
future  market  and  soon  he  would  be  specu- 
lating just  the  same  as  any  other  uniformed 
speculator.  This  is  the  curse  of  speculative 
trading. 


When  Livestock  Commission  firm  feels 
justified  in  establishing  a  retail  butcher  shop 
in  order  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  meat, 
such  as  Livestock  Commission  firms  have 
recently  done  in  Sioux  City,  how  can  any 
clean  thinking  man  condemn  farmers  for 
establishing  a  selling  agency  for  the  prod- 
ucts that  they  produce  to  insure  themselves 
efficiency  in  selling? 


THE  CAPPER  BILL 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

possible  the  gigantic  gambling  operations 
which  are  now  regularly  conducted  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  elsewhere,  I 
would  give  my  unqualified  indorsement  to 
the  legislation. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  publish  this 
letter  as  you  request,  or  to  send  the  same 
to  Senator  Capper  if  you  so  desire. — J.  M. 
Anderson,  President,  Equity  Co-Operative 
Exchange. 


THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
CONVENTION 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

Charities  and  Correction.  During  the  dis- 
cussion G.  T.  Jamison,  the  new  warden  of 
the  penitentiary  took  the  floor  and  stated 
that  all  of  the  difficulties  in  the  manufacture 
which  made  their  twine  inferior  to  other 
twines  had  been  corrected,  but  that  all 
makes  of  twine  would  be  subject  to  varia- 
tion in  thickness,  a  condition  which  could 
not  be  overcome.  He  stated  that  the  1921 
twine  is  all  right. 
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CONDEMN  GOVERNMENT 
PROPAGANDA  ON  H.  C.  L. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  propaganda  for  greater  production  by 
farmers  regardless  of  production  cost  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  point  resulting  in  disaster  to  the  agricul- 
ture industry. 

Be  it  Resolved,  "That  it  is  the  conviction  of  this 
convention  that  this  situation  cannot  continue.  That 
either  costs  of  farming  must  be  lowered  or  prices 
of  farm  products  raised  or  there  will  be  such  reac- 
tion from  present  inequalities  to  the  extent  of  de- 
creasing production  below  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  consumption  of  the  American  people. 

We  deplore  the  constant  efforts  made  by  our  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  lower  prices  of  agricul- 
tural products.  It  is  our  belief  that  such  action  is 
entirely  without  his  province,  and  that  he  is  abusing 
the  trust  imposed  upon  him  when  he  is  attempting 
to  impose  these  hardships  upon  the  millions  whose 
welfare  is  dependent  upon  profitable  agriculture. 
These  efforts  that  have  been  constant  have  been  one 
of  the  factors  in  our  sharp  grain  decline  and  that 
we  would  not  complain  if  it  was  not  virtually  bank- 
rupting the  whole  agricultural  district. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  condition  is  held  unen- 
durable and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  mailed 
to  Secretary  Houston. 

Other  resolutions  of  interest  were: 
We  endorse  the  following  Resolution  of  the 
WOOL    MARKETING    COMMITTEE    of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  representing  the 
Wool    Growing   States    of   the    United    States  of 
America : 

Whereas,  in  response  to  urgent  appeal  during  the 
war,  the  domestic  production  of  wool  was  greatly  in- 
creased, and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  demoralized  market  conditions 
there  has  been  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  buy- 
ing, resulting  in  no  demand  for  wool,  the  warehouses 
of  this  country  are  now  filled  to  overflowing  with 
such  accumulations  awaiting  an  outlet;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  for- 
eign exchange,  foreign  wools  are  being  dumped  on 
our  domestic  markets  at  prices  considerably  lower 
than  the  cost  of  production  at  home. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  Congress  be 
petitioned  and  urged  to  place  at  its  session  in  De- 
cember an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  wools, 
woolens  and  all  sheep  products,  or  enact  such  other 
emergency  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  wool  growing  industry  of  this  country. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  demands  immediate  action. 

Whereas,  our  farmers'  elevator,  lumber  and  cream- 
ery companies  are  purely  local  in  character  and 
snares  of  stock  are  sold  not  for  investment  purposes, 
but  simply  to  provide  working  capital  for  these  or- 
ganizations and  only  to  parties  tributary  to  that  par- 
ticular town  or  station,  and  as  all  purchasers  of  this 
stock  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  these  organizations,  it  thereby  eliminates  all 
chance  of  fraud. 

Be  it,  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  our  legislative 
committee  use  its  influence  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature  to  have  all  local  farmers  organiza- 
tions exempted  from  procuring  license  to  sell  their 
stock,  as  we  consider  this  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
said  companies. 

Endorse  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Proposition 

Whereas,  as  we  believe  that  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  permit  ocean  commerce  to 
reach  the  Lake  ports  without  expensive  transfers  is 
necessary  to  save  freight  charges  and  avoid  disas- 
trous delay,  we  endorse  the  project  which  may  be 
found  most  feasible  by  our  government  engineers. 
We  request  our  state  legislature  to  provide  for  South 
Dakota  s  representation  with  the  other  fourteen  states 
in  the  Great  Lakes,  St.  Lawrence  Tide  Water  Asso- 
ciation, and  request  our  members  to  work  for  this 
measure. 

Whereas,  the  Transportation  Act  authorizes  rates 
to  be  high  enough  to  produce  6  per  cent  on  value 
of  American  R.  R. ;  the  same  to  be  above  all  ex- 
penses and  taxes,  and  the  same  constituting  prac- 
tically a  guarantee  on  the  cost  plus  basis  which  is 
economically  unsound  and  forces  American  agricul- 
ture and  industry  to  pay  excessive  rates  compared 
to  the  average  earnings  in  other  industries  and  is 
especially  objectionable  because  during  the  periods 
of  depression  which  it  is  hardest  to  pay  rates,  rates 
must  be  the  highest.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that 
we  most  earnestly  petition  our  representatives  in 
Congress  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  secure 
immediate  amendment  of  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1920,  eliminating  these  vicious  provisions,  which  have 
caused  such  a  heavy  burden  to  be  placed  on  Ameri- 
can  industry. 

The  association  also  endorsed  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Farmers'  National 
Grain  Dealers  Association  asking  for  the 
passage  of  the  Cummins  bill  to  give  farmers 
facts  on  world  conditions  of  grain  supply 
and  demand,  for  the  establishment  of  state 
and  national  purchasing  associations  as  well 
as  state  national  grain  commission  firms 
with   the   operation  of  terminal  elevators 


Count  the  Plies  in  This  Tire 

This  is  a  photograph  of  a  section  of  the  3-M-inch  Mellinger  Extra-Ply.    Notice  thai 
it  has  FIVE  plies — one  more  than  the  so-called  standard  tire  of  that  size  contains. 
Tests  have  proved  that  this  additional  layer  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  fabric  adds  25% 
to  35%  to  the  strength  of  the  Mellinger. 

You  will  find  the  extra  ply — extra  strength,  extra  mileage,  extra  value — not  only 
in  the  Ford  size  but  in  every  size  of  the 


Mellinger  EXTRA  -  PLY  Tire 

Guaranteed  8,000  Miles 

Extra  strength  of  fabric  is  only  one  of  several  things  responsible  for  the  Mellinger**  excep- 
tional mileage  records — 10,000  to  15,000  miles  without  a  breakdown  being  reported  fre« 
quently.  The  Mellinger  is  an  all-feature  QUALITY  tire.  It  has  an  improved  bead.  It  hai 
the  best  vacuum  anti-skid  tread  ever  designed..  It  is  made  by  hand,  cured  slowly  and  in 
spected  rigidly  before  leaving  the  factory.  And  it  contains  pure,  new,  super-vitalized 
WHITE  rubber.  Save  money  for  yourself  and  make  money  for  your  elevator  by  equip- 
ping your  car  with  Mellingers.    Ask  your  manager  for  them  TODAY. 

SAMPLES  FREE.  You  can  prove  for  yourself  that  the  Mellinger  Extra-Ply  is  a  better  tire — that  it 
has  the  stuff  in  it  hard  service  demands.  Let  us  send  you  our  circular,  "How  To  Test  Rubber,"  and  a 
generous  free  sample  of  the  rubber  used  in  the  Mellinger  tread.  Test  this  rubber  for  strength,  "life," 
resiliency.  Try  to  bite  off  a  piece  of  it.  Try  to  pull  it  in  two.  Then  you'll  understand  why  Mellinger* t 
almost  always  run  far  beyond  their  guarantee.  This  coupon  will  bring  you  the  free  test  outfit,  a  full 
description  of  the  Mellinger  Tire  and  special  direct  prices  to  elevator  customers.  Fill  it  out  and  mail 
it  NOW. 


This  coupon  will  bring  you  the  free  test  outfit,  a  full  description  of 
the  Mellinger  Tire  and  special  direct  prices  to  elevator  customers. 

Fill  it  out  and  mail  it  NOW. 

Mellinger  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

9th  and  Oak  Streets  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AFFBOTEDI 

To  Our  Readers: 

Our  investigation  proved  that  Mellinger 
manufactures  a  quality  tire  that  will  give  you 
mileage  service 

American  Co-operative  Publishing  Co. 


FREE  SAMPLE  COUPON 

MELLINGER  TIRE  ft  RUBBER  CO. 
9th  and  Oak  Streeti, 
Kansas  City,  Ho, 

Please  send  me  descriptions  ol  tha  Mellingax 
Extra-Ply  Tire,  special  direct  prices  to  elevator 
customers  and  free  test  outfit,  postpaid,  including 
sample  of  rubber  used  in  the  Meliinger  Tread. 

Name  •  •  •  • 

Town   Sttte  

P.  O.  Box.  R.  R.. 

or  Street  No.  » 
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FARMER  STOCKHOLDERS 

Purchase  the  Universal  Hog 
Feeder  that  will  save  from  30  to  40 
days  in  feeding  out  the  average  hog. 

Several  hogs  can 
eat  at  once  and  our 
agitators  are  pat- 
ented They  will 
not  clog  and  stop 
the  feed  from  com- 
ing down  to  the  hog. 

SAVE  75%  IN  LABOR 

The  universal  way 
in  producing  pork  is 
the  mo&t  econom- 
ical and  speeds  pro- 
duction. All  our 
Feeders  are  made 
of  good  lumber 
constructed  in  a  substantial  way  and  are 
guaranteed. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES  TODAY 


IDEAL  FEEDER  CO., 

Fredericktown,  Ohio. 
S«nd  pricei  and  literature  on  your  Universal  Sail  Feedar  v> 

R.  F.  D.  N«. 


Nam*. 


,p.  O  Stat*. 


for  cleaning,  storing,  drying,  mixing,  and 
transferring   grain,   and   its  merchandising 

at  home  and  abroad. 

SECRETARY'S  ADDRESS 

Secretary  Charles  Eyler  stated  that  he 
had  spent  considerable  time  trying  to  re- 
lieve the  car  shortage,  but  had  met  with 
little  success.    He  said: 

We  have  spent  considerable  time  trying  to  relieve 
the  car  shortage,  but  with  very  little  success,  as  you 
perhaps  know,  until  the  roads  were  returned  to  pri- 
vate ownership.  But  the  car  shortage,  unless  it  be- 
comes a  calamity,  is  not  what  we  are  concerned  so 
much  about,  because  it  equalizes  and  checks  the 
flow  of  grain  to  the  market  and  prevents  a  sudden 
slump  in  prices.  ■» 

Unfair  Car  Distribution 

It  is  the  unfair  distribution  of  cars  between  deal- 
ers that  is  deplorable.  While  we  have  had  several 
rulings  on  this,  it  seems  to  be  an  almost  impossible 
task  to  enforce  them,  because  the  railroads  disregard 
them  and  in  every  individual  case  we  have  the  whole 
thing  to  fight  over  again.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  either  will  not  or  cannot  enforce  its 
own  decisions.  Anyway,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
receive  complaints  from  farmers  elevators  continually 
that  they  do  not  receive  their  just  share  of  cars.  We 
would  advise  the  managers  to  use  the  car  order 
blanks,  date  them  properly,  stamp  the  hours  of  the 
day  when  filed  nd  insist  on  your  agent  signing  the 
blank  in  duplicate. 

We  have  attended  hearings  and  conferences  on 
freight  rates  and  have  tried  to  prevent  the  enormous 
and  unreasonable  increase  allowed  the  railroads  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But  it  seems 
that  the  Public  Utilities  Corporations  can  have  any- 
thing they  ask  for  nowadays  and  they  are  not  slow 
to  ask.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  the  rail- 
roads are  receiving  close  to  20c  per  bushel  to  trans- 
port your  corn  from  here  to  Chicago,  while  you  are 
only  receiving  about  40  cents  for  your  whole  year's 
labor  and  expense?  But  it  seems  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  powers  that  be  to  slap  these  fellows  on  the 
back  and  tell  them  to  skin  the  public  all  they  can 
and  then  turn  around  and  frown  on  the  farmer  and 
tell  him  to  raise  more  grain,  but  do  so  at  two-thirds 
cost  of  production.  They  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact,  however,  that  in  the  meantime  the  farmers  have 
been  organizing  and  gaining  strength  every  day  and 
these  very  powers  that  be  will  soon  regret  their  ar- 
bitrary ways.  I  deny  the  right  of  any  power,  gov- 
ernmental or  otherwise,  to  guarantee  a  profit  to  any 
class  of  business  organizations  and  deny  it  to  others. 
Their  sympathizers  argue  that  the  government  also 
places  a  limit  on  the  charges  they  can  make  and 
they  have  certainly  been  very  careful  to  make  them 
all  sufficient,  but  these  same  sympathizers  do  not 
consider  that  the  whole  year's  work  of  a  farmer  is 
sometimes  swept  away  in  a  day.  The  farmer  chances 
his  all  from  the  time  he  puts  in  his  crop  in  the 
spring. 

As  grain  elevators  are  a  part  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, they  are  as  much  of  a  necessity  to  the  rail- 
roads as  to  the  shipper.  Therefore,  the  charge  for 
leases  should  be  nominal,  where  they  have  been  un- 
reasonably high  for  several  years.  Our  legislative 
committee  should  see  that  the  next  legislature  fixes 
a  just  and  reasonable  rate  on  the  rental  for  these 
sites. 

Changed  Co-operative  Law 

Sub-section  4  of  Section  8849  of  the  Co-operative 
Law  has  been  amended  by  the  special  session  of 
the  legislature  so  as  to  make  it  optional  with  the 
Farmers  Company  whether  to  pay  patronage  divi- 
dends to  non-stockholders  or  not.  The  original  sec- 
tion as  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1919  was  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  made  it  compulsory  to  pay  patron- 
age dividends  to  non-stockholders,  and  I  think  you 
will  all  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  section  has  been 
changed. 

Your  secretary  has  attended  many  marketing  con- 
ferences during  the  past  year  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  has  been  accomplished  by  them  in  that  they 
have  paved  the  way  for  establishing  marketing  fa- 
cilities for  our  farmers'  organizations.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  grain  producing  farmers  must  go 
farther  than  their  local  farmers'  elevator.  Many 
ideas  on  this  subject  have  been  advanced  at  these 
meetings  and  many  plans  threshed  out,  but  no  defi- 
nite conclusion  has  been  reached  for  a  national  plan. 
From  press  reports  I  suppose  you  all  know  \v;iat 
was  done  at  a  meeting  last  July  at  Chicago.  This 
meeting  was  called  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  in  order  to  formulate  a  plan  for  a  na- 
tional marketing  association.  Mr.  Sapiro,  the  at- 
torney for  several  of  the  California  fruit  growers  as- 
sociations, was  the  headliner  on  the  speaking  pro- 
gram. He  elaborated  on  the  success  they  had  made 
in  their  organizations  and  there  is  no  question,  but 
what  they  have  made  a  success.  He  had  a  cut  and 
dried  program,  how  to  proceed  with  our  organiza- 
tion, eliminating  the  local  farmers'  elevator  and  ab- 
solutely fixing  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  grain.  But 
prune  selling  and  grain  selling  are  two  different 
problems.  The  meeting  finally  ended  by  a  commit- 
tee of  seventeen  being  appointed  to  work  out  a  plan. 
What  they  will  accomplish  is  to  be  seen,  but  the 
personnel  of  this  committee  surely  should  have  beep 
selected  with  more  thought  to  the  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  grain  business  of  the  members.  But 
let  us  hope  for  the  best.  But  while  they  are  plan- 
ning a  national  organization  which  perhaps  will  take 
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several  years  to  complete,  the  different  state  associa- 
tions are  establishing  their  own  organizations,  which, 
of  course,  will  be  the  units  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion when  established. 

The  bonding  of  officers,  as  well  as  the  compensa- 
tion insurance,  have  been  a  great  success  in  the 
past  year  and  have  saved  the  farmers'  companies 
in  the  state  a  lot  of  money.  But  there  still  are  com- 
panies that  do  not  take  advantage  of  this,  although 
they  are  members  of  the  association  and  pay  their 
dues,  when  by  placing  their  bonds  and  compensation 
insurance  with  us  they  could  save  their  dues  twice 
over. 

We  have  also  been  successful  in  our  Fire  Insur- 
ance Association,  although  the  same  condition  pre- 
vails as  in  the  other  two — our  companies  are  slow 
to  take  hold.  We  have  very  low  rates  now  and  are 
still  going  lower.  We  have  a  reserve  of  about  $12,- 
000  and,  of  course,  all  the  farmers  companies  are 
back  of  it  to  insure  its  safety.  The  farmers  com- 
panies are  established  for  economy,  but  they  will 
not  use  the  mediums  for  savings  that  are  provided 
for  them.  If  they  would  all  patronize  these  differ- 
ent branches  of  our  association,  I  know  that  we 
could  save  each  company  several  hundred  dollars 
per  year.  I  wonder  why  the  managers  and  directors 
complain  when  their  stockholders  patronize  their  com- 
petitor. . 

Your   secretary   takes   the  liberty   now   to  make 
some  suggestions  for  the  coming  year: 

Suggestions  for  Coming  Year 

The  delegates  at  this  convention  should  make  pro- 
vision for  the  organization  of  a  wholesale  purchas- 
ing association.  The  only  way  that  this  can  be  made 
a  success,  and  it  can  be  made  a  big  success,  is  to 
handle  only  carlot  shipments.  I  am  opposed  to 
warehouses  and  selling  in  small  lots  in  that  it  cre- 
ates too  much  overhead  expenses  and  thereby  defeats 
its  own  purpose.  The  association  will  purchase  the 
commodities  handled  by  the  farmer  elevators  and 
distribute  them  in  carload  lots.  For  example,  the 
companies  pool  the  buying  of  coal.  Each  manager 
sends  in  his  requirements  to  the  purchasing  agent 
early  next  spring  and  he  places  the  orders  in  big 
lots.  Of  course,  this  must  be  absolutely  understood 
that  when  the  order  is  placed  with  the  purchasing 
agent  there  must  be  no  duplication  in  buying  by 
the  farmers  company — that  is,  shipment  must  be  ac- 
cepted on  arrival.  This  can  be  worked  out  to  great 
advantage  on  coal,  twine,  lumber,  posts,  cement  and 
flour  and  feed.  Only  high-grade  goods  should  be 
handled. 

The  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associat'on  of  South 
Dakota  should  enter  the  grain  commission  business. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  consolidate  with 
the  Associations  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota. 
However,  this  is  for  the  convention  to  decide,  but 
you  should  enter  the  grain  commission  business. 

Auditing  the  accounts  of  the  farmers  companies  is 
another  problem  that  must  be  acted  on  at  this  meet- 
ing. We  have  had  this  up  for  several  years,  but  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  an  auditing  association  at^ 
Aberdeen  that  looks  after  farmers  companies  exclu- 
sively, we  have  hesitated  to  establish  an  auditing 
department  in  connection  with  our  association.  But 
they  do  not  work  at  all  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
state  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  take  care  of 
the  companies  in  this*  part.  The  companies  have  ap- 
plied to  us  for  an  auditor  and  we  made  arrange- 
ments with  an  auditing  company  at  Aberdeen  to  take 
care  of  the  work  and  they  would  promise  all  right, 
but  right  at  the  time  some  man  would  quit  them 
and  we  were  left  without  anybody,  which  has  been 
very  annoying  to  us  and  the  companies  both._  Now 
we  have  worked  out  a  plan  to  co-operate  with  the 
Equity  Co-operative  Auditing  Association  by  which 
we  will  have  an  auditor  working  out  of  our  office 
here  at  Sioux  Falls  the  year  around,  and  we  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  your  work  at  all  times. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  support  given  the 
association  during  the  past  year.  While  we  have 
not  enrolled  as  many  new  members  as  we  hoped  to, 
we  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  outlook  .and  the 
spirit  shown  by  the  companies.  We  want  to  em- 
phasize again  that  we  are  strictly  a  business  associa- 
tion with  the  sole  aim  of  bettering  conditions  for  our 
farmers  companies.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
other  organizations  these  companies  are  affiliated  with 
nationally,  we  can  help  them  in  a  thousand  ways 
that  their  national  associations  are  unable  to  take 
care  of  and  we  invite  them  all  to  membership  in 
our  association. 

I  want  to  thank  the  managers  for  their  co-opera- 
tion in  furnishing  information  requested  by  us.  I 
hope  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  and  also  take 
advantage  of  the  fire  insurance  furnished  by  this 
association. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

Election  of  president  was  voted  on  col- 
lectively, and  John  T.  Belk,  the  old  war- 
horse  of  the  association,  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  for  many  years  the 
president  of  the  association  was  re-elected. 

Then   the  delegates  split  up  into  three 
divisions  and  elected  a  new  director  for 
•  each  district  of  the  state.    Those  elected 
were: 

District  1— J.  D.  Hicks. 
District  2 — T.  C.  Lehman. 
District  3— A.  L.  Berg. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors, 
Chas.  H.  Eyler  was  re-elected  secretary. 


It  is  not  by  chance  that  housewives  and  bakers  continue  to 
use  E-A-CO  year  after  year.  It  is  principally  because 
E-A-CO  must  always  measure  up  to  that  standard  of 
uniform  high  quality  prescribed  by  the  E-A-CO  Laboratory 
many  years  ago. 

Flour  can  be  milled  from  most  wheats  grown,  but  the  best 
flour  is  made  only  from  the  choice  grades  of  dark  spring 
wheat.  The  choicest  dark  spring  wheat  of  the  Northwest, 
with  our  modern  milling  methods  and  rigid  laboratory 
supervision,  brings  to  you  in  E-A-CO  a  flour  which  you 
will  recognize  immediately  as  an  individual  quality 
product. 

Your  entire  satisfaction  positively  guaranteed. 
EVERETT,     AUGHENBAUGH     &  COMPANY 

General  Offices  Waseca,  Minn. 

FLOUR 
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Our 


May  Your  Hopes  Become  Realities  in  the 

New  Year 


Good  bye  to  the  Old  year.  A  hearty  greeting 
to  the  New.  The  Old  year  glides  away  into 
the  dim  twilight  of  the  past  and  for  the 
moment  he  is  forgotten,  for  our  faces  are 
eagerly  turned  tozvard  the  New  Year  with 
the  light  of  mystery,  hope  and  new  inspira- 
tion that  surrounds  him.  It  is  our  wish  for 
each  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Home  pages 
that  the  New  Year  will  bring  to  them  joy, 
prosperity  and  happiness  they  are  looking  for. 
It  is  also  with  great  pleasure  that  we  again 
dedicate  these  pages  anew  to  the  greatest  of 
all  American  institutions — The  Home — and 
we  trust  that  this  will  prove  a  corner  where 


the  home  makers  can  meet  one  another,  dis- 
cuss their  problems,  exchange  ideas,  and 
more  than  that,  gain  inspiration  to  lift  up  and 
help  another  to  shoulder  his  burdens,  always 
holding  in  mind  one  great  ideal — the  happi- 
ness of  the  great  American  Family. 

One  of  our  writers  has  said  that  the  great 
essentials  of  happiness  are  found  in  these 
three  things:  "Something  to  do;  Something 
to  love;  Something  to  hope  for" — and 
these  surely  are  the  keynotes  of  home  life. 
So  let  us  as  home  makers  take  fresh  courage 
from  the  New  Year — to  make  our  home 
circles  happier  because  we  are  part  of  them. 


The  Noonday  Lunch  for  the  School  Child 


Dear  Aunt  Co.:  You  never  can  guess 
what  I've  been  doing  now  so  of  course  I 
will  have  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  have 
been  quite  busy  these  past  few  weeks  taking 
what  I  call  my  "Post  Graduate"  course,  and 
really  and  truly  I  have  been  going  to  school 
again  and  here  is  the  reason: 

Dorothy  and  Jimmy  have  been  teasing 
me  for  some  time  to  visit  school  this  year. 
They  have  a  new  teacher  and  think  she  is 
the  most  wonderful  person  in  the  world 
next  to  their  big  sister,  so  you  see  I  have 
a  rival  for  their  affections.  I  have  heard 
Miss  Phillips  quoted  so  constantly  from  the 
lips  of  both  that  my  curiosity  was  aroused 
so  I  consented  to  spend  a  day  with  them 
at  the  school  house,  meet  the  teacher  and 
learn  how  they  were  getting  on.  Neither 
mother  nor  I  had  been  near  the  place  since 
the  picnic  that  was  held  last  May  at  the 
closing  of  the  school  term. 

You  never  saw  two  happier  children  than 
Dorothy  and  Jimmy.  They  were  as  excited 
as  if  something  very  unusual  was  going  to 
happen.  On  that  particular  morning  we 
reached  the  school  house  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore nine  and  the  teacher  seeing  our  ap- 
proach came  to  greet  us.  Of  coarse  she 
had  been  told  a  week  before  of  my  intended 
visit,  and  Aunt  Co. — I  don't  blame  Dorothy 
and  Jimmy  for  loving  her — she  is  the  dear- 
est girl  with  such  sweet  manners  and  a 
vision  in  her  eyes  of  helping  our  boys  and 
girls. 

The  morning  session  went  off  like  clock 
work  and  the  lessons  were  so  interesting. 
I  enjoyed  the  number  stories  of  the  begin- 
ners' class  as  much  as  the  arithmetic  lesson 
of  the  eighth  grade  in  which  she  impressed 


on  the  boys  how  neces'sary  it  is  nowadays 
for  farmers  to  develop  good  business  ini- 
tiative as  well  as  to  be  good  tillers  of  the 
soil. 

At  the  noon  hour  the  children  lined  up 
for  dismissal  and  marched  by  a  shelf, 
where  there  was  an  array  of  receptacles 
holding  their  lunches.  Such  an  array  it 
was  too!  Tin  pails,  cardboard  boxes,  paper 
bags,  an  oatmeal  box  and  one  or  two  leather 
lunch  cases.  As  they  carried  their  lunches 
to  their  seats  and  proceeded  to  eat  them, 
a  little  furrowed  wrinkle  came  into  the 
teacher's  forehead  as  she  looked  over  the 
room  and  I  wondered  why  she  should  seem 
troubled  at  such  a  time. 

She  invited  me  to  lunch  with  her,  ex- 
plaining that  she  had  prepared  lunch  for 
both  of  us  and  what  fun  it  was  to  have  a 
guest  to  share  her  noonday  meal.  Then 
she  got  out  her  .lunch  basket,  which  was 
a  real  one  indeed,  equipped  with  a  thermos 
bottle  and  in  a  few  moments  we  sat  down 
to  a  very  dainty  and  appetising  lunch.  We 
both  had  a  steaming  cup  of  hot  chocolate, 
potato  salad,  nut  and  raisin  sandwiches,  a 
baked  apple  and  a  little  pot  of  jello  with 
whipped  cream.  I  kept  exclaiming  how 
good  everything  tasted,  especially  the  hot 
chocolate  which  seemed  to  be  just  the 
thing  on  a  cold  day.  The  little  teacher 
said,  "Yes,  everyone  should  have  something 
warm  for  their  lunch,  and  how  I  wish" — 
Then  she  stopped,  but  I  knew  what  she 
meant  so  I  said,  "You  think  the  children 
should  have  a  hot  dish  also."  "Yes,"  She 
confessed.  "I  have  thought  about  this  for 
some  time  and  have  always  wanted  to  say 
something  but   I  was  afraid   the  mothers 
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wouldn't  understand.    But  the  children  are 

not  getting  the  right  kind  of  food." 

Naturally  after  this  statement  we  both 
looked  at  the  children  and  I  took  in  at  a 
glance  what  they  were  eating.  Mary  Yates 
had  two  pancakes,  left  over  from  breakfast, 
a  piece  of  fat  meat  and  some  chocolate 
cookies.  Frank  Smith  had  started  his  meal 
with  candy,  then  a  piece  of  cake  and  finished 
with  a  hard  boiled  egg.  His  bread  had 
evidently  vanished  at  recess  time.  Another 
child  has  three  sour  pickles,  thick  slices  of 
bread  and  sausage  and  I  fairly  blushed 
when  I  thought  of  how  mother  and  I  had 
loaded  our  lunch  box  with  nearly  all  sweets. 
The  food  in  itself  was  all  right  but  it  was 
not  the  proper  combination. 

Then  Miss  Phillips  continued.  "Growing 
children  have  certain  special  needs  in  the 
way  of  food.  They  must  be  supplied  with 
that  which  is  necessary  for  health,  strength 
and  development.  Although  the  country 
child  has  access  to  the  most  wholesome 
foods  there  are,  he  is  often  under-nourished 
because  of  the  lack  of  proper  food  combina- 
tions. Every  child  should  have  at  least  a 
pint  of  milk  a  day  either  to  drink  or  in  his 
food.  His  diet  should  consist  mainly  of 
milk,  vegetables,  bread,  cereals  and  fruits 
with  very  little  meats  or  sweets.  What- 
ever sweets  are  given  should  be  at  the 
end  of  the  meal  as  they  spoil  the  appetite 
for  necessary  food  if  eaten  first.  If  a  hot 
lunch  was  provided  to  supplement  the  one 
the  children  bring  from  home  they  would 
be  better  nourished,  much  more  interested 
in  their  school  work  and  the  discipline  would 
be  easier.  I  could  easily  provide  a  hot 
dish  for  the  children  if  I  had  a  stove  and 
other  necessary  utensils  to  work  with,  but 
you  know  the  board  of  directors  have  spent 
so  much  money  on  the  school  this  year  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  an  imposition  to  ask 
them  to  do  anything  more." 

Just  think  Auntie  Co.,  we  considered  our- 
selves to  be  living  in  a  very  progressive 
community,  but  none  of  us  have  bothered 
our  heads  about  the  way  school  was  getting 
on.  In  fact  here  was  this  one  individual 
trying  to  the  best  of  her  ability  to  look 
after  the  needs  of  the  children  educationally, 
socially,  and  I  must  even  add,  morally,  when 
not  one  of  us  were  even  trying  to  help  her 
in  any  possible  way  other  than  to  see  that 
the  children  were  in  their  places  at  nine 
o'clock  and  keeping  up  the  school  tax.  I 
knew  every  grown  person  in  the  community 
would  feel  the  same  way  about  it  as  I  did 
if  only  they  had  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  situation  made  dear  to  them  as  it 
was  to  me  and  I  decided  to  bring  this  about. 
My  head  was  fairly  crammed  with  ideas  and 
after  talking  them  over  with  Miss  Phillips 
I  became  so  excited  about  the  proposition 
I  could  hardly  wait  until  I  could  get  home 
to  tell  mother  all  about  it._  She  was  as 
interested  as  I  was  in  promoting  the  scheme 
of  having  a  hot  lunch  for  the  children  and 
promised  to  help  in  interesting  the  mothers 
of  the  community  in  our  new  plan. 


That  very  evening  I  got  in  touch  with 
some  of  the  members  of  our  literary  club, 
laid  my  scheme  before  them,  and  they 
were  every  bit  as  enthusiastic  as  I.  In  less 
than  a  week's  time  we  held  a  pie  social  at 
the  school  house  and  I'm  sure,  Aunt  Co., 
there  never  has  been  an  affair  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  community  that  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  that  one  was.  Miss  Phillips 
proved  an  admirable  hostess  and  we  all  felt 
like  one  big  family  rather  than  neighbors. 
She  had  planned  a  short  impromptu  pro- 
gram, giving  the  parents  an  idea  of  the 
children's  work  and  then  finished  up  with 
a  little  talk,  explaining  to  the  parents,  as 
she  had  to  me,  the  necessity  of  the  hot  lunch 
project  and  also  very  graciously  invited 
them  to  be  honorary  members  of  the  school 
board  and  not  disinterested  onlookers.  They 
were  very  pleased  with  the  plan  and  volun- 
teered food  stuffs  and  insisted  that  we  let 
them  know  how  in  any  way  they  could  be 
of  assistance.  Then  the  pies  were  auctioned 
off  and  we  served  the  pastry  with  cider, 
popcorn  and  apples.  The  evening  was  fin- 
ished up  with  some  good  old  fashioned 
games  in  which  everyone  took  part  and 
sniniiiiiiiiuii  iniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiii  imiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiig 

Ring  Out  Wild  Bells 

S       Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky,  § 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light,  | 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night;  | 

=       Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die.  | 

|       Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new;  I 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow;  | 

The  year  is  going — let  him  go,  1 

|        Ring  out  the  false;  ring  in  the  true.  § 

I        Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind,  § 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more;  = 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor;  | 

=       Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind.  = 

|       Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause,  1 

And  ancient  forms  of  paltry  strife;  § 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life,  = 

|        With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws.  | 

1       Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood,  | 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite,  _  § 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right;  § 

i       Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

=       Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease;  | 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold;  | 

= .         Ring  out  the  thousand  wares  of  old;  | 

=       Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace.  | 

5       Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free,  | 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand;  § 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land;  | 

I       Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.  I 

=  — Alfred  Tennyson.  I 
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everyone  went  home  tired  but  happy  and 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  all  was  that 
we  have  occasions  of  this  sort  more  fre- 
quently. 

The  next  Saturday  Miss  Phillips  and  I 
went  on  a  shopping  trip  and  purchased  our 
hot  lunch  outfit — an  oil  stove,  granite  ket- 
tle, dish  pan  and  other  necessary  utensils. 
The  grocer  donated  a  large  wooden  box 
which  one  of  the  big  boys  made  into  a  cup- 
board. It  was  then  stained  a  dark  color  to 
match  the  bookcases  and  we  hung  a  dark 
green  burlap  curtain  in  front  to  match  the 
bulletin  boards. 

The  following  Monday  morning  I  went  to 
school  about  lunch  time  and  we  tried  out 
the  new  scheme.  Each  child  had  been  in- 
structed to  bring  from  home  his  own  cup 
and  spoon  and  our  first  venture  was  hot 
chocolate.  Miss  Bailey  wrote  a  list  of  lunch 
combinations  on  the  board  which  the  chil- 
dren copied  to  take  home  to  their  mothers. 
I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  they  were  so  I  am  sending  them  to 
you.  Then  we  made  out  a  menu  for  the 
first  week  which  was  served  as  follows: 

Monday — Cocoa. 

Tuesday — Potato  soup. 

Wednesday — Baked  Potatoes. 

Thursday — Cocoa. 


How  Pretty  Teeth 

are  ruined  during  sleep 


When  you  retire  with  a  film  on 
your  teeth,  it  may  all  night  long  do 
damage. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  The  tooth  brush 
does  not  remove  it  all. 

That  film  causes  most  tooth 
troubles.  So  millions  find  that  well- 
brushed  teeth  discolor  and  decay. 

How  film  destroys 

Film  absorbs  stains  and  makes  the 
teeth  look  dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.    It  holds 


the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Few  escape  its  damage.  So  dental 
science  has  for  years  been  seeking 
a  film  combatant. 

New  methods  found 

Now  ways  have  been  found  to  fight 
film  and  film  effects.  Able  authori- 
ties have  proved  them.  The  ways  are 
combined  in  a  dentifrice  called  Pep- 
sodent  Leading  dentists  everywhere 
advise  it.  And  millions  of  people 
every  day  enjoy  its  benefits. 


Watch  it  for  ten  days 


This  offers  you  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Get  it  and  watch  its  effects. 

Each  use  of  Pepsodent  brings  five 
desired  effects.  The  film  is  attacked 
in  two  efficient  ways. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of 
the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

It  also  keeps  teeth  so  highly  pol- 
ished that  film  cannot  easily  adhere. 


These  five  effects,  attained  twice 
daily,  have  brought  to  millions  a  new 
era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

Send  the  coupon  for  the  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten 
as  the  film-coat  disappears. 

Judge  by  what  you  see  and  feel. 
Our  book  will  tell  the  reasons.  This 
is  too  important  to  neglect.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


P^Tisadfiru. 

10-Day  Tube  Free  556 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  req- 
uisites.  Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere  and  supplied 
by  all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  276,  1104  S.Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  I1L 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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You  hear  a  lot 
about  a  bigger  milk  yield 

It's  a  simple  matter,  after  all.  It  depends 
upon  two  things, — and  you  know  the  dairy- 
ing business  well  enough  to  know  what 
those  two  things  are. 

In  the  first  place  you  need  good  stock — 
the  kind  that  can  produce  milk.  You  know 
that. 

In  the  second  place  you  have  to  feed  the 
stock  the  kind  of  feed,  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, to  make  every  cow  produce  her  best. 

Give  'Em  the  Feed  They  Need 

We  study  that  part  of  the  dairy  question. 
We  have  found  out  what  feeds  your  milch 
cows  need  to  yield  rich  milk  in  quantities. 

GOLDEN  GRAIN  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEEDS 

are  the  development  of  expert  analysis.  The  balance  is  the  thing.  You  can  find, 
perhaps,  the  same  elements — protein,  carbohydrates,  fat,  fibre — in  other  rations; 
but,  remember,  milk-production  depends  upon  the  proper  proportion  of  these 
elements. 

Guaranteed  24%  Protein  Dairy  Ration,  Golden  Grain  Mills  Dairy  Feeds, 

Butter  Fat  Dairy  Feeds 

We  want  to  put  samples  of  these  feeds  in  your  hands.    We  want  your  stock 
to  test  them.    We  have  confidence.    We  have  the  feeds.    You  have  the  stock. 
See  your  dealer.    If  he  hasn't  these  feeds  send  to  us  for  free  samples. 

GOLDEN  GRAIN  MILLING  CO.,  319  South  17th  St.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 


Friday — Tomato  soup. 

The  children  were  so  happy.  They  called 
it  a  party  and  Jimmy  and  Dorothy  still 
insist  that  they  have  a  party  dinner  at 
school  every  day.  Everyone  wanted  to 
assist  but  of  course  that  wasn't  possible,  so 
Miss  Phillips  divided  them  in  groups,  each 
group  being  allowed  to  help  one  day  a 
week.  So  when  the  children  are  trained 
to  help  it  will  not  take  up  much  of  the 
teacher's  time,  and  she  is  even  planning 
to  teach  the  older  girls  to  prepare  the  hot 
dishes. 

So  Aunt  Co.  if  you  haven't  instituted  a 
hot  lunch  at  your  school  I  hope  you  will 
get  the  mothers  together  soon  and  see  that 
the  children  are  provided  for. 

Yours  for  Co-operation, 

ELIZABETH, 
P.  S.:  Home  Department  Readers: 
I  know  Aunt  Co.  will  publish  my  letter 
for  she  usually  does  and  for  this  reason  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  tacking  on  a  little 
note  for  you.  You  have  no  idea  how  pleased 
she  is. to  receive  letters  and  it  would  be  a 
delightful  surprise  for  her  to  hear  from  you. 
Why  not  write  and  tell  her  what  you  are 
doing  in  youjr  communities,  what,  good 
times  you  are  having,  what  clubs  you  have 
started  and  your  plans  for  these  organiza- 
tions in  the  coming  year,  what  progress 
your  schools  are  making  or  any  subject  of 
community  interest  that  is  being  tried  out 
at  the  present  time.  You  may  be  sure 
she  will  be  glad  to  publish  your  letters  for 
it  will  be  a  wonderful  help  in  joining  to- 
gether her  great  co-operating  family  as 
each  community  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  the  other  one  is  doing.  Address 
your  letters  to  the  Auntie  Co.,  care  of  the 
American  Co-Operative  Journal,  608  S. 
Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Suggested  Combinations 
for  Child's 
Lunch 

Monday 

Chicken  Sandwiches 
Baked  Apple 
Cake 

Tuesday 

Cottage  Cheese  Sandwiches 

Cup  Custard 
Cookies  Apple 

Wednesday 

Egg  Sandwiches 
Celery 

Stewed  Fruit  Ginger  Cookies 

Thursday 

Meat  Loaf  Sandwiches 
Celery 

Fruit  Cake 

Friday  ■ 

Raisin  and  Nut  Sandwiches 
Bread  and  Butter 
Apple  Saute 
Sweet  Chocolate 
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Rabbit  Pie 

1  rabbit. 

1  onion  sliced. 

y2  cup  chopped  bacon. 
1  tablespoon  parsley. 
1  cup  rich  milk. 
Flour. 

Biscuit  dough. 
Soak  rabbit  in  salted  water  for  one  hour. 
Drain  and  disjoint.  Cover  with  boiling 
water,  add  onion  and  simmer  until  the  meat 
is  tender.  Remove  rabbit  and  boil  stock 
down  to  two  cupfuls.  Season,  add  milk, 
parsley  and  enough  flour  to  make  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream.  Cut  rabbit  meat 
from  bones  and  put  in  a  baking  dish.  Pour 
in  the  thickened  gravy  and  cover  with  bis- 
cuit dough.  Bake  in  hot  oven  until  the 
crust  is  brown. 


Kitchen  Kinks 

One  Dollar  Paid  for  Every  Idea 
Published 

We  want  your  suggestion  for  saving  time 
and  labor  in  house  work  of  all  kinds  and  w'll 
pay  $1  for  every  hint  we  find  available  to* 
publication.  We  particularly  desire  new  ideas 
that  are  the  outcome  of  your  actual  experience 
and  we  know  it  will  be  of  value  to  the  Readers 
of  the  Home  Pages.  If  more  than  one  hint 
is  given  write  each  plainly  on  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  with  your  name  and  address  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner.  Unaccepted  manu- 
scripts will  be  returned  if  an  addressed, 
stamped  envelope  is  enclosed. 

Address:  Home  Editor,  American  Co-opera- 
tive Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 
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Washing  Windows 

If  you  want  to  have  clear  and  shiny  win- 
dows after  washing,  dry  the  glass  with 
newspaper  instead  of  cloths.  You  will  find 
it  drvs  much  quicker  and  saves  washing. — 
Mrs.  T.  M.  T.,  Waggoner,  111. 


A  Use  for  Chair  Webbing 

If  a  piece  of  chair  webbing  is  sewed  on 
the  under  side  of  a  rug  the  rug  will  not 
curl  up  and  cause  people  to  fall. — M.  B., 
Elwood,  111. 

Home-Made  Tool  Box 

Every  time  I  wanted  to  mend  or  repair 
anything  around  the  house,  it  was  a  case 
of  hunting  for  the  particular  tool  I  wanted, 
so  when  I  happened  to  run.  across  the  right- 
sized  box,  it  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of 
a  tool  box  for  my  kitchen  for  my  own  par- 
ticular use.  I  bought  a  pair  of  small  hinges 
and  fastened  them  on  the  box  and  stained 
it  dark  brown  to  match  the  ice  chest,  so 
it  really  did  not  look  very  objectionable. 
Then  every  tool  I  happened  to  own  went 
into  the  box— screwdriver,  hammer,  pliers, 
and  similar  hardware.  A  large  pair  of  scis- 
sors for  cutting  wire,  picture  hooks,  nails, 
screws,  wire  and  a  ball  of  twine  all  have 
their  place  in  my  tool  box. ;  It  comes  in 
handy  many  times  a  day,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  hunt  up  the  man  of  the  house 
every  time  I  want  to  do  a  little  mending 
and  repairing.— Mrs.  R.  M.  T„  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


A  Use  for  Crumbs 

So  many  dishes  require  bread  crumbs  that 
it  is  always  convenient  to  have  a  supply  on 
hand.  Save  all  broken  preces  of  bread,  in- 
cluding the  crusts.  Dry  them  thoroughly 
in  the  warming  oven,  then  run  them  through 
the  food  chopper  using  the  finest  blade. 
The  crumbs  obtained  may  be  kept  in  a 
glass  jar  and  used  as  needed. — C.  L.  H., 
Winchester,  111. 


Kandy-Kraft 

When  making  candy  or  boiled  icing  with 
granulated  sugar,  put  sugar  and  milk  in  ves- 
sel and  place  on  the  back  of  stove  to  dis- 
solve. Stir  occasionally  until  it  is  no  longer 
"grainy,"  then  boil  without  stirring,  until 
done.  Let  cool  before  beating  and  it  will 
be  smooth  and  creamy. — E.  G.,  Peru,  Ind. 


Sewing  Chair 

Women  rise  and  sit  down  again  a  thou- 
sand times  during  a  day  devoted  to  sewing. 
If  a  revolving  chair  on  casters  is  placed  be- 
tween the  sewing  machine  and  the  cutting 
table,  you  can  whirl  about,  without  rising, 
to  lay  down  a  finished  piece  of  work  and 
take  up  a  fresh  one,  or  you  can  propel  your- 
self across  to  the  larger  work  table — Mrs. 
A.  C.  L. 


Send  Your  Name 
No  Money 


JUST  send  your  name  and  address,  size  and 
color  and  I  will  send  this  sweater  to  you. 
■I  You  don't  pay  one  penny  until  it  is  delivered 
H  to  your  door  by  the  postman.    <C  -4  Q<5 

I  *4§o  Reduced  to  *  I  — 


No  one  has  ever  reduced  price  to  this 
tent.  This  iB  the  biggest  money  saving  bargain 
ever  offered.   We  will  sell  only  2  lo  acustomer 
andwill  not  sell  merchants  or  wholesalers. 

ARMY  and  NAVY 

HfeAvy  Sweaters  for  Men  or  Women 

This  »3  a  real  heavy  sweater,  made  of  heavy  mixed 
marino  yarn.  Slip-over  style,  with  V-neck  and 
full  length  sleeves.  Just  like  picture.  Will  give 
excellent  wear.  Size  to  fit  Ladies  or  Men  34  to  46. 
Colors,  Khaki  or  Navy  Blue, 
naliunru  FVaa  Just  send  your  name  and 
l/e|ivery  r  i  adcjresSi  n0  money.  When 
the  sweater  is  delivered  at  your  door  by  the  post- 
man pay  him  $1.98  for  the  sweater.  We  have 
paid  the  delivery  charges.  Wear  it,  if  you  don  t 
find  it  all  you  expect  return  it  and  we  will  cheer- 
fully refund  your  money  at  once.  Order  by  No.  72. 

WALTER  FIELD  CO.,  Dept.  Z  1  364 
318  S.  Michigan  Avenue,       Chicago,  III. 


IowaY 
Hog  Waterer 

Yes,  Mr.  Farmer,  and  it  is  Sanitary.  It  is 
the  most  simple  you  ever  saw.  The  barrel 
is  stationary  and  lays  in  half  encircling  iron 
bands,  relieving  it  of  all  strains. 
There  is  no  overflowing  of  the  founts  on  re- 
filling. Founts  are  so  low  down  you  need 
not  build  a  platform  for  a  common  size  pig. 
Nothing  can  get  out  of  order,  no  burning  out 
jr  rusting  through  of  founts. 
We  have  built  the  "IowaY"  for  you.  Write 
for  special  hog  waterer  circular. 

WHITNELL  MFG.  CO. 

200  S.  W.  9th,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


BANS  MOELLER,  Pres. 


J;  C.  LOCK1N,  Secy. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 

INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 


Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 

Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind    Storm  Clause 
Now  Added  To  AH   Policies  Without  Extra 
Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 
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The  Bio'o'est 
Little  Book 
on-tKe  Farm 


Every  farm  owner  needs  Ropp's  Kapid  Cal- 
culator— the  book  that  gives  you  answer  in 
an  instant  to  all  everyday  Farm  problems. 
We  will  also  send  our  latest  catalog  on 

Square  Deal  Fence 

The  fence  that  stands  tight  and  trim  whole 
year  'round,  without  bagging  and  sagging 

The  fence  that  takes  fewer  fence  posts  and  ^ 
costs  less  because  it  lasts  longer.  Both  books 
free  and  nnstrisid  to  landowners. 
—   KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
6077  Industrial  Street  Peoria,  III. 


Get  This 
Smoke  House 


All  Your  Hogs 

Save  a  few  and  be  sure  of  good,  clean, 
and  cheaper  meat  for  your  own  table. 
You  can  do  it  easily  with  the  National  Giant 
Smoke  House.  This  wonderful  Smoke  House 
is  portable.  Operated  in  or  outdoors. 

Runs  on  sawdust  and  cobs,  and  a  little 
bark  for  seasoning.  Gives  you  better  meat  at 
half  butcher's  prices  or  to  sell  to  neighbors  or 
town  customers  and  stores  at  $20  to  930  more 
per  hog  tnan  stock  buyers  will  pay  you.  Get  a 

NATIONAL  GIANT 

1 PORTABLE         _  * 

SMOKE  HOUSE 

AND  SANITARY    STORE  HOUSS 

A  7 -Years'  Success 

On  Thousands  of  Farms  in  United  States 

and  Foreign  Countries 
After  smoking  meats,  use  for  Store  House.  Absolutely 
fly  and  bag  proof.    Keeps  meat  without  sacking. 
Worth  ils  price  many  times  over —  for  this  storage 
feature  alone.   Made  in  3  sizes. 


Get  Free  Book 

which  tells  when  to  botcher,  about 
storage,  how  smoke  house  oper- 
ates, etc.  Also  gives  prize-win- 
ning recipes  for  curing  Hams, 
Bacon,  Sausages  and  Fish  at 
home.  Investigate!  Write  for 
book,  get  low  prices  today  SUEEI 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

344  McClun  Street,  Bloomineton,  111. 


NOTICE 

Get  the  orig- 
inal National 
Giant  Port- 
able Smoke 
House. 

Beware  of 
Imitations  or 
Experiments 


POULTRY  RAISING  A  PROFIT- 

ABLE  OCCUPATION 

By  Miss  Gertrude  Puehl 

Poultry  raising  has  never  before  been 
more  profitable  than  it  is  today.  The  do- 
mestic fowl  has  four  well  defined  uses,  egg 
production,  meat  production,  feather  pro- 
duction and  pest  production,  so  it  is  bound 
to  be  a  good  investment  to  keep  a  few  hens 
at  least  if  only  to  help  out  the  food  problem 
in  these  days  of  high  costs.  The  expense 
of  keeping  a  hen  is  not  great  if  handled 
scientifically  and  since  the  average  hen  pro- 
duces about  110'  eggs  a  year,  raising  hens 
for  egg  production  alone  is  a  paying  propo- 
sition. 

The  great  secret  of  profit  from  poultry 
raising  is  found  in  three  words — Weed — 
Breed — Feed.  Weed  out  the  non-layers, 
breed  for  heavy  producers,  and  feed  the 
elements  necessary  for  vigorous  growth  and 
profitable  egg  production. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
poultry  raising  is  the  proper  culling  of  pul- 
lets. They  are  the  future  layer's.  Heavy 
layers  are  industrious  ev&n  when  young.  The 
bird  that  is  quick  to  get  the  worm  is  the 
bird  to  save.  Slow,  awkward,  listless,  sleepy 
or  ill-shaped  pullets  should  be  quickly  dis- 
posed of. 

The  birds  best  suited  for  egg  production 
are  the  Leghorn  or  Minorca,  the  meat 
breeds  are  the  Langshan  and  Brahma,  and 
for  general  purposes  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Wyandotte  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  are  the 
best.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  breed 
to  keep  is  the  breed  that  has  the  strongest 
appeal  to  you  personally.  Then  you  will 
have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  your 
flock  and  will  give  them  the  best  attention 
and  care. 

A  few  carefully  selected  birds  in  a  house 
that  provides  plenty  of  room  will  yield 
larger  returns  than  the  average  number  of 
pullets.  Keep  the  inside  of  the  houses 
whitewashed,  spray  occasionally  with  kero- 


CATTLE 


HOGS 

We  Sell  Them  All 


SHEEP 


GOATS 


LYNCH  &  GAMET 

(A.  J.)  (J.I.) 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

"Our  Time  Is  Your  Time" 


STOCK  YARDS  STATION 


SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


scne  or  crude  petroleum  and  clean  the  nests 
frequently. 

Provide  plenty  of  warm  housing  space 
in  the  winter  and  a  large  free  range  in  sum- 
mer. Keep  your  hens  supplied  at  all  times 
with  plenty  of  fresh  water  as  well  as  green 
food,  and  plenty  of  grit,  corn,  wheat  and 
barley. 

While  these  rules  seem  very  simple  they 
require  patience  and  perserverance,  but  if 
carefully  followed  mean  dollars  in  poultry 

raising. 


RUSSIAN  CO-OPERATION 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

operative  union  of  all  Russia;  they  are  .sep- 
arated chiefly  by  the  location  of  the  markets 
for  their  products  and  can  therefore  work 
quite  easily  separated. 

SALE  OF  POTATOES 

As  a  special  branch  of  the  co-operative 
construction  we  must  call  attention  to  the 
co-operative  sale  of  potatoes.  In  1909  the 
first  co-operative  potato-starch  factory  was 
organized  in  the  province  of  Kostroma. 
This  was  the  first  great  agricultural  co- 
operative factory.  While  the  butter  fac- 
tories could  be  valued  at  100,000  rubles,  and 
some  times  even  cheaper,  this  factory  was 
estimated  at  22,000  rubles  (a  ruble  is  77c). 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  the 
fit  st  case  in  the  history  of  Russian  agri- 
cultural co-operation  where  the  organizers 
of  the  factory  were  forced  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  capital;  in  this  co-operation 
the  depositors  were  those  who  had  no  farms. 

From  this  point  co-operative  cultivation 
increased  until  at  the  present  time  there 
are  four  main  co-operative  districts,  namely, 
Kostroma,  Yaroslavl,  Vladimir,  Nishny, 
Novgorod  and  Riazan.  In  these  districts 
also  exist  factories  for  molasses,  the  most 
part  of  which  is  taken  by  the  Unions.  The 
main   associations   are  .specialized  (in  the 


I     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


Wood  Bros.  &  Co. 
Sell  and  Buy 

LIVE  STOCK  STRICTLY 
ON  A  COMMISSION 

Consign  Vs  and  Send  Us  Your  Orders 
for  Stockers  and  Feeders 

TOM  DEALTRY,  Manager 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
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lanufacture  of  raw  material  from  their 
lember  co-operative  associations.  These 
Jnions  which  are  special,  sell  their  prod- 
cts  to  the  local  market  and  only  partially 
o  their  Central  Union  in  Moscow.  This 
entral  union  is  used  for  the  sale  of  the 
iroducts  coming  from  the  Unions  but 
ihiefly  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
>arts  for  the  factories.  They  have  special 
jreat  workshops. 

THE  FLAX  ASSOCIATIONS 

Other  districts  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
products  are  mostly  mixed  in  composition, 
rhe  association  for  the  sale  of  flax  is  the 
largest  and  strongest  of  all. 

Mainly  the  credit  associations,  but  also 
some  of  the  butter  and  even  the  consump- 
tion associations  gather  from  their  members 
flax  that  is  well  hackled  and  sometimes 
even  corded.    This  flax  is  gathered  in  small 
portions  and  delivered  to  a  local  Union  of 
Co-operatives.   The  credit  unions  are  chiefly 
employed  in  this  manner.    Sometimes  flax 
is  brought  into  widely  spread  .storehouses 
of  a  local  union  by  the  peasants  themselves. 
A  union  sorts  the  flax,  gathers  up  a  quan- 
tity and  informs  the  central  association  of 
flax   cultivators   of   conditions.    The  .sale, 
reckoning  with  buyers,  and  the  seeking  of 
buyers  are  accomplished  by  the  Central  As- 
sociation.   This  is  a  solid,  large  organiza- 
tion that  has  already  had  considerable  ex- 
perience as   it  began   to   operate  immedi- 
ately after  1914  and  has  had  great  experi- 
ence in  the  exportation  of  flax.    This  cen- 
tral association  is  supported  chiefly  by  the 
local  unions  and  the  district  unions  work  in 
harmony  with  them. 

OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  co-operative  sale  of  other  'branches  is 
organized  in  a  similar  manner.  We  will  just 
mention  other  branches  and  notice  only 
their  most  characteristic  points. 

The  Central  Union  for  the  sale  of  hemp  is 
considerable  younger  than  that  of  flax,  but 
it  developed  quickly  and  works  well  in  the 
England  markets. 

Its  main  districts  are  in  the  central  agri- 
cultural part  of  Russia,  southwest  of  Mos- 
cow, while  those  of  the  flax  Unions  are 
located  to  the  north  of  Moscow.  The  Cen- 
tral Union  for  the  sale  of  fruits_  and  vege- 
tables is  a  very  young  organization  divided 
considerably  into  separate  districts  in  which 
private  Unions  work.  The  market  is  mostly 
local  and  it  is  very  evident  that  even  with 
a  development  of  the  business,  the  central 
union  can  have  but  a  small  part  in  the  sale. 

The  grain  associations  are  also  more  or 
less  local  and  district.  A  co-operative  cen- 
ter for  all  Russia  could  only  have  operations 
of  non-selling  character.  The  same  may  be 
said  in  the  sale  of  eggs,  hand  made  indus- 
trial products,  etc. 

The  necessity  of  such  special  agricultural 
unions  was  long  recognized  in  co-operative 
Russia,  but  at  first  only  the  Popular  of  Mos- 
cow was  started.  When  this  had  been  made, 
quick  building  of  the  several  central  unions 
was  accomplished  in  from  three  to  four 
months. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  prep- 
arations for  the  work  of  organizing  the 
Popular  Bank  engaged  many  co-operatives 
not  less  than  one  and  a  half  years,  while 
the  organization  of  each  central  union  took 
only  about  two  to  three  months. 


"OUR  DAILY  CAPACITY  I00O  BBLS" 
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WASEO  C 

EVERGOOD 


Wauscon  .Ohio.Mill 


Ligonier,  ind.Mill 


BISCUITS 
WASEO 

A  blended  flour  made 
from  the  beat  quality  of 
•oft  winter  and  hard 
wheats.  A  general  pur- 
pose flour. 


w 


e  have  been  working 


am,  Imost 

Sixty  years  to  perfect  a 
flour  for 

E  very  baking  purpose. 
0  ur  Waseo  is  the  result. 


ROLLS 

EVERGOOD 

A  hard  wheat  patent 
made  from  the  best  qual- 
ity of  Kansas  Turkey  Red 
Wheat.  No  better  bread 
flour  can  be  milled. 


BREAD 


Evergood   is   a  Kansas 
patent  of  the 
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ery  highest  quality. 

veryone  who  wishes  to 
know  the 

eal  baking  delight  in  a 

ood  and  reliable  flour 
should 

rder  Evergood  today 
and 


vercome  their  baking 
ifhculties. 


Every  Sack 
GUARANTEED  by 


Lyon  &Greenleaf  Co. 

MERCHANT  MILLERS 

LIGONIER,IND.  and  WAUSEON,OHIO 
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The  Millers  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois 

Will 

Insure  Your  Eleva- 
tor or  Grain 

At  Cost  mn  thm 

Co-operative  Plan 

G.  A.  McKinney,  Secy. 
Home  Office:         Alton,  lit. 


Western  Departmeat 

ROLLIE  WATSON,  Mfr. 
$02  Sedswick  Bldg.,  WleUte,KM. 


For  Sale: 

I — 60"xl2'  horizontal  return  tubular  boiler. 

80  H.P. 
1—60  H.P.  steam  engine. 
I — 30  H.P.  Miami  oil  engine. 
Inquire  of  Perrysburg  Grain  and  Seed  Co., 

Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


MEN,   WOMEN,   OVER   17  WANTED 

immediately.  U.  S.  Government  positions. 
Commence  $135  month.  Paid  vacation. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Hundreds 
Permanent  positions  available.  Write  im- 
mediately for  list.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
F120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1ANDOLOGY  SPECIAL  NUMBER  just  Out. 
containing  1921  facts  of  clover  land  In  Mari- 
nette County,  Wisconsin.  If  for  a  home  or 
as  an  investment  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
good  farm  lands  where  farmers  grow  rich, 
send  at  once  for  this  special  number  of  Land- 
ology.  It  is  free  on  request.  Address  Skid- 
more-Riehle  Land  Co.,  364  Skidinore-Rielilo 
Bldg.,  Marinette,  Wis. 


WANTED  — HUNDREDS  MEN- 

Women,  over  17.  Government  Jobs. 
$135  Month.  List  positions  free. 
Write  immediately.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  G,  120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Want  to  hear  from  owner  hav- 
ing business  for  sale.  State  cash 
price  and  particulars.  John  J. 
Black,  202nd  St.,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


Long  &  Hansen  Co. 

Live  Stock 
Commission 

Chicago,  III.    So.  St.  Panl,  Minn. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

CATTLE         HOGS  SHEEP 


North-West  Mutual 
Insurance  Association 

Succe«s.ra  to  th« 

Graia  Shippers  Mataal  Fire 
buarance  Assodatioa 

Have  saved  policy  holders 

Three  Hundred  Per  Cent 

If  mat  latonatet,  you  Might  to  be 
Address  F.  D.  BABCOCK,  Sec'y 
Ma  *roT«,  l*wa 
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HE  WANT  a  representative  in  each  Community  to 
represent  the  Journal — America's  Leading 
Cooperative  Paper. 
One  young  man  during  spare  time  earned  $46.00  last 
month.  .  Write  me  today.  Easy  work  among  your 
friends  and  neighbors. 
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They  can  Build  Only  as 
You  Furnish  the  Material 

N 


O  WONDER  so  many  grain  fed  chicks 
are  scrawny,  badly  feathered,  light 
boned  and  sickly.  They  don't  get  enough  cf 
the  necessary  materials  to  build  their  bodies. 
As  the  chart  above  shows,  grain  feeds  fur- 
nish too  much  food  for  energy  and  heat,  and 
less  than  half  enough  for  blood,  bones, 
nerves,  vital  organs,  muscles  and  feathers. 
How  could  chicks  build  strong  bodies  when 
they  are  so  short  of  materials  needed  for  al- 
most every  part  of  the  body? 

Purina  Chows 

supply  all  growing  needs 

The  protein  and  mineral  elements  that  are  defi- 
cient in  grain  rations  are  abundantly  supplied  in 
Purina  Chicken  Chowder  and  Purina  Baby  Chick 
Chow.  These  are  just  the  elements  needed  to  de- 
velop big,  strong  bones,  and  plump  muscles— to 
grow  red-blooded,  bright-eyed,  active  chicks  that 
feather  early  and  make  early  broilers.  Read  the 
Purina  Guarantee  of  double  development  during 
the  first  six  weeks.    Send  for  the  Free  100-page 

Purina  Book.    Say  whether  or  not  your  dealer 

sells  Purina  Chows. 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

861  Gratiot  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas  Nashville,  Tenn.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Purina  "Double  Development"  Guarantee 

The  money  paid  for  both  Chows  will  be  refunded 
if  baby  chicks,  when  fed  Purina  Chicken  Chowder 
and  Purina  Baby  Chick  Chow,  as  directed,  do  not 
develop  twice  as  fast  during  the  first  six  weeks 
as  when  fed  a  grain  ration  only. 

"Purina  Book"  Free 
100  pages— Profusely  Illustrated 

You  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  chapter  on  how  to 
detect  the  slacker  hen  without  trap  nests,  and  in  another 
containing  plans  for  houses  and  home-bu.lt  equipment 
There  arf  also  chapters  on  feeding,  hatching,  brooding,  care 
of  chickens,  cure  of  diseases,  moulting  care  of  layers,  and 
other  topics.  There  are  monthly  reminders  and  b lank i  for 
egg  records.  Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Mailed  post- 
paid, free  to  any  address. 
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IN  CHECKERBOARD 
BAGS 


PURINA 

CHICKEN 
CHOWDER! 


IN  CHECKERBOARD 
BAGS 


Sold  in  Checkerboard  Bags  Only 


Pouring 
Your  Profits 
into  th?  Grain. 

Speculators* 
Pockets 


Our  Free  Book  Tells  How  to  Stop 
This  and  Other  Losses 

Mr.  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  says,  "Dumping  of  Farm  products  on  the  market 
promotes  speculation.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  policy  of  gradual  and  orderly  marketing."  Every  year  corn  and 
grain  prices  slump  heavily  after  harvest  because  of  this  heavy  seasonal  selling. 


Farm  marketing  experts  say  that  spreading  the  selling  season 
over  a  long  period,  would  avoid  these  great  fluctuations.  This 
will  stabilize  prices  and  cut  down  the  difference  between  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  and  the  price  the  consumer  pays — in 
other  words,  it  will  cut  out  the  speculators'  profits. 

Thousands  of  farmers  today  are  obtaining  all  the  profits  from 
their  crops  by  storing  them  over  the  heavy  selling  season.  They 
get  better  prices  than  those  who  sell  on  a  glutted  market. 
Modern  storage  structures  enable  them  to  hold  their  crops  with- 
out loss  and  give  them  absolute  protection  against  rats,  mice, 
fire  and  thieves. 


E.  H.  Dunlap  of  Missouri  made  $1250  in  extra  profits  in  2  years 
by  storing  his  corn  and  wheat  in  a  Martin  Crib  and  Bin.  Here 
is  what  he  writes: 

"I  held  my  1918  crop  of  wheat  in  my  Martin  Crib  and  later  sold  it  at  an  advance 
of  30  cents  per  bushel,  after  which  I  filled  it  with  white  com  and  held  it  until  the 
following  Spring  and  sold  it  at  an  advance  of  61 V2  cents  per  bushel. 

"in  1919  I  again  held  my  wheat  and  made  a  profit  of  35  cents  per  bushel  over 
what  I  was  offered  at  the  machine,  and  later  filled  it  with  corn  which  I  delivered 
at  an  advance  of  40  cents  per  bushel  My  extra  profits  in  two  years  over  the 
price  at  harvest  time,  were  $1250.00  This  in  addition  to  the  big  saving  from 
rats,  mice,  mould,  etc." 

That's  the  way  to  beat  low  grain  prices  and  market  fluctuations 
-store  your  corn  and  grain  this  year  in 


lilts 


Rat  Proof-Fire  Proof-Weather  Proof  Storage  for  Your  Corn  and  Grain 


and  then  you  too,  can  sell  whenever  the  market  suits  you.  You 
will  be  safe  in  holding  your  crops  for  several  months  or  longer 
if  necessary  Your  crops  will  be  protected  from  rats,  mice,  fire, 
mould  and  even  thieves.  Martin  Cribs  not  only  pay  for  them- 
selves in  what  they  save  but  enable  you  to  make  greatly  increased  profits. 
Owners  say  they  are  the  best  investment  they  ever  made.  "  • 


They  can  be  used  for  corn,  wheat  or  oats,  and  every  bushel  you 

put  in  will  come  out  in  perfect  condition.  Being  indestructible,  they  last  a  life- 
time without  any  repairs,  consequently,  much  better  and  cheaper  than  wood. 
Made  in  circular,  oblong,  and  doubled-shed  types  from  100  to  10,000  bushels 
capacity.  Easily  erected,  no  special  tools  required.  Patented  construction,  built 
of  heavy  corrugated,  galvanized  steel.  A  big  and  attractive  addition  to  any  farm. 


Write  Today  for  Our  Big  FREE  Book 

It  shows  how  the  prices  of  crops  are  effected  by  manipulation  and  by  other  causes— it  tells  how  you  can 
put  a  Martin  on  your  farm  and  make  it  pay  for  itself,  by  bringing  you  higher  prices  for  your 
corn  and  grain,  and  by  protecting  your  crops  against  any  losses.  There  is  a  great  deal  of    J  1 
important  information  for  you  in  this  book.  We  want^^ 
every  farm  owner  to  have  a  copy. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  with  your  name  and 

address  and  we  will  send  you  this  valuable  book,  free 
and  postpaid.  Get  the«f acts  —  this  book  gives  them. 
Use  the  coupon  now,  mail  it  today. 

MARTIN  STEEL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

1414  Adams  St. 

Mansfield 
Ohio 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.. 

1414  Adams  St..  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Gentlemen^  Please  send  me  your  big  FREE  book  on 
Martin  Steel  "Corn  Saver"  Cribs  and  Bins.  This  does  not 
obligate  me  in  any  way 


The  Capacity  of  thie 
Martin  U  950  buehele 
of  ear  corn  or  1660 
bushels  of  wheat. 


Name.. 


Town. 


State.  B.P.D.   

I  am  interested  io  a  Martin  Crib  and  Bin  holding  about 

 bushels  of  corn  or  bushels  of  grain. 


1 


^  you  can't 

COME  (M  HERE. 
YOU'RE  CROOKED! 


The  best  way  for  Grain  Exchanges  to 


establish  their  honest  Necessity  is  to  permit  the  entrance  of  Farmers  Co- 
operative Commission  Companies 
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United  We  Stand  for  the  Ultimate  Good  of  America 


Open  the  Grain  Exchanges  to  Farmers 
Commission  Companies! 
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In  the  last  issue  we  discussed  the  subject  of  patronage  dividends  not  being  rebates.  We  showed  that  a  rebate  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  while  a  patronage  dividend  is  authorized  by  law.  We  showed  that  the  patronage  dividend  is  really  a  part 
of  the  purchase  price  deferred  in  payment.  We  stated  that  the  farmers  commission  companies  will  conform  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  exchanges  so  long  as  those  rules  are  socially  and  economically  sound.  This  article  is  a  very  frank  discussion  of  -why 
farmers  commission  companies  are  needed  on  the  grain  exchanges. 
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The  biggest  fault  of  the  grain  exchanges  is  their  asssin- 
ine  egotism.  They  hesitate  to  make  changes  because  it 
might  be  an  admission  that  they  were  not  perfect.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  rule  on  the  majority  of  grain  exchanges 
that  will  protect  a  country  grain  shipper  if  he  should  sell  a 
car  of  grain  to  a  firm  on  a  grain  exchange,  that  car  should 
not  grade  to  what  the  country  shipper  thought  it  should 
and  the  buyer  failed  to  notify  the  shipper  in  time  that  he 
might  appeal  the  grade.  We  called  this  to  the  attention  of 
every  grain  exchange  in  the  country  and  each  said  that  it 
was  a  practice  for  their  members  to  notify  the  country  ship- 
per when  his  grain  did  not  grade  up  to  the  contract.  Each 
and  every  one  asked  us  to  point  out  a  specific  case  on  their 
exchange  where  one  of  their  members  had  not  so  notified 
the  country  shipper.  Only  Toledo  passed  anything  like  a 
rule  protecting  the  country  grain  shipper.  The  rest  refused 
to  lock  the  barn  door  before  the  horse  was  stolen. 

The  farmers  and  farmers  elevators  of  the  country  must 
now  depend  for  their  information  on  grain  conditions, 
largely  on  the  information  sent  out  by  grain  exchange  firms. 
Unfortunately  that  information  is  not  always  reliable.  The 
firms  who  specialize  in  sending  out  that  information  are  the 
firms  that  make  money  through  speculative  trading.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  rapidly  fluctuating 
markets  because  they  are  members  of  the  grain  exchanges 
and  send  out  market  information  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  much  money.  The  fluctuating  market  is  what 
draws  the  speculator. 

Some  safeguards  now  surround  the  information  being 
sent  over  the  ticker  wires  of  the  grain  exchanges,  that  is 
the  wire  which  goes  on  the  exchange  floor.  But  there  Is; 
no,  safeguard  of  the  public's  interest  on  information  sent 


out  by  the  individual  exchange  members.  A  rumor  of  a 
sensational  event  may  be  started  out  one  hour  and  promptly 
denied  the  next.  But  in  the  meantime  it  serves  its  purpose. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  reliable  information  on 
world  conditions  that  we  have  been  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Farm  Produce  Reporting  Bureau,  which  will 
be  an  economic  bureau  to  study  world  conditions  that  will 
affect  farm  product  prices.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  Sen- 
ator Cummins  and  Representative  Young  have  introduced 
their  bill  into  Congress  to  place  experts  in  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  world  to  cable  information  affecting  these 
prices.  This  reporting  bureau  should  have  the  hearty  en- 
dorsement of  everyone  in  the  whole  country,  farmers,  con- 
sumers and  grain  exchanges  alike. 

However,  to  perfect  this  information  we  must  of  course 
have  daily  bids  and  these  can  only  be  procured  through  our 
big  selling  and  exporting  companies  on  the  grain  exchanges. 

A  scum  of  doubt  and  suspicion  now  surrounds  the  grain 
exchanges  both  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  con- 
sumers. They  are  the  people  who  finally  pay  the  bills  of 
the  cost  of  marketing.  Possibly  much  of  this  suspicion  is 
unfounded.  It  is  certain  that  inasmuch  as  70%  of  the  grain 
marketed  in  the  country  goes  to  terminal  markets  receiving 
more  than  1000  cars  per  year,  and  as  there  must  be  super- 
vised weighing  of  grain  for  settlement  of  sales  and  pur- 
chases, inspection  of  cars  to  see  if  they  have  been  leaking 
in  transit,  cleaning,  storing  and  conditioning  of  grain  if  not 
its  'mixing,  and,  finally,  a  meeting  point  between  buyer  and 
seller  where  the  greatest  volume  of  business  can  be  trans- 
acted in  the  shortest  amount  of  time — inasmuch  as  these 
things  are  necessities,  the  grain  exchange  has  a  place  in  the 
economic  world.    But  as  there  is  that  scum  of  doubt  now 
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enshrouding  the  exchanges,  the  quickest  way  it  can  be 
lifted  is  to  permit  the  farmers  grain  commission  companies 
to  operate  on  those  exchanges.  The  matter  of  distribution 
of  profits  is  such  a  trivial  matter  that  the  grain  exchanges 
are  making  a  mountain  of  a  very  small  ant  hill.  The  co- 
operative plan  is  the  square  deal  put  into  actual  practice. 

That  exchanges  of  the  country  are  awakening  to  this  fact 
is  shown  by  the  earnest  plea  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Grain 
Exchange,  that  the  Farmers  Co-operative  Commission  Com- 
pany, which  will  now  be  owned  by  both  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa, place  its  branch  office  at  Oklahoma  City  instead  of 
Enid.  The  exchange  president  and  spokesman  promised 
the  Farmers  Co-operative  Commission  Company  that  it 
would  receive  absolutely  just  treatment  at  their  hands  and 
a  royal  reception. 


PROTECT  USE  OF  WORD  "FARMER" 

On  the  road  to  Oklahoma,  we  dropped  off  at  Kansas 
City  and  there  held  a  short  interview  with  Mr.  Smith,  man- 
ager of  the  Equity  Commission  Company. 

We  were  informed  that  this  commission  company  is 
owned  by  only  four  men  of  which  C.  O.  Drayton,  president 
of  the  Equity  Association,  is  one  and  the  other  three  stock- 
holders either  were  or  are  Equity  men.  Mr.  Smith  frankly 
stated  that  no  Equity  elevators  are  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany and  went  further  to  state  that  he  would  not  have  a 
company  which  was  owned  by  the  elevators,  but  he  said 
that  it  was  commonly  supposed  around  the  exchange  that 
they  were  owned  by  the  elevators  and  they  made  nd 
attempt  to  disillusion  either  the  exchange  or  the  farmers 
elevators. 

Up  in  North  Dakota  a  number  of  banks  have  failed. 
Several  of  those  banks  have  had  the  word  "Farmers"  in 
their  corporate  name.  Companies  using  the  word  "Farm- 
ers" everywhere  admit  that  it  has  a  drawing  power  for  busi- 
ness in  a  farming  community.  They  do  not  stop  to  realize 
the  prejudice  against  farmers  organizations,  nor  realize  how 
the-  opposition  seizes  most  joyfully  on  the  failure  of  any 
company  bearing  the  word  "Farmer."  A  failure  is  adver- 
tised from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Farmers  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  their  share  of 
responsibility  and  accept  their  shart  of  blame  when  it  is 
coming  to  them,  but  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  permit 
the  use  of  their  class  as  a  drawing  power,  only  to  receive  all 
the  blame  when  private  initiative  makes  a  failure  of 

business.  .       .  , 

We  have  protected  the  word  "Cooperative  in  most  ot 
the  states  and  confined  its  use  to  companies  that  are  truly 
cooperative.  Now  we  should  go  a  step  further  and  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  word  "Farmers"  in  any  corporate  name  51% 
of  whose  stockholders  and  at  least  ten  of  which  are  not 
bona-fide  farmers. 


LIVESTOCK  SHIPPING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Greater  interest  is  being  shown  all  of  the  time  in  co- 
operative livestock  shipping  associations.  As  the  farmers 
see  the  possibilities  of  collective  shipping  of  their  stock  and 
see  the  results  being  obtained  by  other  associations,  they 
are  taking  steps  to  form  their  own  associations. 

Even  as  the  local  farmers  elevator  has  for  the  first  time 
brought  farmers  together  in  a  business  way  and  given  them 
a  business  organization  from  which  to  work  in  the  market- 
ing of  their  grain,  so  will  the  livestock  shipping  associations 
bring  together  in  a  solid  unit,  the  shippers  of  livestock. 
From  the  cooperative  shipping  associations  will  grow  any 


movement  for  the  final  solution  of  livestock  marketing. 
Through  the  state  and  national  associations  will  their 
united  interests  be  concentrated  for  such  steps  as  they 
think  necessary. 

We  have  by-laws  for  such  associations  with  informa- 
tion on  how  much  to  charge  for  expenses,  etc.,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  send  them  to  those  who  desire  them. 


GETTING  TOGETHER  IN  A  BUSINESS  WAY 

The  most  encouraging  sign  on  getting  together  is  the  news 
from  the  northwest  of  the  joining  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Associations  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  with  The 
Equity  Union,  American  Society  of  Equity,  and  the  Farmers  Union, 
in  one  strong  amalgamation  to  place  a  two  million  dollar  company 
on  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange.  Thus  have  the  old  suspicions 
and  misunderstandings  been  wiped  out  and  the  new  unity  been  de- 
clared. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  associations  have  joined  hands 
to  form  a  grain  commission  firm.  This  is  the  object  towards  which 
all  of  them  have  been  working,  for  many,  many  years.  They  have 
appreciated  that  the  first  step  was  to  establish  the  local  farmers 
elevator  on  a  firm  foundation  and  that  the  next  step  was  to  amal- 
gamate those  farmers'  elevators  into  a  stronger  organization,  to  go 
further  in  the  problem  of  marketing. 

These  farmers'  elevators  have  been  in  the  grain  marketing  busi- 
ness for  many  years.  The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  have  all 
worked  up  from  the  ranks.  They  are  doing  what  they  have  been 
instructed  to  do  by  the  men  at  home.  They  are  the  experienced, 
practical  men  who  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  grain  market- 
ing and  decided  that  their  next  logical  step  is  in  the  terminal  com- 
mission and  selling  organization.   So  they  have  taken  that  step. 


WHO  ARE  THE  FARMERS  GRAIN  DEALERS? 

It  may  be  that  there  are  some  stockholders  of  Farmers 
Elevators  who  even  yet  do  not  fully  appreciate  what  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations  are.  They  are  the 
organizations  of  the  Farmers  Elevators  and  without  respect 
to  race,  creed  or  other  affiliation. 

The  Farmer  Grain  Dealers  Associations  conventions 
are  usually  attended  by  the  presidents,  secretaries,  boards 
of  directors,  managers  and  a  few  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
farmers  elevators.  These  are  the  chosen  leaders  in  grain 
marketing  of  each  of  the  progressive  communities  that  have 
a  farmers  elevator.  They  are  not  theorists,  but  are  the  prac- 
tical men  in  farm  grain  marketing.  They  have  the  experi- 
ence, and  experience  is  one  thing  that  cannot  be  purchased 
on  credit. 


GRAIN  CONDITIONS 

Political,  economic  and  financial  conditions  continue  to 
dominate  the  wheat  market  and  until  there  is  a  radical 
change  no  material  upturn  in  prices  is  to  be  expected.  The 
producer  has  practically  stopped  selling  wheat  and  very 
shortly  the  movement  is  apt  to  drop  to  small  proportions, 
although  the  receipts  at  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  will 
undoubtedly  be  swelled  by  the  arrivals  of  Canadian  grain 
which  continues  to  come  into  this  country  rather  freely. 
Economic  conditions  are  depressing,  and  with  the  farmer 
receiving  materially  less  than  the  cost  of  production  for  his 
corn  and  oats  there  is  little  hope  of  an  extended  business 
boom  despite  all  reports  to  the  contrary  and  there  will  be 
none  until  such  time  as  grain  prices  advance.  Any  material 
upturn  in  wheat,  barring  unexpected  political  happenings, 
will  hardly  take  place  until  sometime  in  March  or  later.  The 
first  bad  report  from  the  winter  wheat  territory  is  likely  to 
bring  in  a  general  demand  and  with  limited  stocks  of  flour 
on  hand  the  public  might  be  stampeded  into  buying  which 
would  immediately  influence  the  price  of  wheat.— C.  S.  M. 


PROGRAMS 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 


Ohio  at  Cleveland 
February  22-23 

10  A.  M. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order — President  R.  E. 

Croninger 

Invocation  Dr.  A.  B.  Meldrum,  Cleveland 

Address  of  Welcome. . Mayor  Fitzgerald,  of 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Response. ..  Chas.  B.  Krohn,  Deshler,  Ohio 

Announcements    Secretary 

Music. 

Annual  Address  Pres.  R.  E.  Croninger 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Noon 
1:30  P.  M. 

Call  to  Order. 

Music 

Roll  Call. 

Reading  of  Minutes  Secretary 

Address... M.  D.  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  Ohio 
State  Farm  Bureau,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Music. 

Address  Clifford  Thorne,  The  Peer  of 

Co-operators,  Chicago,  111. 
Address. E.  G.  McCullum,  Indianapolis,  Sec'y. 

Indiana  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Ass'n. 
Banquet  and  Social  Session  with  Spicy  Re- 
marks. 

H.  W.  Robinson,  Toastmaster. 
F.  G.  Ketner,  "Friendly  Enemies." 
H.  W.  Devore,  "Deep  Water." 
Fred  Smith,  "How  I  Did  It." 
Eli  Dickey,  "Why  I  Did  It." 
H.  W.  Brouse,  "Some  Talk." 
R.  W.  Graham,  "Some  Grain  Year." 
Owen  L.  Coon,  "Big  Job." 
Earl  McConnell,  "Too  Much  Noise." 
D.  J.  Lloyd,  "Skating." 
Extemporaneous  Response  by  Others. 

Wednesday  February  23,  1921 

9  A.  M. 

Call  to  Order. 
Music.  . 

Address.  .Co-operative  Union  Elevator  Co., 
by  C.  W.  Palmer,  Defiance,  Ohio 
Address.  .The  Farmers  Commercial  Service 
Co.,  by  L.  I.  Winch,  McClure,  Ohio 

Music. 

Address  Dean  Alfred  Vivian, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbu? 
Address.. The  Benefits  of  the  Managers  As- 
sociation, Fred  Stout,  Pres.  Illinois  Man- 
agers Club  (If  the  managers  of  Ohio  de- 
sire to  form  an  association,  this  will  be 
taken  up  at  this  time.) 
Address.  .Financing  Our  Companies  Without 
Directors  Signing  Notes,  by  Geo.  Russel, 
Van  Lue,  Ohio. 

Noon 
1:30  P.  M. 

Call  to  Order. 
Music. 

Address... J.  F.  Cunningham,  Editor  of  the 

Ohio  Farmer 

Address  C.  O.  Drayton,  Greenville,  111. 

(President  of  the  Farmers  Equity  Union) 

Policy  and  Purpose  of  the  American  Co- 
operative Journal  Millard  R.  Myers, 

Editor  in  Chief. 

Secretary's  Annual  Report. 

Report  American  Co-operative  Publishing 
Co. 

Report  of  the  Committees. 
Amending  the  By-Laws. 
Election  of  Officers. 
New  Business. 


Kansas  at  Hutchinson 

February  23,  24  and  25 
Headquarters,  Midland  Hotel 

Wednesday,  February  23 
Morning 

Registration  of  delegates  at  Convention 
Headquarters,  Midland  Hotel,  8:30. 

Grain  Judging  and  Grading — The  Grain 
judging  pavilion  will  be  open  to  any  and  all 
delegates  to  the  convention.  Don't  fail  to 
try  your  judgment  by  taking  a  hand  in  the 
grading.  Get  acquainted  with  the  federal 
grades  by  which  your  grain  is  bought  and 
sold.  This  feature  of  the  program  is  super- 
vised by  the  Kansas  Inspection  and  Weigh- 
ing Department. 

9:30  A.  M. 

Call  to  order  by  President  J.  B.  Brown. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Frank  NefT. 

Addresses  of  welcome:  V.  M.  Wiley, 
President,  Hutchinson  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; E.  J.  Whalen,  Hutchinson  Board  of 
Trade. 

Responses — For  Directors,  H.  R.  Howell, 
Marietta;  for  Managers,  H.  E.  Witham, 
Beloit.  _ 

Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

Announcements. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Financial  report,  R.  E.  Lawrence,  Treas- 
urer, State  Association;  M.  R.  Myers,  Treas- 
urer, American  Co-operative  Publishing  Co. 

President's  address,  J.  B.  Brown,  Larned. 

1:30  P.  M. 

"Stabilizing  Our  Markets,"  J.  W.  Short- 
hill. 

Business  Session. 

8:30  P.  M. 

(Myers  and  Myers) 

Address,  "Collective  Purchasing,"  Frank 
Myers,  President,  Farmers  Union  State 
Exchange. 

Address,  "Financing  Farm  Marketing," 
M.  R.  Myers,  Treasurer,  American  Co-op- 
erative Publishing  Co. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  A.  M. 
Sectional  Meetings 
Directors'  Session 

Directors'  Session,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Wm.  Poling,  presiding. 

Round  Table  Discussions — "How  Far 
Shall  We  Extend  Credit?"  J.  B.  Brown; 
"The  Advantages  of  a  Quarterly  Audit"; 
"The  Importance  of  the  Inventory  and  Whc> 
Should  Take  It,"  John  Frost,  Blue  Rapids; 
"What  May  We  Expect  from  the  Legisla- 
ture?" Senator  Avery;  "Are  We  Ready  to 
Concentrate  the  Buying  Power  of  All  Co- 
operative Organizations  for  the  Saving  That 
We  May  Make  by  So  Doing?"  M.  R.  Myers; 
"What  Commodities  Are  We  Prepared  to 
Handle  Now?"  A.  G.  McReynolds;  "Bond- 
ing Officers,  Managers  and  Other  Em- 
ployees," John  Boehme,  Offerle;  "Work- 
men's Compensation  Insurance." 

Ladies'  Luncheon 

At  12:30  p.  m.  the  ladies  of  the  conven- 
tion afe  invited  to  meet  the  wives  of  the 
officers,  directors,  and  auditors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  an  informal  luncheon  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  First  Methodist  church. 


MANAGERS'  SESSION 

9:30 

A.  H.  Martin,  Presiding 

Place,  Midland  Theater. 

Round  Table  Discussion — "Do  Circular 
Letters  Pay?"  A.  A.  Johnston,  Norwich; 
"Why  We  Want  Regular  Audits  by  a  Dis- 
interested Auditor,"  ^heldon  Frey,  Fowler; 
"Proper  Weighing  Facilities,"  Ed.  Clark, 
Warren  Dugger;  "Railroad  Claims,"  Owen 
L.  Coon;  "The  Advantages  of  the  Quarterly 
Audit,"  Fred  Belin;  "Shall  We  Form  a  Man- 
agers' Club  in  Kansas?"  "The  Truck  Dump." 
Ladies'  Luncheon 

At  12:30  p.  m.  the  ladies  of  the  conven- 
tion are  invited  to  meet  the  wives  of  the 
officers,  directors,  and  auditors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  an  informal  luncheon  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  First  Methodist  church. 

AFTERNOON 
February  24 

1:30 

Music,  Glee  Club. 
Auditor's  suggestions. 

"Why  Do  Farmers  Invest  in  Oil  Stock 
and  Other  'Fool'  Ventures  Instead  of  Put- 
ting Their  Money  in  Their  Home  Company, 
Where  They  Can  Watch  It?"    G.  D.  Estes. 

"What  Our  Publishing  Company  Is  Do- 
ing," M.  R.  Myers. 

8:00  P.  M. 

An  evening  with  our  friends.  Rest  and 
amusement. 

FRIDAY  MORNING 

9:30  A.  M. 
Sectional  Meetings  Continued 

Directors'  Session,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Managers'  Session,  Midland  Theater. 

1:30  P.  M. 
Announcements   of  winners  of  contests. 
Address,  "Our  Country  and  Its  Trans- 
portation Problems,"  Clifford  Thorne. 


PROGRAM 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of  North 
Dakota,  Jamestown,  N.  D. 
March  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  1921 

There  will  be  no  session  in  the  morning. 
Time  will  be  used  in  registering,  filing  cre- 
dentials, and  transacting  any  business  with 
the  officers. 

1:00  P.  M.,  Armory  Hall 

Call  to  order  by  Pres.  Lane. 

Music  by  Foster's  Ladies  Orchestra. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Drew,  James- 
town, N.  D. 

Address  of  welcome,  by  Mayor   F.  E. 
Rathman. 

Response  by  P.  A.  Lee. 

Appointment  of  Credential  Committee. 

Speech  by  H.  G.  Farmer,  Airlie,  Minn. 

Evening  entertainment  by  Jamestown 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

March  2nd,  1921.    9:30  A.  M. 

Report  of  Credential  Cpmmittee. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Speech  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Springer,  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  Midland  Railway  Co., 
"Grain  freight  rates  and  claims." 

Organization  of  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company. 

Adjournment. 

1:30  P.  M. 

This  will  be  a  Managers'  Session. 

7:30  P.  M. 
Speech  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Eckerle,  of  Minne- 
apolis,  Minn.,   "Home  financing." 

March  3rd,  1921.    9:30  A.  M. 
Report  of  Committees.    Discussion  led  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Eckerle. 

Concluding  business  of  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  Terminal  Marketing,  and  Central"' 
Buying  Propositions. 

1:30  P.  M. 
Business  session. 

Report  of  officers,  election  of  officers,  etc. 
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IT  costs  34  cents  to  ship  a  bushel  of  wheat 
for  export  f rotn  Oklahoma  City  to  Galveston, 
Tex.,  while  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston 
the  cost  is  only  27  cents.  This  costs  Okla- 
homa farmers  about  10  cents  per  bushel  on 
wheat,  or  a  total  of  about  $3,400,000  per  year. 
Oklahoma  farmers  arc  tired  of  it,  and  they 
have  taken  steps  to  get  a  revision  of  those 
export  freight  rates. 

As  an  instance  of  the  discrimination  against 
Oklahoma  fanners,  it  costs  12  cents  more  a 
bushel  to  ship  wheat  from  Shattuck  to  Gal- 
veston than  it  does  from  the  Texas  town  ten 
miles  away  from  Shattuck. 

J.  A.  Whitehurst,  president  of  the  state 
board  of  agriculture,  has  been  working  on 
this  matter  for  sometime,  but  it  remained  for 
the  Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation to  start  real  action.  After  a  three- 
day  session  at  Oklahoma  City  on  January  26, 
27  and  28,  a  committee  of  three,  headed  by 
George  Bishop  of  Cardell,  was  appointed. 
The  committee  called  a  conference  of  polit- 
ical leaders  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
Corporation  Commission,  Attorney  General, 
Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Okla- 
homa City  Traffic  Club  and  others,  and  the 
upshot  was  that  the  Corporation  Commissioner 
declared  that  he  would  immediately  file  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  re- 
quest for  a  revision  of  the  freight  tariffs.  The 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  de- 
clared that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
get  an  appropriation  through  to  fight  the  case, 
the  chairman  of  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee declared  he  would  favor  it,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor promised  all  aid  possible. 

Join  in  Establishing  Commission 
Company 

Next,  probably  among  the  most  important 
steps  taken  at  the  Convention,  was  the  unan- 
imous decision  to  join  with  Kansas  Farmers 
Elevators  in  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
company  to  sell  the  farmers'  grain  on  the  ter- 
minal markets. 

Kansas  farmers  companies  already  have  a 
company  established,  which  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  about  five  years,  with  headquarters 
at  Hutchinson.  The  company  has  a  branch 
office  at  Wichita,  and  just  as  soon  as  20 
Oklahoma  companies  take  out  stock  and  ask 
that  it  be  done,  a  branch  office  will  be  opened 
at  Enid.  Then  the  company  will  expand 
just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  placing  a  branch 
at  Galveston  to  handle  export  business,  and 
possibly  a  company  at  Kansas  City  and  one 
at  Oklahoma  City. 

It  is  very  significant  that  at  the  excellent 
banquet  served  the  Association  by  the  Grain 
Exchange  of  Oklahoma  City,  a  most  warm  in- 
vitation was  given  the  Association  to  open  a 
branch  on  that  Exchange.  .  . 

The  Fanners  Co-operative  Commission 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Hutchinson, 
is  a  co-operative  company  run  just  the  same 
as  the  local  farmers'  elevator,  with  a  6% 
dividend  paid  on  capital  stock,  and  the  bal- 


Oklahoma  Moves  for 


ance  of  the  earnings  prorated  back  according 
to  the  business  done  with  commission  com- 
pany. Par  value  of  shares  of  stock  is  $100, 
but  in  order  to  build  up  a  reserve  fund,  no 
cash  dividends  are  paid  to  stockholders  un- 
til they  own  $500  worth  of  stock.  This  re- 
serve fund  is'to  be  created  to  open  the  branch 
offices  where  necessary,  and  eventually  to  own 
or  control  a  terminal  elevator. 

A.  G.  McReynolds,  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, addressed  the  Oklahoma  convention  and 
reviewed  the  company's  activities  briefly  for 
the  delegates.  He  said  that  from  May  first 
to  January  first,  the  company's  business 
amounted  to  1,749  cars,  for  a  total  business 
of  $4,796,794,  of  which  $988,718  was  business 
done  for  non-stockholders.  All  profits  made 
on  non-stockholders'  business  is  used  for  gen- 
eral educational  work  and  for  furthering  the 
co-operative  movement. 

For  example,  an  inspector  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  recently  investigated  a 
Kansas  company,  and  declared  that  the  patron- 
age dividend  of  the  company  was  subject  to 
the  income  tax  law.  This  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  former  rulings  of  the  department, 
as  they  have  always  ruled  that  the  patronage 
dividend  is  a  part  of  the  purchase  price  of 
the  grain,  held  up  until  after  the  expenses 
for  running  the  business  have  _  been  de- 
termined. But  this  inspector  said  it  was  sub- 
ject to  income  tax,  and  his  ruling  has,  so  far, 
been  upheld  at  Washington.  The  Farmers 
Co-operative  Commission  Company  has  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  will  fight  the  matter 
through  the  courts  for  the  local  company. 
Inasmuch  as  this  matter  financially  affects 
every  co-operative  company  in  the  country, 
this  work  of  the  commission  company  de- 
serves special  praise. 

Mr.  McReynolds  said  that  there  was  now 
a  vacancy  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
company,  and  this  place  would  be  filled  with 
a  man  from  Oklahoma.  He  impressed  the 
delegates  as  being  a  very  keen,  shrewd  busi- 
ness man,  one  whom  the  farmers  could  well 
place  in  the  responsible  position  of  manager 
of  their  company. 

Steps  for  Better  Insurance  on 
Elevators 

Probably  the  step  third  in  importance  taken 
at  the  Convention  was  to  endeavor  to  secure 
the  same  sort  of  an  arrangement  for  insur- 
ing grain  and  elevators  as  the  Association 
has  for  bonding  the  manager  of  the  elevator. 
As  is  known  by  most  of  the  elevator  man- 
agers, the  state  association  through  the  Farm- 
ers National  Grain  Dealers  Association  has  a 
contract  with  a  bonding  company,  whereby 


Farmer  Grain 

Join  With  Kansas  in 


the  bonds  are  all  pooled  and  thus  a  rate  is 
effected  of  $3.00  per  thousand.  Inasmuch  as 
other  bonding  companies  were  charging  from 
$7.50  to  $15.00'  per  thousand,  tfie  saving  on  a 
$5,000  bond  for  the  manager  more  than  pays 
the  company's  dues  to  the  State  Association. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  mutual  company  could  effect 
any  saving  to  the  local  companies  over  this 
rate. 

As  it  has  proven  such  a  success  in  bonding, 
the  state  association  is  going  after  the  same 
sort  of  proposition  for  insurance  on  grain 
and  grain  elevators.  They  will  endeavor  to 
secure  just  as  low  a  rate  as  is  possible  and 
the  agent's  commission  will  go  to  the  state 
association.  In  this  way  the  funds  of  the 
association  will  be  built  up,  the  state  dues 
reduced,  and  the  association  will  not  have  the 
worry  and  work  that  a  mutual  company  would 
entail.  If  a  .strong  insurance  company  is  back 
of  the  insurance,  with  its  millions  of  dollars 
security,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  new 
company  going  broke  through  a  succession 
of  fires,  beyond  the  re-assessment  possibilities 
of  the  mutual  company,  nor  through  mis- 
management. 

Co-operative  Livestock  Shipping 
Associations 

A  short  talk  on  Co-operative  Livestock 
Shipping  Associations  was  made  by  Earl  J. 
Trosper  of  Chicago,  who  was  formerly  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Federation  of  Co-op- 
erative Livestock  Shipping  Associations. 
Mr.  Trosper  called  attention  to  the  5,000 
such  shipping  associations  and  stated  he 
could  not  see  why  there  were  not  more  in 
Oklahoma.  He  said  that  80%  of  the  ship- 
men  to  the  South  St.  Paul  stockyards  in 
Minnesota  are  co-operative  and  40%  of 
those  in  Chicago. 

As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  the  asso- 
ciation, he  told  of  the  27  stockbuyers  whose 
salary  the  farmers  of  Marion  county,  Mo., 
were  forced  to  pay  before  they  formed  the 
shipping  association.  Four  months  after  the 
association  started,  the  county  had  only  one 
buyer,  and  he  offered  to  work  for  the  as- 
sociation if  it  would  give  him  a  job. 

Mr.  Trosper  said  the  usual  practice  was 
for  the  farmers  to  call  up  the  manager  and 
give  him  the  number  and  kind  of  their  stock 
and  when  they  wanted  to  ship.  Then  when 
the  manager  has  a  sufficient  number  listed, 
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Better  Freight  Rates 

Dealers  Get  Action 


Commission  Company 

he  orders  a  car,  notifies  the  members  to 
bring  in  the  stock,  takes  care  of  all  details 
of  loading,  and  usually  cares  for  the  pro- 
rating of  the  returns.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  pay  the  manager  10  cents  a  hundred, 
and  advised  to  get  the  best  man  in  the  com- 
munity as  manager. 

Asked  the  question  as  to  the  reception  of 
co-operative  shipments  by  the  commission 
firms,  he  said  that  nearly  all  the  companies 
were  giving  the  shipments  most  careful  at- 
tention because  the  association  shipped 
many  cars  and  the  firms  are  very  anxious 
to  hold  the  business.  He  called  attention 
to  the  increased  work  in  sorting  and  sep- 
arating out  the  co-operative  shipments,  so 
that  each  farmer's  stock  would  be  sold 
separately. 

The  association  asked  the  board  of  direc- 
tors to  investigate  and  draw  up  suitable  by- 
laws for  livestock  shipping  associations. 
This  publishing  company  will  also  be  glad 
to  furnish  by-laws  for  any  companies  desir- 
ing them. 

Move  to  Restrict  Use  of  Word 
"Farmers" 

"I  rode  over  with  some  fellows  on  the 
train  who  were  discussing  the  failure  of  a 
'Farmers'  bank,"  said  a  delegate  from  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  "I  asked  them  if 
it  really  was  a  Farmers'  company,  and  they 
said  that  the  stock  was  owned  by  only  two 
or  three  men.  That  company  failed.  People 
see  the  name  "Farmers,"  and  they  said  that 
such  a  name  drew  the  farmer  trade.  In 
other  words,  if  it  succeeds,  the  name 
"Farmers"  is  a  good  thing  for  the  company. 
But  if  it  fails,  the  "Farmers"  are  blamed 
and  not  the  company  that  has  such  a  name." 

This  sentiment  was  freely  expressed  by 
others,  and  when  it  was  reported  that  a  bill 
is  now  pending  in  the  state  legislature  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  word  "Farmers"  in 
any  corporate  name  51%  of  whose  stock- 
holders and  at  least  ten  in  number  of  whom 
are  not  bona-fide  farmers,  the  association 
quickly  went  on  record  endorsing  the  bill. 

Move  for  a  Manager's  School 

Auditor  and  State  Secretary  J.  W.  Mur- 
phy of  Enid,  in  his  report,  called  attention 
to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  books 
kept  by  some  companies,  and  a  number  of 


managers  expressed  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  hedging  and  buying  and  selling  mer- 
chandise, so  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  short 
course  school  for  managers.  Two  weeks 
will  probably  be  taken  for  this  course  some- 
time in  May.  The  state  secretary,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors,  will 
have  charge  of  the  school,  and  is  empowered 
to  co-operate  with  any  agency  that  he  thinks 
best.  He  will  probably  co-operate  with  the 
state  market's  commissioner. 

THE  SPEAKERS 

When  President  Walter  Jesse  of  Supply 
called  the  convention  to  order,  the  conven- 
tion hall  of  the  Skirvin  Hotel  was  well 
filled.  Mr.  John  Fields  of  Oklahoma  City 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  city,  saying 
in  substance: 

"I  assure  you  gentlemen  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Oklahoma  City  is  not  a 
bad  institution.  They  scrap  among  them- 
selves fully  as  much  as  they  scrap  the 
farmers. 

"City  people  have  learned  a  lot  about 
farmers  during  the  past  year.  They  have 
learned  that  what  affects  the  farmer  affects 
them.  It  is  fundamentally  important  that 
the  farmer  get  all  that  his  stuff  is  worth. 

"Organizations  such  as  yours  must  be  the 
basis  on  which  farmer  marketing  is  to  de- 
velop. Farm  organizations  are  past  the  so- 
cial stage.  When  you  have  the  business  in- 
terest such  as  the  farmers'  elevator,  then 
there  is  every  reason  and  incentive  to  go 
ahead  and  keep  going.  You  have  the  right 
to  demand  and  it  will  take  some  scrapping 
to  get,  the  same  right  to  do  business  as 
others  organizations. 

"There  will  be  disagreements,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  spirit  of  independent  self-reliance,  of 
responsibility,  is  growing  on  farmers.  Such 
business  steps  as  you  are  proposing  will  be 
to  the  benefit  of  all,  as  those  who  do  not 
render  a  service  cannot  expect  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exist." 

The  address  of  welcome  was  responded 
to  by  President  Jesse,  who  called  attention 
to  the  steady  growth  in  numbers  and  op- 
portunity to  do  good,  of  the  association 
since  its  organization  five  year  ago. 

"During  the  past  year,"  said  Mr.  Jesse, 
"there  has  been  more  dissatisfaction  with 
marketing  machinery  than  ever  before.  We 
have  met  in  Oklahoma  City  to  be  near  the 
legislature,  but  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
we  can  give  a  lot  of  legislation  to  cure  our 
economic  ills.  We  must  correct  the  evils 
ourselves. 


"We  all  throw  things  generally  at  the 
'middleman.'  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  all 
the  fault  of  the  middleman,  but  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  do  believe  that  there  are  too  many 
middlemen. 

"We  have  taken  the  first  step,  that  of  the 
local  elevator,  and  now  -ve  must  go  further. 
You  are  the  people  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  grain  marketing,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Farmers  Elevator  men  are  the  men  to 
solve  the  orderly  marketing  of  grain. 

"I  believe  that  the  proper  place  to  store 
grain  is  on  the  farm,  and  that  is  the  sound 
economical  place  to  hold  it  until  it  is  sold. 
We  must  have  the  marketing  machinery, 
with  the  local  Farmers'  Elevator,  and  it 
must  be  home  owned-  and  home  controlled. 

"I  don't  believe  that  we  can  fix  a  price 
and  make  it  stick. 

"I  believe  that  there  has  been  much  harm 
done  by  some" of  the  unsound,  sporadic  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  at  organization  of 
farmers  this  year,  because  they  have  given 
the  public  the  impression  that  farm  organiza- 
tions are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  I 
believe  we  need  saner  thinking  before  some 
of  the  plans  are  offered. 

"Our  association  and  the  oil  jobbers  were 
the  only  organizations  that  opposed  the  full 
increase  in  freight  rates.  The  other  organi- 
zations all  fought  any  effort  to  keep  the 
railroads  from  getting  all  they  wanted.  Now 
those  other  organizations  will  hold  a  new 
conference  on  Feb.  9th,  to  see  if  something 
cannot  be  done  to  lower  freight  rates.  But 
the  consumers  and  producers  have  not  been 
invited  to  attend  this  conference. 

"We  must  have  our  own  commission 
firms,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  join  with 
the  other  state  associations  so  that  we  will 
be  strong  enough  to  place  a  company  at 
Kansas  City  and  Galveston.  We  will  not 
be  strong  enough  to  do  this  by  ourselves." 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

J.  W.  Murphy,  secretary,  talked  right 
straight  from  the  shoulder  for  a  long  time 
in  his  report,  not  mincing  words,  but  laying 
facts  squarely  on  the  table,  as  he  considered 
this  was  the  only  method  of  righting  the 
mistakes  that  now  exist.    He  said  in  part: 

"During  the  past  year  we  have  had  two 
important  things  up  for  consideration.  One 
was  the  establishment  of  a  mill,  the  other 
a  commission  firm  for  selling  grain.  We  de- 
cided that  the  milling  company  was  entirely 
too  big  a  proposition  to  be  started  at  the 
present  time  because  we  did  not  have  the 
money. 

"With  the  mills,  there  is  one  certainty : 
No  one  company  can  afford  to  own  a  fifty 
or  even  a  ISO-barrel  mill.  A  mill  is  a  loss 
unless  run  all  of  the  time,  and  no  one  small 
community  in  Oklahoma  can  use  up  fifty 
barrels  of  flour  a  day.  A  150-barrel  mill  is 
not  large  enough  to  keep  a  man  on  the  road 
selling  flour,  and  so  it,  too,  will  be  a  losing 
venture. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Iowa  Endorses  Farmer  Grain  Dealers 
Service  Company 

Ask  for  Revision  of  Freight  Rates  to  Correspond  to  Other  Price  Drops 

Wish  Protective  Tariff  and  Farm  Produce  Reporting  Bureau 


In  the  most  interesting  convention  ever 
held  by  the  Farmer  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion of  Iowa,  steps  were  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Farmer  Grain  Dealers 
Service  Company  to  buy  farm  supplies  and 
with  powers  abroad  enough  to  sell  grain, 
at  the  17th  annual  convention  at  Ft.  Dodge, 
January  25th,  26th  and  27th.  Complete 
power  was  given  the  board  of  directors 
to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

This  action  is  the  result  of  years  of  study 
of  grain  marketing  by  these  experienced 
farmer  grain  dealers. 

A  resolution  asking  that  freight  rates 
be  adjusted  to  the  same  levels  as  other 
farm  products  was  also  passed  and  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  give  our  basic  industry 
of  agriculture  adequate  protection  against 
importation  of  foreign  agriculture  products. 

The  Iowa  Association  has  grown  tre- 
mendously strong  during  its  seventeen 
years  of  operations  and  today  they  have 
six  people  employed  regularly  in  the  office 
with  five  auditors  on  the  road  and  steps 
will  now  be  taken  to  get  additional  men 
to  assist  in  organizing  co-operative  eleva- 
tors and  to  further  the  work  of  auditing 
and  making  out  of  income  tax  reports. 

This  phase  of  the  work  was  dwelled 
upon  extensively  by  President  S.  J.  Cott- 
ington,  in  his  annual  address  who  said  in 
part: 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

Among  other  things,  we  haVe  strength- 
ened the  financial  condition  of  your  Asso- 
ciation. The  Association  has  now  become 
a  real  business  organization.  In  former 
years,  there  were  not  enough  funds  avail- 
able to  enable  us  to  do  any  great  amount 
of  work  outside  of  merely  maintaining  an 
office  and  putting  on  an  annual  Convention. 
By  adding  the  different  lines  of  activity 
as  above  noted,  we  have  builded  an  organ- 
ization that  is  now  able  to  stand  alone, 
which  fact  we  should  all  be  justly  proud 
of.  Our  work  has  reached  the  point  where 
the  proper  co-operation  of  all  the  companies 
in  the  state,  your  Association  is  now  in 
position  to  develop  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  past  and  to  put  on  a  marketing  pro- 


gram that  will  really  be  something  big. 
Your  organization  is  undoubtedly  the 
strongest  of  the  different  marketing  organ- 
izations in  the  state  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  built  slowly  but  solidly.  The 
foundation  has  been  built,  and  we  have 
now  reached  a  point  where  all  companies 
in  the  state  should  affiliate  with  the  one 
organization  that  is  in  position  to  make 
itself  felt  in  matters  pertaining  to  market- 
ing. The  fact  that  all  companies  in  the 
state  do  not  belong  to  the  state  associa- 
tion is  similar  to  the  fact  that  not  all  farm- 
ers in  a  local  community  belong  to  a 
farmers  co-operative  elevator  company. 
They  should,  however,  belong  to  their 
local  marketing  organizations,  and  all 
farmers  co-operative  elevator  companies  in 
the  state  should  belong  to  the  one  organi- 
zation that  is  spending  all  of  its  time  in 
developing  the  interests  of  farmers  eleva- 
tor companies.  Our  office,  in  view  of  the 
many  lines  it  is  handling,  does  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  devote  to  the  work 
of  securing  new  members,  but  this  should 
be  done  however;  an  increase  of  from  100 
to  150  new  members  at  this  time  would 
put  your  organization  in  position  to  go 
ahead  with  the  work  of  enlarging  our  co- 
operative marketing  facilities  in  the  way 
they  should  be  enlarged. 

During  the  year  your  Board  of  Directors 
have  maintained  a  standing  committee  on 
the  subject  of  marketing.  This  committee 
attended  the  general  grain  conference  held 
at  Chicago  in  July  which  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  committee  has  also  held  a 
number  of  conferences  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee from  Illinois  relative  to  the  matter 
of  going  ahead  with  the  work  of  securing 
membership  on  the  different  grain  ex- 
changes. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  con- 
ditions arose  which  made  practical  and  nec- 
essary that  an  immediate  consideration  be 
given  to  the  problem  of  the  larger  develop- 
ment of  marketing  and  purchasing  facili- 
ties. The  drop  in  the  price  of  grain  has 
made  it  necessary  that  our  farmers  organ- 
izations must  work  closer  together  than  in 
the  past  in  order  that  we  may  eliminate 
just  as  much  as  possible  of  any  unneces- 
sary waste  is  the  marketing  of  our  grain. 


While  there  has  been  considerable  activ- 
ity relative  to  the  formation  of  small  pur- 
chasing agencies,  and  while  this  activity 
is  exactly  correct,  nevertheless,  it  appears 
that  there  would  be  more  value  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  state  wide  purchasing 
agency  which  would  be  wide  enough  to 
purchase  for  all  of  the  state  and  thus  be 
in  position  to  take  the  entire  output  of  a 
factory  or  a  mill. 

The  State  Association  of  the  states  of 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Oklahoma  have 
all  organized  and  now  have  operating  cen- 
tral purchasing  agencies  of  state  wide 
scope. 

During  the  year,  in  addition  to  holding 
five  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
your  president  has  attended  a  number  of 
different  conferences  and  committe  meet- 
ings concerning  the  subject  outlined  in  this 
report.  A  total  of  forty  five  days  of  actual 
work  in  connection  with  your-  Association 
business,  have  been  put  in  by  your  presi- 
dent during  the  past  year. 

After  considering  this  outline  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  covered  by  your  organization 
during  the  past  year,  we  turn  our  attention 
for  a  moment  to  a  few  suggestions  or  rec- 
comendations  for  the  work  in  the  future. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  Associa- 
tion offices  and  facilities  as  well  as  equip- 
ment be  further  enlarged  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  growing  work.  During  the 
past  year  we  could  obtain  but  two  small 
rooms  for  office  purposes.  These  are  en- 
tirely inadequate  at  the  present  time. 
Larger  office  space  should  be  secured. 
There  seems  to  be  none  available  in  Ft. 
Dodge  at  this  time.  We  recommend  the 
further  enlargement  of  the  auditing  and 
income  tax  department.  This  work  should 
be  done  for  our  Farmers  Elevator  Com- 
panies by  men  from  a  friendly  source. 
Your  state  association  is  in  better  position 
to  furinsh  this  service  than  any  one  else. 

We  recommend  the  development  of  a 
number  of  men  to  work  out  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office  to  assist  _  in  the  organization 
work,  in  changing  joint  stock  companies 
to  co-operative  plan,  in  amending  Articles 
of  Incorporations,  and  in  assisting  the  local 
board  of  directors  in  the  matters  of  financ- 
ing.   As  previously  mentioned,  our  work 
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arm  Grain 


a  a 


Model  "48"  Two-Ton 
Worm-Drive 


Garden  Truck 


Miim  £  Cream  Industry 


Rotor  Bus 


You  Keep  Dealers  Profit! 

Why  not  put  in  your  own  pocket  from  $70.00  to  $518.00  on  each 
purchase  of  a  Complete  Truck  or  Form-a-Truck? 

You  not  only  keep  the  dealer's  profits  but  you  secure  one  of  the 
best  Farm  Trucks  ever  built  by  a  reputable  and  responsible  manu- 
facturing Company,  whose  product  is  well-known  and  now  in  serv- 
ice in  almost  every  country  on  the  globe. 

Dearborn  Complete  Trucks  range  from  $200.00  to  $1,100.00  less  in 
price  than  95  other  makes  of  trucks  of  equal  carrying  capacity  and 
similar  working  units. 

We  also  manufacture  Dearborn  and  Smith  Form-a-Trucks,  which  fit  any 
make  of  (used  or  new)  pleasure  car,  converting  them  into  One  or  Two-Ton 
Trucks,  proven  to  be  "The  World's  Lowest  Hauling  Cost." 

Wonderful  letters  from  Dearborn  owners  testify  to  the  practicability  and 
efficiency  of  Dearborn  Trucks  and  Form-a-Trucks  in  actual  service.  Copies 
are  reproduced  in  our  catalogue  for  your  benefit. 

The  Dearborn  Co-Operative  Sales  Plan 

offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  you  to  deal  direct  with  the  Factory  through  your  organization, 
and  your  manager  should  be  interested  in  obtaining  full  details  regarding  this  liberal  sales  policy, 
for  the  stockholder's  benefit. 


ural  Motor  Express 


We  are  the  first  in  our  line,  to  adopt  this  co-operative  plan  of  distribution.  The  success 
of  the  undertaking  depends  upon  the  encouragement  and  co-operation  given  by  each 


manager  and  member  of  your  organization. 

There  are  numerous  benefits  connected  with  the  Dearborn  Co-operative  Sales 
Plan  which  every  member  will  be  interested  in.    In  event  your  manager  or 
secretary  does  not  have  full  particulars,  fill  out  the  coupon  NOW  before 
you  forget  and  neglect  it.    Complete  information  will  be  promptly         Q4  ,'' 
mailed  you. 

Dearborn  Truck   Company,  Mfrs. 

2911-15  Indiana  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

P.  S.— Write  the  American  Co-Op.  Pub.  Co.  or  Nat'l 
Sec'y-for  their  endorsement  of  our  Product  and  Policy. 


DEARBORN 
TRUCK  COMPANY, 

2911-15  Indiana  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 


y        I  am  interested  in  getting  par- 
ticulars of  your  Co-operative  Salea 
Plan.       Mail     full     details,  complete 
literature   and  prices. 


Name 


Address 


Manager's  Name   

Shall   we   mail   you   our   large   1921    Wall  Calendar 
FREE?    (Yes)  (No) 
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has  developed  to  a  point  where  the  secre- 
tary himself  cannot  do  all  of  this  work 
personally  so  that,  therefore,  he  must  have 
the  proper  force  of  able  help  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  entire  volume  of  work. 

We  recommend  that  this  Convention  take 
definite  steps  in  the  direction  on  the  matter 
of  the  Central  Purchasing  Agency.  Your 
Board  of  Directors  and  your  Secretary's 
office  are  merely  your  servants  to  be  used 
in  carrying  out  the  programs  that  are  out- 
lined by  the  delegates.  So  this  matter 
should  be  taken  up  at  this  Convention. 
The  plan  for  an  organization  will  be  sub- 
mitted at  a  later  point  in  the  program.  We 
further  recommend  that  the  delegates  im- 
mediately make  report  on  the  matter  of  the 
Central  Purchasing  Agency  to  their  res- 
pective directors  in  order  to  secure  some 
action  on  their  part  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  your  Association  the  neccessity  of 
putting  men  on  the  road  to  do  this  work. 
'We  must  do  all  things  as  economically  as 
possible. 

We  recommend  that  definite  action  be 
taken  relative  to  a  grain  marketing  pro- 
gram. The  Farmers  Grain  Marketing  Com- 
mittee of  Seventeen  have  so  far  recom- 
mended that  the  system  of  handling  the 
grain  crop  of  our  country  should  include, 

First, — Farmer  owned  elevator  compan- 
ies and  sales  agencies  to  operate  on  the 
local  and  terminal  markets  of  the  United 
States, 

Second, — Farmers  export  and  sales  agen- 
cies to  operate  on  the  foreign  markets  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  the  exportable 
surplus.  _ 

We  believe  that  all  of  our  organizations 
should  be  in  position  to  get  back  of  the 
general  plan  of  marketing  when  same  is 
presented.  Meanwhile,  it  seems  that  the 
time  is  here  to  go  forward  with  whatever 
step  will  not  conflict  with  a  larger  national 
program.  The  states  of  Iowa  and  Illinois 
are  especially  interested  in  the  Chicago 
Markets.  The  opportunity  seems  to  be 
here  for  these  states  to  get  together  on  a 
plan  for  starting  their  own  selling  agency 
in  the  selling  market.  The  work  of  the 
Farmers  Elevator  Companies  in  Indiana 
in  starting  their  own  commission  firm  and 
their  own  purchasing  agency  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Farmers  Grain  Marketing 
Committee  of  Seventeeen,  and  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  that  committee. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  committee  of 
seventeen  is  doing  a  lot  of  work  and  should 
accomplish  a  lot  of  good.  We  should  be 
in  position  to  get  behind  the  plan  when  it 
is  ready.  Meanwhile,  we  should  go  ahead 
with  preliminary  steps  that  have  so  far 
met  the  approval  of  the  committee.  This 
convention  should  take  a  forward  step  in 
this  matter  of  grain  marketing.  Plans  will 
be  discussed  at  a  later  session. 

We  further  recommend  the  closer  co- 
operation between  the  different  farm  organ- 
izations.   We  suggest  that  this  association 


Farmers  Marketing  Associations  Organize 
$2,000,000   Terminal  Corporation 
at  Minneapolis 


Representatives  of  the>four  principal  farm- 
ers marketing  associations  of  the  Northwest 
met  at  the  West  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  and  or- 
ganized The  Co-operative  Farmers  Terminal 
Co.,  with  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000  to  act 
as  a  selling  agency  for  grain,  grain  products, 
seeds  and  hay  from  the  Farmers  Elevator 
Companies.  Only  Farmers  Elevator  Com- 
panies will  be  eligible  as  stockholders  in  this 
corporation.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Farmers  Organizations  that  they  have 
all  met  with  the  same  aim  and  combined  their 
efforts  for  the  same  purpose. 

Representatives  at  this  meeting  were  of- 
ficers of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, The  Farmers  Union,  The  Farmers 
Equity  Union  and  the  American  Society  of 
Equity.  None  of  these  associations  are  at  the 
present  time  connected  with  any  grain  sell- 
ing organization  on  this  market.  This  cor- 
poration will  operate  in  the  Minneapolis 
Grain  Trade  Territory,  comprising  the  States 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  Montana. 


The  following  five  directors  were  elected 
to  serve  until  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders :  Peter  Huppert,  The  American 
Society  of  Equity,  Diamond  Bluff,  Wisconsin; 
W.  L.  Beers,  Farmers  Union,  Great  Falls, 
Montana;  A.  F.  Nelson,  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association  of  Minnesota,  Benson,  Min- 
nesota; P.  A.  Lee,  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.,  and  Chas.  H.  Eyler,  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association  of  South  Dakota,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Peter 
Huppert,  Diamond  Bluff,  Wis.,  President; 
W.  L.  Beers,  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; and  Chas.  H.  Eyler,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
Secretary-Treasurer.  The  aim  is  to  leave  the 
status  of  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  but  to  sell  them  the  stock 
in  this  terminal  corporation.  Stock  salesmen 
will  be  put  in  the  field  in  these  states  imme- 
diately and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of 
this  capital  stock  has  been  placed,  the  com- 
pany will  commence  operation. 


send  the  right-hand  of  fellowship  to  all 
other  organizations.  There  has  been  in 
the  past  some  misunderstanding  and  some 
friction  between  our  different  organizations. 
All  of  this  is  unnecessary  as  there  is  a 
common  basis  on  which  all  organizations 
can  work  together.  This  association  stands 
ready  to  co-operate  with  all  existing  co- 
operative and  marketing  organizations. 
Your  officers  have  had  conference  with 
some  of  the  representatives  of  other  or- 
ganizations. Particularly,  we  have  held 
two  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  by 
committee  action  have  arranged  to  arrive 
at  a  basis  for  the  furtherence  of  the  market- 
ing work  that  will  be  mutually  agreeable 
to  both  organizations.  This  we  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
of  the  past  year.  Our  Association  has 
its  field;  The  Farm  Bureau  has  its  field; 
both  are  different,  but  both  organizations 
can  and  should  work  together.  It  has 
been  arranged  that  Secretary  E.  H.  Cunn- 
ingham of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion will  present  a  more  detailed  outline 
of  this  subject  at  a  lateY  time  in  our  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  final  suggestion,  we  earnestly  rec- 
ommend that  all  farmers  organizations 
should  get  back  of  this  united  plan  and  pull 


together  with  the  further  development  of 
our  marketing  program. 

MANAGERS  FORM  A  CLUB 

The  Iowa  managers  at  their  session  fol- 
lowed in  the  foot  steps  of  South  Dakota, 
Illinois  and  Nebraska  by  forming  an  asso- 
ciation which  they  called,  "The  Managers 
Club  of  Iowa  Farmer  Grain  Dealers."  Mr. 
W.  J.  Lynch  of  Green  Mountain  was 
elected  president  and  other  managers  of 
recognized  standing  throughout  the  state 
were  elected  for  the  other  important  offices. 
Six  of  the  managers  were  present  and 
joined  the  club. 

At  the  directors  session  the  Co-operative 
Law  of  Iowa  came  in  for  considerable  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  R.  A.  Holman  of  Rockwell, 
said  that  when  farmers  elevators  were  first 
formed  they  were  truly  co-operative  in 
spirit  and  in  letter.  Later,  however,  when 
the  levators  began  to  pay  good  dividends, 
the  elevators  were  formed  on  the  stock  basis 
and  they  were  run  purely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money  for  a  few  people  instead 
of  the  betterment  of  the  community.  The 
speaker  pleaded  for  the  return  of  true  co- 
operation among  the  companies. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Middleton,  of  Eagle  Grove, 
spoke  in  much  the  same  vein  as  did  Mr. 

(Continued  on  Page  .22) 


Other  half  of  delegates  to  Iowa  convention.   Photo  Breil  Foto  Co.,  Des  Moines. 
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To  prove  that  PHILIPSBORN'S  280-page  Style  Book  offers 
the  Biggest  Bargains  in  America — we  make  this  wide-open 
offer  to  readers  of  this  magazine. 

No  Money  Down  -  Not  a  Single  Penny ! 

Select  any  article  offered  here  or  in  PHILIPSBORN'S  catalog— do  not  send 
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buttons.  Trousers  with  belt  loops,  with 
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THAT  PACKER  LEGISLATION 

Washington,  January  28.— In  some  respects 
the  most  important  action  of  either  house  of 
Congress  in  recent  months  is  the  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  the  bill  for  the  government  reg- 
ulation of  the  packing  industry.  This  bill, 
which  is  a  substitute  for  the  Kenyon-Kend- 
rick  bill,  provides  for  a  federal  livestock 
commission  of  three  members  to  regulate 
the  packing  business,  and  is  a  far-reaching 
measure. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  with  thirteen 
votes  to  spare.  This  was  a  surprise  in  many 
quarters.  The  opposition  was  strenuous  and 
able.  The  Packers  have  Jong  maintained  a 
number  of  representatives  in  Washington  who 
did  their  utmost  to  head  off  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  At  the  outside,  it  was  predicted  there 
would  be  only  a  few  votes  more  for  the  bill 
than  against  it.  But  when  it  came  time  for 
the  final  roll  call,  the  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation was  bowled  over  easily  and  this  by  a 
combination  of  Republicans  and  Democrats,  so 
so  that  the  test  was  not  one  that  involved 
party  lines. 

The  full  significance  of  the  Senate  action 
is  better  understood  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  chief  argument  against  the  bill  was  that 
the  time  had  come  when  business  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  run  without  government  inter- 
ference. Had  the  Senate  refused  to  pass  the 
bill  to  control  the  packing  industry,  that  stand 
would  have  been  widely  heralded  as  meaning 
Congress  was  through  with  government  reg- 
ulation of  industries  that  are  regarded  as 
having  a  public  interest  because  of  their  close 
relation  to  the  production  or  handling  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  It  was  argued  that  if  the 
government  set  out  to  control  the  packing  in- 
dustry, it  would  not  be  long  before  it  reached 
to  lumber,  oil,  perhaps  flour,  and  so  on. 

What  happened  in  the  Senate  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  senators  who  ordinarily  are  t  highly 
conservative  and  opposed  to  government  reg- 
ulation of  any  business  felt  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  behind  them  to  have  something 
done  to  regulate  the  packing  business,  espe- 
cially the  big  packers.  Many  organizations 
of  women  worked  for  the  measure. 

Whether  the  packers'  bill  will  pass  the 
House  this  session  is  a  question.  Before  the 
Senate  acted,  it  was  commonly  talked  that 
the  House  would  be  certain  to  delay  and 
block  the  bill  in  any  event.  But  since  the 
Senate  acted  in  favor  of  the  measure  by  a 
large  majority,  many  House  members  are 
dubious  about  taking  on  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preventing  passage.  Besides, 
there  is  an  aggressive  movement  in  the  House 
to  have  the  bill  reported  from  the  House  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  and  hurried  through 
before  March  4. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  the  packers'  bill  will 
go  through  this  session.  The  chances  are  to 
some  extent  against  it  because  of  the  jam 
of  appropriation  bills  in  the  House  and  be- 
cause the  leading  members  of  the  House  Re- 
publican organization  are  opposed  to  enact- 
ing a  law  to  regulate  the  packers.  But  this 
is  a  case  where  the  House  threatens  to  rise 
up  and  do  as  it  pleases  without  regard  to  the 
leaders.  .  . 

Representative  Haugen  of  Iowa  is  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee  on  agriculture 
and  is  in  a  position  of  influence  with  regard 
to  the  measure.    If  he  expedites  committee 


action  and  forces  the  early  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  "the  House  it  will  go  through  this 
session  because  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
House  will  support  the  bill  by  a  strong  ma- 
jority if  it  gets  the  chance  to  vote. 

The  provisions  of  the  packers'  bill  are 
strict  and  if  they  were  to  be  rigidly  en- 
forced would  go  far  to  protect  the  public 
interest  from  the  big  packers.  For  one  thing, 
the  packers  are  required  in  two  years  to  dis- 
pose of  their  interest  in  the  stockyards.  They 
will  be  forced  to  get  out  of  the  business  of 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables  and  doing  what 
amounts  practically  to  a  wholesale  grocery 
business.  Any  agreements  or  arrangements 
among  the  packers  with  relation  to  prices  or 
territory  will  expose  them  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Of  course,  much  will  depend  on 
whether  a  live  stock  commission  is  named 
with  brains  and  backbone. 

MAY  PASS  COAL  BILL 

Already  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  pass- 
ing the  packers'  bill  has  served  to  open  the 
eyes  of  many  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to 
pass  a  bill  by  Senator  Calder  to  regulate  the 
coal  industry.  The  Senate  committee  on  re- 
construction is  investigating  the  lumber  in- 
dustry and  eventually  this  may  come  in  for 
regulation. 

In  short,  while  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  that  the  government  is  going  to  take 
hands  off  of  big  business  and  go  back  to  the 
old  days  when  there  was  no  regulation,  the 
signs  are  that  there  is  going  to  be  regulation 
and  probably  a  great  deal  of  it. 

It  need  hardly  be  -  pointed  out  that  the 
situation  which  made  it  possible  to  get  the 
packers'  bill  through  the  Senate  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  regulation  or  restric- 
tion of  trading  in  futures.  The,  House  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  has  completed  its  hear- 
ings on  the  bills  before  it  on  this  subject. 
Clifford  Thorne  was  before  the  committee 
recently  and  set  forth  the  arguments  for  re- 
strictions on  the  present  system  of  trading 
in  grain  and  other  agricultural  products  in 
strong  fashion. 

What  is  expected  to  happen  with  respect 
to  trading  in  futures  is  that  the  House  will 
not  act  this  session  and  that  the  fight  for 
legislation  will  be  renewed  in  the  new  Con- 
gress. Representative  Dickinson  who  has  one 
of  the  bills  pending  which  is  aimed  att  trad- 
ing in  futures  has  set  out  to  revise  his  bill 
in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  necessary 
t6  carry  the  struggle  into  the  new  Congress. 
He  and  others  who  take  the  same  view,  in- 
tend to  try  to  force  the  issue  in  the  extra 
session  which  Mr.  Harding  will  call  late  in 
March  or  early  in  April— April  4  being  the 
date  now  most  prominently  mentioned.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  revised  bill  of  Rep- 
resentative Dickinson  will  be  to  provide  for 
the  loaning  of  money  by  the  federal  reserve 
banks  on  elevator  receipts  for  grain. 

There  has  been  a  strong*  disposition  m 
many  quarters  to  take  the  view  the  new 
Congress  would  balk  at  all  forms  of  regulation 
of  large  industries  and  big  business.  But  this 
is  by  no  means  so  certain  in.  the  light  of  the 
Senate  action  on  the  packers'  bill.  True,, 
there  will  be  many  new  members  of  Con- 
gress but  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  among 
the  senators  voting  for  the  packers'  bill  were 
some  senators  who  have  long  been  regarded 
as  extremely  conservative  if  not  reactionary. 


COMPLAINTS  ON  FREIGHT 
RATES 

Many  complaints  of  high  freight  rates  on 
grain,  live  stock  and  other  products  are  reach- 
ing members  of  Congress.  Such  complaints 
are  from  many  agricultural  states.  They  in- 
dicate a  growing  demand  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  hold  down  the  rates 
and  they  are  marked  by  growing  opposition 
to  that  provision  of  the  Cummins-Esch  law 
which  allows  the  railroads  six  per  cent  return 
on  the  properties  as  a  whole.  The  demand 
for  repeal  of  this  part  of  the  law  is  likely 
to  be  extremely  powerful  in  the  new  Congress. 

The  Senate  is  now  considering  the  bill  for 
an  emergency  tariff  law  relating  to  agricul- 
tural products.  The  House  has^  passed  it 
and  in  the  Senate  the  opposition  is  prepared 
to  filibuster  at  length  against  it.  It  is  unlike- 
ly to  pass  the  Senate,  though  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  forced  through  by  night  sessions. 
Practically,  it  matters  little  whether  Congress 
passes  it  if,  as  generally  supposed,  the  Pres- 
ident is  prepared  to  veto  it  if  it  is  laid  before 
him. 


Tentative  Program 
Farmers '  Grain  Dealers '  Associa- 
tion of  Indiana 
Wabash,  Ind.,  March  3-4,  1921 

March  3,  1921 
10:00  a.  m. 

Call  to  order  President  J.  S.  Minch 

Invocation. 

Address  of  welcome. 

Response. 

President's  Annual  Address. 
Secretary's  Annual  Report. 
Appointment  of  committees. 

1:30  p.  m. 

Address. 

Co-operation  in  Illinois.  .Lawrence  Farlow, 

Blomington 

Indiana's  Co-op.  Problems. E.  G.  McCullom, 

Secretary 

Discussion. 

7:30  p.  m. 

Entertainment.    30  minutes. 

Farmers'  Elevators  and  Farm  Federation.. 

J.  J.  Brown,  Independence 
Collective  buying. 
Question  box  and  discussion. 

March  4,  1921 
8:30  a.  m. 

Trials  of  the  Manager  H.  H.  Potter, 

Rensselaer 

Option  market— all  good— bad— or  what?.. 

 , .  .Discussion 

Evolution  of  Grain  Marketing  ..Frank  M. 

Myers,  Sec'y,  Farmers  Nat.  Gr.  D.  Ass'n. 
1 :30  p.  m. 
Report  of  Nominating  committee. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Report  on  Resolutions  committee. 
Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 
Unfinished  business.  >t 
7:30  p.  m- 

Stockholders'  meeting,  Steinhart  Grain  Com- 
pany, of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Foreign  Grain  Situation 


By  Charles  S.  Michaels 


Based  on  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture's  estimate  of  wheat  stocks  in  all 
positions  in  this  country  on  January  1,  the 
United  States  is  on  practically  a  domestic 
basis.  The  report  showed  192,000,000  bu.  on 
farms,  80,000,000  bu.  in  country  elevators  and 
mills,  and  48,000,000  bu.  at  terminals.  Last 
year  stocks  on  farms  were  205,000,000  bu. ;  in 
country  mills  and  elevators  124,000,000  bu.  and 
at  terminals  88,000,000  bu.,  a  total  of  417,000,- 
000  bu.,  both  being  exclusive  of  the  amounts 
needed  for  seeding  the  spring  wheat  crop 
and  also  a  small  amount  that  would  be  fed. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  in  the  trade  that  the 
1921  figures  are  at  least  100,000,000  bu,  but 
the  same  would  likewise  apply  to  last  year 
so  that  no  matter  what  construction  is  placed 
on  the  figures  or  how  much  error  there  is  in 
them  the  result  is  the  same,  namely  that  the 
United  States  has  97,000,000  bu.  or  more  less 
wheat  than  last  year.  There  is  at  least  15,- 
000,000  bu.  Canadian  wheat  included  in  mill 
and  terminal  stocks,  part  of  which  has  or 
will  be  exported.  Exports  of  domestic  wheat 
in  January  are  estimated  at  25,000,000  bu.  and 
leading  New  York  exporters  believe  that  there 
is  40,000,000  bu.  additional  that  has  been  sold 
and  is  still  unshipped.  Last  year  exports 
during  the  last  6  months  of  the  crop  year 
were  102,000,000  bu,  while  it  seems  certain 
that  the  exports  of  1921  will  at  least  equal 
if  not  exceed  those  of  last  year.  , 


ARGENTINE SLIGHTL  Y  UNDER- 
SELLS UNITED  STATES 

The  export  demand  for  wheat  in  the  United 
States  which  has  been  so  very  large  of  late 
has  fallen  off  materially  during  the  past  week 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  demand 
was  slow  for  a  month  or  more  or  until  such 
time  as  the  bulk  of  the  Argentine  crop  is  sold. 
Grain  from  that  country  has  been  selling  at 
the  same  price  to  around  8  cents  under  Amer- 
ican via  the  Gulf  and  this  has  turned  the  de- 
mand to  that  country  despite  the  financial 
situation.  At  one  time  Belgium  took  112,000 
bu.  Argentine  wheat  because  it  was  offered 
at  to  V*  cent  under  the  price  of  Amer- 
ican. 

With  the  United  States  on  practically  a 
domestic  basis  as  far  as  further  sales  go,  the 
world  promises  to  be  forced  to  look  to  other 
countries  to  furnish  a  great  deal  of  wheat. 
On  January  _1  Argentine  was  officially  es- 
timated to  have  120,000,000  bu.  available, 
while  the  trade  guess  was  around  95,000,000 
bu.  On  the  other  hand  the  Australian  es- 
timates indicate  that  the  surplus  will  not  ex- 
ceed 90,000,000  bu.  Canada  may  export  100,- 
000,000  bu.  for  the  balance  of  the  crop  year, 
although  this  is  doubtful.  The  Canadian 
wheat  exported  to  the  United  States  has 
either  been  re-exported  or  is  now  included 
in  the  stocks  of  this  country  and  has  disap- 
peared. A  short  while  ago  it  was  estimated 
on  good  authority  that  the  three  Canadian 
provinces  held  only  75,000,000  bu.  wheat  avail- 
able for  market  after  allowing  for  bread  and 
seed  requirements.  The  official  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment crop  report  has  been  issued  and 
shows  a  total  of  263,000,000  bu.  for  that  coun- 
try, or  30,000,000  bu.  less  than  the  prelim- 
inary returns  and  compared  with  193,000,000 
bu.  harvested  in  1919,  and  a  5-year  average 
of  around  255,000,000  bu.  The  Argentine  and 
Australian  crops  seem  to  have  been  secured 
in  good  condition  and  grain  i-s  now  moving  | 


at  the  rate  of  around  2,000,000  bu.  per  week 
from  Australia.  Sometime  ago  it  was  re- 
ported that  practically  all  of  the  Australian 
surplus  had  been  sold  abroad  with  France 
taking  the  bulk  of  the  offerings,  with  11,000,- 
000  bu.  to  Egypt. 


INDIA  ACREAGE  REDUCED 

Highly  beneficial  rains  have  fallen  in  India 
and  drought  there  has  been  relieved  to  a 
great  extent,  but  the  drought  had  been  so  pro- 
longed that  the  acreage  has  been  reduced  to 
around  15,000,000  acres  compared  with  18,- 
000,000  acres  last  year,  and  the  condition  is 
privately  reported  at  70,  a  low  figure  and  one 
that  indicates  that  the  coming  crop  will  be  a 
small  one.  Exports  from  India  are  not  large 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  economic  unrest 
and  famine  officially  reported  in  some  districts 


MAKES  YOUR  WORK  GO 
THREE  TIMES  AS  FAR! 

ONE  of  the  big  problems  of  the  farmer  is  to  get  his 
work  done  in  something  like  the  hours  that  the 
city  man  works,  so  he  can  hold  his  sons  on  the 
farm  and  keep  the  men  he  hires. 

THE  HUBER  LIGHT  FOUR  cuts  the  labor  of  plow- 
ing and  preparing  the  seed  bed,  and  of  harvesting  to  one- 
third  of  what  it  used  to  be  and  that  means  more  leisure. 
It  means  bigger  crops  because  the  work  can  be  done  on 
the  few  choice  days  when  the  ground  is  just  right.  The 
LIGHT  FOUR  uses  heavier  tools  and  does  the  work 
more  thoroughly.    It  is  self-steering  in  the  furrow. 

But  those  tractor  advantages  are  real  ad- 
vantages only  when  you  can  count  on  them 
with  the  same  certainty  that  you  used  to 
count  on  the  work  of  your  horses.  Thou- 
sands of  power  farmers  have  known  the 
HUBER  for  years  as  the  tractor  "that 
always  keeps  going."  Every  part  of  the 
HUBER  is  as  strong  as  every  other  part. 
And  they  all  have  been  tested  and  tried  by 
20  years  of  tractor  building  experience. 
Every  tractor  is  backed  by  a  Nation-wide 
system  of  service  branches. 


The  Huber  Drive  Wheel 

Note  how  power  is  trans- 
mitted direct  from  the 
bull  gear  to  the  rim  of  the 
drive  wheel  of  the  Huber 
Light  Four.  The  spokes 
carry  weight  only  They 
transmit  no  power.  That 
means  long  life  and  per- 
fect service.  The  wheels 
are  especially  high  and 
wide  of  face  for  work  on 
soft  or  uneven  ground. 
This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  points  of  Huber 
Superiority. 


THE  HUBER  LIGHT  FOUR  does  all  belt  work 
on  the  farms  efficiently  and  quickly,  even  to 
driving  a  light  thresher.  Write  for  booklet — 
"The  Foundation  of  Tractor  Dependability." 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO. 

1 1 5  Center  St.  MARION,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch:   Brandon,  Man. 

Makers  also  of  the  Huber  Jr.,  Thresher 


M.  P.  on       A   f  _  |  Draws  three 

raw  Bar        UgM  J  f  E»   |#  bottoms 

H.  P.  on  _       ■  Turns  an  ac 

It  Pulley  I  J  gilt  PfJUr  an  hour 

"THE  TRACTOR  DEPENDABLE" 


it  is  not  likely  to  export  any  great  amount  of 
wheat  this  season  despite  the  40,000,000  bu. 
excess  of  supplies  to  requirements  from  the 
previous  crop. 

Germany  and  Italy  are  reported  as  being 
out  of  the  market  for  wheat  until  April  1  and 
England  until  March  1.  Some  of  the  New 
York  exporters  say  that  this  is  simply  propa- 
ganda to  depress  the  price. 

The  fixing  of  the  Germany  indemnity  at 
$54,000,000,000  is  expected  to  result  in  a  more 
settled  condition  in  Europe  as  this  had  been 
hanging  over  the  markets.  Foreign  exchange 
has  advanced  very  sharply,  with  sterling  the 
highest  since  July,  1920.  This  increases  the 
buying  power  of  Europe,  but  francs  and  lire 
are  still  selling  far  below  their  normal  par- 
ity and  no  great  quantities  can  be  taken.  It 
is  generally  expected  that  world's  takings  of 
wheat  for  the  1920-21  season  will  be  approx- 
imately 600,000,000  bu.,  while  a  leading  Euro- 
pean authority  estimates  that  surplus  coun- 
tries have  around  650,000,000  bu.,  which  would 
indicate  only  50,000,000  bu.  above  the  re- 
duced requirements.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  statement  as  to  the 
theoretical  demands  of  Europe,  indicating 
that  the  needs  of  wheat  and  rye  combined 
are  around  280,000,000  bu.  in  excess  of  the 
supplies,  but  this  was  on  the  basis  of  normal 
consumption  and  no  attention  should  be  paid 
to  it.  Likewise  it  would  be  well  to  ignore 
estimates  showing  that  the  world  has  around 
200,000,000  bu.  above  requirements. 

fltt  DEVIL 
LCAP  SULES_ 

Guaranteed  to  Free  Your  Live 
Stock  of  Worms  in  24  Hours 

Worms  cause  70%  of  livestock  losses.  Stop  this 
terrific,  unnecessary  lo9s  NOW,  Discard  the 
slow  working,  uncertain  methods.  My  Devil  Worm 
Capsules  are  proven  sure  fire,  worm  destroyers.  I 
guarantee  them  to  kill  and  carry  oft  those  profit-eating, 
life  destroying  worms;  put  your  live  stock  in  perfect 
condition.  Government  Experts  say  Worm  Powder 
mixed  in  feed  is  not  effective.  In  Government  tests 
the  principal  ingredient  used  in  my  Red  Devil  Cap- 
sules has  proven  the  best  for  removing  worms 
The  best  is  the  surest,  safest  and  quickest. 

Send  No  Money 

Just  send  your  order.  Pay  postman  on  delivery.  1 
will  send  you  the  best  worm  capsules  known  to  science 
at  a  price  you  cannot  equal  anywhere.  If  after  trial  for 
any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied, 1  will  refund  your  money. 

Red  Devil  For  Hogs 

1  OH    Red  Devil 
1  uu  Hog  Capsules 
Set    of  instruments 
and  instruc- t^7g 
tions,  post-*r*^^^^ 
paid  only...  v 
Extra  Capsules, 
Postpaid 

25  $  l.SO 

lOO   4.75 

SOO   20.00 

lOOO   39.00 

Blue  Devil  for  Sheep  and  Goats 

1  flA  Blue  Devil  Sheep  and 
1UU       Goat  Capsules 


$goo 


Set  of  instruments,  and 
instructions,  postpaid 
only  

Extra  Capsules, Postpaid 
25  ...51.75        SOO  $21.00 
lOO  ...   5.0O      lOOO    40.00 

Instruments  used  for  Hogs,  Sheep 
or  Goats  fit  all  worm  capsules, 

Yellow  Devil  for  Horses 
Remove  Bots  and  Worms 

1 0  Yellow  Devil  Capsules 
Jaw  Spreader  and  in-  $QSO 
structions,     postpnid      T  ,J 
Extra  Capsules,  Postpaid 

6   $2.00         12  $3.60^^ 

Green  Devil  For  Cattle  y 
Carei  Stomach  Impaction  Quickly.  Send  (or  Circular 
CP  [TP  My  Big  Bargain,  Catalog  of  farmers'  and 
T  rVCC  Btock  growers'  instruments,  drugs,  remedies 
and  supplies,  such  as  Byringcs.  castrating  knives,  tro- 
cars, live  stock  supplies  and  artificial  breeders  instru- 
ments.  Send  for  it  today. 

Charles  M.  Hick  &  Co, 
177  North  State  St.,    Dept.   H-l     Chicago.  Ijy 


Somoihim^oShool  at 


•Xet  your  light  shine."  Only  ideas  that  are  known  and  cannot  be  torn 
to  pieces  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Send  in  your  pet  theory  to  this 
column,  and  see  if  it  will  stand  up.  Ideas  or  answers  are  solicited  from 
anyone. 


In  your  report  on  The  Hearing  on  Future 
Trading  in  Grain,  in  the  January  10th  num- 
ber of  the  Manager,  you  ask  three  questions 
that  ought  to  put  every  manager  and  farmer 
to  thinking,  and  thinking  hard,  and  after  a 
season  of  thinking  get  'busy  acting. 

The  question,  "Who  will  carry  the  surplus 
crop  from  the  time  the  farmer  sells  until  the 
manufacturer  is  ready  to  grind  that  grain?" 
is  the  all  important  one.  "Who  Will?"  Mill- 
ers have  not  bought  this  crop  of  wheat  ex- 
cept as  they  ground  it.  They  did  not  stock 
up  on  wheat  as  in  past  seasons,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  had  very  good  reasons  for  not 
doing  so.  But  where  would  the  wheat  prices 
have  gone  to  had  the  farmer  been  compelled 
to  take  a  price  set  by  the  demand  of  the 
millers?  Had  the  men  that  were  willing 
to  take  a  chance  when  the  heavy  movement 
of  wheat  was  on  in  July  and  August,  not 
been  allowed  to  deal  in  wheat,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  price  would  have  been  consid- 
erably below  what  it  was.  Somebody  must 
take  these  chances  if  we  are  to  have  a  worth 
while  market,  for  if  there  was  no  one  to  do 
so,  what  would  we  do  with  our  grain  during 
heavy  movements  following  harvest  and  husk- 
ing? The  manufacturer  cannot  do  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  risk,  and  the  capital  required, 
unless  he  can  protect  himself  by  hedging, 
and  if  there  was  no  speculator,  how  would 
he  hedge?  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  the 
other  fellow  what  he  must  do,  but  will  he? 
— M.  L.  Crandell,  Pres.  Nebraska  Managers 
Association. 


EGG  SHIPPING  ASSOCIATIONS 

In  your  January  issue  I  read  the  article 
on  co-operative  marketing  of  eggs. 

Several  of  we  farmers'  wives  have  talked 
of  that  very  thiner  but  we  can't  get  any 
farther  than  the  commission  man. 

Can  you  suggest  how  we  get  in  touch 
with  the  market  to  take  our  product  nearer 
the  consumer  and  get  the  premium  price? 

Any  address  or  anything  you  might  do 
to  help  us  along  this  line  will  be  very 
much  appreciated. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Y. 
Brookston,  Ind. 

ANSWER 

If  you  will  send  us  an  estimate  of  how 
many  eggs  per  week  you  can  guarantee 
to  ship  and  a  statement  of  just  how  fresh 
these  eggs  will  be  so  that  we  can  have 
a  definite  proposition  to  submit,  we  will 
get  in  touch  with  the  commissary  depart- 
ments of  some  of  the  large  hotels  and  see 
if  we  cannot  place  your  product  with  them. 
If  this  cannot  be  done  we  will  investigate 
further  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  you  lined 
up  with  one  of  the  chain  stores  or  some 
other  method  to  get  you  in  direct  touch 
with  the  consumers. 


PLAN  OF  FINANCING  THE 
LOCAL  COMPANY 

Please  give  us  your  ideas  as  to  whether 
the  following  plan  of  financing  the  local 
company  is  practical: 

"We  would  suggest  either  of  two 
plans  whereby  capital  may  be  raised; 
one  by  the  issuance  and  sale  of 
stock  of  your  company;  the  other  by 
the  issuance  and  sale  of  first  mort- 
gage 6%  bonds,  maturing  from  10 
to  15  years,  with  a  clause  that  all  or 
any  part  of  said  bond  issue  may  be 
retired  on  or  after  3  to  5  years." 
Louis  Stern  &  Co. 

— Farmers  Elevator,  Iowa. 
Answer:  It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  farmers  of  a 
local  community  who  collectively  are  worth  millions 
of  dollars  are  not  willing  to  get  behind  their  local 
selling  agency  to  the  tune  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  that  their  investors  would  demand 
such  a  reduction  on  the  bonds  before  they  bought 
that  it  could  be  losing  rather  than  a  paying  proposi- 
tion. .        .        ,  . 

Another  thought  is  that  when  those  bonds  were 
issued  they  would  only  be  issued  for  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  actual  valuation  of  the  property,  Dut 
a  first  mortgage  would  be  taken  on  the  property  and 
it  would  be  sewed  up  tighter  than  a  drum.  lhis 
might  seriously  embarrass  the  company  if  they  were 
to  endeavor  to  borrow  money  from  other  sources. 

A  much  better  method  it  would  seem  to  us  is  to 
make  use  of  the  plan  of  Loan  Capital,  whereby  the 
farmer,  instead  of  drawing  out  his  money  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  of  grain,  would  leave  it  with  the 
company  and  receive  for  it  a  small  rate  of  interest. 
He  would  receive  a  note  due  in  sixty  to  ninety  days 
or  a  certificate  of  indebtedness,  and  could  withdraw 
his  money  bv  proper  notification.  This  plan  is  work- 
ing successfully  among  foreign  co-operatives  and  Mr. 
Eyler,  secretary  of  South  Dakota,  reports  its  suc- 
cessful operation  among  the  farmers'  elevators  of  that 

St  We  doubt  whether  a  professional  stock  selling  com- 
pany would  be  a's  successful  in  the  sale  of  stock  to 
local  farmers  as  if  those  farmers  themselves  simply 
get  behind  the  matter  and  put  it  over. 

14  v 


THE  TRUCK  PROPOSITION 

One  of  the  most  promising  connections 
for  making  a  little  easy  money  for  elevators 
and  saving  considerable  amount  of  money 
in  each  case  for  our  farmer  stockholders*,  is 
through  the  handling  of  a  truck  A  manager 
of  one  of  the  oldest  farmers'  elevators  in 
Iowa  said  that  he  expected  there  would  be 
sold  200  trucks  in  his  community  this  com- 
ing year.  He  has  been  investigating  the 
truck  market  somewhat,  to  see  if  he  cannot 
get  in  on  it  and  benefit  the  elevator  and 
farmers'  stockholders  by  handling  a  truck. 
He  feels  that  the  farmers  will  buy  a  better 
and  more  substantial  truck  than  the  Fort. 
We  have  been  making  some  investigations 
at  this  office,  and  this  is  also  being  done  by 
our  state  buyers  in  different  states  and  by 
our  national  secretary.  Just  now  we  have 
under  consideration,  the  Dearborn  truck. 
You  will  find  an  advertisement  of  it  in  this 
issue  of  the  Journal  and  it  will  be  well  to 
investigate  it  further.  The  officers  are  well 
and  favorably  known  to  us.  They  attended 
the  Iowa  convention  and  are  planning  to  at- 
tend the  Illinois  convention  and  perhaps 
others.  They  show  a  willingness  not  only 
to  do  business  with  farmers'  elevators,  but 
to  give  us  a  very  fair  chance  to  take  the 
output  of  their  factory  and  to  get  our  trucks 
at  factory  cost.  If  those  who  read  this 
editorial  and  advertisement  show  an  interest 
along  this  line,  it  will  probably  assist  us  in 
Dur  effort  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  terms  with 
the  Dearborn  people.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
expect  to  get  important  concessions  and 
low  prices  from  manufacturers  unless  we 
show  them  we  are  interested  and  in  position 
to  do  real  business. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 
A  TRACTOR 

you  want  it  to  work,  not 
to  look  at.  An  idle  trac- 
tor is  an  expensive 
luxury. 


THE  RELIABLE  CO-OPERATIVE  TRACTOR 


A  co-operative  service  and  sales  plan 
has  been  worked  out  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. This  tractor  will  be  handled 
through  your  elevator,  and  we  have 
arranged  to  furnish  an  expert  service 
man  for  each  community.  He  will 
give  you  quick  repair  service  when 
time  means  money,  and  will  also  help 
you  with  expert  advice  on  your  power 
farming  problems.  Your  tractor  must 
be  kept  going. 


SOLD  RIGHT— IS  RIGHT— BUY  NOW 

Careful  investigation  by  your  officials  proved  that  this  tractor  is 
best  adapted  to  your  needs — it  has  plenty  of  power,  is  easy  to 
operate,  and  the  price  is  low.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  part  to 
make  you  more  successful — buy  a  tractor  through  your 
OWN  organization  and  thus  do  y  our  part. 


/  ^ 


Ask  your  local  elevator  for  details,  or  write  us  direct 


THE  RELIABLE   TRACTOR  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


J. 
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You  hear  a  lot 
about  a  bigger  milk  yield 

It's  a  simple  matter,  after  all.  It  depends 
upon  two  things, — and  you  know  the  dairy- 
ing business  well  enough  to  know  what 
those  two  things  are. 

In  the  first  place  you  need  good  stock — 
the  kind  that  can  produce  milk.  You  know 
that. 

In  the  second  place  you  have  to  feed  the 
stock  the  kind  of  feed,  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, to  make  every  cow  produce  her  best. 

Give  'Em  the  Feed  They  Need 

We  study  that  part  of  the  dairy  question. 
We  have  found  out  what  feeds  your  milch 
cows  need  to  yield  rich  milk  in  quantities. 

GOLDEN  GRAIN  BALANCED  DAIRY  FEEDS 

are  the  development  of  expert  analysis.  The  balance  is  the  thing.  You  can  find, 
perhaps,  the  same  elements — protein,  carbohydrates,  fat,  fibre— in  other  rations; 
but,  remember,  milk-production  depends  upon  the  proper  proportion  of  these 
elements. 

Guaranteed  24%  Protein  Dairy  Ration,  Golden  Grain  Mills  Dairy  Feeds, 

Butter  Fat  Dairy  Feeds 

We  want  to  put  samples  of  these  feeds  in  your  hands.   We  want  your  stock 
to  test  them.    We  have  confidence.    We  have  the  feeds.    You  have  the  stock. 
See  your  dealer.   If  he  hasn't  these  feeds  send  to  us  for  free  samples. 

GOLDEN  GRAIN  MILLING  CO.,  319  South  17th  St.,  East  St.  Louis,  M. 


OKLAHOMA    MOVES  FOR 
LOWER  FREIGHT  RATES 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 

"The  only  way  is  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
companies  to  join  together  and  own  a  small 
mill.  They  can  then  keep  it  running  all  of 
the  time,  and  will  have  no  selling  expense. 
In  such  cases,  it  will  be  a  success.  Without 
building  any  more  mills,  the  ones  now  estab- 
lished at  Tacoma,  Meno  and  Anadarco  could 
supply  all  of  the  Farmers'  Elevators  of  the 
state  with  a  good  product,  and  if  the  com- 
panies had  a  small  block  of  stock  in  the 
nearest  company  to  them,  they  would  get 
a  share  of  the  earnings.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  all  grind  the  same  kind  of 
wheat,  to  make  the  same  kind  of  flour,  and 
call  it  "Co-operative  Association"  flour. 

"Regarding  the  commission  company, 
there  have  been  two  proposals.  One  was 
to  form  our  own  company,  and  the  other 
was  to  join  with  Kansas  in  their  established 
company.  Of  the  two,  I  think  the  latter 
is  the  proper  thing,  as  they  have  been  run- 
ning for  five  years,  and  have  fought  out  the 
things  that  we  would  have  to  fight.  They 
have  their  experience  back  of  them,  have 
good  men  in  charge,  and  we  would  only  have 
to  do  over  again  the  things  that  they  have 
alreadj'  done. 

"They  offer  to  let  us  come  in  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  that  the  Kansas  companies 
are  permitted,  and  will  give  us  proper  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of  directors.  Their 
stock  is  actually  worth  about  $200  a  share, 
but  they  are  letting  us  in  at  $100.  Before 
we  can  be  strong  enough  to  go  on  Galveston 
or  Kansas  City,  we  will  have  to  join  with 
them,  and  as  they  offer  to  open  up  any 
branch  offices  in  this  state  that  we  want, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  join  with 
them  now. 

"Another  thing  that  has  been  discussed 
is  the  joining  together  of  a  number  of  com- 
panies into  a  district  organization.  If  one 
man  can  offer  forty  cars  of  grain  for  sale 
instead  of  only  one,  he  should  be  in  posi- 
tion to  get  a  much  better  price  for  it.  Per- 
haps we  can  work  something  out  on  this 
when  we  get  our  commission  firms  with 
branch  offices  over  the  state. 

Weevil  in  Wheat 

"All  of  you  have  had  trouble  with  weevil 
in  wheat,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
a  grain  car  in  the  state  that  will  not  have 
live  weevil  in  it  after  it  has  gone  for  a  few 
hundred  miles.  At  first  they  docked  us 
heavy  for  these  weevil,  but  now  there  has 
been  a  new  ruling,  which  does  not  grade 
the  grain  down  because  it  contains  weevil, 
but  merely  charges  for  having  the  grain 
cleaned  and  the  weevil  removed. 

Crooked  Deals 

"There  are  two  methods  of  crooked  deal- 
ing that  are  possible,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

"The  first  is  where  the  manager  sends 
all  of  his  grain  to  one  commission  firm. 
There  is  too  much  of  a  possibility  of  that 
firm  sending  him  a  personal  check  for  half 
a  cent  a  bushel  for  every  car  that  they  re- 
ceive, or  sending  him  a  fine  Christmas  pres- 
ent that  his  company  will  not  know  any- 
thing about.  While  some  companies  always 
do  give  good  service,  there  come  times 
when  such  a  practice  as  sending  them  all  the 
grain  is  not  a  good  thing,  because  markets 
get  out  of  line  and  the  farmers'  elevator 
could  make  more  by  sending  their  grain  to 
some  other  market.  I  always  am  suspicious 
when  I  see  a  manager  doing  business  with 
only  one  company. 

"The  other  proposition  is  where  the  man- 
ager sells  lots  more  grain  than  he  can  pos- 
sibly buy  at  his  local  station.  As  a  result, 
he  must  buy  from  other  companies  up  and 
down  the  line  in  order  to  fill  his  sales. 
Sometimes  that  is  a  profitable  thing,  espe- 


daily  if  he  sells  a  large  number  of  cars  and 
the  market  breaks.  In  this  case  he  can 
offer  the  other  managers  more  for  their 
grain  than  the  daily  bid.  But  if  the  mar- 
ket goes  up,  the  manager  is  up  against  it. 
There  is  too  much  chance  that  in  case  there 
is  a  profit  the  manager  will  take  it  for  him- 
self, but  if  there  is  a  loss,  he  will  saddle  it 
onto  the  company." 

The  next  speaker  was  C.  H.  Hyde,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Farmers'  Grain  Marketing  Com- 
mittee of  17,  who  gave  a  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  committee. 

-Mr.  Hyde  gave  three  steps  as  those  which 
must  be  accomplished: 

1.  The  local  co-operative  elevator  is  good 
as  far  as  it  has  gone,  but  we  should  go 
further  with  the  marketing. 

2.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  stabilize  the 
markets. 

3.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  finance  farm 
marketing. 

He  called  attention  to  the  probability  that 
all  countries  that  were  in  the  world  war  will 
take  steps  to  raise  as  much  agricultural 
products  as  is  possible.  Our  Congress  gives 
less  attention  to  agriculture  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  market  grain 
evenly  throughout  the  year,  and  the  proper 
place  to  store  the  grain  is  either  on  the 
farms  or  in  an  elevator  close  to  the  farms. 

"The  price  of  farm  machinery  must  come 
down,  in  order  that  farming  cost  of  opera- 
tion may  be  reduced.  Instead,  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  has  raised  the 
price  5%  in  this  country,  and  I  understand 
that  they  are  taking  long-time  bonds  from 
bankrupt  countries  in  Europe  to  market 
their  surplus  machinery.  Farmers  should 
patch  up  their  old  machinery  and  make  it 
run  another  year. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  may 
have  to  ask  the  Government  to  help  us  sta- 
bilize farm  prices.  The  plan  has  been  pro- 
posed to  the  Committee  of  17  that  the  Gov- 
ernment buy  all  surplus  grain  at  80%  of  its 
cost  of  production,  that  is  marketed  during 
the  first  crop  month  of  the  year,  90%  the 
next  month,  and  then  gradually  up.  Then 
when  the  price  goes  above  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  Government  will  sell  a  part  of  its 
holdings,  charging  105%  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  order  that  it  may  get  out  at  cost. 
This  plan  was  tried  in  China  from  86  B.  C. 
to  about  1200  A.  D.  It  was  successful  there, 
but  in  Brazil  it  was  not  successful,  due  to 
the  way  it  was  administered.  If  it  were 
put  into  practice  in  this  country,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  possibly  lose  more  than 
186  million  dollars  on  wheat." 

Penalty  Clause  Doesn't  Work 

At  the  managers'  session,  considerable 
time  was  taken  up  in  a  discussion  of  the 
penalty  clause  for  fining  members  that  did 
not  sell  grain  to  their  company.  Mr.  Wright, 
a  manager,  stated  that  they  had  had  such 
a  clause,  but  it  was  a  continual  source  of 
dissatisfaction  and  dispute,  and  that  they 
had  not  secured  any  new  members  until 
they  had  discarded  the  plan.  Another  man- 
ager said  he  had  gone  to  a  company  that 
had  a  2-cent  penalty  clause,  but  he  told 
them  that  if  they  wished  this  collected,  the 
secretary  would  have  to  do  it,  as  he  refused 
to  make  his  stockholders  sore  by  trying 
.  it.  He  said  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
take  _  his  chances  of  getting  the  grain  by 
running  his  business  on  a  business  basis. 
If  his  competitor  wanted  to  hike  the  mar- 
kets over  and  above  what  he  could  pay,  this 
manager  was  perfectly  willing  that  his  stock- 
holders should  haul  their  grain  to  the  com- 
petitor, as  the  elevator  was  there  to  get 
the_  most  money  for  the  farmers  in  selling 
their  grain. 

The    sentiment    of    the    managers  was 
strongly  for  taking  profits  when  you  could 
get  them,  and  taking  your  losses  when  they 
were  forced  on  you.     One  manager  told 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


HANS  MOELLER,  Pres. 


JS  C.  LOCKim,  Secy. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 

INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 
Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 

Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind   Storm  Claase 
Now  Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra 
Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


4^Btk  Prices Slashed  on 


Send 
Coupon 


We  want  to  ship  you  as  many  Sta-Rite  Sagless  Gates  as 
you  ran  use  on  your  farm  and  let  you  try  them  for  30 
days  Free.  No  money  down.  Right  now  we  have  slashed 
the  prices  on  these  famous  Sagless  Gates  to  pre-war  basis. 
That  means  a  clean  saving  to  you  of  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  on 
every  gate  you  order.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself — be- 
fore you  pay — how  Sta-Rite  Gates  cost  you  less  than  home-made  wood  gates — why  they  are 
better  and  much  cheaper  than  steel  and  wood  gates — how  their  steel  truss  rod  keeps  them 
from  sagging  and  how  they  can  be  adjusted  in  a  jiffy  to  hand  and  swing  free  on  any 
gate  post. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

Tou  can  put  Sta-Rite  Grates  on  your 
farm,  use  them  thirty  days  free,  and 
if  they  at  the  end  of  that  time  don't 
prove  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  gates 
you  have  ever  used,  you  can  send  them 
back. — we  will  pay  the  freight  both 
ways  and  you  won't  be  out  a  penny. 

Order  Direct  frcm  This  Ad 
No  Money  Needed 

Don't  send  any  money.  Just  fill  out 
the  coupon  at  the  right  Tell  us  how 
many  gates  you  can  use  and  give  us 
the  sizes.  Sta-Bite  Gates  are  furnished 
all  made  up  read  to  hang, — nicely 
painted.  (Remember  you  take  no  chances. 
We  take  all  the  risk.  So  use  the  cou- 
pon today.  Order  as  many  Sta-Rite 
Gates  as  you  need.  Try  them  30  days 
and  save  money. 

GREGG  MFG.  CO. 

FREDERICKTOWN.  OHIO 

LOOK  AT  THESE  PRICES 
All  Gates  Are  54  Inches  High 

10  foot  gates,  each  $  7.83 

Two — 10  ft.  gates   15.00 

Four — 10  ft.  gates   29.00 

12  foot  gates,  each   8.75 

Two— 12  ft.  gates   17.00 

Four — 12  ft.  gates   33.00 

14  foot  gates,  each   9.65 

Two— 14  ft.  gates   18.50 

Four — 14  ft.  gates   36.00 


If 


30  Dai)  s  FREE  TRIAL  Coupon 


GREGG  MFG.  CO., 

Fredericktown,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

Tou  may  ship  me  by  prepaid  freight  the  following  Sta- 
Rite  Gates: 


1 


Quantity . 


.Size. 


.Foot. 


Quantity  Size  Foot  

I  agree  to  put  them  up  and  use  them  on  my  farm  for 
30  days  with  the  understanding  that  If  I  like  them  I  will 

send  you  $   in  full  payment,  at  the  end  of  the 

trial  period.  If  I  am  not  pleased  I  agree  to  return  the 
gates  at  your  expense  and  you  are  to  canned  the  charge. 

I  own  a  farm  of  acres. 


P.  O  STATE. . 

R.  F.  D  SHIPPING  STATION. 


What  Farmers  Elevator  Managers  Think  of  Hedging 


(This  is  a  tabulation  of  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  managers  of  Farmers  Ele- 
vators on  the  question  of  trading  in  grain  futures  as  it  affects  them.  This  tabulation  and 
the  letters  were  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives.) 


A  total  of  635  managers  answered  the  questionnaire  on 
hedging  before  we  were  forced  to  close  the  poll  to  send 
the  results  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House. 
The  results  were  in  proportion  to  the  report  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Manager. 

Of  the  635  votes,  417  stated  that  they  considered  hedging 
a  practical  benefit  to  them,  while  195  stated  that  they  did 
not  so  consider  it. 

The  votes  coming  in  since  then  have  been  in  practically 
the  same  proportion  for  and  against  the  future  markets. 

We  sent  the  following  sworn  statement  to  Chairman  Hau- 
gen  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture: 
To  the  Honorable  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  United  States  Congress. 
Gentlemen:    I,  Mark  W.  Pickell,  editor  of  the  American 
Co-operative  Manager,  Chicago,  111.,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  following  questions  were  sent  out  to  4,500  managers  of 
elevators  owned  by  farmers  in  the  grain  states,  together 
with  cards  for  the  answers  as  per  the  sample  enclosed  here- 
with.   From  the  answers  returned  the  following  totals  were 
given  and  are  correctly  and  impartially  totaled  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief: 
Question:    Do  you  use  the  futures  markets? 
State  Yes  No 

Illinois    83  61 

Iowa    ™ 

Indiana    \( 

Kansas   /.   27  40 

Minnesota   65  10 

Missouri    6  7 

Nebraska    28  32 

North  Dakota    85  3 

Ohio    12  25 

South  Dakota    23  5 

Total   392  243 


From  the  question,  "Have  you  made  money  this  year  on 
handling  wheat  and  corn?"  the  answers  show  that  19  per 
cent  more  of  those  who  used  the  hedging  markets  made 
money  than  those  who  did  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
totals  of  losses  or  gains  are  necessary  for  your  determina- 
tion of  the  importance  of  hedging  to  the  country  grain 
elevator. 

Will  state  further  that  many  say  the  futures  and  cash 
grain  markets  have  not  been  of  the  correct  relative  posi- 
tion to  enable  them  to  hedge. 

Question  a.  "When  you  do  hedge,  on  what  margin  do  you 
handle  wheat?" 

Question  b.  "When  you  do  NOT  hedge,  on  what  margin 
do  you  handle  it?" 

Hedgers  Non-hedgers 
Answer  Answer 
Answers  Question  a        Question  b 

Illinois    $07  $.063  $.069 

Iowa  052  .057  .051 

Indiana   085  .083  .115 

Kansas   072  .098  .125 

Minnesota   067  .096  .08 

Nebraska   067  .095  .064 

Missouri   067  .078  .05 

Total  averages    $.068         $.08  $.08 

(Signed)  MARK  W.  PICKELL. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  13th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1921,  before  me,  a  notary  public. 

MARGUERITE  M  WALSH. 


AGAINST  OR  FOR 
REGULATION 

■  Future  markets  are  manipulated  to  suit  a  few.  Why  do  you  need 
hedging  when  you  can  sell  it  just  the  same  on  bids.  I  think,  without 
hedging,  markets  wouldn't  fluctuate  as  fast.  I  have  been  in  the  grain 
business  fof  15  years,  have  never  hedged  a  bushel  and  this  is  the  first 
year  I  have  ever  lost  money. — Jamaica,  111. 

«    *  * 

If  future  trading  was  abolished  we  would  have  a  steady  market. — 
Voltaire.  N.  D.  ... 

We  do  not  favor  short  selling  or  the  use  of  future  trading  except 
with  the  expectation  of  handling  the  real  gram  or  commodity. — Mc- 
Cook,  Nobr.  ... 

If  there  were  no  future  market  then  we  would  all  be  placed  upon  an 
equal  basis  and  would  have  the  same  chance  on  cash  which  we  believe 
would  be  best. — Mechanicsburg,  111. 

»    #  • 

We  are  really  against  hedging  in  any  form,  but  with  the  uncertain 
markets  there  is  no  other  protection. — Lodgepole,  Nebr. 

»    *  # 

We  believe  sales  for  actual  delivery  a  benefit  but  as  used  this  year 
think  future  selling  of  options  where  no  delivery  was  intended  a  detri- 
ment to  producer. — Butler,  111. 

*  *  * 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  think  it  should  be 
eliminated. — Chamberlain,  S.  D. 

.    .  * 

We  believe  that  future  trading  where  actual  stock  is  not  on  hand 
should  be  abolished. 

♦  #  » 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  futures. — Hume,  Ohio. 
»    »  » 

We  think  the  futures  markets  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  elevator  man 
and  should  be  discontinued.  The  supply  and  demand  should  regulate 
prices. — I.ondonvillc,  Ohio. 


FAVORABLE  TO  FUTURE 
TRADING 

It  is  necessary  to  hedge  in  order  to  buy  close.— Campbell,  Minn. 
•    •  * 

When  conditions  are  normal  there  is  no  question  but  that  hedging 
lowers  the  handling  margin. — Halston,  la. 

»    »  * 

To  take  away  the  futures  markets  would  kill  the  grain  business  and 
would  simply  make  a  miller's  market. — Baldwin,  Kan. 

Future  trading  in  grain  is  needed  at  times  as  a  basis  of  cash  values. 
—Franklin,  111.  #    «  • 

When  an  elevator  carries  a  house  full  of  grain,  hedging  is  a  very 
good  thing. — Lahesboro,  la. 

«    •  • 

We  consider  the  hedging  privilege  worth  at  least  5c  per  bushel  to 
the  farmer  in  the  saving  of  profits  by  country  elevators. — Onawa,  la. 
... 

The  hedging  market  is  very  necessary  for  parties  handling  a  great 
amount  of  grain. — Woodhull,  111. 

w       *  * 

We  believe  in  hedging  and  would  have  prevented  loss  had  we  started 
sooner.— Guide  Rock,  Neb. 

.    *  * 

I  consider  hedging  the  most  practical  and  logical  as  well  as  safe 
means  of  handling  grain  and  it  has  made  money  for  our  stockholders 
by  so  doing. — Gladbrook,  la. 

If  the  Board  of  Directors  would  have  allowed  me  to  hedge,  I  would 
not  have  lost  money  this  past  year. — Rudd,  la. 

,  ... 

We  use  the  future  market  for  shipping  out  stored  grain  the  same 
as  when  we  buy. — Alleman,  la. 
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Tractor  $5Q 
expert  Awecit 


I  Automobile  $  5Q I 
Repairman  A  Week 


Gara^e$|5Q 

Owner  *wer£ 


Expert  $40 
Chauffeur  Aweek 


[Automobile  $19  5| 
1  Engineer  aw22Z\ 


Learn  at  Home 


Learn  right  at 


You  don't  have  to  go  away  to  school  to  become  an  Automobile  or  Tractor  Expert. 

home — in  your  spare  time — at  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost. 

There  are  thousands  of  big  jobs  open  to  men  who  know  something  about  automobiles  and 
tractors.  Ten  times  the  number  now  engaged  in  the  business  are  needed.  You  can  fit  your- 
self to  hold  one  of  these  fine  jobs  without  leaving  home — you  keep  right  on  with  your  present 
work — keep  on  earning  while  you  learn.  Here's  your  chance  to  land  one  of  these  regular 
man's  size  jobs  paying  you  from  $40.00  to  $150.00  a  week. 

AutoBooks 

And  Tractor  Information 


15  great  experts 
just  for  men  like 


VOL.  I 


Here  Is  What  You 
Learn 

Automobile  Motors  — 
W  e  1  d  i  n  g — Motor  Con- 
struction —  Repair  — 
Carbureters  and  Settings 

—  Valves  —  Cooling  — 
Lubrication — Fly  Wheels 

—  Clutches  —  Transmis- 
sion —  Final  Drive  — 
Steering  —  Frames  — 
Tires  —  Vulcanizing  — 
Ignition  —  Starting  — 
Lighting — Shop  Kinks — 
Garage  Design  and  Equip- 
ment —  Electrics  —  Stor- 
age Batteries — Care  and 
Repair  of  Motorcycles — 
Auto  Trucks  —  Gasoline 
Tractors  and  How  to  Re- 
pair Them. 

1  oo    Blueprints  of 
Electric  Wir- 
ing Diagrams. 


wrote  this  fine  home  study  course  in  Auto  and  Tractor  Engineering 
you.  They  teach  you  everything  that  the  best  auto  schools  teach.  You 
can't  learn  more  about  autos  and  tractors  than  these  books  tell  you. 
Six  big  volumes  packed  full  of  everything  the  expert  knows.  2600 
pages  of  advanced  money-making  facts.  Over  2,000  pictures  making 
everything  as  plain  as  day.  Fifty  thousand  men  have  used  these  books 
and  have  made  good.  A  hundred  are  making  good  every  day.  You 
can  make  good  too. 

We  will  send  a  set  of  these  great  Auto  and 
Tractor  Books  to  you  for  a  week's  free  trial. 
No  money  down.   Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it.    The  books  will  come  at  once  by  parcel  post 
or  express  collect.    They  will  be  yours  to  use  as  you  please  for  one  whole 
week.    If  you  don't  want  to  keep  the  books,  send  them  back  at  our  expense 
and  you  won't  owe  us  a  cent.    You  are  the  judge — we  leave  it  all  up  to  you. 
If  you  do  want  to  keep  the  books  to  fit  yourself  for  a  $40.00  to  $150.00  a  week 
job  just  send  us  $2.80  within  seven  days  and  $3.00  each  month  until  $24.80  has 
been  paid.    The  regular  price  is  $45.00.    This  special  price  is  offered  for  the 
first  time  to  introduce  our  books  in  farming  communities. 


FREE 


Mail  Coupon 

cent.  Send  the  coupon  right  now- 
making. 

s  


This  coupon  is  not  an  order.  It's  only  a 
request  for  free  trial.  It  gives  you  a  chance 
to  see  what  you  get  before  you  put  up  a 
-It's  your  start  on  the  road  to  real  money- 


AMERICAN  TECHNICAL  SOCIETY 

Dept.  A-1701,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  a  six  volume  set  of  Automobile  and  Tractor  Information  by  parcel  post 
or  erpress  collect,  for  seven  days'  free  trial  and  practical  use.  I  will  either  send  you  $2.80 
in  one  week  and  $3.00  a  month  until  I  have  paid  $24.80  or  I  will  seni  them  back  at  your 
anything  books  are  sent  back  I  am  not  under  any  obligation  and  won't  owe  you 

Name   

Address  

Reference   

Please  give  name  of  local  merchant,  banker  or  mall  order  house  on  last  line. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  FUTURE 
TRADING 

We  have  never  used  the  options  as  a  hedge  or  otherwise,  but  would 
in  case  oFa  car  shortage  such  as  we  had  the  two  previous  years.  We 
Sel  the  options  are  a  balance  wheel  and  if  they  were  removed  and  no 
other  machinery  created  to  take  their  place,  then  the  farmer  would 
realize  TeTs profit.  Grain  would  have  to  be  bought  on  a  w.der  marg.n. 
— Rozel,  Kan. 

ABOLISH  OUTSIDE  SPECULATION 

I  consider  the  futi 
should  be  abolished, 
sider  it   the  only  proici. 

Slate  with  no  intention  of  delivering  should  be  if  possible  weeded  out. 
— Sheldon,  la.  

HEDGE  OR  SET  PRICE 

Why  not  slop  the  gambling  on  grain  but  .not  the  hedging  of  grain. 
Tf  I  want  to  sell  future  I  can  do  so  providing  . I  deliver  the  grain 
We  have  got  to  hedge  or  we  must  have  a  set  price  on  the  grain.  If 
we  do  not  we  will  all  go  bust.— Fisher,  Minn. 


ture  trading  necessary;  but  all  outside  speculation 
The  hedging  should  be  used  by  all,  and  1  con- 
'rotection  a  large  concern  has.    Those  who  spec- 


HEDGE  WILL  BENEFIT  MORE  WHEN  CON- 
DITIONS SETTLE 

We  are  inclined  to  think  elevators  would  have  a  hard  time  to  get 
-,long  without  hedging  privileges.  We  also  think  that  after  conditions 
are  more  settled,  hedging  will  benefit  us  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  the 
•  present  time.  .       i  i_ 

We  believe  one  lame  point  with  the  farmer  is  when  he  stores 
wheat  he  won't  keep  it  at  home.  He  pushes  it  into  the  elevator.  We 
have  had  to  ship  stored  wheat  twice  this  season  to  make  room,  and  the 
line  houses  ship  it  as  fast  as  they  get  it.  which  just  simply  increases 
{he  receipts  at  the  terminal.  We  are  told  by  the  auditor  of  one  of  the 
largest  fine  houses  that  they  have  only  bought  50%  of  the  wheat 
handled  this  season. — Ethan,  S.  D. 


PLACE  LIMIT  ON  TRADING 

In  regard  to  trading  in  grain  futures  I  think  is  O.  K.  for  protec- 
tion and  speculation  to  a  certain  extent,  but  to  have  a  limit  if  possible 
to  do  so.    So  many  carry  it  too  far. 

If  we  have  the  future  market  in  case  of  car  shortage  I  expect  to 
hedge;  the  only  protection.  Have  never  used  it.  .Should  1  used 
it  list  year  I  could  have  had  a  little  profit  while  car  shortage  was 
on  as  I  didn't  have  a  profit.  ■  Just  had  no  protection  other  than 
hedging.    So  am  in  favor  of  future  trading.— Tamora,  Neb. 


HEIGHT  OF  FOLLY  TO  ABANDON  FUTURES 

I  think  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  abandon  dealing  in  fu- 
tures There  are  no  doubt  some  abuses  which  can  be  corrected,  but 
we  are  very  much  better  off  as  they  are  than  we  would  be  to  have 
future  trading  abolished.  Many  think  they  can  get  along  w  thout 
hedging  by  telling  on  track,  but.  that  m«*»  that  someone  e!ae  is 
doing  their  hedging  for  them— Fairview,  S.  V. 

An  elevator  might  as  well  close  up  if  they  are  unable  to  protect 
themselves  by  hedging. — Inwood,  la. 


Am  not  in  favor  of  abolishing  trading  in  grain  futures,  as  it  keeps 
open  an  avenue  through  which  we  can  protect  ourselves  at  certain 
times  For  instance,  there  are  times  when  we  managers  are  almost 
compelled  to  buy  more  grain  than  we  can  get  cars  to  m°vem5i  « 
have  the  grain  bought  at  a  certain  price,  and .  especially  if  the  market 
is  declining  or  starts  to  decline  in  the  meantime  we  must  have  some 
way  to  protect  ourselves  or  take  a  loss  for  our  company.  The  hedging 
is  the  only  protection  we  have  in  such  instances. 

Some  one;  of  course,  will  say  don't  buy  only  what  you  can  ship  right 
out  That  would  be  all  right  if  we  had  no  competition  and  one  wanted 
to  be  over-conservative,  but  in  the  grain  business  we  are  compelled 
to  take  a  certain  amount  of  chance.  Without  a  chance  to  hedge  it 
would  simply  be  a  game  of  chance  So  I  would  like  to.  know  which 
of  the  two  are  the  greatest  evil.  If  all  farmers  companies  would  re- 
quire their  manager  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  hedging  proposition 
and  then  also  require  him  to  make  a  report  of  his  hedging  operations 
at  each  monthly  meeting,  there  would  not  be  so  much  prejudice 
against  hedging.— Dailey  (Penfield  P.  O.),  111. 

CAPPER  BILL  A  FAIR  START 

Regarding  future  trading,  I  consider  them  essential  to  the  grain 
trade  when  used  as  a  hedge  (the  purpose  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nated). 

Right  now  the  futures  are  of  no  benefit  to  anyone  but  the.  country 
buyer.  They  offer  no  protection  to  a  terminal  elevator  or  miller  that 
I  can  see  You  might  say  that  then  I  should  not  complain,  but  here 
is  what  I  object  to,  is  that  when  the  miller  or  terminal  elevator  can 
not  protect  himself  it  restricts  the  market  for  our  produce  so  the 
producer  has  to  suffer.  I  object  to  speculation  in  grain  from,  every 
standpoint,  but  I  would  like  to  see  some  method  whereby  legitimate 
hedging  could  be  carried  on  and  gambling  eliminated 

The  Capper  bill  seems  a  fair  start  and  it  might  be  improved. 
Webster  Elevator  Co.,  M.  Larson,  Mgr. 

MAKE  'EM  DELIVER 

Would  be  a  fine  thing  if  everything  done  in  the  waV  of  future 
transactions  on  the  Hoard  of  Trade  could  be  made  bonafide  transac- 
ts the  person  selling  grain  should  be  required  to  deliver  the  same, 
and  those  buying  should  be  expected  to  accept  the  grain  at  dehve 
time.    This  should  do  away  with  speculative  transactions. 

The  speculator,  so  they  tell  us,  is  supposed  to  take  the  slack  out 
of  the  market  when  the  real  consumer  does  not  care  to  buy,  but  the 
funny  thing  about  this  same  speculator  is,  when  you  want  him  to 
speculate  he  doesn't  speculate.  Hence  he  is.  merely  an  additional 
cog  that  is  not  needed  in  the  handling  of  grain.  We  can  do  nicely 
without  him. — Mazon,  111. 


FAVORABLE  TO  FUTURE 
TRADING 

SAVED  $810.24 

As  a  manager  I  positively  would  not  attempt  to  meet  competition 
as  I  do  without  the  privilege  of  using  the  gram  futures. 

On  wheat  alone  this  year  our  company  saved  $810.24 

I  like  the  grain  futures  because  1  can  always  find  a  buyer  when 
I  want  to  self  or  a  seller  when  I  want  to  buy.  I  know  the  average 
farmer  has  lots  to  say  when  the  market  is  going  down,  but  nothing 
when  it  goes  up — not  even  thanks. 

I  never  use  thT  futures  for  any  other  purpose  than  legitimate  hedg- 
ing of  grain  actually  in  my  possession.— Fiatt,  111. 

KEEPS  MARKETS  OPEN 

As  a  licensed  grain  buyer  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota  and  man- 
ager of  a  farmer!  elevator  company  I  wish  to.  state  that  I  consider 
hfdging  the  only  safe  and  sane  way  of  protecting  the  purchases  and 
sales  of  anyone  who  buys  and  sells  grains. 

I  also  consider  that  the  trading  in  futures  has  a  tendency Jo  keep 
our  market  from  becoming  stagnant  and  for  this  reason  it  benefits  the 

PrifUwer'relv  entirely  upon  supply  and  demand  I  fear  that  with  mar- 
ke  gluttriVuh  gram  ^uringTh^  fall  months  we  will  see^  disastrously 
low  prices  at  the  time  money  is  most  needed.— Wallum,  JN.  JJ. 

COULDN'T  HEDGE— LOST 

I  cannot  see  how  we  can  get  along  without  futures  without  either 
a  loss  to  he  producer  or  the  buyer,  and  there  would  be  times  when 
we  would  havePto  stop  when  the  elevator  was  fu  and  the  farmer  did 
not  sell  What  would  we  do?  If  we  would  tell  the  farmer  that  he 
had  to  sell  he  would  not  like  it.  I  had  that  experience  last  winter. 
The  elevator  was  full  and  it  was  all  stored  wheat,  so  I  shipped  two  cars 
o  wheat  to  make  room  and  I  put  the  two  cars  in  store  in  Minneapolis 
When  the  time  came  that  I  bought  that  wheat  I  ordered  that  wheat 
sold  and  it  took  30  days  before  they  got  cars  to  load I  the  wheat  out  an 
the  result  was  that  I  lost  30  cents  per  bushel  on  3,000  bushel  of  wheat 
and  I  was  lucky  that  I  did  not  have  more  that  way.  I  am  sure  that 
ff  I  could  have  bought  future  the  time  I  shipped  those  cars  I  would 
not  have  lost  $900  on  two  cars  of  wheat.— Stephen,  Minn. 

THOSE  AGAINST  DON'T  KNOW  HARDSHIP 
CHANGE   WOULD  MAKE 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  about  future  grain,  trading.  The  reason 
that  certain  parties  are  advocating  to  discontinue  future  trading  is 
ha  they  do  not  know  the  disadvantage  it  would  work  to  the  elevators 
and  the  producer.  They  have  no  new  marketing  plan  which  we  could 
deoerid  on  at  the  present  time  which  would  take  the  place  of  the 
marketing  which  we  now  have.  There  may  be  plenty  of  room  for 
taprovemenT,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  improved  by  discontinuing 

fUTheytrmayngsay  that  you  can  sell  grain  to  arrive  at  the  same  advan- 
tage, out  that  -is  not  so,  especially  when  you  have  No.  .3  and .No .4 
wheat  which  we  have  here  this  year.  The  only  way  is  to  sell  the 
future  and  let  Ae  cars  go  in  and  sell  on  the  market  and  buy  back 
{he  future  as  the  car!  arf  sold.  This  way  would  insure  you  the  mar- 
gin you  buy  it  at. — Lidgerwood,  N.  D. 

ONLY  PROTECTION  FARMER  HAS 

The  future  trading  in  grain  is  the  best  protection  that  the  elevator 
company  and  farmers  haVe.  In  fact  it  s  the  only  way  that  they  can 
De  projected  against  losses.  I  will  admit  that  there  are  elevator  man- 
aged and  farmers  that  have  lost  money  on  future  trading,  but  t 
ain't  the  system's  fault.  They  have  abused  their  protection  and  is 
their  own  fault     We  have  no  right  to  condemn  future  trading  on  that 

aCI°have  been  buying  grain  for  the  last  five  years  and  have  found 
hedging  a  great  pro  ectiSn  for  us  here,  and  it  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  buy  on  a  smaller  margin  since,  we  could  buy  futures  again,  so 
thp  farmer  is  getting  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  end.  ,. 

hS  this  "ill  help  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  use  future  trading 
in  times  to  come. — Mooretown,  N.  D. 


FARMERS  BENEFIT 


We  feel  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  us  to  make  a  success  in 

the  grain  business  without  having  a  market  to  hedge  with.  Also  feel 

that  it  is  a  benefit  to  all  farmers  as  it  gives  the  dealer  a  chance  to 
handle  his  products  with  less  margin.— Eldon,  Mo. 

MUST  HEDGE  IN  SHIPPING  STORED  GRAIN 

I  honestly  do  not  believe  the  future  trading  in  grain  is  any  detri- 
ment to  the  grain  growers.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  grain 
raised  in  the  world  every  year.  Some  years  banxs  will  loan  out 
money  freely  to  almost  everybody.  Then  some  years  the  banks  will 
not  loan  money  even  to  men  who  can  give  first  class  security.  The 
supply  and  demand  all  are  factors  in  determining  prices. 

We  are  a  farmers'  co-operative  elevator  company  and  our  capacity 
is  40,000  bushels.  Now,  supposing  that  many  bushels  are  brought  in 
and  not  one  farmer  wishes  to  sell  a  single  bushel  .that  he  has  hauled  in 
In  that  case  we  must  ship  out  some  or  quit  business.  If  we  ship  out 
some  grain  - we  must  buy  in  same  amount  of  options  which  we  must 
hold  until  farmers  sell  us  the  same  number  of  bushels  that  we  have 
dipped  out  Then  at  once  we  must  wire  in  a.'nd  have  same  number 
of  bushels  in  options  sold.  Such  transactions  insure  us  against  loss 
CM  course  sometimes  we  could  make  more  money  if  we  didn  t  deal  n 
futures  as  a  hedge  at  all.  But  does  it  pay  .to  take  chances?  It  don  t 
pay  to  go  without  fire  insurance  on  our  buildings,  and  I  don "t  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  it  pays  to  do  a  grain  business  without  hedging. 

I  say :  No,  do  not  cut  out  trading  in  grain  futures.— Lismore,  Minn. 

PROFITS  BY  OTHERS  HEDGING 

I  have  not  used  future  markets  to  any  great  extent,  but  find  the 
parties  with  whom  I  deal  with  have  to  use  the  future  market  and  by 
"hem  benefit  by  it.    I  make  very  good  sales  on  my  grain.— Gessie,  Ind. 

*  THE  STOCKHOLDERS  PROFITED 

With  further  reference  to  hedging  will  say  that  we  contracted  a  lot 
of  corn  of  our  stockholder  at  90c  for  December  delivery  and  we  sold 
°he  December  hedge  around  $1.1154-$1.0O%.  Now  we  could  not  se 
hfs  corn  "or  December  shipment  at  the  time  U  was  bought  Now  you 
can  figure  that  we  or  our  patrons  received  a i  great .benefit  by  our 
Tieing  able  to  get  protection  on  their  corn.— CTadbrook,  la. 
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The  "CLIPPER" 

GRAIN  SEED  and  BEAN  CLEANERS 

THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  WORK 
ON  A  FARM  is  thoroughly  cleaning 
and  grading  all  seed  and  grain  on  a 
good  mill  before  planting  or  sowing. 

Extensive  experiments  have  been  made  by  Experiment  Stations  to  determine  the  relative 
yielding  power  of  heavy  and  light  weight  kernels,  and  the  universal  result  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  yield  where  the  heavy,  plump  seed  is  sown. 

A  cow  in  good  condition  will  give  birth  to  a  stronger  calf  and  will  give  more  milk  to  nourish 
it  than  will  a  cow  in  a  poor  and  weak  condition.  Correspondingly  a  plump,  heavy  kernel  of 
grain  will  produce  a  stronger  plant  and  nourish  it  better  than  a  shrunken,  light  kernel. 

Every  farm  should  be  supplied  with  an  up-to-date  cleaner  and  grader.  There  is  no  greater 
money  saver  on  the  farm. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  seed  that  will  not  be  greatly  improved  by  running  it  through 
the  cleaner  in  your  own  barn.  It  is  practically  a  crime  to  distribute  noxious  weed  seeds  on 
your  land  to  later  become  a  menace  and  nuisance  to  your  neighborhood. 

There  is  no  better  or  safer  way  of  securing  good  seed  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  crops  grown 
on  the  farm  than  selecting  it  from  grain  grown  thereon  in  the  above  way.  In  this  way  the 
yield  can  be  increased  to  the  maximum  degree. 

Clipper  Cleaners  are  guaranteed  to  be  first  class  in  every  respect.  They  are  built  by  com- 
petent and  skilled  workmen  and  nicely  finished  in  three  coats  of  paint  and  varnish. 

We  furnish  the  best  outfit  of  screens  ever  sent  out  with  a  farm  Mill.  Our  perforated  zinc 
screens  are  graduated  in  64ths  of  an  inch  in  both  round  and  oblong  holes.  Our  woven  wire 
screens  are  made  of  plated  wire  with  the  meshes  uniform  and  true  to  count.  The  zinc  screens 
will  not  rust  and  our  plated  wire  screens  will  last  for  years  if  properly  cared  for. 

We  can  make  any  separation  on  the  Clipper,  based  on  difference  in  sizes  of  seeds  or  grains, 
that  can  possibly  be  made  with  screens,  and  the  Vertical  Air  Blast  will  make  separations 
based  on  difference  in  weight,  that  can  be  made  on  no  other  mill  and  in  no  other  manner. 

CLIPPER  CLEANERS  ARE  SOLD  WITH  A  30-DAY 
GUARANTEE  OF  SATISFACTION  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED 

Made  in  two  sizes:   No.  1-B,  $38.50;  No.  2-B,  $47.50 

Freight  prepaid  to  central  points  east  of  Mississippi  river 

In  successful  farming,  three  factors  are  prominent — 
THE  SOIL,  THE  MAN,  and  GOOD  SEED 

The  CLIPPER  Cleaner  puts  success  within  your  reach  by 
insuring  the  good  seed. 

Write  for  catalog  and  address  of  nearest  jobber. 


A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Michigan 
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IOWA  CONVENTION  REPORT 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

Holman,  and  said  that  the  people  must  be 
educated  to  the  necessity  of  co-operation, 
calling  attention  to  the  successful  co-oper- 
ative institutions  of  this  country  and 
Europe.  If  the  people  went  into  the  ter- 
minal end  of  the  game,  the  people  must 
be  told  just  what  this  meant  to  them. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Johnson,  of  Randall,  also  made 
a  plea  for  a  change  in  the  present  co-oper- 
ative law  so  that  it  would  permit  the  pur- 
chase of  terminals,  and  another  member 
said  a  law  should  be  passed  to  make  com- 
panies live  up  to  their  name,  for,  while 
the  present  law  covers  that  feature,  it  pro- 
vides no  penalties. 

Mr.  Cottington  said  that  there  was  a 
phase  of  the  law  which  permitted  the  use 
of  25%  of  the  surplus  of  companies  for 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  larger  companies, 
but  that  this  should  be  changed  so  that 
money  other  than  surplus  could  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

J.  J.  Ryan,  of  Fort  Dodge,  spoke  at 
length,  and  with  spirit  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kenyon,  and  afterwards 
amended  by  Senator  Gronna,  whose  pur- 
pose it  was  to  regulate  the  packers.  This 
had  been  passed  practically  unanimously, 
he  said  because  of  fear  of  the  farmers,  and 
said  that  there  were  two  men  in  the  United 
States  Senate  who  -will  push  any  good 
bill  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  farming 
interests. 

Mr.  Ryan  ended  by  saying  that  "If  we  are 
going  to  give  grain  to  European  children, 
then  you  should  raise  your  voice  against 
railroads  getting  double  rates  for  hauling 
it  to  the  sea  board." 

This  caused  a  County  Agent  who  was 
present  to  make  the  statement  that  the 
facts  were  that  the  railroads,  or  certain 
of  them,  had  agreed  to  haul  the  corn  re- 
ferred to  for  50%  or  60%  of  the  prevail- 
ing rates  to  the  seaboard,  and  that  Great 
Britain  conveyed  it  across  the  water  to 
its  destination. 

It  was  suggested  by  a  member  that  this 
body  should  appoint  a  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  Farm  Bureau  in  certain  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Cottington  said  that  was  essen- 
tially farm  bureau  work,  but  we  could 
voice  our  approval.  This  resulted  in  a 
vote  being  taken  favoring  the  appointment 
of  a  legislative  committee  of  three. 

Mr.  B.  Morton  of  Rockwell,  spoke  briefly 
on  Income  Tax,  during  which  he  made  a 
plea  for  improved  system  of  book-keeping 
as  a  positive  aid  in  this  important  matter. 
All  elevator  books  should  be  audited  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  he  said. 

"Financing  our  elevator  companies"  was 
briefly  discussed,  during  which  several 
speakers  voiced  the  opinion  that  most  com- 
panies were  under-financed — or  financed 
on  too  low  a  basis.  Various  schemes  were 
mentioned  which  made  it  possible  to  side- 
step high  rates  of  interest,  and  other  un- 
pleasant features.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  one  South  Dakota  company 
had  solved  the  matter  by  issuing  ware- 
house receipts,  and  allowing  6%  on  ac- 
counts left  three  months,  which  resulted 
in  the  company  named,  building  up  a  work- 
ing capital  of  $80,000.00  in  a  short  time, 
after  which  much  of  the  money  was  sent 
to  Minneapolis,  where  1%  advance  was 
received. 

Mr.  Morton,  of  Rockwell,  said  his  com- 
pany took  in  grain  and  paid  for  it  when 
they  sold  it.  .... 

A  manager  raised  the  question  of  his 
stockholders  joining  the  farmers  union  and 
shipping  in  coal  and  bindery  twines  in 
competition  with  the  elevator.  It  left  him 
this  year  with  a  half  of  thirty  five  thousand 
pounds  which  is  his  usual  output  to  carry 
over.  A  few  other  managers  reported  sim- 
ilar experiences.    This  raised  the  question 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
IOWA  FARMER  GRAIN  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

JANUARY  IS,  1921 

ASSETS 

Fixed : 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  

Investments : 

American  Co  operative  Publishing  Co.  Stock  

Current : 

Accounts  Receivable  (auditing,  traveling,  etc.)   $7,963.66 

Dues  Receivable    4,194.05 

Cash  in  Treasurer's  Hands  $4,553.83 

Less  O.  S.  Vouchers   868,30  3,685.53 

Prepaid  Expenses  and  Accounts : 

Directory    *  98-S0 

Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Association   87.00 

F.  H.  Fitzgerald   

Ft.  Dodge  Gas  &  Electric  Co   5.00 

Insurance   20.8>5 

F.  G.  Luke    I**1 

Janet  Myers   '  45.30 

LIABILITIES 

Current : 

Accounts  Payable — 

Louis  Anderson    $ 

Boy  Scout  Fund    Ji'S? 

A.  W.  Carver    319.03 

Coon  Rapids  Account    ?' J2> 

Fort  Dodge  Commercial  Club    5.00 

J.  N.   Goughnour    „  686.40 

O.  T.  Hancock    2'7tili 

Healy  &  Thomas    85.00 

E.  H.  Huibregtse    25.76 

Simon  Kemmerer    ,19"? 

T.  P.  Larson    125 .63 

Messenger  Ptg.  Co  

Frank  M.  Myers    °2.1A 

Parrott  &  Sons  Co   141.61 

Remington  Typewriter  Co   100.00 

R.  M.  Stevens  Co   7-50 

Walterick  Ptg.  Co    -90 

Notes  Payable   . .  

Unperformed  Services  (Jan.  15  to  July  1,  1921)  

Surplus   

FARMERS'  GRAIN  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ANALYSIS 

34  shares  American  Co-operative  Publishing  Stock  donated  $  340.00 

Dividends  on  above    61.20 

Sioux  City  Convention  Fund  

Directory  Sales   

Commission  on  Auditing   

Income  from  Dues  and  Car  Dues  

Commissions   '.  • .  .j  

Bond  Account   ~  

Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  Account  

Per  Diem   

LOSSES 

Organization  Accounts  Charged  Off   $  210.31 

Dues  Charged  Off   

Expenses  as  per  Schedule   •   8,481.20 

Net  Gain   &  

Surplus,  Jan.  23,  1920  :  

Present  Surplus  


$  2,261.60 
1,590.00 


15,843.24 


380.49 


$20,075.33 


4,737.47 

800.0» 
4,646.76 
9,891.10 

$20,075.33 


$  401.20 

111.00 
77.00 
2,694.10 
12,152.79 
18.69 
247.17 
5.06 
255.00 

$15,962.01 


10,208.94 

$  5,753.07 
4,138.03 

$  9,891.10 


of  what  is  the  Farmers  Union  and_Mr.  M. 
R.  Myers  was  called  upon  to  explain.  Mr. 
Myers  responded  with  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  origin,  history,  scope  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Farmers  Union  which  orig- 
inally was  known  as  the  Farmers  Co-oper- 
ative and  Educational  Union  of  the  South 
with  headquarters  at  Union,  Ga.  In  late 
years  the  name  has  been  shortened  to  the 
Farmers  Union  and  they  have  developed 
considerable  strength  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska and  have  some  membership  in  Iowa. 

In  forming  a  Union,  each  member  pays 
an  annual  dues  of  $2.00  which  provides  for 
a  publication  and  which  is  divided  partly 
to  pay  the  local,  partly  the  state,  and  partly 
the  national  organization  expense.  This 
Union  attempts  to  buy  certain  commodities 
for  its  members.  In  many  cases  it  does  not 
provide  scales,  warehouse,  salary,  or  other 
local  merchandising  equipment.  At  best, 
the  method  is  a  makeshift  and  no  such 
union  can  successfully  serve  a  community 
as  a  permanent  merchandising  method. 
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The  Farm  Bureau  Organization  has  tried 
in  some  counties  to  perform  a  similar  serv- 
ice. They  always  fail  in  the  long  run  and 
such  a  method  should  never  be  employed 
in  competition  with  farmers  elevator  com- 
panies. The  Farm  Bureau  should  do  the 
over-head  legislative  work,  but  the  business 
part  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  ele- 
vators. 

BOOKKEEPERS  NEEDED 

The  question  of  bookkeeping  came  in  for 
considerable  discussion  led  by  Mr.  Frank 
Robotka,  of  the  Iowa  State  College.  Mr. 
Robotka  advocated  uniform  accounting  for 
elevator  companies  calling  attention  to  the 
frequent  changes  of  managers  and  to  the 
great  saving  that  would  be  made  if  all 
farmers  elevators  used  the  same  system  of 
books.  He  said  that  much  time  would  be 
saved  by  the  manager  being  able  to  pick 
up  the  bookkeeping  exactly  where  another 
manager  left  off. 

A  surprising  number  of  managers  stated 


The  Master  Construction 
for  Grain  Bins 

You  want  grain  bins  that  are  proof  against 
fire,  vermin,  rot,  rust,  cold  and  moisture; 
against  repair  and  painting  bills. 

You  get  all  these  features  and  more  in 

I'  Preston, 
ansind 
J  Tile  Storage  Bins    L  J 

The  master  construction  for  building  grain 
bins.  Makes  beautiful  structures  that  last  for 
ages. 

The  "ship-lap"  block,  with  its  dead  air  space, 
reinforced  by  tested  steel  makes  a  wall 
properly  insulated  against  extreme  tempera- 
tures, and  practically  indestructible. 

The  tile  finish  makes  a  smooth  wall  inside  that 
permits  better  settling  of  grain.  The  hard  out- 
side finish  defies  weather  and  lends  beauty. 

Figured  by  service  per  year,  Preston-Lansing 
Tile  Grain  Bins  cost  less.  First  cost  is  only 
cost.  No  painting  or  repair  bills.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  Write  for  catalog  and 
full  information. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dept.  414  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories  at  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Uhrichsville,  0. 
Brazil,  Ind.,  Ft.  Dodge,  Ohio. 


(Upper  Photo)   Abingdon  Milling  Co.,  Abingdon,  Va.  14x40'" 

Grain  Bins 

(Lower  Photo)  Grain  Bins  of  Barr  &  Co.,  Stoutsville,  Ohio 
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Send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  Ropp's 

New  Calculator,  free  and  postpaid.  You  will  find  this 
book  mighty  handy  many  times  during  the  year.  It  answers 
practically  every  farm  problem,  tells  how  to  measure  land,  capac- 
ity of  bins,  wagons,  etc.,  hay  or  grain  in  stack  or  bin,  rapid  methods  01 
calculating  wages,  interest,  etc.  We  will  also  send  free  our  latestcatalog  of 

Square  Deal  Fence 

This  catalog  tells  you  all  about  the  kind  of  fence  you  want  for  your  f arm-a 
fence  that  will  add  value  to  your  farm  because  of  its  appearance  and  sturdy 
durability.  Square  Deal  Fence  is  known  everywhere  as  the  fence  that  lasts 
longer,  looks  better  and  gives  most  satisfactory  service.  It  is  made  of  open- 
hearth  steel,  heavily  galvanized.  Crimped,  wavy  strand  wires  give  and  take 
with  heat  and  cold,  but  always  stay  tlght-no  bagging  or  sagging,  because 
the  famous  Square  Deal  Knot  holds  strand  and  picket-like  stay  wires  rigid 
with  a  "grip  that  cannot  slip."  Because  of  its  construction 
Square  Deal  Fence  requires  fewer  posts  and  gives 
longer  service.  Get  free  books  today. 


Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

6087  Industrial  Street 
Peoria,  III. 
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te 
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MARKET  YOUR  HOGS 
30  TO  40  DAYS  QUICKER 

Feed  fed  in  bulk,  fed  at  intervals  in 
competition  with  other  hogs,  is  bolted 
down.  Each  hog  gorges  himself,  or 
the  weakly  ones  go  away  half  fed.  As 
a  result  one  out  of  every  ten  is  a  runt. 
Unmolested,  slow  feeding  the  universal 
way  means  better  mastication,  more 
saliva  created,  better  digestion,  quicker 
gains  with  no  runts. 

THIS    CAN    BE    ATTAINED  BY 
FEEDING    WITH  THE 
"UNIVERSAL  FEEDER" 

A  result  of  10  years  of  experiment  in 
the  feed  lot 

BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
GUARANTEED:  WRITE  FOR 
FOLDER     AND  PRICES 

GREGG  MFG.  CO.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio 


that  they  had  bookkeepers  and  gave  them 
salaries  as  ranging  from  $75.00  to  $125.00 

per  month. 

A  director  asked  if  it  were  asking  too 
much  for  a  manager  to  keep  books  in  a 
company  doing  $200,000  worth  of  business 
a  year  and  the  answer  was  that  if  this 
was  a  straight,  grain  and  livestock  business 
the  manager  would  have  time  to  do  it,  but 
if  a  large  quantity  of  retail  supplies  was 
handled,  the  manager  would  not  have  time 
to  do  it. 

The  managers  also  voted  against  advanc- 
ing payment  on  cars  of  merchandise  pur- 
chased until  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
inspect  that  merchandise.  They  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  a  sight  draft  attached 
to  the  bill-of-lading  but  objeced  to  paying 
these  until  they  saw  whether  or  not  they 
received  what  they  ordered. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

The  directors  are  as  follows: 

District 

No.  1    E.  H.  Huibregtse,  Hull 
No.  2    J.  R.  Sweeney,  Sheldon 
No.  3    Jorgen   Anderson,  Graettinger 
No.  4    B.  E.  Morton,  Rockwell  City 
No.  5    C.  H.  Nelson,  Garner 
No.  6    R.  A.  Holman,  Rockwell 
No.  7    A.  L.  Middleton,  Eagle  Grove 
No.  8    S.  J.  Cottington,  Stanhope 
No.  9    Simon  Kemmerer,  Ames 
The  officers  are  as  follows: 
S.  J.  Cottington,  Stanhope,  President 
C.  H.  Nelson,  Garner,  Vice  President 
E.  A.  Hicks,  Geneva,  Treasurer 

Resolutions 

1.  Resolved,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
extended  to  the  Commercial  Club  and  City 
of  Fort  Dodge  for  the  courtesies  extended 
our  organization. 

2.  Resolved,  that  the  President  of  our 
Association  appoint  a  Legislative  Commit- 
tee it  suggest  the  necessary  changes  in  our 
Co-operative  Law  and  arrange  with  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
to  present  same  to  the  State  Legislature. 

3.  Resolved,  that  we  indorse  the  Farm- 
ers Grain  Dealers  Service  Company  and 
ask  all  our  co-operative  companies  to  make 
the  greatest  use  of  same  as  outlined  by 
the  promoters  of  said  company. 

4.  Whereas,  the  business  of  agriculture 
has  been  constantly  subject  to  violent  and 
ruinous  price  fluctuations  on  farm  products, 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  heartily  endorse 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 
in  their  study  of  terminal  and  export  mar- 
ket problems,  and  that  we  stand  ready  to 
co-operate  in  any  practical  plan  that  will 
eliminate  these  uncertainties. 

5.  Whereas,  manufactured  products  are 
given  protection  against  foreign  competi- 
tion, 

Resolved,  that  Congress  give  our 
basic  industry  of  agriculture  adequate  pro- 
tection against  importation  of  foreign  ag- 
ricultural products.  . 

6.  Whereas,  intelligent  marketing  ot 
farm  products  depends  on  accurate  know- 
ledge of  world  crop  conditions,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  Congress  be  asked  to 
pass  a  law  providing  for  our  consular  serv- 
ice to  give  an  adequate  crop  and  live  stock 
report  from  all  consulate  stations. 

7.  Resolved,  that  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation along  co-operative  marketing  lines 
be  emphasized  and  encouraged  by  our  ele- 
vator companies;  the  practice  of  holding 
farmer  gatherings  where  they  can  mingle 
and  listen  to  public  addresses  be  made  the 
greatest  use  of. 

Resolved,  that  every  Company  place 
the  official  organ,  our  American  Co-opera- 
tive Journal  in  the  home  of  every  stock- 
holder in  order  that  we  may  have  the  loyal 
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support  of  the  individual  farmers  in  our 
state  and  national  work. 

8.  Freight  rates. 

Whereas,  the  prices  of  most  agricul- 
tural products  has  fallen  to  or  below  the 
pre-war  level,  and 

Whereas,  the  freight  tariffs  at  present 
in  effect  are  disproportionate  and  result  in 
freight  charges  of  nine  (9)  cents  per  bushel 
on  corn  and  from  5-4  cents  per  bushel  on 
oats  greater  than  before  the  war,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  tariffs  result  in 
placing  a  heavy  and  disproportionate  bur- 
den upon  the  agricultural  industry,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  that  steps  should  be  taken 
as  soon  as  practicable  to  readjust  freight 
tariffs  to  an  equitable  basis. 

9.  Whereas,  the  full  success  of  the  co- 
operative move  depends  in  a  large  measure 
upon  a  broad  and  general  understanding 
on  the  part  of  farmers  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  co-operation  and  the  legal 
and  economic  features  of  such  organizations, 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Farmers  Grain 
-Dealers  Association  of  Iowa  recommend 
and  request  that  the  Iowa  State  college  of 
Agriculture  and  Arts  devote  adequate  at- 
tention to  investigation  and  work  along  this 
line  and  teach  the  principles  and  practice 
of  co-operation  as  required  and  subject  in 
their  agricultural  course.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  .  that  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  by  our  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Iowa  State  College,  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Agricultural  Division. 

10.  Resolved,  that  this  Association  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  charitable  organizations 
and  others  in  their  efforts  to  relieve  the 
suffering  and  starving  in  war-torn  Europe 
and  the  Near  East.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  our  constituents  of  the  local 
elevators  give  as  liberally  as  possible  of 
their  bounteous  crop  in  this  laudible  under- 
taking. 

11.  Whereas,  the  conditions  of  the  past 
year  have  brought  us  into  a  financial  state 
where  we  are  more  deeply  impressed  with 
the  farmers  need  of  co-operation,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  all  individ- 
uals to  study  more  closely  and  to  support 
more  loyally  their  respective  local  units 
and  in  turn  for  them  to  urge  that  the  same 
kind  of  support  be  given  to  our  state  and 
national  organizations  in  their  efforts  to 
further  this  great  co-operative  movement. 

The  following  is  a  special  resolution 
offered  to  the  Convention  by  Mr.  Culver: 

Resolved  that  we  endorse  the  work  of 
the  Committee  of  Seventeen  and  further 
we  ask  that  our  Board  of  Directors  push 
the  work  of  terminal  marketing  just  as 
fast  as  can  be  safely  done  in  order  that  we 
may  be  in  line  -with  other  states.  Seconded. 
Carried. 

(Space  compels  us  to  thus  summarize  the 
events  of  the  Iowa  convention.  A  complete 
report  will  be  published  in  the  American 
Co-operative  Manager,  and  this  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request  to  any  subscriber  of  the 
Journal.) 


FARMERS  COOPERATIVE  GRAIN 
COMPANY  OF  WASHINGTON, 
ILL.,  DECLARES  6% 
DIVIDEND 

A  dividend  of  6%  was  declared  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Grain  Company.  J.  V.  Willhardt  was 
re-elected  president;  C.  W.  Vercler,  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  all  directors  were  re- 
elected. A  talk  was  given  by  a  represent- 
tative  of  the  state  organization  of  farmers 
elevators  in  which  he  stated  the  report 
of  the  company  was  one  of  the  best  he 
had  seen  for  a  new  company. 


CATTLE  HOGS 

We  Sell  Them  All 


SHEEP 


GOATS 


LYNCH  &  GAMET 

(A.  J.)  (J.I.) 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

"Our  Time  Is  Your  Time  " 
STOCK  YARDS  STATION  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Winning  the  Battles  of  Peace 


France  has  almost  won  her 
great  fight  against  war's  de- 
struction. Eighty  per  cent  of 
her  wrecked  and  crippled  fac- 
tories again  hum  with  activity. 
All  of  the  4,006  villages  and 
towns  in  the  devastated  regions 
have  again  resumed  municipal 
life;  and  of  the  6,445  schools 
in  this  vast  area,  5,345  have 
been  rebuilt  and  opened. 
Farms,  factories  and  homes 
again  cover  most  of  the 
scarred  land. 

In  her  reconstruction,  France 
has  shown  the  same  uncon- 
querable spirit  that  stopped 
her  invaders  at  the  Marne. 

And  here,  at  home,  another 
great  peaceful  victory  is  being 


won  against  the  greatest  odds. 
This  has  been  the  fight  of  the 
Bell  telephone  employees  to 
rebuild  a  national  service. 

Despite  all  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  post-war  period,  the  or- 
ganized forces  of  the  Bell 
system  have  established  new 
records  in  maintenance  and 
construction. 

Facing,  after  the  armistice,  a 
public  demand  such  as  was 
never  before  known,  they  have 
yet  responded  to  the  nation's 
need  with  hundreds  of  new 
buildings,  thousands  of  miles 
of  new  wires  and  cables,  and 
with  the  installation  in  the  last 
year,  alone,  of  over  half  a  mil- 
lion new  telephones. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 
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Our  Home 


■  :. 


Entertaining  Dan  Cupid 


A  Valentine  Fete 


Right  in  the  middle  of  February,  when 
Old  King  Winter  still  holds  the  earth 
under  the  sway  of  his  icy  sceptre— the 
little  love  God — who  seems  to  think  that, 
our  cheerful  firesides  are  as  good  a  setting 
for  his  pranks  as  summer  sunshine — slips 
right  up  to  our  door  and  demands  to  be 
entertained.  And  who  can  refuse— espe- 
cially when  it  offers  an  opportunity  for 
such  a  jolly  party  which  undoubtedly  will 
prove  an  evening  of  real  enjoyment  for  a 
group  of  friends. 

Invitations  can  then  be  sent  out  in  honor  of 
the  saucy  little  winged  cupid  who  has 
promised  to  tarry  with  us  awhile.  Use 
plain  white  note  paper  with  two  red  inter- 
lapping  hearts  placed  near  the  top  to  rep- 
resent a  crest.  Then  write  in  red  ink  the 
following: 

I  request  you  to  be  present  at  a  party, 
Given  in  honor  of  Dan  Cupid 
The   Place— Mv  Home 
The  Time— Eight  O'clock. 
If  you  cannot  buy  any  of  the  fascinating 
and  intriguing   array  '  of   Valentine  favors 


at  a  store,  or  have  not  time  to  send  for 
any,  you  can  fashion  the  decorations  your- 
self. Red  cardboard  hearts  of  assorted 
sizes  can  be  fastened  to  red  string  and  sus- 
pended from  the  doorways  and  about  the 
room,  streamers  of  red  and  white  crepe 
paper  will  suggest  places  for  themselves 
and  the  lights  can  be  covered  with  red 
shades. 

Then  for  games  to  play.  Here  are  some 
new  games. 

On  their  arrival  give  each  of  the  guests 
a  little  paper  bag  containing  a  handful  of 
candy  hearts  with  the  quaint  old  fashioned 
mottoes  on  them.  They  are  told  to  an- 
swer yes  or  no  to  any  question  asked  of 
them  or  they  must  pay  a  heart  as  a  forfeit 
to  the  one  whose  question  caused  them 
to  break  the  rule.  Some  of  the  guests  will 
be  tempted  to  eat  their  hearts  and  the 
verses  inscribed  on  them  never  fail  to  cre- 
ate much  merriment.  Award  a  prize  to  the 
one  who  collects  the  greatest  number  of 
hearts. 


The  fancy  costumes  illustrated  are  for  a  Valentine  "dress  up"  party  and  are  made 
entirely  of  paper.  They  may  be  varied  to  suit  one's  taste  and  of  course  favorite  color 
combinations  may  be  used. 
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LIFE'S  MIRROR 

There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave, 
There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
And  the  best  shall  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  your  heart  will  flow, 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need, 
Have  faith,  and  a  scarce  of  hearts  will  show 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

'Tis  just  what  you  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  b'est  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

— Madeline  Bridges. 

Then  there  is  a  Tug  of  War  for  Hearts. 
Fasten  two  candy  hearts  on  a  string  a 
short  distance  from  the  center.  Have  one 
of  the  couples  stand  facing  one  another 
with  an  end  of  the  string  in  their  mouth. 
They  start  to  chew  the  string  in  order  to 
reach  the  candy  heart.  The  one  who  suc- 
ceeds in  reaching  the  candy  first  wins. 

Next  is  a  game  called  "Where's  Your 
Heart."  The  players  are  seated  in  a  circje 
and  one  is  designated  to  start  the  game. 
He  turns  to  his  neighbor  and  says  "Where 
is  your  heart?"  to  which  the  neighbor  may 
reply  saying  "My  heart  is  on  a  mountain 
high."  The  one  who  asked  the  question 
must  now  answer  with  a  rhyme.  For  ex- 
ample he  might  say  "To  find  it  then  I  will 
not  try."  Then  the  second  player  asks  the 
same  question  of  the  person  at  his  left 
hand  and  so  the  game  continues  around  the 
circle.  It  affords  lots  of  amusement  for 
some  of  the  jingles  will  be  quite  funny. 

While  this  game  is  in  progress  the  host- 
ess places  two  boxes  on  the  dining  room 
table  that  contain  such  material  as  scissors, 
pencils,  paste,  squares  of  colored  paper, 
pictures  and  wall  paper  roses  and  these  are 
to  be  used  for  making  valentines.  She 
then  gives  each  one  of  the  girls  the  name 
of  a  gentleman  present  for  whom  she  is  to 
make  a  valentine,  and  likewise  tells  the  gentle- 
man for  what  lady  his  "creation"  will  be 
intended.  They  are  then  invited  to  the 
table  and  each  one  makes  a  valentine. 
The  completed  love  missives  are  put  in  a 
valentine  mail  box  that  has  been  placed 
on  a  side  table. 

When  the  last  heart  is  fastened  in  place 
and  the  valentines  tucked  safely  in  the  post 
box,  divide  the  company  into  groups  and 
let  them  learn  their  fortunes  from  the 
Ouija  Board.  (Very  likely  you  can  borrow 
one  or  two  of  the  fortune  boards  from 
your  friends  for  the  party). 

Then  comes  the  mending  of  the  broken 
hearts.  Cut  card  board  hearts  into  two 
sections — the  more  complicated  the  dissec- 
tion the  better.  Give  the  ladies  each  one 
of  the  halves  and  the  gentlemen  the  other. 
They  are  then  asked  to  find  the  lady  who 
can  help  them  mend  their  broken  hearts. 
When  this  is  done  the  lady  is  his  partner 
for  lunch. 


Needlecraft  for 

Odd  Moments 

Venetian  Lace  Collar  Tabs 

Terms  Used:  Ch,  chain;  si  st,  slip  stitch; 
sc,  single  crochet;  dc,  double  crochet;  tc, 
triple    crochet;    p,    picot;    ht,    half  triple; 

*  sign  of  repetition. 

Materials  Used:  Number  30  white  cro- 
chet cotton. 

First  Row:  Over  a  ring  of  7  ch  work 
16  d;  join. 

Second  Row:  Ch  12,  work  back  on  ch 
with  1  d,  1  ht,  8  t,  1  ht,  1  d;  si  st  into 
next  st  on  ring;  this  forms  petal.  Ch  12, 
draw  loop  through  the  top  of  petal;  ch  11; 
draw  loop  through  the  d  on  ring  just  to 
the  right  of  the  beginning  of  the  petal; 
over  each  chain  work  5  d,  then  3  times 
(a  picot  and  5  d);  si  st  into  next  d  on 
ring  ch  12;  si  st  "back  to  ring  forming  bar; 
si  st  2  on  ring,  repeat  making  4  petals  and 
4  bars. 

Third  Row:  Draw  the  loop  on  needle 
through  st  behind  first  petal;  ch  12,  draw 
loop  through  top  of  petal;  ch  3,  (for  a  t) 

*  ch  14  more;  si  st  into  top  of  next  bar; 
ch  14:  1  t  into  top  of  next  petal;  repeat 
from  *  joining  with  a  slip  stitch  into  the 
3rd  st  of  the  first  3  ch. 

Fourth  Row:  Ch  5;  *  miss  2,  t  into 
next;  ch  2,  repeat  from  *  but  at  the  cor- 
ners work  1  t,  5  ch,  1  t  into  the  t;  finish 
with  2  ch  and  a  t  into  the  3rd  st  of  the 
first  5  ch. 

Sixth  Row:  Turn  and  work  back  and 
forth,  making  three  or  more  rows  of  filet 
meshes,  as  desired,  joining  each  tab  to  the 
preceding  one  while  making  the  last  row. 

Edge:  .  After  making  as  many  tabs  as 
needed,  begin  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
top  row  of  meshes  and  work  another  row 
of  meshes  all  the  way  across;  work  3  d 
into  each  mesh  along  the  left  side  of  the 


left  tab;  5  d  into  the  corner;  3  d  into  the 
next  mesh  bringing  you  to  2nd  t  from  cor- 
ner. Without  turning  work,  *  ch  7,  draw 
loop  through  the  3rd  d  to  your  right;  work 
9  d  over  ch,  forming  an  "arch";  3  d  over 
next  mesh  on  square,  turn;  ch  5;  1  t  into 
5th  d  on  arch;  ch  7;  1  t  into  next  arch; 
ch  5,  turn;  draw  loop  through  3rd  d  to 
right;  over  first  ch,  space  work,  8  d,  picot; 
*  6  d,  p,  6  d,  into  next  space ;  picot  and  8  d 
over  next  space;  this  completes  the  first 
scallop.  Work  d  on  edge  up  to  center  of 
square,  where  work  a  petal;  3  d  into,  next 
mesh  on  square;  ch  12,  fasten  into  top  of 
petal;  ch  11,  fasten  into  2nd  d  preceding 
petal;  5  d;  3  times  (p.  5  d)  over  ch;  ch 
10;  fasten  between  last  two  picots  of  first 
scallop;  5  d,  p,  5  d,  p,  10  d  over  ch: 
work  over  the  12  ch  with  d  and  p;  then  d 
on  square  up  to  fourth  d  from  the  cor- 
ner; repeat  from  *  to  *;  3  d  over  next 
space,  ch  10,  fasten  into  top  of  petal;  5  d 
over  10  ch;  ch  18;  fasten  into  Sth  d  to 
the  right  of  to.p  of  petal;  over  18  ch  work 
5  d;  5  times  (p  5  d) ;  over  next  space 
5  d,  p,  5  d;  (p,  5  d)  ;  over  next,  3  d,  p,  6  d; 
over  last  space,  8  d.  Now  work  d  up  the  other 
edge  of  tab  and  repeat  edge  on  all  tabs. 

(Used  by  permission  of  Richardson  Silk 
Company.) 


E-A-CO  QUALITY 
WILL  BRING  YOU 
FLOUR  TRADE  AND 
GRAIN  BUSINESS 
BECAUSE  - — 

Your  patrons  require  high-grade  flour.    To  command 
their  flour  business  and  their  grain  deliveries,  you  must 
carry  a  flour  better  than  they  can  buy  elsewhere. 
You  need  a  flour  that  will  pull — not  one  that  you  have  to 
push. 

E-A-CO  fills  the  bill.  Let  us  tell  you  why.  Write  us  for 
our  proposition. 


EVERETT,  AUGHENBAUGH  &  CO. 

General  Offices 
Waseca,  Minnesota 


FLOUR 
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SANITARY  POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


The  kind  that  satisfy 


Sanitary  Mash 
Hoppers.  Combined 
Feeder- Fountains. 
Zro  Watering  Foun- 
tains.  Brood  Coops. 
Everything  for  the 
Poultry  Raiser. 


PRE-WAR 
PRICES 


Write  for  folder  and 
agency  proposition 

GREGG  MFG.  CO. 

FREDERICKTOWN,  OHIO 


Dont  Send  1  Penny 


■fll-l  send  your  name 
kJU5T  and  address, 
size  and  color,  and  I 
i  will  send  this  aweat- 
I  er  and  pair  of  trous- 
ers toyou.  You  don't 
pay  one  penny  until 
they  are  delivered  at 
your  door   by  the 
postman.  Trousers 
alone  are  worth  more 
than  $2.98.  so  you  are 
getting  the  sweater 
i  absolutely  FREE. 
Send  your  order  now. 


Men!! 

Pants  and 
Sweater 

Both  $f)98 
for  fc= 

The  trousers  are  made 
of  a  very  strong  and 
durable   gray  striped 
worsted  material.  They 
have  customary  pockets 
and  belt  straps.  _  All 
seams  are  double  stitch- 
ed and  guaranteed  not 
to  rip.    These  trousers 
would  ordinarily  sell  for 
more  than  $2.98.  Color: 
Oxford     (ray  stripe 
only.    Sizes:  SO  to  44 
inches  waist  measure. 

The  sweater  is  made 
of  heavy  commercial 
yarn,  woven  in  slip-over 
style,  with  round  neck 
and  sleeveless.  Fits 
snugly  to  body.  Color*: 
Khaki  or  navy  bT  " 
Sizes.-  84  to  46 
chest  measure. 

Remember,  one       .    '   ~  . 

sweater  and  one  pair  of  trousers  for  92.98.  Ihey 
will  not  be  sold  separately. 

—   ,.  Just  send  your  name  and  ad- 

DellVGrV  Tree  dress  — no  money.  Be  sure  to 
give  size  and  color.  When  the  sweater  and  trousers 
are  delivered  at  your  door  by  the  postman,  pay  him 
•2  98  for  them.  We  have  paid  the  delivery  charges. 
Wear  both  articles  and  if  you  don't  find  them  all  you 
expected  return  them  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund 
your  money  at  once.  Order  by  ^ 

Walter  Field  Co.  3i»«  mio^**...,  cmco 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  KNITTING 
CHILD'S  SWEATER 

Materials  Needed:  5  Small  (1  ounce) 
balls  of  yarn.    1  pair  of  No.  ZlA  needles. 

Back:  Cast  on  60  sts.,  K  plain  for  \y2 
inch,  next  row  *  K  1,  yarn  over  needle, 
K  2  together,  repeat  from  *  across,  on  the 
next  row  K  all  sts,  knitting  the  yarn  over 
as  a  St.,  this  forms  hemstitching,  then  K  7 
inches  plain,  now  increase  1  st.  at  each 
end  every  other  row  3  times,  cast  on  30 
sts.  at  each  end  for  sleeves,  K  3}^  inches, 
on  the  next  row  K  first  55  sts.  off  on  st. 
holder,  bind  off  16  sts.  for  neck  and  on 
remaining  55  sts.  start  front. 

Front:  Cast  on  14  sts.  toward  the  front, 
K  until  sleeve  measures  7  inches,  then  bind 
off  30  sts.  for  sleeve  and  decrease  1  st. 
every  other  row  toward  underarm  3  times, 
work  other  side  same  as  first,  work  all  sts. 
onto  one  needle  and  finish  front  to  corre- 
spond with  back. 

Cuffs:  Pick  up  the  sts.  at  end  of  sleeve, 
K  2,  P  2  for  3  inches,  work  a  row  of  hem- 
stitching, finish  with  $i  inch  plain  knitting. 
Turn  back  cuff. 

Collar:  Pick  up  the  sts.  around  the  neck, 
K  5,  yarn  over,  K  2  together,  knit  to 
within  7  sts.  of  end,  yarn  over,  K  2  to- 
gether, K  5,  next  row  K  all  sts.,  repeat 
these  2  rows  for  4  inches  then  K  5,  work 
a  row  of  hemstitching,  knitting  last  5  sts., 
K  5  ribs,  bind  off.  Lace  front  with  cord, 
finish  with  tassels. 


—    What  to  Serve  at  February  Affairs 

Now  comes  the  month  of  February— the 
most  celebrated  month  of  the  year— the 
month  that  has  more  holidays  within  its 
short  space  of  calendar  days  than  any  other 
— holidays  we  never  lose  an  opportunity 
to  observe.  Valentine's  Day  has  a  place  for 
itself,  but  it  is  possible  to  celebrate  Wash- 
ington's and  Lincoln's  birthdays  at  one  time 
as  a  patriotic  festival.  Some  of  us  may  be 
planning  dinner  parties,  so  we  are  giving 
two  menus  that  were  planned  especially  for 
parties  such  as  these. 

Valentine  Luncheon 

Cream   of  Tomato  Soup 
Wafers 


Creamed  Chicken 
in 

heart  shaped  patty  shells 
Celery  Olives 


"Heart  Beet"  Salad 


Strawberry  Frappe 
Bow  Knots 


Patriotic  Luncheon 
Chicken  Bouillon 
Creamed  Sweetbreads 
Buttered  Biscuits  Asparagus  Tips 


Fruit  Salad 
Cherries,  Pineapple  and  Crystallized  Violets 
on  lettuce  leaves  with 
fruit  sauce 


Liberty  Bell  Tarts 
Layer  Cake  with  a  Flag  Design  in  the  Icing 
Ice  Cream 
Coffee 


Child's  Knitted  Sweater 

The  knitted  sweater  illustrated  is  suita- 
ble for  a  child  from  1  to  2  years  of  age. 
The  little  garment  is  especially  attractive 
if  made  up  in  rose  pink  or  peacock  blue 
yarn  with  a  collar  made  of  the  white  an- 
gora wool.  A  few  rows  of  this  yarn  could 
also  be  added  to  the  cuffs. 

Liberty  Bell  Tarts 

Make  a  paste  as  directed  in  recipe  for 
Bow  Knots.  Cut  out  shells,  using  a  cooky 
cutter  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  and  bake  about 
ten  minutes  in  hot  oven:  Remove,  cool  and 
put  together  two  and  two,  with  raspberry 
jam  between.  -   


Send  Your  Name 
No  Money 


Delivery  FREE 

Just  send  yourname  and 
address  and  I  will  send 
this  skirt  to  you.  You 
don't  pay  one  penny 
until  it  is  delivered  at 
your  door  by  the  post- 
man. This  is  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  get 
a  $6.00  skirt  for  $3.98. 

Embroidered 
SILK  SKIRT 


Bow  Knots 

14  cup  shortening. 
Vz  cup  butter. 
2y2  cups  flour. 

1     teaspoon  baking  powder. 
54  teaspoon  salt. 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together;  work  in 
the  shortening  and  butter  lightly;  add  water 
enough  to  mix  to  a  dough.  Roll  out  thin, 
cut  in  long,  narrow  strips;  fold  these  into 
bow  knots,  and  bake  a  delicate  tint  in  a 
quick  oven.  Remove  from  oven  and  spread 
with  currant  jelly. 
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$098 


This  is  the 
season's 
newest  em-  -] 
broidered  w 
skirt.  Made  of  fine 
silk  poplin. which  is 
fashionable  andwill 
give  an  abundance 
of  satisfactory 
wear.  The  skirt  has 
a  broad  belt  and  is 
cut  full  and  roomy 
Bottom  handsome 
ly  embroidered  in 
white  in  very  new- 
est Parisian  pat- 
tern. Embroidery 
encircles  the  entire 
skirt.  Color»:Navy 
blue,  gray,  blaok. 
Sizes:  22  to  86  ins. 
waist  measure;  36 
to  40  inches  length 

DON'T  SEND 
ONE  PENNY 

p  Justeend  yourname 
i  address  —  no  money, 
nen  skirt  is  delivered  at 
your  door  by  the  postman  pay  him  •3.98  for  it.  We 
have  paid  the  delivery  charges.  Wear  the  skirt.  If 
you  don't  find  it  all  you  expected,  send  it  back  and 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money  at  once  Goad 
anything  be  fairer?  Be  sure  and  give  size  and  color. 
Order  by  No.  89.  .  „, , 

Walter  Field  Co.  Dept.  1364  Chioago 


Kitchen  Kinks 

One  Dollar  Paid  for  Every  Idea 
Published 

We  want  your  suggestion  for  saving  time 
and  labor  in  house  work  of  all  kinds  and  will 
pay  $1  for  every  hint  we  find  available  for 
publication.  We  particularly  desire  new  ideas 
that  are  the  outcome  of  your  actual  experience 
and  we  know  it  will  be  of  value  to  the  Readers 
of  the  Home  Pages.  If  more  than  one  hint 
is  given  write  each  plainly  on  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper  with  your  name  and  address  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner.  Unaccepted  manu- 
scripts will  be  returned  if  an  addressed, 
stamped  envelope  is  enclosed. 

Address:  Home  Editor,  American  Co-opera- 
tive Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


A  Home-Made  Churn 

When  your  churn  is  too  heavy  for  you 
to  handle,  cut  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  a  common 
sirup  pail,  make  a  small  dash  to  fit  the  pail 
and  you  have  the  finest  little  churn  without 
extra  cost.  The  opening  in  the  lid  is  cut 
in  a  cross  and  the  little  points  rolled  back 
to  protect  the  dash. — E.  W.  Larchwood,  la. 


Brightening  Faded  Cretonne 

After  washing  my  cretonne  sofa  cushion 
several  times  the  colors  were  so  faded  that 
they  were  hardly  distinguishable.  The  ma- 
terial was  still  good  and  I  decided  to  try 
painting  the  flowers  with  .water  colors.  It 
took  but  a  short  time  and  worked  like  magic. 
The  cushion  is  bright  and  pretty  as  new  and 
I  know  now  how  to  keep  it  that  way.  Ordi- 
nary school  water  colors  were  used. — Mrs.  I. 
C.  I.,  Kewanee,  111. 


Flower-Pot 

I  painted  the  lower  part  of  my  flower-pots 
a  pretty,  glossy  green  as  well  as  the  inside 
of  the  little  dishes  under  them.  I  then  var- 
nished the  bands  around  the  top  of  the  pots 
with  oak  varnish,  as  well  as  the  outside  of 
the  little  dishes.  This  made  them  much 
more  ornamental  than  the  unpainted  ones. 
— H.  H.  M.,  Manfred,  N.  D. 


Rugs  from  Old  Coats 

Rugs  made  from  old  coats  are  very  use- 
ful as  well  as  neat  in  appearance.  They  can 
be  spread  on  the  floor  where  there  is  a  lot 
of  wear  and  not  only  do  they  save  the  floor 
covering  but  also  keeps  it  clean  for  these 
rugs  can  be  washed.  Take  an  old  coat  and 
cut  as  large  a  piece  as  you  can  from  the 
back,  the  shape  you  wish  your  rug  to  be. 
Then  take  another  coat  of  a  different  color 
and  cut  into  strips  to  be  used  as  a  border 
around  the  center  of  the  rug.  Wash,  an 
old  burlap  sack  and  use  it  for  the  lining. 
Sew  the  border  to  the  center  piece  and 
then  sew  the  lining  on  stitching  all  around 
the  edge,  and  then  around  the  center^  This 
will  hold  the  lining  in  place.  The  stitching 
may  be  done  on  the  machine.  I  have  one 
rug  made  of  black  and  grey  and  another 
made  of  black  and  blue.— Mrs.  B.  C.  P.,  De- 
fiance, Ohio. 

To  Improve  Your  Cake 

Just  before  pouring  the  batter  into  cake 
pans,  add  one  to  two  tablespoons  of  hot  water 
and  stir.  This  warms  the  batter  and  causes 
it  to  raise  more  quickly  and  easily  when  bak- 
ing.— E.  A.,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


Fancy  Cooky  Cutter 

A  small  baking  powder  can  will  make  a 
fine  cooky  cutter  and  it  can  be  bent  any 
shape  you  desire.  Try  this  scheme  when 
baking  your  valentine  cookies  or  cakes,  es- 
pecially if  you  do  not  have  one  of  the  de- 
sired shape  among  your  baking  utensils. — 
E.  V.  C,  St.  Anne,  111. 


Use  20  Times 

Then  see  how  your  teeth  improve 


This  offers  you  a  ten-day  test  of  a 
new  teeth-cleaning  method — enough 
for  20  uses. 

Each  use  will  bring  five  much-de- 
sired effects.  See  how  your  teeth  con- 
ditions change  after  ten  days'  use. 

A  film  combatant 

The  great  object  is  to  fight  film— 
the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  The  tooth  brush, 
used  in  old  ways,  leaves  much  of  it 
intact.  So  millions  of  teeth  are 
dimmed  and  ruined  by  it. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the 
teeth  look  dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea. 

Now  a  new  era 

Now  dental  science,  after  years  of 
research,  has  found  ways  to  fight 
film.  Able  authorities  have  proved 
their  efficiency.  And  leading  dentists 


everywhere  now  advise  their  daily 
use. 

The  methods  are  combined  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  Millions 
now  employ  it.  And  to  their  homes 
it  has  brought  a  new  era  in  teeth 
cleaning. 

Watch  these  five  effects 

Each  use  of  Pepsodent  brings  five 
desired  effects.  The  film  is  attacked 
in  two  efficient  ways.  The  teeth  are 
so  highly  polished  that  film  cannot 
easily  adhere. 

Then  it  multiplies  the  salivary  flow. 
It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva,  to  digest  the  starch  de- 
posits which  cling.  It  multiplies  the 
alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize 
the  acids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Thus  it  increases,  in  a  natural  way, 
Nature's  teeth-protecting  forces. 

See  what  this  means.  Send  the  cou- 
pon for  a  10-Day  Tube.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat 
disappears. 

This  ten-day  test  will  show  the  way 
to  whiter,  safer  teeth.  And  it  may 
mean  their  salvation.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  557 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  req- 
uisites. Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere  and  supplied 
by  all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  466 , 1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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"OUR  DAILY  CAPACITY  IOOO  BBLS" 


WASEO  < 
EVERGOOD 


Wauseon  .Ohio.Mill 


Loonier,  Ind.Mill 


BISCUITS 
WASEO 

A  blended  flour  made 
from  the  best  quality  of 
•oft  winter  and  hard 
wheats.  A  general  pur- 
pose flour. 


ROLLS 
EVERGOOD 

A  hard  wheat  patent 
made  from  the  best  qual- 
ity of  Kansas  Turkey  Red 
Wheat  No  better  bread 
flour  can  be  milled. 


BREAD 


e  have  been  working 

A  lmost 

Sixty  years  to  perfect  a 
flour  for 

E  very  baking  purpose. 
0  ur  Waseo  is  the  result 


Ever  good   is  a  Kansas 
patent  of  the 


R 

G 
0 
0 
D 


ery  highest  quality. 

veryone  who  wishes  to 
know  the 

eal  baking  delight  in  a 

ood  and  reliable  flour 
should 

rder  Evergood  today 
and 

vercome  their  baking 
ifficulties. 


Every  Sack 
GUARANTEED  by 


Lyon  &Greenleaf  Co. 

MERCHANT  MILLERS 

LIGONIERJND.  and  WAUSEON.OHIO 


OKLAHOMA  CONVENTION 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
of  where  he  had  purchased  potatoes  and 
received  seed  potatoes.  He  was  perfectly 
willing  to  give  that  profit  to  the  farmers, 
but  was  looking  to  the  future  when  he  would 
be  forced  to  take  a  loss  on  some  other  arti- 
cle. He  pointed  out  that  the  farmers  finally 
received  all  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
operations  anyhow. 

The  manager  at  Canute  said  he  had  taken 
charge  when  they  had  a  lot  of  flour  bought 
at  $12.60,  when  the  market  price  was  $10.60. 
He  sold  it  at  the  market  price,  then  pur- 
chased more  at  the  low  market,  and  was 
now  making  back  his  loss. 

Another  thing  heartily  applauded  by  the 
managers  was  keeping  the  money  in  the 
business.  "We  must  get  further  than  the 
patronage  dividend,"  said  one,  while  Mr. 
Peeler  of  Elk  City  said  that  in  their  sixteen 
years  of  operation  they  had  paid  out  $100,000" 
in  dividends.  He  said  they  made  mistakes 
some  times  and  paid  out  more  money  than 
they  could  afford.  The  sentiment  was  to 
build  up  a  reserve  so  that  the  large  sums 
paid  out  for  interest  each  year  could  be 
saved  for  the  stockholders.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  $500  was  a  7%  dividend  on  $7,000, 
and  that  this  was  more  than  the  farmers 
would  get  as  interest  for  their  money  if 
they  placed  it  in  the  bank. 

Several  instances  were  pointed  out  where 
the  competitor  at  the  station  had  not  been 
receiving  grain,  so  had  hiked  the  price  away 
up,  5  or  10  cents  a  bu«<iel.  "Any  one 
can  pay  a  high  price  when  they  are  not  re- 
ceiving grain,"  said  one  manager. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  state 
secretary  to  prepare  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  handling 
grain  per  bushel,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
managers. 

The  Wheat  Association 

W.  H.  McGreevy,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Wheat  Growers'  Association,  gave  a 
review  of  their  activities  in  organizing  that 
association. 

"We  are  organizing  the  wheat  growers  in 
all  states  to  sell  wheat,"  said  Mr.  McGreevy, 
"as  the  people  want  to  get  in  with  an  or- 
ganization that  promises  so  much." 

He  said  the  association  now  numbers  be- 
tween 100  and  150,000,  at  $2.50  a  mem- 
ber. 

"We  have  no  marketing  plan  as  yet  to 
offer,"  he  said,  "but  have  been  devoting  our 
time  to  organization  work.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  organize,  and  our  organizers  do- 
nated their  time,  with  only  their  expenses 
paid. 

"We  are  told  of  the  time  when  farmers 
could  have  sold  their  wheat  for  $2.50  a 
bushel,  but  there  was  never  such  a  time. 
When  the  price  was  at  that  figure,  we  could 
not  get  cars.  If  we  had  not  held  our  wheat 
off  the  market,  I  believe  the  market  would 
have  gone  below  $1.00  per  bushel;  so  we 
have  accomplished  something. 

"Nothing  definite  has  been  done  in  mar- 
keting machinery.  We  felt  that  we  were 
not  competent  to  draw  up  a  plan,  so  we 
have  employed  Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  meet  with  Mr.  Sapiro  at  Chi- 
cago on  Feb.  11th,  and  then  move  on  to 
Kansas  City  to  consult  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  17  at  their  meeting." 

(Inasmuch  as  Mr.  McGreevy  did  not  do 
so,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  contracts  made  between 
the  California  fruit  growers  associations  and 
their  members  have  been  declared  illegal 
by  the  Federal  Courts.  These  contracts 
were  the  basis  of  his  marketing  arrange- 
ments. It  might  also  be  permissible  to  call 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  the  California 
situation,  in  which  they  showed  that  most 
of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Sapiro  at  the  Chi- 
cago meeting  in  July  did  not  adhere  to  the 
truth.) 
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$50  to  $200 A  WEEK 

(/Wo  Canvassing) 

Every  Man  or  Woman 
Who  Raises  Chickens  Can 
Earn  Big  Money  in  Spare 
Time  at  Home  Helping 
Me  Introduce  My  Great 

Winter  Egg  Maker  Jl 

w  '■ 

At 


Just  write  me  a  letter  or  postcard.  I  want  to  tell  you  my  won- 
derful new  plan  on  which  you  can  earn  as  high  as  $50  to  $200  a 
week  in  cash  helping  me  introduce  my  great  Winter  Egg  Maker. 
On  my  plan  you  need  make  absolutely  no  investment.  You  do  not  have 
to  leave  your  own  home.  You  do  not  have  to  sell  anything.  You  do  no 
canvassing.  All  I  ask  is  about  an  hour  or  two  a  week  of  your  spare  time. 
And  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  in  helping  me  you  are  helping  your  friends 
and  neighbors  and  yourself  in  the  finest  way  you  can  imagine.  You  are 
helping  them  get  two  to  five  times  more  eggs  from  their  hens,  from  the 
same  feed,  from  the  same  investment  in  time  and  effort. 


And  now  let  me  tell  you  why  I  want  only  practical  chicken  raisers  to  help 
me  in  introducing  my  great  Winter  Egg  Maker.  As  you  know,  the  best 
recommendation  in  the  world  for  a  product  is  the  word  of  a  person  who  has 
used  it.  I  could  very  easily  employ  thousands  of  people  to  introduce  my 
Winter  Egg  Maker,  but  they  wouldn't  know  much  about  poultry  or  eggs  or 
the  conditions  under  which  poultry  and  eggs  are  produced,  and  ail  they 
could  do  would  be  to  repeat  what  I  told  them,  just  like  a  lot  of  parrots. 
Instead  of  doing  this  I  want  to  get,  as  my  personal  representatives,  people 
who  have  actually  used  my  great  Winter  Egg  Maker  on  their  own  hens,  so 
that  all  my  representatives  will  know  from  their  own  experience  just  what 
it  is  and  does. 


at  | 

as 


I  Guarantee  My  Great  Winter  Egg  Maker  to  Produce  Extra 
Eggs  at  a  Cost  of  lc  Per  Dozen  Or  It  Doesn't  Cost  a  Penny ! 

TAKE  30  DAYS  TO  PROVE  IT!  SEND  NO  MONEY 


I  want  you  to  make  this  test.  Try  my  great 
Winter  Egg  Maker  for  30  days.  Send  no  money 
now.  If  you  do  not  get  from  two  to  five  times  as 
many  eggs  as  you  ever  got  before  at  this  time  of 
the  year  you  won't  be  out  one  cent.  I  don't 
know  how  to  make  a  fairer,  squarer  offer  than 
that,  do  you? 

Why  Hens  Stop  Laying 

When  moulting  time  comes,  your  hens  stop  lay- 
ing. That's  because  it  takes  six  weeks  for  an 
average  hen  to  grow  a  new  flight  or  tail  feather, 
and  the  hen  spends  most  of  the  winter  growing 
feathers.  Hens  will  not  lay  eggs  during  this  time 
simply  because  nature  is  using  all  energy  in  the 
direction  of  producing  new  feathers.  Then  the 
moulting  season  leaves  the  hens  weakened,  run 
down,  listless,  tired,  worn  out.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  hens  do  not  lay  during  fall  and  winter? 


What  Your  Hens  Need 

What  your  hens  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  a  simple  tonic  to  enrich  their  blood,  to  supply 
them  with  strength  and  vigor,  to  repair  nerve 
tissue,  to  supply  them  with  heat  and  energy,  to 
keep  their  intestines  clean  and  free  from  germs. 
You  must  get  them  over  the  moult  quickly  and 
safely.  You  must  get  your  pullets  into  laying 
condition  right  away.  You  must  stop  the  losses 
due  from  the  strain  of  moulting.  And  nothing 
has  yet  been  discovered  which  does  these  things 
as  well  as  these  four  well  known  ingredients — 
Iron  Sulphate,  Precipitated  Calcium  Phosphate, 
Ginger,  Aloes. 

Iron  Sulphate  is  the  bone-building  and  strength- 
ening ingredient.  It  is  this  which  hens  need 
when  they  appear  lazy,  tired,  run  down,  droopy. 


Precipitated  Calcium  Phosphate  is  the  shell- 
forming  material.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  low  egg  production  is  that  the  hen 
hasn't  the  strength  or  energy  to  supply  shell- 
forming  material  fast  enough,  so  the  eggs  are 
absorbed  into  her  system.  That  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  hens  fatten  up  but  do  not  lay. 
Everybody  knows  that  Ginger  is  unsurpassed  as 
a  general  tonic  and  invigorator.  It  supplies  heat 
and  energy,  makes  the  hen  hustle  and  scratch, 
sharpens  the  appetite,  puts  color  in  their  combs. 
Ginger  has  been  used  for  many  years  as  a  tonic 
for  horses,  cows,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Gum 
Aloes  is  also  a  well-known  product.  It  is  a  gentle 
yet  effective  laxative.  It  keeps  the  bowels  clean 
and  antiseptic,  destroying  germs  and  thereby 
preventing  many  diseases. 


BE  MY  PARTNER  SIIS 

thirty  days,  at  my  risk,  then  if  you  are  completely  satisfied  that  every  poultry 
raiser  around  you  ought  to  be  using  it,  I  want  you  to  represent  me.  You 
don't  do  any  canvassing.  All  you  do  is  to  send  postal  cards  to  your  friends 
by  mail.  You  need  not  stir  from  the  house.  And  you  are  really  doing  your 
friends  a  favor.  Here  is  what  happens  when  'Two-for-One,"  my  great 


Winter  Egg  Maker,  is  given  to  the  hens  in  the  drinking  water.  Joe  Brabec, 
Jr.,  of  Mt.  Olive,  111.,  got  336  eggs  last  November  from  12  hens.  Mrs.  T.  T. 
Sirmons,  of  Milltown,  Ga.,  got  469  eggs  from  19  hens  in  one  month.  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Doll,  of  Corinth,  Mass.,  writes  that  last  February,  even  after  two  cold, 
rainy  weeks,  she  got  709  eggs  from  25  hens.  I  could  show  you  thousands 
of  letters  like  these,  but  I  want  you  to  try  "Two-for-One"  at  my  own  risk, 
then  I  want  you  to  be  my  partner — if  "Two-for-One"  really  does  all  I  claim. 
If  it  doesn't  it  won't  cost  you  a  penny. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  to  the  right.  Send  no  money 
now.  I  will  mail  you  a  full  size  package  of  "Two-for- 
One"  prepaid.  Try  it  10,  20  or  30  days  and  watch  for  re- 
sults. If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  "Two-for-One" 
won't  cost  you  a  cent.  The  publisher  of  this  paper  guaran- 
tees that  I  will  refund  your  money  at  once,  upon  your 
mere  request,  if  you  are  not  more  than  pleased.  Write  me 
now.  With  your  order  I  will  send  you  my  plan  for  making 
extra  money  at  home. 

H.  E.  Goodrich,  President,  Kinsella  Company 

Bonhenr  Bldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


H.  E.  Goodrich,  President,  Kinsella  Company 
^381  Bonhear  Bids..  Chicago,  IU. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodrich :  If  my  hens  do  not  lay  extra  winter  eggs  at  a  cost  of  lc  per  dozen,  as  a  re- 
sult of  "Two-for-One,"  you  guarantee  to  refund  my  money  on  request.  On  this  condition  you 
may  send  me  the  following,  as  checked,  on  30  days'  trial. 


i 
I 
I 
I 

II   1 1  bottle  Kinsella  Roup  Core,  for    I   1 1  big  jar  of  Kinsella  Scaly  Leg    |   1 1  big  jar  of  Kinsella  Lice  Paste. 
1 — 'which  I  agree  to  pay  the  post-  ' — 1  Remedy,  for  which  I  will  pay  the  1 — 'for  which  I  will  pay  the  post- 
man $2  on  arrival. 


I  1 1  package  of  "Two-for-One, "for  I  13  packages  of  "T 
L- '  which  I  will  pay  the  postman  $1  ' — 1  for  which  I  will  pa 


upon  arrival. 


$2.25  on  arrival. 


wo-for-One." 
pay  the  postman 


I  1 10  packages  of  "Two-for-One.' 
1 — '  for  which  I  will  pay  the  post 


man  $5  on  arrival. 


postman  tl  on  arrival . 


Name 


Ip.o  

j  State.  


man  $1.36  on  arrival. 


 R.  F.  D... 
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CHICAGO,  ILL. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


Wood  Bros.  &  Co. 
Sell  and  Buy 

LIVE  STOCK  STRICTLY 
ON  A  COMMISSION 

Consign  Us  and  Send  TTs  Your  Order* 
for  Stockers  and  Feeders 

TOM  DEALTRY,  Manager 
SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


North-West  Mutual 
Insurance  Association 

Succeuart  f  the 

Gram  Shippers  Motaal  Fire 
Insurance  Association 

Orr»mix«4  la  ltC7 
Have  saved  policy  holders 

Three  Hundred  Per  Cent 

II  ut  lateraated,  yen  »uihi  to  ba 
Address  F.  D.  BABCOCK,  Sec'y 
Ida  •rora.  I.w» 


COURTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


Long  &  Hansen  Co. 

Live  Stock 
Commission 

Chicago,  III.    So.  St.  Panl,  HIdd. 
Slonx  City,  Iowa 

CATTLE         HOGS  SHEEP 


Other  speakers  before  the  convention  were 
John  A.  Simpson  of  the  Farmers'  Union, 
who  spoke  of  the  work  of  this  organization, 
and  John  A.  VVhitehurst,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  A  resolution 
was  offered,  asking  a  change  in  supervision 
of  the  state  warehouses,  but  later  this  mo- 
tion was  tabled,  and  the  association  de- 
clined to  go  on  record  either  favoring  or 
condemning  the  state  bill,  which  appropri- 
ates $2,000,000  for  the  building  of  ware- 
houses for  storing  grain  and  cotton,  pro- 
vided that  an  equal  amount  is  raised  by  the 
localities  in  which  the  warehouses  are  to 
be  located. 

Mark  W.  Pickell,  editor  of  the  American 
Co-operative  Journal,  reviewed  the  program 
of  the  Farmers'  National  Grain  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, offering  for  action  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

1.  Farmers'  elevators,  on  the  co-operative 
basis,  in  all  localities  where  farmers  de- 
sire them. 

2.  Farmers'  Terminal  Commission  com- 
panies for  buying  and  selling  grain  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  terminal  elevators  for  con- 
ditioning, storing,  mixing  and  transferring 
grain. 

3.  A  World  Farm  Produce  Reporting  Bu- 
reau, to  gather  information  that  will  affect 
farm  product  prices. 

4.  State  and  national  wholesale  purchas- 
ing associations  to  purchase  supplies  handled 
by  farmers'  elevators. 

5.  Local  co-operative  banks,  where  local 
banks  are  not  friendly  to  co-operative  mar- 
keting, of  the  even  distribution  of  mar- 
keting throughout  the  year,  with  a  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Agriculture  to  give  first 
thought  to  farm  marketing. 

"When  we  have  these  established,"  said 
Mr.  Pickell,  "I  believe  that  we  will  be  able 
to  (1)  inject  greater  effiiciency  into  ter- 
minal marketing,  just  the  same  as  we  have 
placed  country  marketing  on  the  highest 
plane  that  it  has  ever  been;  (2)  to  KNOW 
what  is  happening  in  the  dark  and  will  be 
in  position  to  turn  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
on  it  if  we  find  any  crookedness  there;  (3) 
to  prevent  violent  fluctuations  of  the  mar- 
ket by  means  of  false  rumors;  (4)  to  pre- 
vent farmers  and  farmers' .  elevators  from 
shipping  their  grain  -by  giving  them  the 
facts,  if  power  of  money  alone  is  used  to 
depress  farm  product  prices;  and  (5),  to 
regulate  as  nearly  as  is  practical,  production 
to  fill  demand  and  not  to  oversupply  the  mar- 
ket. 

"Then  we  will  have  eliminated^  the  waste, 
the  manipulation,  and  will  be  in  position 
to  get  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit." 


tossel.  "The  feller  that  rings  the  dinner- 
bell  never  runs  the  risk  o'  bein'  lonesome." 
— Washington  Star. 


Everybody's  Friend 

"Aren't  you  afraid  America  will  become 
isolated?'1 

"Not  if  us  farmers  keep  raisin'  things 
the  world  needs,"  answered  Farmer  Corn- 


Handicapped 

"There  are  no  more  enterprising  young 
men.  Why  1  remember  when  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  a  young  man  to  start 
out  as  a  clerk  and  in  a  few  years  own  the 
business." 

"Yes,  but  cash-registers  have  been  in- 
vented since." — Virginia  Reel. 


FOR  SALE 

One  blower  for  loading  cars,  capa- 
city 1500  bushels  per  hour.  One  Howe 
Hopper  Scale,  good  as  new,  capacity 
30,000  bushels.  THE  IVESDALE 
GRAIN  CO.,  IVESDALE,  ILLINOIS. 


MENTION  THE 
JOURNAL 

When  You  Write  Advertisers. 


HUNDREDS    GOVERNMENT  JOBS 

open  to  men,  women,  over  17.  $1,400- 
$2,300  year.  Pleasant  work.  Common  edu- 
cation sufficient.  Write  immediately  for 
free  list  positions  now  open.  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  H119,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LANDOLOGY  SPECIAL  NUMBER  Just  out, 

containing  1921  facts  of  clover  land  In  Mari- 
nette County,  Wisconsin.  If  for  a  home  or 
as  an  investment  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
good  farm  lands  where  farmers  grow  rich, 
send  at  once  for  this  special  number  of  Land- 
ology.  It  is  free  on  request.  Address  SUd- 
more-Biehle  Land  Co.,  364  SWdmore-Bielilo 
Bldg.,  Marinette,  Wis. 


EXCHANGE    NORTH  DAKOTA 

land  for  good  grain  point  in  Central 
Illinois.  Address  American  Coopera- 
tive Journal,  F.,  608  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine*  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 

121  Occidental  Bldg-  Fort  Btwm* 

Imdiaaapolis,  Ind.  hdimaa 
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CORN 


Feed  Your  Corn,  but— 

CORN  can't  begin  to  compete  with  corn  plus  a  balanced  concentrate 
rich  in  ash  and  proteins.  It  takes  about  twice  as  much  corn  when 
fed  alone  as  when  properly  supplemented,  and  you  cant  get  as  good 
result ^  TLre'Lo  advantage  in  feeding  corn  straight  because  it  s 
cneaD  Corn  has  very  little  bone-building  minerals  and  muscle-making 
Protein.   You  supply  both  when  you  supplement  your  corn  with 

Purina  Pig  Chow 

It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  in  feed  lot  tests 
that  adding  Purina  Pig.  Chow  to  corn,  regardless  of 
the  market  price  of  corn,  brings  these  results: 

Shorter  feeding  time 
Lower  cost  per  lb.  of  grain 
Far  less  feed  consumed 
More  rapid  development 
Quicker  turn-over 
Greater  profits 

You  can  make  your  corn  bring  you  double  its 
present  market  price  by  feeding  it  with  Purina  Pig 
Chow.  Also  for  the  brood  sow  and  baby  pigs, ,  Fig 
Chow  is  unusually  satisfactory.  Get  the  facts.  Write 
for  our  latest  book  "How  to  Feed  the  Whole  Hog, 

PURINA  MILLS 

861  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex.         Nashville,  Tenn.        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Feed  from  the  Checkerboard  Bag  ^ 


The  Master  Construction 
for  Grain  Bins 

You  want  grain  bins  that  are  proof  against 
fire,  vermin,  rot,  rust,  cold  and  moisture; 
against  repair  and  painting  bills. 

You  get  all  these  features  and  more  in 

ansiirc 

J  Tile  Storage  Bins  3 


The  master  construction  for  building  grain 
bins.  Makes  beautiful  structures  that  last  for 
ages. 

The  "ship-lap"  block,  with  its  dead  air  space, 
reinforced  by  tested  steel  makes  a  wall 
properly  insulated  against  extreme  tempera- 
tures, and  practically  indestructible. 

The  tile  finish  makes  a  smooth  wall  inside  that 
permits  better  settling  of  grain.  The  hard  out- 
side finish  defies  weather  and  lends  beauty. 

Figured  by  service  per  year,  Preston-Lansing 
Tile  Grain  Bins  cost  less.  First  cost  is  only 
cost.  No  painting  or  repair  bills.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  them.  Write  for  catalog  and 
full  information. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dept.  414  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories  at  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Uhrichsville,  0. 
Brazil,  Ind„  Ft.  Dodge,  Ohio. 


(Upper  Photo)  Abingdon  Milling  Co.,  Abingdon,  Va.  14x40 

Grain  Bins 

(Lower  Photo)  Grain  Bins  of  Barr  &  Co.,  StoutsviSe,  Ohio 


Write- 

for  this  Free  Book  on  "Corn-Saver"  Cribs  &  Bins 

Crib  aidlr ;  w'KabKa  to  get  bigler  profits  from  your  crops  and  put  a  stop  to  h,s  «iormous  loss  and  waste 
Write  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  that  explains  how  the  patented  »SS3^^'S^!SSSn«£^£? 


^!^^?^^ir!fTS!^^^!ic^^td^roy  yuur  yood corn  and  grain  will 
nontax  on  a  farm  where  the  Martin  "Corn-Saver"  Crib  and  Bm  ,s  used  It 
shuts  off  the  food  supply  of  these  dirty  pests  and  starves  them  out  With 
your  com  and  grain  stored  in  a  Martin,  you  stop  your  losses.  Birds  cannot 
get  in-thieves  cannot  steal  it-lightning  or  fire  cannot  damage  it-not  a 

sinele  bushel  of  your  crop  will  be  destroyed  or  wasted.   

guilt  of  heavy,  corrugated,  galvanized  steel,  it  will  never  need  painting  or 


reoairs-cheaper  than  a  wooden  building  to  start  with  and  will  last  a  life- 
time. A  Martin  comes  in  sections  and  is  easily  erected  in  a  few -hours 
time-no  special  tools  required— once  erected  on  your  farm  it  is  there  to 
stay-no  more  trouble  or  bother  for  years  to  come,  and  absolute _  protec- 
tion for  every  bushel  of  corn  and  grain  you  raise.  Martin  Combination 
Cribs  are  made  in  Circular.  Oblong,  or  Double  shed  style,  in  sizes  to  fit  the 
needs  of  any  farm,  from  100  to  10,000  bushels  capacity. 


Built  of  heavy,  corrugatea,  gaivanizea  sice.,  n  win  nc-f»  ■  r-  <.  — 

Send  for  Our  FREE  Book  and  Special  OFFER 

money  for  thousands  of  other  progressive  farmers  throughout  the  country. 


I  (5) 


Use  the  Coupon 

Write  for  this  big  free  book  today,  and  our 
liberal  offer  for  early  orders.  It  costs  only  a 
postage  stamp  to  get  it-  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  it  to  us  at  once,  and  we  will  send 
the  book  by  return  mail.  Send  coupon  NOW. 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 

Dept.  1405    Adams  St. 
Mansfield,  Ohio 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 
Dept.  140 5    Mansfield.  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free- book  ru-ul I  specia 
low  prices  on  Martin  Cribs  and  Bins.  This  does  not  obli- 
gate me  in  any  way. 

Name  

Post  Office  -  

State  

«  o>we  storage  for  bu.  corn  bu.  grain 
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Dedicated  to  the  Interests  of  orer  400.000  stockholders  of 
farmers'  elevator  companies  In  the  Grain  Belt  States. 

Letters  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  marketing,  fanning  or 
community  development  respectfully  solicited. 

A  careful  Investigation  has  been  mads  of  even  article 
advertised  In  this  Issue  of  the  American  Co-operative  Journal 
to  make  sure  that  It  Is  exactly  as  represented.  We  will  not 
accept  ambiguous  or  questionable  advertising  of  any  sort. 
Should  any  subscriber  suffer  loss  or  have  any  complaint 
against  any  advertiser,  we  want  to  know  about  It,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  get  a  speedy  adjustment.  In  order  to 
guarantee  to  yourselves  this  service,  mention  the  American 
Co-operative  Journal  when  answering  advertisements. 
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United  We  Stand  for  the  Ultimate  Good  of  America 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 


SOME  POINTS  IN  FAVOR 


To  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 
in  their  study  of  co-operative  systems  now  in  use  by  growers,  in 
marketing  their  products  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  they  have  not  adopted  any  one  plan.  It  appears 
rather  that  they  have  made  a  careful  study  of  all  plans  and  adopted 
the  best  from  each. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  plan  as  outlined  can  be  developed  and 
that  it  will  succeed  in  spite  of  all  opposition  that  it  is  bound  to 
encounter.  It  ought  to  succeed.  It  is  a  good  plan  because  it 
proposes  to  stabilize  the  market  on  grain  without  either  creating 
a  monopoly  or  fixing  prices.  Both  of  these  factors  have  been 
present  in  plans  previously  proposed.  Should  either  of  these  factors 
appear  later  on  they  will  be  the  result  of  development  and,  there- 
fore, logical  and  proper.  They  do  not  appear  now  as  any  part 
of  the  plan  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  plan  commends 
itself  strongly  to  me  and  why  it  will  be  received  with  general 
approval  throughout  the  country. 

The  second  point  in  its  favor  makes  the  local  co-operative  farm- 
ers elevator,  owned  by  the  growers,  the  basis  of  the  central  selling 
agency.  Previous  plans  suggested  that  the  local  elevator  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  owners  or  members  and  made  a  part 
of  the  great  warehouse  scheme.  This  plan  proposes  to  leave  the 
local  elevator  in  the  hands  of  the  local  people  who  are  to  decide 
how  the  grain  shall  be  handled  locally.  We  have  spent  twenty  years 
of  the  hardest  kind  of  struggle  in  building  five  thousand  stations. 
We  are  proud  of  it  and  have  a  right  to  be.  They  represent  the 
market  machinery  needed  locally  and  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  feeling  of  the  farmers  who  own  these  elevators  thought 
they  should  be  done  away  with  or  their  ownership  transferred  to 
some  one  else. 

The  Committee  of  Seventeen  have  done  wisely  to  recommend 
a  plan  which  makes  the  local  co-operative  elevator  basic. 

The  third  point  about  the  plan  which  commends  it  strongly  is 
to  be  found  in  its  pooling  suggestions.  Many  farmers  favor  pooling 
of  grain,  many  do  not.  Plans  previously  proposed  a  great  national 
and  international  pool  of  all  grains.  This  is  a  dreamer's  suggestion 
md  not  practical.  The  Committee  of  Seventeen  proposed  that  the 
pooling  may  be  done  locally  or  between  two  elevators  when  seven- 
ty-five per  cent  of  the  members  favor  it.  In  other  words  it  does 
not  eliminate  the  pool  idea  but  it  leaves  it  for  those  growers  to 
pool  who  believe  in  pooling  and  can  be  persuaded  to  do  it. 

The  pooling  idea  may  grow  and  become  popular  and  it  may 
finally  be  shown  by  experience  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
growers  to  allow  the  Central  Selling  Agency  to  sell  all  their  grain 
and  settle  with  all  at  the  same  price  for  the  same  quality  of  grain. 
This  idea  is  not  understood  by  the  average  farmer  today  and  so  is 
•made  only  a  suggestion  and  privilege  of  the  proposed  plan, 
i  The  fourth  necessary  point  of  excellence  in  the  proposed  program 
is  found  in  their  recommendation  of  a  separate  corporation  for 
export  purposes.  This  idea  was  taken  entirely  from  the  experiences 
of  the  Canadian  movement.  Their  export  department  has  been 
very  successful  financially  as  well  as  necessary  to  the  proper  mar- 
keting of  the  surplus.    It  is,  therefore,  demonstrated  by  experience 


of  a  successful  co-operative  effort  as  well  as  dictated  by  good 
judgment  in  the  mind  of  any  one  understanding  the  problems  in- 
volved in  grain  marketing  to  provide  the  export  proposition  on  an 
independent  basis. 

The  fifth  point  of  excellence  in  the  plan  is  the  provision  for  a 
central  selling  agencyv  The  committee  has  no  doubt  borrowed 
this  idea  from  Big  Business.  Every  large  railroad,  for  example, 
has  a  central  operating  department  which  is  used  for  the  guidance 
and  control  of  other  departments.  By  this  plan  all  operations  are 
co-ordinated  and  all  practical  economies  and  efficiencies  introduced. 
The  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  of  seventeen  turns  all  grain 
over  to  a  central  agency  after  it  leaves  the  local  elevator. 

The  sixth  point  which  we  should  not  overlook  in  discussing 
this  plan  is  that  it  is  a  non-profit  organization.  The  purpose  is 
to  render  service  at  the  cost  of  service  and  to  remove  every  pos- 
sible penny  from  the  cost  of  getting  the  grain  from  the  farm  to 
the  consumer.  In  other  words  the  plan  proposed  is  truly  co-opera- 
tive from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Other  advantages  which  will 
gradually  and  naturally  work  out  will  be  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessarily long  hauls  because  the  Central  Selling  Agency  can 
direct  shipments  from  the  elevator  Jo  the  mill  direct.  The  contract 
which  they  will  make  for  a  large  volume  of  business  will  be  a 
strong  factor  in  stabilizing  prices. 

The  plan  also  provides  for  the  creation  of  credit  facilities  which 
will  be  operated  through  banks  already  in  existence.  Proper  credit 
facilities  will  greatly  assist  in  removing  the  glut  which  results 
almost  every  year  because  farmers  move  their  grain  from  the  farm 
to  the  terminal  markets  in  a  few  months.  Probably  75  per  cent  of 
the  crop  is  moved  in  a  three  months  period. 

An  educational  campaign  will  be  needed  on  the  whole  project. 
We  must  provide  also  terminal  and  local  warehousing  facilities. 
Grain  can  be  stored  more  cheaply  on  the  farm  than  elsewhere  and 
storage  facilities  should  be  improved. 

If  I  could  say  it  without  being  misunderstood  as  bragging  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  has  adopted  the 
plans  proposed  by  this  publication  during  the  past  year,  which 
are  as  follows: 

First,  national  and  international  crop  reporting  system  so  that 
the  individual  farmer  might  be  informed  about  world  supply  and 
demand.  Second,  our  own  co-operative  selling  agency  in  our  own 
terminal  markets.  Third,  an  export  company  on  a  co-operative 
basis  to  handle  foreign  shipments.  Fourth,  warehousing  in  terminal 
markets  and  on  our  farms.  Fifth,  adequate  financing  through  the 
banks. 

We  have  gone  a  step  further  than  the  Committee  has  gone  in 
our  recommendations  by  advocating  that  the  farmers  should  have 
an  interest  in  local  and  terminal  banks  of  deposit. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  this  central  sales  agency  should 
be  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors  who  shall  be  elected  by  dele- 
gates sent  by  farmers  elevators  to  special  conventions  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  conventions  shall  represent  all  elevators  located 
within  the  congressional  district  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
Farmer  Grain  Dealers,  Equities,  Unions  or  Independents. 


Plan  for  the  National  Marketing  of  Grain 


This  plan  contemplates:  '  . 

The  incorporation  of  a  National  Sales  Agency  in  the  form  ot 
a  non-stock,  non  profit,  grain  growers  membership  organization 
which  would  provide  for  the  marketing  of  grain  by  virtue  of  con- 
tracts with  farmers'  cooperative  elevator  companies  or  local  co- 
operative associations  to  be  formed  where  local  farmers  coopera- 
tive elevators  do  not  exist.  L  ., 

I  The  NATIONAL  SALES  AGENCY  to  provide: 

1.  Branch  sales  offices  at  important  grain  markets  to 
handle  the  grain  for  each  natural  district. 

2  Terminal  elevator  service  in  connection  with  branch 
sales  offices,  either  by  contractual  arrangements  for  same, 
or  through  the  organization  of  a  company,  or  companies, 
which  would  lease,  buy,  or  build  terminal  elevators. 

3  Facilities  for  financing  the  marketing  of  grain  by  coun- 
try elevators  through  the  organization  of  a  Finance  Cor- 
poration whose  capital  stock  would  be  subscribed  for  by 
the  grower-members. 

4  Facilities  for  marketing  the  exportable  surplus  ot  gram 
through  the  organization  of  an  Export  Corporation. 

5  Service  departments  furnishing  information  covering 
local,  national  and  world-wide  conditions,  affecting  the 
grain  trade,  also  information  and  service  in  connection 
with  transportation,  legal  statistical  and  other  problems. 

The  initial  working  capital  of  the  National  Saes  Agency,  with 
which  to  provide  facilities  for  the  immediate  handling  of  grain 
to  be  secured  through  the  membership  subscription  of  the  growers. 
Subsequent  funds  to  be  secured  by  deduction  of  -a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  all  grain  sold  through  its  offices. 

II  LOCAL  COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

There  arc  to  be  two  contracts:    One  running  from  the  grower 


to  the  local  elevator  company  or  the  grain  growers'  association; 
and  the  other  from  the  said  local  company  to  the  central  sales 

agency 

Farmers  Cooperative  elevator  companies  composed  of  grower- 
members  on  a  patronage  dividend  basis  to  be  asked  to  contract 
With  the  National  Sales  Agency  for  the  sale  of  grain  of  members 
of  the  national  organization.  Where  a  farmers'  cooperative  elevator 
company  meeting  these  requirements  does  not  exist,  a  local  coopera- 
tive association,  composed  of  grower-members  only  to  be  organ- 
ized and  contracts  arranged  between  the  National  Sales  Agency  and 
such  associations  for  the  sale  of  their  grain. 

These  local  cooperative  associations  to  arrange  for  the  use 
of  local  elevator  facilities,  either  by  contracting  with  companies 
now  in  existence  which  are  not  eligible  for  membership  due  to 
their  present  form  of  organization'  or  by  arranging  to  lease,  buy 
or  build  elevators. 

However,  a  reasonable  period  of  time  may  be  given  to  local 
elevator  companies  to  make  such  necessary  changes  in  their 
present  form  of  organization  as  would  meet  the  requirements 
for  doing  business  through  the  National  Sales  Agency. 

A.  contract  between  the  growers  and  the  local  farmers'  co- 
operative elevator  company  or  the  local  cooperative  association 
would  be  solicited,  providing  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  grower- 
members  grain  through-  the  sales  facilities  of  the  National  bales 
A.gcnc>  As  an  alternative,  a  contract  with  the  growers  could 
be  solicited,  providing  for  the  pooling  locally  of  the  grower-mem- 
bers' grain,  and  its  sale  through  the  National  Sales  Agency,  lne 
said  contracts  also  will  contain  provisions  authorizing  two  or 
more  companies  to  pool  their  grain,  when  approved  by  at  least 
75  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  each  company. 


Letters  and  Opinions  from  Oar  Readers 


If  the  Farmer  Grain  Marketing  Organiza- 
tions all  get  back  of  this  plan  I  am  sure 
marketing  conditions  will  be  improved. 

A.  L.  MIDDLETON, 
President  Am.  Co-op.  Pub  Co.  , 


BELIEVES  IN  CONTRACTS 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven- 
teen appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  solution 
of  the  grain  marketing  question  that  has 
ever  been  presented. 

Especially  is  it  strong  in  the  contractual 
relationships  that  will  exist  between  the  in- 
dividual grower  and  his  local  elevator  com- 
pany or  grain  growers  association,  as  well 
as  between  the  local  organization  and  the 
national  sales  agency. 

Weakness  has  usually  characterized  farm- 
ers associations  on  account  of  no  bond  exist- 
ing between  the  grower  and  his  organization 
except  that  easily  broken  bond  sentiment. 
In  this  plan  there  will  be  a  bonding  con- 
tract, voluntarily  entered  into  by  the  grow- 
ers, which  will  guarantee  that  the  organiza- 
tion really  has  something  to  sell. 

Very  sincerely, 

CHESTER  H.  GRAY, 
Pres.  M.  F.  B.  F.  of  Missouri. 


CASH  IS  NEEDED 

What  those  who  have  .  thoughtfully 
surveyed  the  Whole  marketing  problem 
consider  the  most  vital  changes  needed  are 
first  that  farmers  retain  ownership  in  their 
products  until  they  are  needed  for  con- 
sumption, and  secondly,  that  provision  be 
made  so  that  they  can  convert  the  value  ot 
such  products,  while  awaiting  consumptive 
demand,  into  currency. 

The  farmer  cannot  individually  become 
his  own  middleman,  that  is  sell  his  grain  to 
the  miller  just  as  it  is  needed  for  consump- 
tion, collectively  with  sufficient  storage 
under  his  control  he  could  if  he  were  finan- 
cially able  to  wait  for  the  money  out  of  his 
crop  until  it  could  be  so  sold.  But  this  the 
vast  majority  of  farmers  are  not  able  to  do. 
No  co-operative  plan  will  enlist  the  support 
of  farmers  unless  it  provides  for  supplying 
them  with  some  currency  when  the  grain  is 
delivered  to  the  elevator. 

This  seems  to  have  been  recognized  but 
the  plan  requires  the  farmer  to  furnish  the 


money  to  buy  his  own  grain  which  is 
equivalent  to  asking  a  man  to  lift  himself 
by  his  boot  straps. 

If  the  farmers  were  able  to  buy  stock  in 
the  proposed  Finance  Corporation  to  a  de- 
gree that  would  enable  it  'to  finance  the 
local  elevators  in  buying  outright,  or  ad- 
vancing requirements  Where  the  pooling 
system  was  adopted,  they  would  not  need 
any  money  out  of  their  grain  until  it  was 
finally  sold  for  consumption.  Further  the 
marketing  of  a  crop  of  wheat  calls  for  a 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  money. 

The  Committee  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  the  provision 
for  increasing  the  "volume  of  currency  as 
needed  and  the  bonded  warehouse  certifi- 
cate as  the  means  of  securing  the  required 
increase.  "This  oversight  or  omission  is  the 
fatal  weakness  of  the  entire  scheme.  The 
completed  marketing  plan  must  provide 
for  monthly  pools,  selling  for  consumptive 
demand  only,  the  carrying  over  of  surpluses, 
and  the  financing  of  the  marketing  through 
the  use  of  the  warehouse  certificate  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Farmers  should  in- 
sist that  their  products  stored  under  in- 
spection and  supervision  of  the  Government 
is  as  good  security  for  loans  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  as  merchants  or  manufac- 
turers notes  and  that  the  loans  be  made  for 
the  full  period  required  to  market  a  crop, 
that  is  a  crop  season.  And  further  that 
there  be  no  discrimination  in  the_  interest 
rates  charged  different  classes  of  citizens. 

To  prevent  favoritism  by  the  Sales  Agency 
such  portion  of  each  growers  grain  should 
be  accounted  sold  each  month  as  the  sales 
of  the  month  bear  to  the  total  amount 
stored. 

The  co-operative  sales  feature  has  great 
possibilities  of  economy  and  stabilization  of 
the  market.  fl  p  MILLERf 

Sec'y.-Treas.  Farmers  Commercial  Service 
Company  of  Ohio. 


lieve  that  it  contemplates  nothing  which  is 
impossible.  My  judgment  is  that  if  all  of 
the  details  of  this  plan  are  carefully  ex- 
plained to  the  grain  marketing  farmers  of 
Illinois  it  will  meet  their  approval  and  they 
will  do  their  full  part  in  helping  to  put  the 
plan  into  action. 

I  doubt  if  any  human  document  ever  was 
entirely  perfect,  even  for  its  own  time  and 
age,  and  certainly  few  have  been  perfect  for 
all  time.  ,       ,    .  . 

I  think  that  the  job  of  marketing  the  far- 
mers' grain  should  be  started  on  lines  laid 
clown  in  this  plan  and  that  all  farmers, 
through  their  organizations,  should  join  in 
putting  it  into  operation  and  giving  it  their 
loyal  and  hearty  support. 

Very  truly  yours, 
ILLINOIS  AGRICULTURAL  ASSN., 
D.  O.  THOMPSON, 
Scc'y.  Illinois  Agricultural  Assn. 


NOT  IMPOSSIBLE 

I  have  your  letter  enclosing  skeleton  out- 
line of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Sev- 
enteen and  asking  my  opinion  of  the  plan. 

I  know  it  is  a  plan  which  has  been  made 
only  after  earnest  and  thorough  study.  I  be- 


A  $100,000  START 

The  photograph  on  the  front  cover  shows 
a  group  of  men  who  met  in  our  office  last 
summer  and  decided  to  ask  for  aa  appro- 
priation through  our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  bv  special  law  which  would  en- 
able our  Government  to  put  10  special  rep- 
resentatives in  foreign  countries  to  give  us 
adequate  reports  of  crop  and  grain  condi- 
tions there.    A  glance  at  the  photograph 
shows  our  National  President  and  our  Na- 
tional Secretary,  also  Clifford  Thome  our 
Editor-in-Chief,   Mr.    Montgomery   of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Homer  Price, 
Mr   Michaels  and  others.    This  matter  has 
been  fully  reported  from  month  to  month 
in   our    publications    and    received  special 
treatment  in  connection  with  our  National 
Convention  in  December.    The  last  week  in 
February    Congress    accepted    the  recom- 
mendation of  retiring  Secretary  Meredith, 
and  appropriated  $100,000  to  start  the  work 
We  think  we  can  say  with  entire  modesty 
that  the  co-operation  of  our  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  brought  to  us  an  opportunity  for  good 
things.    The  Committee  of  Seventeen  has 
recognized  our  work  in  this  respect  in  rec- 
ommending adequate  crop  and  grain  reports. 
It  now  remains  for  us  not  only  to  get  these 
reports  but  properly  interpret  them  for  the 
benefit  of  our  companies  and  their  mem- 
bers.    This    will    be  done— watch  these 
columns. 


Work  Together"  Was  the  Spirit  at  Illinois 

Prepare  to  Establish  Own  Selling  and 

Buying  Companies 


Sane  Business  Development  Urged 


"Club  together,  stick  together,  work  to- 
gether," was  the  keynote  of  the  best  con- 
vention ever  held  in  Illinois,  that  of  the 
18  th  annual  convention  of  the  Farmers' 
Grain  Dealers  Association  at  Champaign, 
on  February  8,  9,  10.  Around  800  dele- 
gates were  in  attendance,  and  it  was  com- 
mon talk  thaf  the  speeches  were  the  most 
sane  but  most  constructive  of  any  conven- 
tion ever  held'  in  the  state. 

There  was  a  frank  recognition  that  some 
of  the  organizations  of  the  state  had  not 
been  working  together  as  well  as'  they 
should,  but  this  was  frankly  viewed  as  a 
condition  that  might  be  expected,  and  that 
the  big  thing  now  is  to  forget  petty  dis- 
putes and  jealousies  and  to  get  together  on 
the  big  marketing  projects  that  are  before 
the  farmers  of  the  country. 

President  John  Miller  fired  the  opening 
gun  in  this  "get  together"  crusade,  when, 
at  the  close  of  his  annual  address,  he  said 
in  part: 

"We  have  now  eleven  state  organiza- 
tions of  farmers'  elevators,  and  for  the  first 
time,  the  organizations  got  together  in  a 
big  annual  convention  at  Chicago  in  De- 
cember. We  are  all  trying  to  make  of 
these  farmers'  elevators  and  farmers'  grain 
dealers  associations  a  success,  and  through 
them  enunciate  the  business  of  grain  mar- 
•keting. 

"We  now  have  another  organization,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  which  has  done  more  to  put 
the  farmer  before  the  public  eye  than  any 
other  organization. 

"We  need  every  organization.  We  can- 
not get  along  without  them.  The  Farm 
Bureau  will  be  the  educational  and  in- 
vestigational organization,  and  I  cannot 
help  saying,  'Stand  by  your  Farm  Bureau!' 
Hard  times  are  ahead,  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
stand  by  them  because  it  will  be  a  blow 
to  the  farmer  such  as  he  has  never  before 
received  if  the  Farm  Bureau  fails.  I  have 
heard  some  statements  of  loss  of  member- 
ship up  around  our  county,  I  do  not  know 
just  how  much,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  it  drop.  There  will  be  a  time  when 
farmers  will  be  glad  that  they  have  stood 
firmly  by  it  as  we  need  them  all.  Let  me 
repeat  for  you  to  stand  by  your  Farmers' 
Grain  Dealers  Association  and  your  Farm 
Bureau." 

THE  CONVENTION  IN  DETAIL 

After  a  brief  address  of  welcome  by 
George  A.  Roberts  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Champaign  which  was  replied  to 
by  J.  U.  Surface,  President  John  Miller 
gave  an  outline  of  the  things  which  should 
Be  accomplished  by  the  state  association, 
in  his  annual  address,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

PRESIDENT  MILLER'S  ADDRESS 

Another  year  has  passed  and  our  annual  con- 
vention brings  us  together  to  review  the  experi- 
ences of  1920,  Insofar  as  It  may  help  us  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  future. 

At  no  time  In  the  history  of  our  country 
has  such  a  burden  fallen  upon  American  agri- 
culture ae  at  the  present  time.  With  farm 
products  selling  far  below  cost  of  production 
and  farm  machinery  and  other  supplies  selling 
relatively  much  higher,  the  farmer  has  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  maintain  his  financial  solvency  until 
commercial  readjustment  has  run  its  course. 


That  readjustment  would  follow  conditions 
created  by  the  war  was  inevitable,  but  the  enor- 
mous shrinkage  in  the  value  of  farm  products 
in  extent  and  rapidity  of  falling  prices  has  set- 
tled like  a  pall  on  our  commercial  life.  Men 
in  every  walk  in  life  are  turning  to  each  other 
with  sober  mind,  seeking  the  remedy  for  present 
conditions. 

Reviewing  the  conditions  in  our  association 
membership  for  the  past  year,  we  find  most 
companies  taking  losses  or  having  gains  much 
below  normal.  In  many  cases  the  losses  were 
particularly  severe  in  the  wheat  sections  of  the 
state,  due  in  ttie  main,  to  car  shortage.  These 
losses  will  make  it  necessary  for  managers,  offi- 
cers and  boards  of  directors  to  carefully  review 
the  year's  business  with  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting any  mistakes  in  operation  or  policy. 

Many  times  we  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  in- 
formation or  advice  that  could  be  obtained  at 
the  small  cost  of  a  letter  to  the  state  secretary 
or  some  of  the  old  experienced  companies. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  need  of  establishing 
in  our  state  organization  a.  service  department,, 
perhaps  in  connection  with  the  "Wholesale  Buy- 
ing Association,  that  shall  meet  the  demand  for 
information  along  various  lines. 

There  are  now  about  sixty  concrete  elevators 
in  the  state  of  different  type  and  equipment. 


John  Miller,  Ex-President 

It  would  seem  possible  to  standardize  the  eleva- 
tors along  lines  of  capacity,  machinery,  electric 
equipment  and  questions  relating  to  sites,  side- 
tracks, warehouses  and  many  other  things  per- 
taining to  the  building  and  operation  of  an  up- 
to-date  elevator.  Should  a  structure  such  as  a 
concrete  elevator  be  put  upon  railroad  ground? 
Here  is  a  question  of  policy  that  deserves  care- 
ful consideration. 

It  would  seem  desirable  in  most  cases  to  se- 
cure a  private  site  with  a  siding  owned  by  the 
elevator  company  and  of  sufficient  length  to 
provide  ample  room  for  the  handling  of  side 
lines,  which  has  become  a  necessary  and  im- 
portant adjunct  to  the  business  of  an  up-to-date 
Co-operative  Farmers  Elevator  Company. 

A  service  department  In  the  Wholesale  Buy- 
ing Association  would  be  able  to  furnish  market 
quotations  on  all  materials  needed  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  concrete  or  other 
types  of  elevators. 

Blue  prints  of  standard  types  of  elevators, 
estimates  of  costs  and  other  details  important  in 


construction  would  be  available,  thus  affording 
some  source  of  protection  against  error  in  judg- 
ment and  high  costs  in  construction. 

Railway  transportation,  the  question  above  all 
others,  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  American 
farmer,  has,  during  the  past  year,  assumed  a 
phase  not  only  dangerous  to  industry  in  general, 
but  threatening  the  solvency  of  the  railways 
themselves. 

With  the  return  of  railroads  to  private  own- 
ership, under  the  guarantee  provision,  it  ap- 
peared that  investors  and  owners  of  the  rail- 
ways were  exempt  from  the  inevitable  loss  of 
readjustment  from  war  conditions.  But  while 
it  is  conceded  that  guarant-ees,  as  a  war  meas- 
ure, may  be  necessary,  the  continuance  of  war- 
time guarantees,  together  with  freight  tariffs 
based  on  war  requirements,  are  economically 
unsound  in  times  of  peace,  and  may  bring  dis- 
aster to  transportation  companies  and  Industry 
alike.  • 

It  would  appear,  too,  that  railway  executives, 
with  a  guarantee  of  6  per  cent  and  war  freight 
tariffs  to  continue  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
were  willing  to  assume  the  agreement  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  with  railway  labor  organ- 
izations, on  the  theory  that  the  odds  were 
largely  in  their  favor.  But  "the  best  laid  plans 
of  men  and  mice  gang  aft  a-gley."  These  war- 
time measures,  the  guarantee,  war  freight  tariffs 
and  railway  labor  agreements,  specific  exemp- 
tion from  readjustments  under  peace  conditions, 
place  a  triple  burden  on  the  industry  of  the 
country.  How  heavy  this  burden  has  fallen  on 
the  farmer  is  apparent  in  the  market  prices  of 
farm  products. 

A  long  term  government  loan  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  ft  per  cent  guarantee,  freight 
tariffs  should  correspond  to  peace  conditions, 
and  railway  labor  should  bear  its  6hare  of  re- 
adjustment. Unless  these  conditions  are  changed 
in  the  near  future,  industry  will  lag  and  farm 
production  will  of  necessity  decrease  to  a  large  • 
extent 

In  reviewing  the  field  of  farmer  organizations, 
we  are  astounded  at  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment in  recent  years.  Hundreds  of  farmer  ele- 
vator companies  are  being  organized  in  the 
Grain  Belt  States  each  year.  It  is  probably 
true  that  of  all  the  purely  business  organiza- 
tions of  the  farmer,  none  have  made  so  rapid 
and  permanent  a  growth  as  the  co-operative 
elevator  movement  Its  accomplishments  in 
state  and  national  organization,  in  transporta- 
tion, tariffs,  in  standardization  of  grain  grades, 
and  manv  other  things  closely  related  to  the 
marketing  of  grain  have  placed  it  on  a  perma- 
nent foundation  of  efficiency  and  commercial 
integrity  in  public  opinion.  But,  as  In  all  in- 
dustrial movements,  advancement  must  be  con- 
tinuous to  make  the  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment. 

So,  in  the  co-operative  elevator  movement  of 
today  there  is  the  Co-operative  Buying  Asso- 
ciation, the  Co-operative  Commission  Company, 
terminal  elevator  marketing  facilities,  and  the 
exporting  of  farm  products  rising  before  us. 
How  rapidly  these  different  steps  can  be  taken 
up,  and  how  successfully  they  can  be  carried 
out  in  a  co-operative  way,  time  alone  will  tell. 

It  would  appear  feasible,  however,  to  organize 
'Co-operative  Buying  Associations  in  all  of  the 
Grain  Belt  States,  and  to  combine  the  purchas- 
ing of  certain  lines  of  suppUes  in  a  national 
way. 

The  logical  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  new  farm  elevator  companies, 
and  many  of  the  old  ones,  are  becoming  regular 
dealers  in  farm  supplies.  There  is  sound  reason 
for  this,  because  the  elevator  company  is  able 
to  save' the  farmer  a  per  cent  on  his  purchases 
of  farm  supplies,  just  as  it  has  been  able  to 
secure  for  him  a  better  price  for  his  grain. 

Right  here,  let  me  urge  all  farmer  elevator 
companies  to  take  on  farm  supplies  as  a  part 
of  their  business.  Many  lines  of  farm  supplies 
fit  in  with  the  grain  business,  and  can  be  dis- 
tributed at  a  less  overhead  cost  than  can  the 
regular  retailer.  It  helps  to  make  the  elevator 
company  financially  strong  and  enables  It  to 
perform  a  greater  service  in  the  community. 

Secretary  Lawrence  Farlow  followed  with 
a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  possibilities  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  his  annual  report. 


SECRETARY'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

By  Lawrence  Farlow 

In  closing  our  report  last  year,  we  appealed 
to  you  to  give  the  Association  your  most  hearty 
moral  and  financial  support  during  1920,  prom- 
ising to  give  in  return  helpful  and  efficient  serv- 
ice. Tou  have  done  your  part  admirably  and 
we  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  fulfill  our  ob- 
ligation to  you.  The  past  year  has  been  one 
of  the  most  eventful  years  In  the  history  of  this 
organization  and  in  preparing  this  report,  we 
have  tried  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  since  we 
do  not  want  to  occupy  more  than  our  allotted 
time  on  the  program. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  we 
spent  most  of  our  time  in  organization  work, 
attending  as  many  as  four  organization  meet- 
ings in  one  week.  This  left  us  but  little  time 
in  which  to  take  care  of  correspondence  and 
keep  up  the  necessary  office  work.  Later  in  the 
year  when  grain  prices  declined  and  money  be- 
came tight,  organization  work  became  very  light 
and  we  were  able  to  devote  most  of  our  time 
to  other  phases  of  the  work.  During  the  sum- 
mer we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  attending 
marketing  conferences  and  oommittee  meetings 
pertaining  to  terminal  marketing  plans.  A  large 
part  of  our  time  this  winter  has  been  spent  at- 
tending stockholders'  meetings,  cheering  up  the 
companies  that  are  facing  difficulties  and  as- 
sisting old  companies  in  reorganizing  on  the  co- 
operative plan. 

FIELD  REPORT 
The  field  work  for  the  year  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows  :  We  have  attended  45  organiza- 
tion meetings ;  51  stockholders'  and  directors' 
meetings ;  six  meetings  of  the  state  -board  ;  12 
marketing  conferences  and  committee  meetings 
and  four  district  managers'  meetings.  "We  made 
two  trips  to  Washington  to  appear  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  car  short- 
age hearings,  one  trip  to  Moberly,  Mo.,  to  assist 
in  the  organization  of  a  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  in  that  state  and  also  attended  the 
seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Iowa.  During  the 
year  we  assisted  15  companies  in  changing  from 
ordinary  stock  companies  to  co-operative  organ- 
izations. 

OFFICE  WORK 
In  checking  up  the  office  work  we  find  that 
we  have  sent  out  nine  thousand  circular  letters, 
periodicals  and  statements  and  about  five  thou- 
sand personal  letters  during  the  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  correspondence,  we  have 
prepared  a  large  number  of  statements  of  in- 
corporation, certificates  of  amendments,  manag- 
ers' contracts  and  other  legal*  reports.  But  we 
must  not  dwell  upon  these  details,  as  we  are 
sure  you  are  more  interested  in  knowing  what 
has  been  accomplished  than  you  are  in  knowing 
the  number  of  meetings  we  have  attended  or 
the  number  of  letters  we  have  written. 

STILL  GROWING 
In  spite  of  all  the  adversities,  the  movement 
has  made  a  normal  growth  during  the  past  year. 
We  are  pleased  to  report  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  companies  in  the  state  as 
well  as  an  increase  in  the  "membership  of  the 
Association.  Last  year  we  reported  493  com- 
panies in  the  state  and  the  1921  Tear  Book 
contains  the  names  of  559,  making  a  gain  of 
66  companies  for  the  year.  The  Association 
membership  has  increased  from  312  last  year  to 
387  at  the  present  time — a  gain  of  75  members 
or  about  25  per  cent.  All  of  these  new  mem- 
bers have  been  secured  through  correspondence, 
as  we  have  had  no  time  to  make  personal  so- 
licitations. 

FIDELITY  BONDS  FOR  MANAGERS 
That  the  companies  are  beginning  to  realize 
they  can  save  money  by  securing  their  fidelity 
bonds  through  the  Association  is  evidenced  by 
the  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  com- 
panies that  are  using  this  service.  We  find  that 
115  companies  are  now  securing  their  bonds 
through  this  Association.  The  total  amount  of 
the  bonds  now  In  effect  in  this  state  is  $1,028,- 
500.  When  we  compare  our  rate  with  that 
charged  by  the  old  line  companies  at  the  time 
the  Association  took  up  this  work,  the  savings 
on  the  bonds  now  in  effect  will  amount  to 
$12,341,  which  Is  about  the  amount  that  has 
been  paid  in  dues  by  all  the  companies  during 
the  past  year.  Since  the  Association  has  gone 
into  the  bonding  business,  the  old  line  compa- 
nies have  cut  their  rates  in  two,  but  we  are  still 
able  to  save  our  members  $4.50  per  thousand. 
At  that  rate  these  115  companies  are  now  sav- 
ing $4,628.25  or  about  $40  each  per  year. 

COMPENSATION  INSURANCE 
The  amount  to  be  saved  on  compensation  in- 
surance is  even  greater  than  *hat  to  be  saved  on 
the  bonds.  It  seems  that  the  rates  charged  by 
old  line  companies  are  not  uniform,  but  the 
average  is  about  one  hundred  per  cent  greater 
than  the  rate  we  are  able  to  make  to  our  mem- 
bers. In  spite  of  the  very  low  rate,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  note  that  only  15  companies  are  now 
using  this  service.  This  matter  will  be  given 
due  consideration  at  another  session  of  the  con- 
vention and  I  hope  more  of  the  companies  will 
place  their  insurance  with  us  next  year. 

LEGAL  DEPARTMENT 
The  Legal  Department  has  been  used  more 
extensively   than  ever  before  during  the  past 
year.    Our  files  contain  copies  of  175  communi- 
cations that  have  gone  out  from  their  office  to 


member  companies.  The  communications  per- 
tain to  so  many  different  subjects  that  we  will 
not  attempt  to  classify  them.  Will  only  say 
that  they  cover  practically  every  question  that 
ever  arises  in  the  organization  or  business  op- 
erations of  a  farmers'  elevator  company.  Aside 
from  serving  as  a  bureau  of  legal  information 
for  our  members,  our  attorneys  have  been  of 
invaluable  service  to  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  carrying  out  progressive  plans. 

COLLECTIVE  BUYING 
One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  year 
has  been  the  organization  of  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator Co-operative  Supply  Company.  This  is  a 
co-operative  organization  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  stock  is  offered 
for  sale  to  farmers'  elevator  companies  only, 
and  while  no  stock  selling  campaign  has  been 
/put  on,  27  volunteer  subscriptions  have  been 
received.  The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to 
serve  as  a  central  purchasing  agency  for  the 
various  companies,  enabling  them  to  buy  their 
supplies  at  large  quantity  prices.  Our  investi- 
gations show  that  in  the  usual  course  of  busi- 
ness jobbers  receive  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent 


no  control.  We  find  in  a  very  few  Instances, 
however,  that  the  directors  are  inclined  to  want 
to  blame  the  manager  and  the  manager  In  turn 
tries  to  shift  the  blame  onto  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Gentlemen,  don't  pass  the  buck.  Your 
loss  has  been  forced  upon  you  by  a  combination 
.of  circumstances  and  instead  of  breaking  the 
'  harmony  of  the  organization  by  pulling  apart, 
the  manager,  directors  and  stockholders  should 
get  a  little  closer  together  in  an  effort  to  re- 
cover the  loss. 

LET'S  GO 

From  all  parts  of  the  state  you  have  gath- 
ered here  to  renew  acquaintances  and  to  dis- 
cuss your  mutual  problems.  We  are  passing 
through  a  crisis  and  things  have  gone  from  bad 
to  worse  until  the  optimist  is  almost  afraid  to 
show"  his  hand.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the 
future  holds  better  things  in  store.  Perhaps 
through  co-operation  we  can  help  to  bring  about 
better  conditions.  We  have  all  had  our  trials 
during  the  past  year.  We  have  made  our  mis- 
takes— perhaps  you  have  made  yours.  Let  us 
not  criticize  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault, 
but  let  us  not  hesitate  to  offer  helpful  and  con- 
structive criticism.  No  doubt  every  one  present 
has  been  affected  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
drastic  decline  hv  grain  prices.  The  three  main 
factors  that  have  contributed  to  this  decline  are 
transportation,  speculation  and  finance.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  same 
influences  were  responsible  for  the  markets  soar- 
ing to  the  dizzy  heights  which  they  reached  last 
spring.  Regulate  transportation,  curtail  specu- 
lation, and  equalize  credit  and  the  markets  will 
stabilize  themselves.  All  these  things  should 
be  given  due  consideration  in  working  out  our 
future  marketing  plans.  We  hope  this  conven- 
tion will  be  so  conducted  that  it  will  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  co-operative  grain  marketing.  Let  us 
do  "nothing  that  will  tear  down  or  destroy  any 
legitimate  institution  or  marketing  system  and 
let  us  cautiously  but  fearlessly  proceed  to  ex- 
tend this  00-o.perative  marketing  system  that  is 
so  well  founded  in  the  local  farmers'  elevator 
companies  so  that  all  but  the  necessary  expense 
of  distribution  may  revert  to  the  producers  or 
be  saved  for  the  consumer. 

A  WORD  OF  THANKS 

We  do  not  want  to  close  this  report  without 
availing  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  thank 
vou,  one  and  all,  for  courtesies  extended  to  us 
during  the  past  year.  Wherever  we  have  gone 
on  business  errands  we  have  been  kindly  re- 
ceived and  royally  entertained.  Many  of  you 
have  taken  us  into  your  homes  and  invited  us 
to  sit  at  vour  tables.  All  these  kindnesses  have 
been  fully  appreciated,  you  may  be  sure. 


Harry  M.  Wood,  President 

commission  on  practically  all  commodities 
handled  by  our  member  companies.  One  per 
cent  on  all  the  side  line  handled  by  farmers 
elevator  companies  in- this  state  would  amount 
to  about  $250,000  annually,  and  ten  per  cent  on 
five  per  cent  of  the  business  would  yield  $125,- 
000  a  year.  The  possibilities  of  the  company 
are  unlimited  and  if  properly  supported  by  the 
local  organizations  it  should  develop  into  the 
largest  wholesale  supply  company  in  the  state. 

Mr  J.  G.  Etzel,  who  has  been  employed  as 
purchasing  agent,  is  now  on  the  job  and  ready 
to  receive  orders.  While  Mr.  Etzel  takes  up 
this  work  with  all  confidence,  his  task  is  not 
an  easy  one  and  he  will  need  the  co-operation 
of  every  member  company  in  order  to  carry  this 
work  forward  to  success.  Tou  managers  who 
know  the  disappointment  of  seeing  one  of  your 
good  farmers  hauling  his  grain  to  a  competitor 
should  bear  in  mind  that  you  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  supply  company  that  that  larmer 
bears  to  your  company.  Do  you  believe  m  loy- 
alty' We  know  you  do — that's  why  we  expect 
this  company  to  succeed!  Don't  expect  too  much 
of  your  purchasing  agent  on  the  start.  Give 
him  a  chance  and  he  will  soon  be  in  a  position 
to  help  you. 

TERMINAL  MARKETING 
For  several  years  we  have  talked  of  farmers' 
terminal  marketing  organizations,  realizing  that 
grain  marketing  could  not  stop  at  the  local  sta- 
tion. The  matter  of  terminal  marketing  has 
received  unusual  attention  during  the  past  year. 
With  the  purchasing  of  the  Steinhart  Gram 
Company  of  Indianapolis  by  the  farmers  ele- 
vator companies  tributary  to  that  market  the 
first  farmers'  elevator  commission  company 
serving  Illinois  territory  was  established.  Hay- 
ing made  extensive  investigation  in  regard  to 
entering  the  terminals  and  having  interviewed 
a  large  number  of  officers  and  managers  of 
farmers'  elevator  companies  regarding  the  mat- 
ter it  is  our  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
these  farmers'  elevator  companies  to -enter  lead- 
ing grain  exchanges  with  their  own  commission 
companies.  By  so  doing  they  will  inject  a  new 
class  of  competition  into  the  exchanges,  thereby 
stimulating  trade  and  breaking  up  any  com- 
bination that  may  now  exist. 

DONT  PASS  THE  BUCK 
Our  investigations  show  that  more  than  sixty 
ner  cent  of  the  companies  lost  money  last  year. 
In  most  instances  the  stockholders  and  directors 
realize  that  these  losses  are  a  result  of  in- 
fluences over  which  the  men  in  charge  have  had 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

February  8,  1921 
RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  Feb.  12, 

1920   *  451.13 

Car  due's'  received   "'ijSHSj 

Membership  fees    H™nn 

Advertisement    L*' '  uu 

Total   117,455.18 

Expenditures 

Telephone  service   $  ?f  l£ 

Towel  service   ••• 

Ford  supplies  and  repairs.  . 

Secretary's  salary    4,141.bb 

Secretary's     traveling  ex- 

penses    i,,j*».oa 

Expenses    of    officers    and  .,„.„ 

committee  men   610. it 

Stenographer   0/7  in 

Postage                    ........  6c <t.Lv 

National  Association  dues..  2,000.00 

Stevens  &  Herndon   2>«4b.»T 

Convention  expenses   <>  a% 

Taxes   

Printing   673.55 

Office    supplies   ,'oi 

P.  O.  box  rent   ■  " 

Office  rent    si%  ea 

Western  Union  

American  Co-op.  Pub.  Co.  ,_Kn. 

payment  on  stock   nb.uv 

Total   $14,447.59 

Balance  on  hand  ■  3,007.59 

$17,455.18 

After  the  appointment  of  the  committees, 
the  first  adjournment  was  taken. 

EVENING  ENTERTAINMENT 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Champaign  entertained 
the  delegates  with  two  four  round  amateur 
boxing  bouts  and  an  excellent  wrestling 
match.  The  wrestlers  were  exceptionally 
evenly  matched  and  each  got  a  fall,  the  first 
in  thirty-one  and  a  half  minutes  and  the 
second  in  thirty-five  minutes.  The  second 
boxing  bout  ended  in  a  knockout  for  the 
man  from  Kankakee. 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Cooperation  in  Illinois 

By  Millard  R.  Meyers 


By  way  of  introduction,  let  me  say  that  if  the 
farmers  of  Illinois  were  to  build  a  seagoing  ves- 
sel at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000,  and  were  to  under- 
take their  first  voyage  across  the  ocean  over  an 
unchartered  route  they  would  need  not  only  a 
compass  but  instruments  for  determining  the 
depth  of  the  ocean,  the  proximity  of  icebergs, 
the  location  of  other  vessels,  a  fog  horn,  and 
above  all  men  experienced  in  pioneering  and 
in  operating  a  great  vessel  or  ocean  liner  ;  oth- 
erwise, they  could  expect  to  be  lost  in  the  fog 
and  to  find  themselves  some  day  far  away  from 
their  expected  destination  or  entirely  ship- 
wrecked. 

The  Co-operators  of  Illinois  have  invested 
more  than  six  million  dollars  in  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Grain  Elevators.  They  have  attempted 
many  other  co-operative  activities,  but  co-op- 
erative progress  anywhere  in  the  world  today 
Is  in  a  large  measure  like  sailing  in  a  new 
vessel  on  uncharted  seas  with  unskilled  sailors 
or  at  least,  with  a  crew/  only  more  or  less  Ex- 
perienced. 

May  it  not  be  that  we  are  /B.t  this  very  mo- 
ment somewhat  blinded  or  mystified  by  a  gath- 
ering fog?  It  seems  at  least  entirely  proper  that 
we  should  stop  long  enough  in  this  convention 
as  well  as  in  our  local  meetings  and  at  our  fire- 
sides to  look  at  the  compass ;  to  take  soundings 
and  thus  to  keep  our  course. 

A  LEGAL  MEASURE  . 

I  had  the  opportunity  a  few  days  ago  of 
reading  a  paper  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  I  tried  at  that 
time  to  make  clear  to  those  "bright-eyed  but 
blind"  fellow  citizens  of  ours  that  co-operation 
was  a  legalized  method  of  doing  business  ac- 
cepted by  every  trade  and  industry  in  America. 
They  object  to  the  admission  of  a  co-operative 
commission  company  to  membership  on  the 
ground  that  a  pro  rata  dividend  based  on  the 
amount  of  trading  done  is  a  rebate.  Now,  a 
rebate  is  illegal,  but  a  co-operative  patronage 
dividend  is  entirely  lawful.  The  law  has  recog- 
nized that  the  co-operative  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness is  proper.  The  grain  merchant  on  our 
board  of  trade,  when  refusing  to  admit  a  co- 
operative farmers'  commission  company  to  mem- 
bership, is  asking  for  himself  a  protection  which 
no  other  merchant  in  the  state  of  Illinois  may 
receive.  Under  our  co-operative  law — and  it 
is  the  same  in  all  the  other  states — any  group  of 
citizens  may  organize  a  co-operative  store,  fac- 
tory or  farm  and  no  merchant  may  do  other- 
wise than  to  meet  the  new  organization  in  fair 
competition.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  group 
of  labor  union  members  should  choose  to  or- 
ganize a  co-operative  store  on  State  street,  then 
must  not  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  &  Co.  and  every  other  store  on  the  street 
and  in  the  city  compete  with  them?  They  do 
not  have  the  power  by  organization  or  otherwise 
to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  system. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  co-operative  com- 
pany would  get  all  the  business  unless  they 
were  able  to  render  a  better  service  than  the 
commission  companies  could  render  which  were 
not  organized  on  the  co-operative  principle.  If 
they  did  secure  a  large  percentage  of  the  busi- 
ness over  a  period  of  years,  then  it  must  be  true 
that  they  are  entitled  to  it  because  of  a  better 
service  they  are  rendering,  and  surely  no  fair- 
minded  American  citizen  would  argue  for  a 
single  moment  that  it  was  advisable  to  support 
any  system  of  the  distribution  of  food  products 
where  one  unnecessary  penny  is  required  to 
make  the  distribution.  Such  a  view  is  not  only 
uneconomic  but  base  and  unpatriotic  and,  if  you 
please,  un-American. 

In  this  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  Illinois 
farmer  please  bear  with  me  patiently  while  I 
emphasize  and  explain  once  more  the  simple 
fact  that  the  farmer  in  business  succeeds  best 
over  the  longest  period  of  time  when  he  op- 
erates co-operatively.  By  that  I  mean  that  our 
companies  should  be  operated  under  the  co-op- 
erative law  of  Illinois.  "We  should  provide  one 
vote  for  one  man,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
shares  he  may  owii.  We  should  pay  interest 
not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  on  the  money  in- 
vested and  we  should  pro  rate  the  balance  of 
the  profits  on  the  basis  of  patronage.  This 
method  is  fair.  It  is  fair  to  the  retired  farmer,  who 
puts  his  money  Into  the  elevator  in  an  early 
day.  If  he  gets  a  good  rate  of  interest  without 
taxes  the  balance  of  the  profit  should  be  paid 
to  the  renter  or  other  producer  who  delivers 
the  grain,  or  to  the  consumer  who  buys  the  lum- 
ber, the  coal,  the  flour  and  the  feed.  If  this 
system  is  followed,  then  there  is  no  one  can 
say  that  he  is  not  getting  a  square  deal,  and 
it  is  only  the  square-deal  farmers'  company  that 
will  survive  from  generation  to  generation.  By 


this  system  we  are  giving  "service  at  the  cost 
of  service."  The  purpose  of  a  farmers'  elevator 
company  is  to  make  a  market  for  all  the  grain 
of  the  community,  rather  than  to  earn  a  big 
surplus  or  pay  a  substantial  dividend  to  a  few 
or,  may  I  say,  a  limited  number  of  well-to-do 
stockholders. 

Besides  this  very  important  local  considera- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  larger  effort  at  cen- 
tralized buying  and  selling  can  be  most  success- 
fully carried  out  when  the  local  members  are 
operating  on  this  co-operative  principle.  The 
farmer  is  by  birth,  nature  and  training  an  Indi- 
vidualist and.  not  a  co-operator.  For  that  rea- 
son many  farmers  do  not  agree  with  what  I 
have  just  said  and  we  are  not  making  the  prog- 
ress we  should  in  changing  our  oompanies  from 
the  corporate  to  the  co-operative. 

MUCH  EDUCATION  NEEDED 
The  experience  of  co-operators,  covering  two 
generations  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  has 
shown  that  the  most  fundamental  and  neces- 
sary thing  In  our  proper  development  along  co- 
operative commercial  lines  is  education  in  the 
understanding  of  the  principle  involved,  as  well 
as  the  practical  everyday  handling  of  the  busi- 
ness. For  that  reason  our  lawmakers  have  pro- 
vided that  every  co-operative  society  shall  set 
'  aside  a  portion  of  its  net  earnings  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  This,  of  course,  is  nothing  es- 
pecially new  or  different  in  principle  from  what 
must  be  done  in  every  other  popular  move- 
ment. We  subscribe  liberally  to  the  church,  the 
lodge,  the  political  party,  or  any  other  effort  to 
make  things  better  or  improve  marketing  or 
living  conditions  among  men.  We  tax  ourselves 
heavily  for  the  support  of  our  public  schools, 
because  we  long  ago  agreed  that  a  republic  was 
only  safe  when  its  people  were  enlightened  and 
educated.  Common  schools  are  the  hope  of  the 
country.  The  hardest  customer  the  manager 
of  a  farmers'  co-operative  elevator  has  to  deal 
with  is  the  one  who  never  attends  the  annual 
stockholders'  meeting,  who  never  reads  any- 
thing about  co-operation,  and  who  has  no  broad 
understanding  of  what  the  elevator  company  has 
done  for  him  in  the  past  or  what  it  may  do  for 
him  in  the  future.  The  most  vicious  and  un- 
valuable  citizen  of  any  community  or  of  any 
state  is  the  one  who  either  ignorantly  or  ma- 
liciously for,  personal  or  other  reasons,  states 
that  the  farmers'  elevator  has  not  accomplished 
anything  in  twenty  years.  I  would  not  criticize, 
but  only  pity  the  poor  "boob"  who'  whiningly 
complains  that  the  farmers'  elevator  is  no  good 
because  it  does  not  pay  more  than  the  other 
fellow  pays.  The  man  most  loyal  in  the  sup- 
port of  co-operation  is  the  one  who  knows  what 
his  elevator  has  done  for  him  in  the  past  in  in- 
creasing the  price  of  grain  to  everybody  in  the 
state.  In  guaranteeing  honest  weights  in  grains, 
in  securing  favorable  legislation,  both  state  and 
national,  in  regulating  railroad  rates,  in  secur- 
ing for  the  individual  farmer  through  4,600  or- 
ganized co-operative  elevators  everything  that 
can  be  secured  just  the  same  as  the  Armour 
Grain  Company  would  try  to  secure  good  things 
for  itself  if  this  one  corporation  owned  the  4,500 
elevators  instead  of  the  organized  farmers.  The 
man  who  knows  all  these  things  and  then  with 
a  slight  use  of  his  God-given  and  educated  im- 
agination looks  ahead  a  few  years  to  the  time 
when  all  these  elevators  operating  over  all  these 
twelve  organized  states  shall  operate  their  own 
terminal,  commission  houses,  warehouses,  and 
export  departments,  will  be  loyall — under  any 
reasonable  circumstances. 

This  leads  me  to  recommend  to  your  wise 
consideration  as  a  farmers'  grain  dealers  as- 
sociation of  Illinois  the  following  program  : 

(1)  Put  a  man  in'  the  field  who  is  a  good, 
loyal  co-operator,  an  able  speaker,  an  honest 
farmer  or  manager  of  a  farmers'  elevator  and 
arrange  within  the  year  at  least  one  picnic  or 
annual  meeting,  or  other  community  gathering 
at  which  this  man  may  speak  and  make  plain 
to  your  members  and  patrons  the  great  service 
which  the  farmers'  co-operative  movement  has 
rendered  in  the  past,  is  rendering  today  and  will 
render  in  the  years  to  come. 

(2)  Make  it  part  of  the  program  to  get  the 
present  existing  farmers'  elevator  to  change  over 
to  the  co-operative  law. 

(3)  Put  on  a  mail  campaign  through  the 
banks  of  the  state,  through  county  agents  and 
through  the  leading  farmers  and  farm  publica- 
tions, the  slogan  of  which  shall  be  "A  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Elevator  at  Every  Station." 

(4)  Make  your  official  publication  the  Ameri- 
can Co-operative  Journal  and  the  American  Co- 
operative Manager  independent  of  advertising 
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support.  Secure  the  strongest  editorial  writer 
available  and  put  your  official  paper  into  the 
home  of  every  farmer  who  is  a  member  or  a 
patron  of  the  elevator. 

(5)  Take  steps  through  the  completion  of  your 
managers'  club  to  put  on  educational  courses 
in  bookkeeping,  auditing,  co-operative  law,  and 
business  methods  so  that  the  books  of  every 
company  may  be  audited  and  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible we  may  use  a  uniform  system  of  account- 
ing. 

(C)  Call  county  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  especially  with  a  county 
agent.  Later  on,  perhaps  district  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  having  all  the  educational  forces 
of  the  county  and  of  the  state  working  along 
the  same  line  of  endeavor. 

The  above  program  carefully  worked  out  and 
put  through  by  farmer  elevators  would  put  the 
state  of  Illinois  in  the  lead  and  furnish  a 
foundation  for  collective  buying  and  selling  in 
the  near  future. 

COLLECTIVE  PURCHASING 
Tour  state  board,  acting  in  obedience  with 
previous  decisions  of  your  annual  meeting,  have 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  engage  in  collective 
purchasing  of  supplies  for  all  farmers'  co-opera- 
itve  elevators  in  the  state.  They  have  em- 
ployed, as  you  know,  Mr.  Etzel,  one  of  our 
many  competent  managers.  He  is  a  man  of 
j  ability,  integrity,  industry,  foresight,  and  with 
your  co-operation  should  succeed  in  saving  con- 
siderable money  on  coal,  binder  twine  and  other 
supplies.  Let  me  suggest  that  on  this  point, 
however,  he  must  have  the  most  loyal  co-op- 
eration of  the  managers  of  farmers'  elevators 
and  the  managers  in  turn  must  have  the  loyal 
support  of  the  members  in  consuming  what  these 
men  and  organizations  buy. 

ENTERING  THE  TERMINAL  MARKETS 
The  problem  of  entering  the  terminal  market 
with  a  farmers'  selling  organization  is  a  goal 
toward  which  our  forward  looking  men  have 
been  striving  for  years.  Some  who  have  not 
measured  with  any  substantial  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  requirements  of  such  an  undertaking 
and  who  are  most  impatient  to  see  it  done,  are 
the  ones  who  most  loudly  criticize  the  farmers' 
co-operative  elevator  for  not  having  done  it  long 
ago  and  for  not  jumping  into  it  immediately  to- 
day. Partially  because  I  am  conservative  by 
nature,  but  more  because  I  have  been  through 
the  struggle  in  the  Northwest,  where  the  Equity 
Society  has  been  fighting  this  battle  for  several 
years,  I  have  advised  against  it  in  tkls  terri- 
tory. Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  very 
good  friends  among  commission  merchants  on 
our  boards  of  trade  whose  living  and  earning 
depended  upon  rendering  efficient  service  to 
farmers'  elevators.  Not  only  has  this  been  true, 
but  it  has  also  been  true  that  most  of  our  ele- 
vators in  the  country  were  not  on  a  co-operative 
basis,  many  of  them  were  weak  financially  and 
weaker  co-operatively  than  they  were  finan- 
cially. It  goes  without  saying  that  we  cannot 
make  substantial  savings  or  important  headway 
in  terminal  marketing  effort  until  we  have  the 
necessary  unity  of  purpose,  co-operative  edu- 
cation and  co-operative  spirit  in  the  country  to 
guarantee  a  large  volume  of  business  not  only 
for  one  year  but  for  several  years.  It  seems 
to  me  now,  however,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  farmer  elevators  of  Illinois  should 
join  with  the  farmer  elevators  of  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  Southern  Minnesota  and  East- 
ern South  Dakota  in  opening  our  own  terminal 
selling  agency  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Peoria 
and  St.  Louis.  The  selling  agency  could  proba- 
bly be  one  big  company  in  which  the  majority 
of  farmers'  elevators  are  stockholders.  It  should 
be  on  the  co-operative  principle,  so  that  the  net 
earnings  could  be  pro  rated  and  a  determined 
fight  could  be  put  up  to  secure  the  privilege  of 
membership  of  this  sort  on  our  boards  of  trade 
and  chambers  of  commerce. 

THE  FARM  BUREAU  SHOULD  HELP 
One  of  the  most  vital  determining  factors  In 
the  situation  today  is  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association  with  its  membership  of  more  than 
100,000  farmers  in  the  state  and  the  Iowa  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  with  more  than  120,000 
membership.  Many  of  these  200.000  farmers 
who  are  members  of  the  farm  bureaus  of  these 
two  states  are  also  members  of  the  farmers' 
elevators.  They  have  not  only  put  up  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  out  something  of  this  kind,  but  they  have 
been  talked  to  on  the  subject  personally  and 
individually  until  they  are  champing  the  bits, 
pawing  the  earth  and  raring  to  go.  Sentiment 
has  been  created  and  crystallized  to  the  point  , 
where  almost  every  farmer  who  is  a  member  of  * 
the  Farm  Bureau  stands  ready  to  take  the  next 
step.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  membership  of  our  farmers'  elevators 
are  in  the  same  mental  attitudet  for  they  are 
members  of  both  the  farm  bureau  and  the  farm- 
ers' elevator. 


Illinois  Convention  Resolutions 


Resolved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to 
the  Commercial  Club  and  the  City  of  Cham- 
paign for  the  courtesies  and  hospitality  ex- 
tended our  organization  during  the  conven- 
tion. 

Resolved  that  we  endorse  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator Co-operative  Supply  Company  and  rec- 
ommend that  all  our  Farmers  Elevator  Com- 
panies make  the  greatest  use  of  the  same,  as 
outlined  by  the  promoters  of  said  company. 

Whereas,  it  Is  unfair  for  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vator Companies  of  the  state  to  reap  the  re- 
sults of  the  efforts  of  the  state  associations, 
while  not  rendering  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  burden  of  expense  of  its  operation, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  the  companies  in  ar- 
rears for  dues  to  promptly  remit  in  order  to 
mutually  benefit  all  of  our  constituants  in- 
discriminately. 

Whereas  there  has  been  initiated  in  connec- 
tion with  our  official  publishing  company  an 
efficient  auditing  association  which  has  been 
faithfully  serving  the  companies  in  our  state, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  we  heartily  endorse  the 
AMERICAN  CO-OPERATIVE  AUDITING  AS- 
SOCIATION and  recommend  to  our  companies 
that  they  secure  the  services  of  this  organiza- 
tion for  their  accounting  at  least  once  a  year 
at  the  close  of  their  fiscal  period. 

Whereas,  there  are  thousands  of  women  and 
children  actually  starving  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  now  an  abundance  of  food 
•  stuffs,  particularly  corn  in  our  country,  and 
Whereas,   it  now  seems  that  our  smallest 
possible  duty  these  helpless  dependents  of  our 
supplies  is  to  furnish  them  at  least  with  corn 
for  food,  and 

Whereas,  our  Congress  and  President  have 
authorized  the  Near  East  Relief  for  the  hu- 
manitarian appeal  for  mere  existence,  and 

Whereas,  Congress  audits  all  accounts  of  the 
Near  East  Relief,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  Illinois,  assembled  at  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  February  8,  9,  and  10,  1921.  that 
we  heartily  endorse  this  relief  work  and  that 
we  recommend  the  various  elevators  of  our 
association  render  all  possible  assistance  in 
the  collection  and  shipping  of  corn  for  the 
starving  people,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association.  , 

Resolved,  that  this  convention  of  the  Farm- 
ers Grain  Dealers  Association  do  hereby  en- 
dorse strongly  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 
project,  realizing  that  through  it  our  ultimate 
terminal  market  viz:  That  at  sea  board,  will 
be  brought  to  our  own  door  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  other  states  of  the  middle  west.  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  we  present  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  for  their  earliest  considera- 
tion and  support. 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  proper  education 
of  our  young  men  and  women  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  our  state  and  nation,  and  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  Agriculture,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental and  basic  industry  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  our  State  University  has  per- 
formed an  inestimable  service  in  this  regard 
in  the  past  and  is  at  the  present  time  en- 
deavoring to  continue  and  enlarge  such  serv- 


ice under  a  most  severe  handicap  for  lack  of 
sufficient  financial  support,  therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  Illinois  in  convention  assem- 
bled, recommend  and  urge  that  the  general 
assembly  now  in  session,  grant  such  appro- 
priation to  the  University  of  Illinois,  as  will 
relieve  the  present  situation  and  will  enable 
this  institution  to  render  the  greatest  service 
to  this  and  future  generations,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  appropriations  committee  of 
both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Whereas,  grain  elevators  and  warehouses  are 
among  the  indispensable  agencies  which  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Illinois  to  its  present  supreme  im- 
portance. 

Whereas  the  railroads  of  the  state  have  re- 
ceived, and  enjoyed  their  full  share  of  the 
benefits  of  such  development, 

Whereas,  the  construction  of  country  eleva- 
tors by  greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  roll- 
ing stock  necessary  for  transporting  the  crops 
of  the  state  has  benefitted  the  railroads  more 
than  any  other  industry,  and 

Whereas,  many  such  elevators  have  been 
built  upon  land  belonging  to  the  railroads  in 
many  cases  upon  suggestion  of  the  railroad 
company  and  are  of  such  character  that  they 
cannot  be  moved,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  Illinois  protests  against  the 
action  of  some  of  the  railroads  in  raising  the 
rental  charges  for  the  use  of  a  railroad  land 
for  elevator  sites,  to  prices  far  above  those 
agreed  upon  when  the  elevators  were  built  and 
beyond  any  justified  by  any  fair  measure  of 
value  and  based  in  fact  upon  the  unfortunate 
position  and  necessity  of  the  elevator  com- 
pany, and  be  it  \ 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  Grain 
Dealers  Association  believe  in  and  practice* 
CO-OPERATION  and  they  call  upon  the  rail- 
roads for  co-operation  and  a  square  deal  in 
this  matter  as  a  right  of  the  elevator  com- 
pany and  being  for  the  ultimate  best  inter- 
ests of  the  railroads  themselves. 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  any  railroads  guilty  of  the 
practice  complained  of  and  further  than  the 
legislative  committee  of  this  association  be 
directed  if  such  practices  of  the  railroads  be 
not  discontinued  to  seek  from  the  General 
Assembly  such  r.elief  as  law  can  afford. 

Whereas,  the  inauguration  of  a  terminal 
marketing  policy  may  deprive  the  publications 
of  this  association  of  the  support  it  now  re- 
ceives from  the  grain  trade  of  our  terminal 
markets  and  suggest  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding from  co-operative  sources  adequate 
financial  support  to  enable  the  educational 
work  of  the  association  to  be  kept  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  efficiency,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Farmers  Elevator  Co- 
operative Supply  Companies  both  of  the  sev- 
eral grain  growing  states  and  the  national  pur- 
chasing agency  be  requested  to  provide  from 
the  profits  of  such  agency  for  an  educational 
fund  to  aid  in  financing  the  publishing  inter- 
ests which  are  served  by  the  American  Co- 
operative Journal  and  the  American  Co-opera- 
tive Manager. 

Whereas,  the  farmers  having  a  well  founded 
feeling  over  the  grain  producing  portion  of 
our  middle  west  that  they  are  in  need  of  a 
more  economical  method  of  marketing  their 


products,  and,  having  this  in  mind,  ail  of  the 
different  farm  organizations  mot  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  present  Committee  of  Seven- 
teen to  study  and  work  out  and  present  to  the 
producers  through  their  several  organizations, 
such  plans  for  their  consideration,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  Illinois,  now  in  session,  go  on 
record  endorsing  this  movement  and  promise 
due  consideration  will  be  given  the  plan  to  be 
submitted  us  by  the  committee,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  that  since  the  Committee  of  Sev- 
enteen has  stated  that  the  marketing  plans 
will  be  founded  on  the  farmers'  elevator  com- 
panies as  a  base  on  which  to.  build  and  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  new  epoch  in  organization, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ohio.  Indi- 
ana, Nebraska  and  the  Northwest  at  Minne- 
apolis have  already  organized  for  terminal 
marketing  our  state  organization  stands  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  other  farmers'  organi- 
zations of  Iowa  and  other  states  tributary  to 
Illinois  markets  in  entering  the  terminal  mar- 
kets when  conditions  Justify  that  move. 

Whereas,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
should  govern  the  price  of  grain  and  the  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  grain  that  do  not  exist 
bought  and  sold  on  our  exchanges  create  a 
fictitious  supply  and  influence  the  grain  prices 
to  the  detriment, of  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer, and 

•Whereas,  our  courts  have  repeatedly  held 
such  practices  to  be  gambling,  and 

Whereas,  we  all  recognize  the  difficulty  in 
drawing  a  statute  defining  the  line  between 
the  legitimate  transactions  in  futures  and 
gambling,  yet  Senator  Capper  has  attempted 
to  do  that  very  thing  by  introducing  such  a 
bill  in  Congress,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  Illinois  in  convention  assem- 
bled, •  endorse  the  principles  of  the  Capper 
bill,  having  for  its  object  the  elimination  of 
gambling  in  farm  products. 

Whereas,  intelligent  marketing  of  farm 
products  depends  upon  accurate  knowledge 
of  world  crop  conditions,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  Congress  be  asked  to  pass  a 
law  providing  for  our  consular  service  to  eive 
an  adequate  crop  and  live  stock  report  from 
all  consulate  stations. 

Whereas,  Mr.  J.  U.  Surface  is  by  his  re- 
moval from  the  district  he  has  represented  no 
longer  eligible  to  re-election  as  director  of 
the  State  Association,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Surface  has  given  a  long  pe- 
riod of  efficient  and  painstaking  service  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Illinois  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  to  him  a  vote  of 
heart  felt  thanks  for  his  splendid  career  in 
connection  with  our  organization. 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the 
officers  of  the  association  for  their  efficient 
services  of  the  past  year. 

Resolved,  that  we  request  the  Committee  of 
Seventeen  to  recommend  that  American  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company  and  our  offi- 
cial publications  the  American  Co-operativb 
Journal  and  the  American  '  Co-operative  Man- 
ager be  made  official  for  the  development  of 
the  program  of  grain  marketing  proposed  by 
them. 

Whereas,  the  President  of  this  association 
appointed  a  committee  to  appear  before  the 
constitutional  convention  when  in  session  last 
year  and  present  the  claims  of  co-operation 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Delegates  at  the  Big  Illinois  Con 


Issues  at  Minnesota  State  Meeting — Future  Trad- 
ing— Central  Buying  and  Selling  Insurance 


Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  convention, 
the  lobby  of  the  West  Hotel  was  crowded 
with  exhibits  of  concerns  whose  interests 
are  to  a  more  or  less  extent  allied  with  the 
shipping  of  grain.  The  meetings  were  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  West  Hotel  and  the 
first  session  was  opened  at  10:25  on  Tues- 
day, February  15,  with  A.  O.  Lunder  of 
Slayton  as  vice-president  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
H.  R.  Meisch,  president  of  the  Association, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  was  absent  in  the 
west,  where  he  is  convalescing,  and  was 
not  able  to  be  present  at  any  'time  during 
the  sessions  of  the  convention. 

The  convention  opened  with  songs  and 
invocation  by  Reverend  A.  B.  Bell  of  Ben- 
son. Mr.  Bell  led  the  singing  during  the 
convention  and  lent  a  great  deal  of  light 
to  the  sessions,  not  only  through  his  own 
singing  and  magnetic  personality,  but 
through  his  successful  efforts  in  getting  the 
delegates  who  were  present  to  join  in  the 
singing. 

Mr.  William  Rider  of  Minneapolis  de- 
livered the  address  of  welcome.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  applause,  Mr.  Rider  stated 
the  practice  of  applauding  the  speaker  be- 
fore delivery  of  his  address  was  very  poor 
practice,  as  they  may  later  regret  it. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  convention:  You  are 
indeed  very  welcome,  and  if  such  a  thing 
is  possible,  you  are  more  than  welcome, 
you  are  essential;  you  are  the  hub  or  the 
foundation,  you  represent  the  bread  basket 
of  the  world. 

"I  recall  a  short  story  I  heard  of  a  young 
farmer  who  went  away  to  college  and  after 
receiving  his  diploma,  decided  he  was  too 
well  educated  to  go  back  to  farming;  he 
felt  that  his  brain  or  knowledge  would  be 
wasted  on  a  farm';  therefore  he  sought  the 
advice  of  an  old  friend,  one  who  had  been 
through  the  mill.  The  old  man  listened 
to  the  youngster's  idea  of  himself  and  his 
future;   then   replied,   'Never   mind,  young 


man;  go  right  on  with  your  farm  plans,  as 
the  requirements  of  that  vocation  will  lick 
up  all  the  knowledge  you  have  acquired 
and  clamor  for  more.'  It  takes  education 
to  produce  pure  co-operation — it  takes  edu- 
cation to  handle  your  business  in  a  success- 
ful manner  during  these  trying  times.  We 
have  found  prosperity  very  hard  to  stand — 
very  hard  to  handle  by  all  people  of  all  na- 
tions. This  recent  period  of  inflation  has 
caused  practically  all  of  us  to  lose  our 
balance,  rise  in  prices,  rise  in  wages.  Ap- 
parently everybody  was  well  off,  but  the 
majority  of  us  have  not  been  able  to  stand 
alone  when  the  period  of  depression  came 
upon  us — now  we  feel  the  need  of  coopera- 
tion. Nearly  all  classes  are  co-operating 
in  some  manner  in  order  to  retain  their  bal- 
ance, to  save  themselves  from  a  fall. 

"Take,  for  instance,  our  great  state  of 
Iowa — the  farmers  of  that  state  are  reported 
to  have  invested  during  the  inflation  period 
two  millions  in  worthless  stocks  and  bonds 
and  two  million  in  miscellaneous  luxuries, 
and  all  over  the  United  States  the  same 
condition  existed.  Therefore,  our  idea  of 
thinking  and  planning  must  change;  we  have 
lost  our  equilibrium  or  philosophy;  we 
must  co-operate,  for  in  co-operation  there 
is  strength.  We  have  loaned  vast  sums  to 
nations  of  the  world — the  totals  of  which 
1  it  does  not  now  appear  they  will  ever  be 
able  to  pay,  with  gold.  This  sum  is  so 
large  that  the  interest  on  the  loans  ex- 
ceed the  total  production  of  the  world. 
America  used  to  be  rated  as  worth  more 
than  any  other  three  nations  in  the  world, 
but  now  she  is  richer  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

"Therefore,  we  must  co-operate  with  the 
world,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  col- 
lect this  tremendous  debt  unless  we  do  truly 
co-operate.  We  must  come  back  to  earth. 
The  world  is  looking  to  the  farmer,  as  he 
is  the  largest  individual  in  the  group." 


Solo  by  Reverend  Bell. 

Response  to  welcome  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

"It  is  usually  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
Mr.  Meisch  to  respond  to  the  address  of 
welcome,  but  on  account  of  his  inability 
to  be  with  us,  the  privilege  has  been  as- 
signed to  me.  Our  Mr.  Meisch  is  in  Arizona 
on  account  of  his  illness.  We  do  not  need 
any  welcome  to  Minneapolis,  as  we  have 
been  loyal  to  this  city.  We  have  been  com- 
ing here  year  after  year  and  at  this  time 
have  no  intentions  of  going  any  place  else. 
I  note  in  reading  Who's  Who  that  66  per 
cent  of  the  large  and  successful  business 
men  of  the  United  States  are  born  on  a 
farm,  that  they  have  actually  performed 
that  work  for  a  period  of  years.  These 
men  claim  that  the  training  they  received 
on  the  farm  was  the  largest  item  in  their 
success." 

The  session  opened  in  the  convention 
with  Charles  Kenning,  of  Bird  Island,  pre- 
siding. He  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  board  and  presided  during  the  remain- 
ing sessions  of  the  convention.  Reverend 
Bell  led  the  convention  in  singing  from 
*  pamphlets  which  were  distributed  among 
the  audience,  with  parodies  on  old  familiar 
melodies  and  songs.  Reverend  Bell  also 
sang  a  solo,  after  which  Chairman  Ken- 
ning called  attention  to  the  convention  that 
during  the  time  speakers  who  were  regularly 
on  the  program  were  not  to  be  disturbed 
with  questions  until  they  had  concluded 
their  addresses,  at  which  time  opportunity 
would  be  provided  for  discussing  any  points 
which  might  have  been  brought  out,  and 
for  questions.  He  stated  that  he  desired 
to  show  every  courtesy  possible,  but  wanted 
to  be  strict  and  considerate  in  his  rulings. 

M.  R.  Myers,  managing  editor  of  the 
American  Co-operative  Publishing  Company, 
was  introduced,  who  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  Collective  Buying  as  follows: 


vention  who  were  willing  to  be  "shot." 


COLLECTIVE  PURCHASING 

I  must  consider  collective  purchasing  broadly 
from  the  standpoint  of  all  farmers  engaged  in 
the  business  of  producing  and  marketing  their 
crops  and  buying  their  necessary  supplies,  but 
more  particularly  should  I  discuss  it  today  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Parmer  Grain  Dealers 
movement  of  the  Middle  West.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, it  is  costing  manufacturers  of  farm  sup- 
plies too  much  to  sell  their  product  and  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  till  the  soil. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  apparent  to 
the  most  casual  observer.  Many  supplies  are 
produced  far  away  from  the  point  at  which  they 
are  consumed,  while  the  nearness  of  the  coal, 
iron  and  wood  supply  may  be  the  basis  for 
economy  in  production,  the  cost  of  selling  and 
of  transportation  is  enormously  wasteful.  For- 
ward looking  manufacturers  are  striving  to  lo- 
cate good  factories  in  the  Northwest  and  Middle 
West  «  well  as  in  the  Far  West,  and  we  look 
to  see  the  development  in  this  direction  rapid 

'"inotnlrVem  oTequal  importance  in  the ,  prob- 

purchases  so^nT  things  when  he  feels  he  needs 
them  upon  his  own  initiative  and  direction,  it 
Kite  the  rule  for  important  articles  of  mer- 
chandise to  be  sold  to  him  by  salesmen.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  the  distributor  located  in 
the  small  town ;  also  in  what  we  may  call  the 
a^icuUural  city,  where  district  or  state  dis- 
tributors are  located.  On  account  of  these  and 
other  items  which  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  piece  of  farm  machinery  which 
cfn  be  produced  for  from  $20  to  $50  to  cost  the 

^F^fth^ove'rea^nl'and  others  well  known 
to  the  delegates  here,  I  think  many  manufactur- 
ers will  welcome  the  time  when  farmers  will  be- 
come well  enough  organized  that  they  can  pur- 
chase farm  supplies  collectively. 

FARMERS'  ELEVATORS   THE  BASIS 

At  this  particular  moment  many  manufactur-1 
era  are  burdened  with  heavy  inventories  which 
they  cannot  move.  A  truck  manufacturer  who 
normally  should  have  an  inventory  of  from 
$500,000  to  $800,000  told  me  within  the  -week 
that  his  plant  is  practically  closed  down  be- 
cause he  cannot  sell  his  product,  and  that  his 
inventory  is  around  $2,000,000. 

Another  manufacturer  with  whom  I  am  wen 
acauainted  has  an  inventory  mostly  of  finished 
products  this  year  of  $800,000,  while  his  in- 
ventory in  a  normal  year  would  not  exceed 

W!Wn^»SS!S?- these  cases  Hth^wge 

Sfs^rd  n^ot^e^ceX^^ny  S^SSS 
and  farmers elevators  are  facing  heavy  losses 
this  yS?. and  inasmuch  as  misery  loves  com- 
pany it  may  cheer  us  a  bit  to  realize  that  we. 
are  not  alone,  but  that  our  losses  are  in  com- 
mon with  all  lines  of  business  at  this  time. 

Evenr  manufacturer  must  gamble  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  public ;  he  must  buy  his  raw  ma- 
terial from  six  months  to  one  year  in  advance  ; 
he  cannot  tell,  except  from  experience,  what  his 
Tvnnhahlp  sales  will  be.  If  he  finds  ins  saies 
faHing  short  he  must  increase  his  force  of  sales- 
men !nd  his  advertising  expenditure  or  reduce 
mfprice  enough  to  move  ^e  go^ds.  The^anu- 
faoturer  who  could  feel  sure,  by  contract 
or^therwile  of  the  sale  of  a  given  output  couUi 
figure  on  a  closer  margin  of  profit  than  he  can 
now,  when  he  must  guess  so  indefinitely  about 

^Collective  purchasing  should  be  so  worked  out 
in  advance  that  not  only  would  the  volume  be 
known,  but  selling  cost  could  largely '  be  elim- 
inated or  at  least  greatly  reduced.  If,  for  ex- 
ample; 400,000  farmlrs  in  the  Middle  West  could 
Show  get  together  their  requirements  on 
hinder  twine,  coal,  flour,  feed  and  fertilizer, 
thf  savings^on  these  items  alone  would g  aggre- 
gate hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  ine 
action  is/and  always  has  been,  can  the 
farriers  set  together,  and  stick  together  long 
enough  to  make  such  a  system  operative? 
LARGE  SAVINGS  POSSIBLE 
The  one  substantial  movement  in  the  Middle 
West  which  gives  us  faith  in  permanent  devel- 
opment alon  I  this  line  is  the  farmer  elevator 
movement.  Ever  since  Adam  was  driven  out 
of  thToarden  of  Eden  by  the  angel  and  cursed 
to  till  the  soil  farm  leaders  have  struggled  to 
find  a  plan  that  would  hold  farmers  together 
in  the  sale  of  farm  products  and  the  Purchase 
of  farm  supplies.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  Elevator  movement 
is  the  finest  example  of  achievement  along  that 
ine  in  all  history.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  one 
generation  and  gained  in  numbers  and  financial 
strength  daily.  Today  there  are  at  least  5,000 
farmers  'co-operative  grain  elevators,  more  or 
less  closely  bound  together  through  our  state 
and  national  associations,  in  which  the  farmers 
have  invested  more  than  $100,000,000.  Through 
these  elevators  the  farmers  are  now  distribut- 
ing, according  to  the  survey  made  in  our  own 
office  within  the  year,  $150,000,000  worth  of 
farm  supplies  annually.  These  supplies  con- 
sist in  the  main  of  coal,  lumber  and  building 
material,  posts  and  fencing,  salt,  tile,  twine  and 
fertilizer.  We  are,  therefore,  already  using  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  things  we  handle  to  very 
readily  concentrate  a  volume  that  will  be  very 
interesting  to  manufacturers,  coal  mine  opera- 
tors, and  others.  The  only  question  we  face  is 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  ability  to  organize 


in  such  a  way  as  to  unite  and  use  our  buying 
power.  The  foundation  is  already  built.  The 
machinery  is  ready  and  in  my  opinion  the  time 
is  ripe  to  undertake  it. 

OTHER   STATES  ALREADY  ORGANIZED 

The  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations  have 
already  organized  in  the  following  states  and 
under  the  following  names : 

Ohio — Farmers  Commercial  Service  Company. 

Indiana — Farmers  Federation. 

Illinois — Farmers  Elevator  Supply  Company. 

Oklahoma. — United  with  Farmers  Union. 

Iowa — Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Service  Com- 
pany. 

The  above  purchasing  associations  are  all  In- 
corporated for  business  purposes — the  capital 
stock  is  to  be  held  by  the  farmers'  elevators  of 
the  state  on  a  basis  of  $100  or  more  each.  The 
capitalization  of  each  service  company  runs 
$100,000. 

The  subject  of  collective  buying  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  by  the  delegates.  Sec- 
retary Nelson  stated  that  in  his  trip  to  the 
Coast  last  summer  he  had  casually  called  at 
a  mill  in  Washington  where  he  had  been 
offered  dimension  lumber  at  a  price  almost 
half  of  what  he  ordinarily  paid,  if  the  output 
of  the  mill  could  be  bought.  He  stated  that 
the  matter  of  collective  buying  would  serve  to 
cut  down  the  price  of  getting  from  the  fac- 
tory to  the  farm  or  from  the  farm  to  the 
producer  very  much  as  the  matter  of  the 
national  bonding  or  managers  operated.  He 
stated  that  there  had  been  nothing  definitely 
done  in  Minnesota  regarding  the  proposition 
and  that  it  remained  for  the  convention  to 
decide  as  to  whether  they  would  enter  into 
the  matter  of  organizing  a  Collective  Buying 
Agency  as  a  number  of  the  other  states  had 
done. 

THE  FAMILY  BANQUET 

The  third  family  banquet  gathering  took 
place  in  the  banquet  room  of  the  West  hotel, 
Tuesday  evening  at  which  secretary  A.  F. 
Nelson  of  Benson  presided.  This  banquet 
is  a  little  social  affair  gotten  up  by  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Association  where 
'  they  can  get  together  in  a  sort  of  family 
circle  and  discuss  some  of  the  matters  per- 
taining to  their  interests.  The  plates  were 
sold  to  those  who  desired  to  attend  and 
were  limited  in  number  which  number  was 
practically  all  sold  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
meeting. 

After  a  splendid  dinner  served  by  the 
Hotel,  Mr.  Nelson  in  masterly  style  acted 
as  toast-master  of  the  occasion.  In  the  in- 
troduction of  each  speaker,  Mr.  Nelson  had 
very  fitting  remarks  to  make  concerning 
each' of  the  speakers  which  was  very  much 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Bell  was  first  called  upon 
and  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  the  social 
and  educational  requirements  of  the  mem- 
bers to  mingle  with  the  financial  side  of 
the  organization. 

F.  S.  Betz  was  introduced  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  he  might  sing  some  for  the 
banquet.    After  carefully  outlining  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  local  loyalty  in  the  farmers 
elevators  and  complimenting  the  Associa- 
tion as  he  had  observed  to  them  their  ex- 
ceptionally cooperative  spirit,  he  introduced 
the  following  song  as  an  expression  of  his 
idea  of  the  cooperative  spirit  in  Minnesota. 
CHEERFUL  MINNESOTA 
(To  the  tune  of  "Darling  Nellie  Gray") 
In  the  land  of  Minnesota  there  are  many  pretty 
farms, 

Where  the  farmer  spends  a  many  happy  year. 
Where  the  wheat  and  barley  thrive  and  corn 
and  oats  and  flax  do  well, 
And  the  family  fireside  becomes  quite  dear. 

There's  co-operation  here, 

And  there's  fellowship  so  dear, 

That  each  thinks  about  the  other  fellow's  woe. 

And  we  share  each  other's  pleasures   as  we 

mingle  socially. 
Yes,  we're  one  as  along  life's  path  we  go. 

In  the  marketing  our  products  we  have  Joined 
in  heart  and  hand 
To  secure  a  better  market  for  our  grain, 
And  our  livestock  and  our  cream  and  butter-r- 
everything  we  raise 
By  the  sweat  of  our  brow  and  might  and 
main. 

ChoVus. 

And  the  Minnesota  slogan  shall  be  "Harmony 
in  camp," 

As  we  struggle  for  our  economic  right. 


We  will  sing  and  shout  and  whistle  as  we  march 
in  solid  rank ; 
We  will  win  by  keeping  happy  In  the  fight. 

Chorus. 

E'en  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  with  all  their 

urban  folks 
All  are  "gophers,"  all  are  brothers  In  the 

state. 

And  we'll  work  out  all  our  problems  without 
malice,  without  fear. 
So  there'll  be  no  cause  for  envy  or  of  hate. 

Charles  E.  Eckerle,  organizer  of  farm- 
ers elevators  who  has  been  for  a  long  time 
connected  with  the  farmers  elevator  move- 
ment was  introduced  and  spoke  on  the 
necessity  of  loyalty  and  suggested  in  un- 
mistakable terms  that  although  the  farm- 
ers have  been  subjected  to  depressing  con- 
ditions, that  this  was  no  time  to  become 
despondent.  He  showed  them  that  it  was 
necessary  to  better  finance  their  local  in- 
stitutions and  suggested  that  he  was  ready 
to  help  them  at  any  time  called  upon. 

M.  H.  Rath,  president  of  the  Farmers 
Commission  Company  at  Minneapolis  spoke 
of  the  work  which  his  company  is  doing 
on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Min- 
neapolis and  of  the  splendid  success  which 
they  have  attained  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  of  their  history.  He  also  dilated 
on  the  courtesies  rhe  Chamber  of  Commerce 
extended  to  their  company  from  the  very 
first  time  they  took  steps  to  enter  into  the 
Minneapolis  Market. 

Albert  Immers,  of  Jeft'eries,  Minnesota, 
spoke  as  a  representative  from  a  county 
where  all  of  the  farmers  elevators  were 
members  of  the  State  Association.  He  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  the  farmers  get- 
ting beyond  the  mere  business  of  produc- 
tion and  paying  more  attention  to  the  mar- 
keting of  their  produce.  He  'spoke  of  the 
suggestion  which  he  read  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  stating  that  the  farmers  bus- 
iness was  that  of  production  and  that  he 
had  no  particular  business  in  interesting 
himself  in  the  marketing  of  his  produce. 
Mr.  Immers  challenged  this  statement  as 
false  and  thrown  out  in  the  light  of  sel- 
fish interest  on  the  part  of  merchants  who 
handle  the  farm  products. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  in  order  to 
■permit  the  delegates  to  attend  the  show. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING 
FEBRUARY  16th 

The  session  Wednesday _  morning  was 
opened  with  community  singing  led  by  Rev- 
erend Bell  and  closed  with  the  introduction 
of  the  song,  Cheerful  Minnesota  written  by 
F.  S.  Betz.  In  the  question-box  there  was 
one  lone  question  which  was  read  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Is  the  farmers  elevator  movement  organ- 
ized on  the  same  plan  as  The  California 
Fruit  Growers  Association? 

Chairman  Kenning  said  "No."  He  said 
that  the  farmers  elevators  were  not  organ- 
ized as  a  trust.  He  stated  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  permit  fruit  to  rot  on  the  trees 
in  order  to  cause  it  to  sell  high  on  the 
market. 

S.  S.  Beach  of  Hutchinson,  Minnesota, 
arose  to  defend  the  idea  of  permitting  the 
fruit  to  rot  on  the  trees  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  his  own  experience  with  the  large 
number  of  fruit  trees  on  his  own  farm,  it 
was  more  expensive  to  market  the  fruit  than 
he  could  realize  from  the  fruit  on  the  mar- 
ket and  that  he  would  have  been  ahead, 
financially  the  last  season,  had  he  permitted 
his  boy  to  go  ahead  with  the  silo  filling  at 
the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and 
let  the  fruit  go.  They  did  hire  the  work 
of  picking  and  marketing  done  but  they  lost 
money  in  doing  it  on  account  of  the  high 
price  necessary  to  pay  the  laborer.  He  said 
the  fruit  growers  could  not  be  blamed  for 
allowing  the  fruit  to  rot  on  the  trees  when 
the  cost  of  marketing  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  results. 

F.  S.  Betz  stated  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  destroy  farm  products  or  food  as  had 
been   done  in  the  case  of  potatoes  being 
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thrown  in  the  Chicago  river  in  order  to 
force  the  advance  :n  the  price  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  that  there  was  small  justification 
in  going  td  more  expense  in  the  marketing 
of  the  crop  than  could  be  secured  out  of 
it. 

He  stated  that  he  had  recently  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Oklahoma  stating 
that  a  great  deal  of  cotton  had  been  left 
in  the  fields  unpicked  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  picking  cost  more  than  they  could 
get  out  of  the  cotton.  He  stated  that  there 
should  be  a  united  action  on  the  part  of  the 
producers  all  over  the  country  to  get  closer 
to  the  consumer  and  while  the  producer 
should  be  remunerated  for  his  work  in 
producing  crops,  there  should  be  no  de- 
struction for  the  purpose  of  boosting  mar- 
kets unnecessarily. 

President  Kenning  said:  "We  have  made 
a  mistake  in  overproduction  by  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  lessening  of  consump- 
tion due  to  the  prohibition  laws." 


WHOLESALE  MARKETING 
SOCIETIES 

Mr.  Chas.  Eyler,  secretary  of  South  Dakota, 
spoke  on  the  Organization  of  Wholesale  Mar- 
keting Societies.  He  referred  to  the  so-called 
Sapiro  plan,  stating  that  the  marketing  of  grain 
was  considerably  different  from  that  of  market- 
ing of  citrus  fruits.  He  briefly  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  co-operative  organizations,  showing  that 
oonditions  from  time  to  time  changed  materially, 
which  are  reflected  in  the  organization  of  co- 
operative organizations.  He  stated  that  the 
Farmers  Alliance  had  assisted  in  solving  some 
problems,  but  had  ceased  to  function  on  account 
of  entering  into  politics.  He  said  a  political 
organization  of  farmers  always  had  failed  and 
always  will  fail,  that  the  farmers  should  build 
a.  good  business  organization  and  the  political 
parties  would  court  them,  but  politically  they 
will  fight  you.  You  must  attain  your  desired 
ends  through  a  business  organization.  About 
1900  the  farmers  organizations  got  a  new  birth 
a.nd  they  have  advanced  ever  since.  At  first 
they  were  organized  as  stock  corporations,  but 
now  since  we  have  the  co-operative  laws  for 
the  past  ten  years  they  have  been  gradually 
^becoming  co-operative  in  their  form  of  man- 
agement. 

He  stated  that  in  the  effecting  of  a  co-opera- 
tive law  in  South  Dakota  a  joker  had  been  put 
in,  making  it  compulsory  to  prorate  profits  to 
non-stockholders  as  well  as  to  stockholders,  but 
-at  a  recent  session  of  the  legislature  on  account 
of  the  disapproval  of  the  State  Association  of 
this  feature  of  the  law  it  was  made  optional 
to  the  local  company  as  to  whether  they  pro- 
rated profits  to  the  nonstockholders.  Mr.  Eyler 
emphasized  the  fact  that  if  a  farmer  is  not 
-willing  to  go  into  his  pockets  to  buy  a  share  of 
stock  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  profits 
•of  the  business. 

He  said  that  many  of  the  farmers  elevators 
are  too  anxious  to  make  profits  and  pay  them 
-out  as  dividends  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  have  been  nice  to  have  built 
up .  a  surplus  to  take  care  of  the  situation  in 
-many  of  the  companies  as  it  confronts  us  to- 
day. He  stated  that  there  were  50  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  who  did  not  need  the  money  when 
they  sold  their  grain,  and  that  by  issuing  a  cer- 
tificate of  indebtedness,  it  would  accrue  to  the 
advantage  of  the,  elevator  company  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Referring  to  auditing,  he  said  the  companies 
should  be  audited  at  least  once  a  year  and 
that  twice  or  four  times  a  year  would  be  better. 
Many  companies  do  not  know  where  they  are 
at,  and  they  finally  wake  up  to  find  out  that 
they  have  been  losing  money  which  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  facts  could  nave  been  worked 
out  by  an  experienced  auditor.  He  stated,  too, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
■of  the  bonds  of  the  manager  that  an  audit 
must  be  made.  He  referred  to  the  proposition 
•demanding  auditing  by  the  state  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  banks,  but  felt  that  this 
would  not  be  satisfactory  because  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  enter  into  politics  and  that 
the  services  would  not  be  as  satisfactory  as 
under  the  voluntary  plan.  He  said  that  it  had 
developed  in  the  last  few  months  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  farmers  marketing  problems  that 
~they  must  enter  the  terminal  markets  for  the 
-marketing  of  their  grain.  For  five  or  six  years 
this  plan  has  been  thrashed  about,  and  inves- 
tigations have  been  made  in  both  our  markets 
here  and  in  Canada.  However,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  time  was  ripe  for  these  organiza- 
tions to  be  effected  until  there  was  more  har- 
jmony  in  the  organizations  at  home.  The  ter- 
minal cannot  be  supported  and  will  not  be  sup- 
ported by  disloyal  members  in  the  home  com- 
(pany.  While  he  felt  we  must  have  more  con- 
trol over  the  final  disposition  of  our  grain, 
h«  felt  that  the  manipulation  and  speculation 
4n  grain  had  little  to  do  with  the  violent  fluctua- 


Secretary  A.  F.  Nelson  made  a  verbal  field 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year.  He  referred  to  the  con- 
tract of  the  blanket  bond  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Association,  which 
saved  the  companies  of  Minnesota  $12.00  per 
thousand  or  $60.00  on  a  $5,000  bond.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  paid  the 
dues  for  membership  in  the  Association  'for 
several  years.  He  also  called  attention  to  the 
indemnity  insurance;  that  while  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  as  good  as  with  the  bonding, 
they  were  saving  money  in  this  protection. 
He  boasted  that  bonding  proposition  had  not 
entailed  a  single  loss  upon  the  insurance  com- 
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pany  and  that  the  rates  were  more  likely  to 
go  lower  than  to  be  advanced.  In  this  con- 
nection he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  farmers'  ele- 
vator managers  of  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Nelson  made  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  the  Association,  which  had  its  be- 
ginning with  a  few  farmers'  elevators  begun 
in  the  south  part  of  the  state  in  1890.  About 
this  time  there  were  some  few  failures  on 
account  of  the  elevators  being  a  new  enter- 
prise, but  they  were  not  discouraged  and  by 


tions  in  grain  the  past  few  months,  and  that 
the  grain  men  on  the  exchanges  ordinarily  have 
little  to  do  with  deflation  in  prices. 

He  referred  to  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  be- 
fore any  definite  action  was  taken  in  regard 
to  interfering  with  our  present  system  of  market- 
ing, but  that  we  could  go  ahead  with  an  or- 
ganization of  farmers  commission  companies 
and  wholesale  buying  agencies,  as  an  advance 
step  in  our  co-operative  marketing,  but  he  felt 
we  should  go  slow  in  abolishing  a  system  of 
marketing  which  permitted  the  hedging  of  pur- 
chases with  the  use  of  the  option  markets.  He 
stated  that  the  manager  who  did  not  hedge  is 
not  a  good  business  man  and  concluded  his  re- 
marks with  imploring  the  stockholders  of  local 
companies  to  stand  by  their  local  organization. 
At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Eyler's  remarks  Chair- 
man Kenning  appointed  the  following  commit- 
tees : 

Resolutions : 

S.  S.  Beach,  Hutchinson. 

E.  E.  Evenson,  Litchfield. 

P.  D.  Gllbertson,  Glenwood. 

Oris  Madson,  Halstead. 

E.  A.  Tripp,  Round  Lake. 

Board  of  Audit : 

C.  Beirs,  Delft. 

J.  E.  Beals,  Avoca. 

J.  M.  Aundson,  Hayfield. 

Credentials  Committee : 

Theo.  Frederickson,  Kirkhoven. 

J.  Gustafson,  Wlndom. 

A.  Buchle,  Brewster. 

II 


1916  the  number  of  farmers'  elevators  had 
grown  to  247,  against  633  line  companies  in 
the  state  and  339  independents.  In  1919,  his 
statistics  show  390  farmers'  elevators,  537  line 
companies  and  404  independents.  The  farm- 
ers' companies  were  handling  38  9/10%  of 
the  grain,  while  the  line  companies  were 
handling  24  8/10%  ;  the  independents  19  9/10% 
and  the  mill  elevators  16  4/10%,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  farmers'  elevators  were  the 
strongest  grain  shipping  organization  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota. 

In  regard  to  the  handling  of  supplies,  Mr. 
Nelson  thought  that  collective  buying  would 
afford  a  great  advantage  to  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota and  spoke  particularly  of  lumber.  He 
made  a  trip  to  the  coast  last  summer  and  inci- 
dentally called  on  a  saw  miller  and  talked  to 
him  about  taking  the  output  of  his  mill,  which 
is  about  200  cars.  He  stated  that  he  could 
get  a  price  on  dimension  lumber  of  $24.00 
f.  o.  b.  Benson.  This,  upon  inquiry  in  the 
audience,  was  discovered  to  be  considerably 
below  any  quotations  furnished  the  farmers' 
elevator  lumber  companies  in  the  state. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  matter  of 
auditing  accounts,  stating  that  many  failures 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  accounts  have  not 
been  carefully  checked  up  and  audited,  and 
recommended  that  the  companies  in  the  state 
apply  to  the  American  Co-operative  Auditing 
Association  to  secure  dates  for  their  auditing 
work.  He  believed  that  the  state  should  be 
arranged  more  specifically  into  districts  for  a 
better  systematizing  of  the  state  work.  He 
believed  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Association  that  district  meetings  be  held 
so  that  the  work  can  be  more  specifically 
detailed  to  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  Minne- 
sota farmers,  whereas  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances circular  letters  in  so  many  in- 
stances do  not  get  before  the  members  of  the 
local  companies. 

With  390  companies  in  the  state  solidly  back 
of  the  proposition,  it  meant  very  much  in 
effecting  legislation,  in  the  securing  of  their 
rights,  political  and  economical,  but  with  one- 
half  of  this  number  absent  in  meetings  which 
are  held  for  the  discussing  of  problems  before 
them,  it  had  a  harmful  effect  in  the  securing 
of  legislation. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Nelson  said  that 
thirty-three  new  members  had  been  secured 
by  the  Association.  He  trusted  that  the  board 
of  directors  would  see  fit  to  send  out  a  field 
man  with  a  message  to  secure  new  members. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  en- 
deavor was  being  made  to  work  out  a  fire 
insurance  system  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of 
the  bonding  proposition.  He  also  stated  that 
considerable  pressure  was  being  used  in  effect- 
ing the  organization  of  a  farmers'  commission 
firm  and  that  many  were  waiting  on  a  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  before  making 
any  advance  steps  in  this  direction.  He  stated 
that  there  was  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  here  to  discuss  their  work  but 
that  they  were  holding  a  meeting  at  the  time 
of  the  convention  in  Kansas  City,  which  pre- 
vented the  presence  of  the  representative. 

He  called  attention  to  the  erroneous  rumor 
that  had  gotten  out  stating  that  during  the 
past  year  some  special  assessments  were  made 
on  the  members  of  the  Association  above  the 
$30.00  dues.  He  stated  that  this  was  a  false 
rumor  and  that  nothing  approaching  an  assess- 
ment had  been  made,  any  nearer  than  a  call 
for  donations  a  few  years  ago  from  the 
National  _  Council,  which  was  purely  a  volun- 
tary affair.  , 

Mr.  Nelson's  report  showed  considerable' 
activity  during  the  past  year,  but  the  necessity 
for  a  field  man  to  do  some  personal  work 
out  in  the  state  to  increase  the  members  and 
its  influence  in  the  state  was  emphasized. 


THE  OPEN  WAY  TO  THE  SEA 

Mr.  J.  Rockwood  was  introduced  to  speak 
on  The  Great  Lakes  Tide  Water  Associa- 
tion. In  his  remarks  he  brought  out  the 
necessity  for  the  consummation  of  this  pro- 
ject, predicting  a  favorable  report  of  the 
engineers  who  are  investigating  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  plan.  So  far  as  their  investi- 
gation had  proceeded  it  is  evident  that  it 
can  be  completed  with  six  dams  and  24 
miles  of  canal,  in  a  total  distance  of  231 
miles,  part  of  which  distance  would  be  made 
up  of  broad,  deep,  wide  expanse  of  the  river, 
providing  for  such  ships  as  are  used  in 
ocean  transportation.  For  24  miles  the 
speed  of  boats  would  be  limited  to  four 
miles  an  hour  and  for  the  balance  of  the 
distance  the  speed  of  the  ocean  going  ves- 
sels could  be  used.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  cost  would  not  exceed  $250,000,000  and 
water  power  developed  would  amount  to 
4,000,000  horse  power  along  the  border  of 
New  York  and  Ontario.  The  sale  of  this 
water  power,  he  stated  would  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonded  indebtedness  entailed 
in  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  retire 
the  bonds  in  the  course  of  35  years,  leav- 
ing the  canal  at  that  time  free  of  cost.  The 
Committee  he  said  had  not  made  their  re- 
port but  that  in  attendance  at  the  hearings 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  report  would  be 
to  the  effect  that  the  construction  is  not 
only  feasible  but  economically  advantageous. 

In  estimating  the  advantages  in  the  way 
of  freight  rates,  he  showed  the  price  of 
grain  was  based  on  Liverpool  less  the  cost 
of  getting  it  there  and  that  under  ttie  pres- 
ent methods  of  reaching  the  coast,  Duluth 
and  Minneapolis  are  so  far  off  measured 
by  cost  as  though  they  were  at  the  foot 
hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  said 
that  in  transporting  grain  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  by  rail  so  far  as  cost  is  con- 
cerned it  is  twice  as  much  as  a  thousand 
miles  by  water,  and  that  by  going  througt 
the  proposed  canal  it  would  be  practically  as 
cheap  through  the  lakes  to  Liverpool  as  it 
would  be  to  get  the  grain  to  New  York 
City.  Only  a  very  few  ships  could  not 
make  the  St.  Lawrence  Route  as  proposed 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  ocean  goiag  ves- 
sels could  come  up  to  Buffalo  and  through 
to  Duluth  and  by  so  doing  the  freight  rate 
to  Liverpool  could  be  lowered  by  ten  cents 
a  bushel,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  will 
reach  from  the  boundary  line  on  the  north 
to  Missouri  and  west/- to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. He  expressed  his  faith  in  the  early 
completion  of  the  project  and  that  the  only 
matter  of  delay  is  due  to  the  pending  set- 
tlement of  some  few  questions.  It  would 
take  five  years  to  build  the  canal  after  the 
plans  are  completed. 


SHALL  FUTURE  TRADING  BE 
ABOLISHED? 

U  the  opening  of  the  session  "Wednesday  aft- 
ernoon Rev.  Bell  led  in  Community  Songs,  after 
which  several  selections  of  special  music  was 
rendered  and  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  a  debate  between  Col.  Wilkin- 
son and  Senator  T.  E.  Cashman  and  Asher  How- 
ard on  the  question  of  Future  Trading.  The 
basis  of  their  argument  was  on  a  bill  proposed 
in  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature,  to  abolish 
future  trading  in  the  state.    Col.  Wilkerson  went 
*nto  considerable  detail  to  show  the  defects  in 
the  present  system  of  future  trading,  and  that 
the  system  in  Minneapolis  has  been  operated 
against  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  and  that 
the  organization  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  condition  existed. 
He  referred  to  House  File  No.  23,  which  is  the 
bill   known   as   the   Wilkerson    Bill.     He  dis- 
claimed It  as  his  bill  or  the  fact  that  it  should 
be  known  as  the  Wilkerson  Bill,  stating  that  it 
was  an  evolution  developing  out  of  an  issue  in 
the  last  political  campaign  where  the  republi- 
can party  had  included  in  its  platform  a  plank 
for  the  abolishment  of  the  present  unsatisfac- 
S.  tory  marketing  system.     He  dubbed  the  hedg- 
fSog  operations  of  whatever  nature  in  dealing  in 
-roSwres  as  gambling  of  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
h£  «fifraR  tyPe-    IIc  Bald  there  was  something  to 
,  m,n  Aln  favor  of  a  system  of  gambling  where 
hnt  fhnt  KH!1<1  set  a  showdown  for  his  money, 
in  a  i.iivatoftf0  thc  operations  were  carried  on 
affected  to  loo^/111'0"1  a  cnance  of  the  pub,lc 


He  said  he  was  not  here  to  gloss  over  thc 
facts,  but  to  tell  the  truth  as  the  facts  exist. 
He  said  the  bill  grew  out  of  the  meeting  of 
ninety  men  of  the  house  in  conference  where 
ten  men  were  selected  as  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  to  carry  out  the  program  and 
that  the  present  House  Bill  was  the  evolution 
of  a  series  of  efforts  to  produce  a  bill  that 
would  cover  the  requirements.  The  bill  pro- 
vided against  selling  on  the  market  that  which 
the  seller  does  not  possess  and  subjects  him 
to  liability  of  penalties  provided  in  the  bill. 

In  all  of  his  remarks  he  continuously  re- 
ferred to  the  system  as  it  exists  as  a  "perni- 
cious gambling  device"  outdoing  the  operations 
Louisiana  Lottery  or  Monte  Carlo. 

He  referred  to  the  matter  of  false  reports  as 
a  part  of  the  gambling  device  and  that  the 
system  was  so  well  entrenched  that  the  large 
banks  and  other  business  interests  favored  and 
assisted  the  operators  while  they  were  with- 
drawing their  support  from  the  assistance  of 
the  farmer  in  his  financial  straits.  He  referred 
also  to  the  moral  side  of  the  question  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  financial  in  that  it  had 
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Chas.  Kenning,  President 

lured  thousands  from  situations  of  prosperity 
to  paupers'  graves  and  penitentiaries.  He  used 
as  an  argument  that  Congress,  which  should 
act  on  the  situation,  would  not  act  unless  we 
reflect  our  wishes  through  the  State  Legisla- 
tues.  If  the  State  Legislatures  defeat  these  bills 
our  national  Congress  will  take  it  that  this  kind 
of  legislation  is  not  wanted. 

v  SENATOR  T~.  E.  CASHMAN 
Senator  Cashman  in  continuing  the  discussion 
in  favor  of  the  bill  stated  that  he  was  on  the 
committee  to  help  put  this  farmers'  program 
across.  He  stated  that  the  present  financial 
condition  was  due  to  short  selling  of  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  depressing  the  market.  In 
three  weeks'  time  these  short  sellers  had  re- 
purchased this  grain  at  a  big  decline  at  which 
price  the  farmers'  grain  went  onto  the  market. 
A  large  supply  of  wind  added  to  the  actual 
bushels  served  to  act  the  same  as  the  actual 
bushels.  He  referred  to  a  sum  of  $5,000,000 
as  being  profits  on  the  Minneapolis  Exchange 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year  for  selling  wind 
and  he  believed  that  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  thank  God  to  have 
this  gambling  stopped,  and  the  reason  the 
farmer  is  selling  at  the  present  prices  is  because 
of  the  sale  of  what  does  not  exist.  It  is  the 
gambler  who  is  fixing  ahead  of  time  the  price 
of  grain  in  July.  He  quoted  Clifford  Thorne  as 
authoritv  for  the  statement  that  three  times  as 
much  wheat  was  sold  in  the  pit  as  was  raised 

in  the  world.  

ASHER  HOWARD 
Mr.  Howard  took  the,  negative  side  in  the  de- 
bate, speaking  against  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
He  said  that  legislatif*i  of  this  kind  was  noth- 
ing new,  that  in  California  a  measure  of  a 
similar  nature  had  been  in  force  and  was  re- 
pealed in  1908,  and  that  in  other  places  at 
various  stages  similar  legislation  had  necessa- 
rily been  repealed.  He  denied  that  the  republi- 
can partv  went  on  record  in  support  of  this  bill 
and  cited  that  in  the  message  of  the  governor 
he  stated  that  if  any  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter was  necessary  it  should  be  enacted  by 
national  legislation  and  not  in  Minnesota;  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  destroying  the  splen- 
did markets  which  are  maintained  in  Minneapo- 
lis and  Duluth.  He  referred  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  some  of  the  markets  in  not  having 
futures  with  which  to  trade.  He  referred  to 
Omaha  as  a  market  which  was  seriously  handi- 
capped without  futures  trading,  and  that  with- 
out this  feature  of  the  market  in  Minneapolis 
it  would  serve  to  drive  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  hedge  to  operate  in  some  other  mar- 
ket, as  Chicago.  He  referred  to  the  bill  in 
question  as  one  of  the  most  Important  matters 
ever  before  the  Minnesota  Legislature.    He  re- 
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f erred  to  the  speculator  as  the  man  who  is  will- 
ing to  carry  fifty  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
a  month  when  the  producer  is  not  willing  to 
carry  it  himself.  Mr.  Howard  used  a  chart  and 
chalk  and  Illustrated  with  actual  figures  show- 
ing the  perfectly  legitimate  purchase  and  sale 
of  commodities  from  one  market  to  another 
which  multiplied  the  transaction  on  a  single 
amount  of  grain  which  is  misinterpreted  in 
using  the  multiplication  of  trade  compared 
with  the  actual  grain  used. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  criticise  the  services  of  me  n 
who  are  benefiting  the  farmer  and  the  public  in 
this  matter  of  shouldering  a  responsibility.  We 
should  not  pass  legislation  which  would  wipe 
off  two  of  the  best  markets  In  the  northwest. 
He  stated  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  state  that 
gamblers  were  boosting  the  prices  to  their  own 
advantage. 

Mr.  Howard  compared  the  advantage  that  the 
option  market  had  in  the  trading  of  wheat  in 
stabilizing  the  price  over  the  potato  market 
where  no  future  market  protected  the  price  in 
carrying  a  surplus  crop.  He  stated  emphatically 
that  there  was  an  honest  market  in  Minneapo- 
lis and  showed  that  where  there  were  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  shipping  the  wheat  from 
Canada  and  the  Northwest  to  other  points,  Min- 
neapolis drew  the  wheat  on  account  of  paying 
a  better  price  and  making  out  of  It  the  best  flour 
in  the  world.  He  said  that  twenty  million  bar- 
rels of  flour  were  made  in  Minnesota  in  a  year 
and  that  these  barrels  placed  end  to  end  would 
reach  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  and  Lon- 
don and  Paris  and  back  again  to  Minnesota, 
and  that  the  dairy  foods  and  by-products  of  this 
milling  business  enabled  the  dairy  business  of 
the  Northwest  to  flourish,  also  making  Minne- 
sota one  of  the  greatest  dairy  states  in  the 
Union.  He  said  It  was  the  great  rocks  in'  the 
Mississippi  river  that  made  Minneapolis,  and 
that  all  of  the  natural  features  in  advertising 
which  made  Minneapolis  a  great  market.  The 
destruction  of  future  trading  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  ruin  the  market  notwithstanding  all 
of  these  conditions. 

He  referred  to  Buffalo  as  being  the  logical 
place  on  the  map  which  Minneapolis  has  se1 
cured  and  that  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  the 
world  if  legislation  such  as  Is  proposed  would 
drive  the  business  from  Minneapolis.  There  are 
men  superior  to  the  members  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis Chamber  of  Commerce  who  boasted  of  their 
methods  and  of  the  men  and  that  the  people 
of  the  Northwest  should  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  trading  is  so 
small  that  it  is  absolutely  to  the  interest  of 
the  grain  growers  more  than  it  is  to  the  Min- 
neapolis Chamber  of  Commerce  and  that  these 
conditions  prevail.. 

He  compared  the  conditions  in  Minnesota  with 
that  of  North  Dakota,  where  political  agitators 
had  gone  into  the  state  and  thrown  them  into 
debt,  and  such  a  condition  that  it  would  require 
twenty-five  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
to  get  out  from  under  the  heavy  load.  In  North 
Dakota,  as  they  are  endeavoring  to  do  in  Min- 
nesota, they  go  over  the  heads  of  those  who 
know  marketing  problems  and  stir  up  antag- 
onism. He  showed  that  great  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  method  of  marketing,  and  that  the 
methods  would  improve  as  time  advanced  with- 
out legislation  ;  that  the  electric  line/5  had  su- 
perseded the  old  tallow  candle  because  of  their 
efficiency  without  legislation,  and  that  the  meth- 
ods of  marketing  would  as  logically  succeed 
each  other  as  they  were  proved  to  be  better. 
He  said  the  existing  machinery  should  not  be 
torn  down  until  something  better  is  conceived 
of  and  proved  to  be  a  better  method. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  welcomes  any  man 
to  come  in  and  present  better  plans  or  to  com- 
pare plans  With  a  view  to  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  those  of  the  existing  machinery 
at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Anderson,  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion also,  arose  to  state  to  the  convention  that 
the  spirited  argument  which  they  had  listened 
to  for  from  two  to  three  hours  in  the  afternoon 
was  just  such  as  they  had  to  listen  to  all  day, 
and  sometimes  late  into  the  night,  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  and  stated  that  he  wondered  if 
many  of  the  farmers  realized  that  they  were 
benefited  as  much  by  the  markets  going  up  in 
the  fluctuations  as  they  were  hurt  in  the  mar- 
kets going  down. 

On  Thursday  morning  on  account  of  get- 
ting the  sentiment  of  the  Minnesota  Associ- 
ation before  the  Legislature,  the  resolutions 
committee  had  a  resolution  prepared  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  and  the  creden- 
tials committee  called  for  the  voting  dele- 
gates to  separate  themselves  from  the  other 
members  of  the  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  on  this  resolution.  The  resolution 
as  follows  was  carried  with  but  two  dissent- 
ing votes  of  the  delegates. 

After  this  portion  of  the  business  had  been 
disposed  of  and  Director  H*J.  Farmer  had 
been  delegated  to  carry  the  resolution  adopted 
to  the  Legislature  in  session,  where  the  bill 
was  up  for  discussion,  C.  E.  Eckerle  of  the* 
Chas.  E.  Eckerle  Organizing  Company  was 
called  on  to  speak.    Mr.  Eckerle  spoke  in 
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In  spite  of  the  way  the  Kansas  Farmers 
feel  about  the  price  of  wheat,  the  delegates 
of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers'  convention 
were  in  a  happy  and  optimistic  frame  of  mind. 
More  than  a  thousand  registered  and  the  ses- 
sions were  well  attended.  Discussions  from 
the  floor  were  largely  on  financing  Farmers 
Elevators  including  bookkeeping  systems  and 
methods  of  keeping  straight  ahead  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  until  the  farmers  have  their 
own  Commission  Houses  in  Terminal  Mar- 
kets and  their  own  export  co-operation. 

Back  of  this  last  idea  was  a  steady  under- 
current miming  through  the  convention  to 
the  effect  that  we  need  more  education  in 
order  that  the  farmers  may  be  loyal  to  their 
own,  organization  and  furthermore  that  they 
should  not  try  to  support  so  many  different 
organizations,  but  try  to  get  together  and 
make  one  strong  marketing  organization.  It 
may  be  that  the  fine  outlook  for  crops  had 
something  to#do  with  the  happy  spirit  of  the 
convention  and  the  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  to  continue  along  co-oper- 
ative lines  until  they  solved  their  marketing 
problems. 

Collective  Purchasing 

On  the  above  important  subject,  Frank  My- 
ers of  the  Fanners  Union  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
delivered  a  stirring  talk.  He  told  of  the  buy- 
ing of  coal,  groceries,  dry  goods,  shoes  and 
products  of  other  commodities  in  a  co-oper- 
ative manner. 

Mr.  Myers  declared  that  there  were  three 
things  on  which  the  successful  operation  of  co- 
operation and  collective  buying  was  based. 
First,  the  harmonious  working  together  of 
the  people  interested,  second,  intelligent  man- 
agement, third,  sufficient  capital. 

"Without  any  one  of  these  three  fundamen- 
tals," said  Mr.  Myers,  "any  such  organization 
cannot  succeed." 

"The  organization  in  Nebraska  might  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  from  the  date 
of  organization  to  1919  when  ,the  Association 
was  capitalized  with  nothing  and  sold  only 
to  retail  trade,  and  the  second,  from  1919 
when  the  Association  was  capitalized  to  the 
amount  of  $160,000.00  and  trades  only  as  a 
wholesale  house.  We  now  have  7,000  stock- 
holders, 4,000  of  whom  hold  stock  amount- 
ing to  less  than  $100. 

The  Nebraska  organization  is  divided  into 
six  departments  for  the  purpose  of  economi- 
cal buying  and  selling  of  its  products.  As 
an  example  of  the  efficient  working  of  the 
organization,  Mr.  Myers  pointed  out  that  one- 
third  of  the  binding  twine  used  in  the  state 
was  bought  and  sold  by  that  organization  and 
they  were  able  to  save  the  farmers  around 
4  cents  per  pound.  The  speaker  disputed  the 
statement  recently  made  hy  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Meredith,  that  the  twenty-one  billion 
dollars  worth  of  products  which  the  farmers 
sold  during  the  last  year,  of  which  thirteen 
billion  were  grain  and  livestock,  almost  the 
entire  amount  was  used  by  the  farmers  in 
keeping  alive.  He  said  that  the  thirteen  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  grain  went  to  feed  the 
farmer  and  the  livestock  and  that  a  large  part 
of  the  livestock  went  in  the  same  manner. 

The  other  facts  of  Mr.  Myers'  address  were 
similar  to  his  addresses  at  our  other  State 
Conventions  and  are  reported  elsewhere.  On 
account  of  the  Farmers  Union  Jobbing  Asso- 
ciation of  Kansas,  no  active  steps  were  taken 
to  organize  along  this  line,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  members  of  the  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association  of  Kansas  will  either  or- 


ganize their  own  central  purchasing  agency 
or  join  with  the  Farmers  Union  in  making 
their  organization  fill  the  needs  of  all  on  a 
broad  basis.  This  same  subject  was  treated 
also  by  the  writer  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  his  address  at  Minneapolis.  Both  speakers, 
as  well  as  those  who  spoke  from  the  floor, 
agreed  that  if  the  farmers  could  be  loyal  and 
club  their  products  through  the  Elevators,  the 
volume  would  be  large  enough  to  secure  a 
substantial  discount  on  binding  twine,  coal, 
fertilizer,  feed,  salt  and  other  commodities 
which  can  be  handled  efficiently  through  the 
Elevator. 

Auditing 

Auditing  of  Farmers  Elevators  was  made  a 
big  feature  of  this  Convention,  and  rightly  so, 
because   Kansas   is   the   pioneer  in  auditing 
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work.  To  G.  W.  Lawrence  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  our  whole  movement  is  indebted 
for  putting  the  auditing  business  on  a  good 
service  foundation.  His  method  of  operating 
has  been  adopted  hy  all  other  states  and  is 
now  well  nigh  universal.  About  a  dozen  audi- 
tors are  at  work  in  Kansas  under  the  direction 
of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association. 
Most  of  these  boys  were  introduced  to  the 
Convention  and  delivered  short  addresses  on 
the  various  phases  pf  accounting  in  our 
Elevators. 

Quoting  briefly,  some  of  the  suggestions, 
they  are  as  follows  : 

Perry  White — Three  Points — Be  sure  to  put 
the  year  date  on  your  ledger ;  second,  be  sure 
to  put  down  the  date  of  the  month ;  third, 
make  explanations  in  the  proper  column  of 
what  is  done.  If  this  is  done  you  have  the 
foundation  for  correct  records. 

A.  F.  Koch — Financing — Find  out  in  all 
cases  what  the  company  does  with  the  money 
earned.  Keep  the  money  in  the  business  and 
pay  pro  rate  dividends  in  Capital  Stock  in- 
stead of  cash  until  your  working  capital  equals 
at  least  your  fixed  assets. 

Ed.  J.  Hamil — Economy — After  telling  a 
good  story  in  which  the  little  boy  at  church 


remarked  that  if  the  minister  had  prepared 
his  sermon  better  he  would  not  have  had  to 
work  so  hard.  He  applied  this  to  the  Man- 
ager in  keeping  a  good  set  of  books. 

"We  are,"  he  said,  "back  to  the  pre-war 
times  and  the  Manager  must  keep  his  eye  on 
the  expense  items  and  must  keep  the  over- 
head down." 

W.  E.  Swenson — Cash — The  Baby  Auditor, 
as  they  call  him,  advised  Managers  to  figure 
cash  up  every  day,  keep  better  records  of 
sale  tickets  and  don't  fail  to  check  accounts 
receivable. 

A.  C.  Johnson  said  that  he  was  an  auditor 
and  not  a  speaker  and  said  that  he  was  afraid 
that  if  he  tried  to  make  a  speech  the  audience 
would  act  like  pupils  in  the  school  did  when 
they  had  a  fire  drill  before  the  visiting  super- 
intendent, which  was  "form  a  line  and  march 
out." 

I.  M.  Williams — Credits — "Too  many  Com- 
panies have  a  large  credit  item  of  unpaid 
accounts.  They  are  lax  on  collection  even 
when  on  a  cash  basis.  When  favors  are 
asked  it  may  be  wise  to  have  a  persona! 
check  dated  ahead  and  made  out  to  cover 
the  favor.    Do  not  extend  too  much  credit. 

W.  O.  Sand  made  the  hit  of  the  Convention 
in  delivering  the  most  convulsive  three-minute 
address  ever  listened  to.  He  said,  among 
other  things,  books  are  disagreeable  things  to 
deal  with,  so  he  advised  all  to  put  off  just  as 
long  as  possible  having  anything  to  do  with 
them.  Just  let  us  auditors  stay  long  enough 
to  get  acquainted  and  it  helps  us  out.  I  visited 
a  company  the  other  day  where  the  books 
were  reported  in  perfect  balance.  They  took 
off  a  trial  and  everything  was  fine.  In  no 
account  could  I  get  an  agreement.  The  re- 
checking  showed  them  off  $36,000  at  the  bank. 
The  Auditors  are  full  of  advice  but  the  Man- 
ager never  soaks  up  enough  of  it  to  harm  him. 
If  your  hooks  are  off  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, send  for  us  and  we  will  try  to  help 
you  out. 

The  Farmers  Union,  following  the  lead  of 
the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  of  Kansas,  have 
established  an  auditing  department,  but  their 
work  does  not  seem  to  be  as  satisfactory  as 
the  work  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers,  so 
an  effort  is  being  made  by  the  boys  who  are 
doing  the  auditing  to  get  together  and  work 
under  one  management.  A  meeting  on  this 
line  was  held  at  Salina,  March  2. 

Bonding  and  Insurance 

Mr.  Mansfield,  who  has  charge  of  the  bond- 
ing of  Managers  in  our  12  organized  states 
under  the  National  Association,  stated  that 
upwards  of  150  Managers  are  bonded  in 
Kansas,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $721,650.00. 
Inasmuch  as  this  subject  is  well  understood 
by  all  it  was  not  discussed  at  length,  but 
Mr.  Mansfield  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  audit  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
bonds  and  in  reply  to  the  question  from  a 
delegate,  said  that  the  reason  why  they  were 
so  careful  to  get  the  history  of  the  man  to  be 
bonded  was  that  they  could  not  take  a  chance 
on  a  crook.  This  plan  was  not  embarrass- 
ment to  any  honest  Manager  and  is  a  pro- 
tection to  all.  The  audit  is  also  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  rating  liability  insurance.  It 
was  stated  that  the  Kansas  Rate  will  be  lower 
than  any  other  state  on  account  of  the  experi^ 
ence  of  the  state  and  the  statute  governing 
the  same.  It  was  made  clear  that  the-  low 
rate  of  liability  insurance  was  secured  by 
special  contract  and  that  the  end  of  the  year 
rate  must  be  fixed  by  an  adjustment  based 
upon  the  payroll. 
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FINANCING  FARMERS 
ELEVATORS 

This  subject  was  not  definitely  assigned  in 
the  program,  excepting  to  Editor  Myers,  who 
discussed  it  in  connection  with  other  items 
in  his  evening  address.  On  this  point  the 
speaker  called  attention  to  several  methods 
now  in  use  where  the  stockholders  sign  for 
loans  at  the  bank  to  guarantee  the  directors 
in  matters  of  personal  endorsement.  In  Indi- 
ana, farmers*  elevators  are  using  a  form  ot 
bond,  in  which  each  stockholder  becomes  per- 
sonally liable  and  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  money  borrowed  at  the  bank.  The  directors 
issue  notes  as  needed,  but  the  notes  are  cov- 
ered and  protected  by  the  guarantee  bond 
which  has  back  of  it  the  signatures  and  there- 
fore the  financial  responsibility  of  all  the 
stockholders.  The  New  York  plan  provides 
individual  credit  certificates  issued  for  a  hye- 
vear  period  and  fully  described  in  connection 
with  the  report  of  the  Iowa  convention  in 
the  February  Journal.  South  Dakota  prac- 
tices the  plan  of  issuing  certificates  or  elevator 
notes  due  upon  demand  on  a  reasonable 
notice,  in  lieu  of  cash,  when  settling  with 
farmers.  Kansas  comes  forward  with  two 
important  ideas  or  plans.  The  first  is  very 
unique.  When  the  elevator  needed  money 
each  farmer  was  asked  to  bring  in  a  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  and  leave  it  for  several 
months.  A  settlement  date  was  agreed  upon 
when  the  wheat  was  brought  in,  at  the  then 
market  price.  This  has  helped  many  a  com- 
pany in  Kansas  to  tide  through  the  present 
year.  Another  plan  very  far-reaching  in  its 
effect  is  to  be  found  in  a  bill  now  before  the( 
legislature,  providing  for  licensing  farmers 
elevators  as  public  warehouses.  Grain  shall 
be  inspected  and  graded  into  the  house, 
whereupon  a  warehouse  receipt  is  issued  which 
is  good  for  collateral  as  a  basis  for  borrow- 
ing money.  This  plan  is  destined  to  come 
into  much  more  general  use  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Our  Own  Banks 

In  Kansas,  as  in  all  other  states,  there  are 
many  farmers'  banks,  and  many  banks  m 
which  farmers  are  stockholders  and  directors. 
These  banks  are  a  basis  for  credit  by  farmers 
and  farmers'  elevators  wherever  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  credit.  So  far  as  shown  at  the 
convention,  the  banks  in  Kansas  are  doing 
their  full  duty  towards  fanners'  elevators. 
There  is  a  cordial  relationship  existing  be- 
tween them.  Banks  are  straining  the  point  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  farmers,  who 
are  their  patrons.  There  exists,  however,  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  have 
more  to  say,  regarding  the  terminal  banks, 
either  through  the  local  banks  or  through  the 
elevators,  or  in  a  direct  personal  way.  No 
steps  were  taken  by  resolution  or  otherwise 
to  set  in  motion  any  positive  action  along  this 
line. 

In  the  discussion,  generally  throughout  the 
invention  much  stress  was  put  upon  the  de- 
sirability of  having  all  elevators  run  on  a 
cash  basis.  The  auditors  made  clear  that 
this  was  not  being  done  and  could  not  be 
done  in  many  cases.  More  adequate  finance 
is  looked  upon  as  a  help  all  along  the  line. 

Grain  Grading 

The  State  Grain  Inspection  Department 
submitted  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
wheat  and  offered  a  prize  to  the  Manager 
who  could  make  the  best  inspection.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  Managers  entered  the  con- 
test. W.  L.  Smith,  Manager  of  Radium  was 
the  high  man,  averaging  48  per  cent  J.  F. 
sMoyer  of  Seward  was  the  second  highest 
and  Marian  Anderson  of  Bucklin  and  Geo. 
W.  Newfork  of  Hymer  tied  for  third  place. 
The  average  grading  of  the  papers  turned 
in  to  the  Inspection  Department  by  the 
managers  was  27  per  cent. 


Inventories 

In  Kansas,  as  in  the  other  states  where 
this  matter  came  up  at  the  conventions  this 
year,  it  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  inventory  should  be  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  not  by  the  Managers  alone. 
Auditors  and  others  gave  reports  on  sev- 
eral companies  where  the  earnings  were  not 
correctly  shown  because  the  inventories 
were  not  correctly  made  and  accurate.  The 
Director  cannot  shirk  his  responsibility  if 
things  go  wrong.  He  is  financially  liable  and 
responsible  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  neg- 
lected his  duty.  For  that  reason  the  director 
must  take  proper  interest  in  the  company. 
Not  only  must  he  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  board  but  he  must  take  part  in  making 
the  inventory  when  the  cut-off  comes.  Any 
director  who  neglects  this  important  part  of, 
the  work  is  not  doing  his  full  duty. 

THE  MANAGER'S  SESSION* 

The  Manager's  session  was  presided-  over 
by  Mr.  Harkrader  of  Pratt.  There  was  a 
fairly   good   attendance    of   Managers  al- 
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though  quite  a  number  of  Managers  attend- 
ed the  general  session  instead  of  going  to 
the  Manager's  meeting.  No  definite  action 
was  taken  at  this  meeting.  The  Managers 
talked  over  the  general  problems  of  im- 
proving the  trade  of  the  local  Elevators. 

Manager  Frey  of  Fowler  spoke  in  favor 
of  frequent  audits  by  public  accountants  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  confidence  in  the 
stockholders  in  the  Company  and  it's 
Management.  Auditors  are  not  supposed  to 
keep  the  books  but  only  check  them  up  and 
give  advice  to  the  Manager. 

A  representative  of  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
culture College  announced  short  courses  of- 
fered by  the  college  in  March.  One  in 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  and  another 
course  in  grain  marketing. 

Mr  Bryan  of  Greensburg  spoke  in  behalf 
of  entering  the  Western  Weighing  Associa- 
tion as  individual  companies  when  they 
could  possibly  do  so.  The  rest  of  the  time 
was  taken  up  by  talks  of  individual  members 
along  the  lines  of  generally  improving  the 
companies  which  the  boys  are  managing. 

Election  of  Directors 

Mr.  Thorpe,  reporting  for  the  nomina- 
tion committee  placed  the  nomination  for 
three  years,  Mr.  Bryan  of  Greensboro,  Mr. 
Bragg  of  Dodge  City.  There  was  some 
confusion  and  discussion  of  the  matter  and 
the  committee  was  increased  by  addition  of 
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new  names  and  the  committee  retired  and 
brought  in  the  following  nomination  for 
directors  for  the  next  three  years: 

Mr.  O.  M.  Findly  of  Oketo,  Mr.  M.  H. 
Rice  of  Delphos  and  F.  E.  Daily  of  Protec- 
tion. Mr.  G.  W.  Lawrence,  speaker  to  the 
point  of  nomination,  stated  that  he  thought 
modesty  had  kept  the  committee  from  nom- 
inating E.  G.  Thorpe  of  Protection.  He 
made  the  motion  that  Mr.  Thorp's  name  be 
substituted  for  Mr.  Daily.  The  president 
put  the  motion  and  -it  carried.  The  presi- 
dent then  asked  for  further  nomination  from 
the  delegates  but  none  was  offered  and  the 
nominations  were  closed  and  the  president 
put  the  motion  with  the  result  that  Mr. 
Findly,  Rice  and  Thorp  were  unanimously 
elected.  Attention  was  called  to  the  non- 
attendance  of  Mr.  Einsel  who  was  absent  on 
account  of  his  age  and  possible  illness. 
Inasmuch  as  he  has  been  a  faithful  member 
of  the  Board  for  years  and  always  a  booster 
of  the  work,  the  resolution  was  passed 
thanking  him  for  his  services. 


POSITIONS  AND  THE 
MANAGERS*  ASSOCIATIONS 

Word  comes  to  us  that  one  Farmers  Ele- 
vator has  declined  to  hire  a  man  as  their 
manager  because  he  was  a  member  of  a 
Managers'  Association.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  such  a  condition. 

When  a  man  will  spend  his  fhoney  to  bet- 
ter himself,  when  he  will,  by  association 
with  his  fellow  managers,  get  together  in 
closed  session  and  discuss  his  problems, 
thus  making  himself  more  capable  to  han- 
dle the  problems  which  confront  him,  he 
should  be  most  heartily  commended  in- 
stead of  condemned. 

The  only  excuse,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
for  having  closed  sessions  permitting  only 
Manager  Members  to  attend,  is  so  that  the. 
Managers  can  get  in  a  room  by  themselves 
and  discuss  the  conditions  frankly  and 
freely  without  any  fear  of  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  any  attending  visitors,  be  they  com- 
mercial merchants,  propagandists,  members 
of  Farm  Organizations,  oi  others.  By  get- 
ting right  into  a  closed  session  and  telling 
the  treatment  that  they  receive  from  the 
various  Grain  Exchange  Firms  as  well  as 
those  from  whom  the  Managers  purchase 
such  articles  as  coal,  twine,  etc.,  the  Man- 
agers will  assist  each  other;  by  telling  where 
they  buy  at  the  best  prices  and  sell  at  the 
best  prices  they  will  get  real  practical  in- 
formation. Too  many  times  the  man  with 
a  real  complaint  has  hesitated  from  making 
it,  because  of  the  general  composition  of 
his  audience. 

The  Managers  can  guard  against  any 
feeling  against  their  associations  by  seeing 
to  it  that  press  statements  are  given  out 
that  will  keep  the  farmers  stockholders  ade- 
quately informed  as  to  what  the  association 
is  doing.  The  stockholders  themselves 
should  appreciate  that  they  have  a  Man- 
ager who  is  alive,  anxious  to  learn  and 
keen  to  get  the  very  latest  information  on 
business  methods  if  they  hire  a  manager 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Managers  Associa- 
tion. 


FARMERS   ELEVATOR  COM- 
PANY OF  PLYMOUTH,  NE- 
BRASKA, DECLARES  8% 
DIVIDEND 

Plymouth,  Neb. — An  8  per  cent  dividend 
was  declared  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Farmers  Elevator  Company  of  Plymouth 
held  recently.  The  company  did  a  $300,000 
business  during  the  past  year.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  H.  C.  Naspel,  president;  Wm.  Gum- 
mert,  vice-president;  Otto  Krueger,  secre- 
tary; Ed  Mader,  treasurer. 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Business  gave  signs  of  a  general  revival 
luring  the  middle  of  the  month,  our  index 
lumber  of  twenty  necessary  commodities 
-f  life  advancing  from  4,000  to  4,100  but  it  has 
lumped  back  again.  Bank  clearings  also 
ook  a  general  rise  but  now  they  are  back 
gain  a  little  above  where  they  ended  with 
mr  last  chart,  February  5th.  Future  prices 
if  our  6  commodities  also  went  up,  giv- 
ng  a  general  good  outlook  for  the  future 
>ut  now  they  are  back  to  the  low  level 
igain.  It  is  noticeable  that  bonds  have 
Iropped  off  while  stocks  went  up  in  price 
md  then  at  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
lumped  again.  Cattle  prices  have  ad- 
vanced from  a  high  of  $9.00  on  February 
ith  to  a  high  of  $9.50  on  February  23rd. 
Jogs,  however,  have  held  about  steady. 
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Black  line,  hog  receipts  seven  markets. 
Dotted  line,  Chicago  price  trend 


Black  line,  cattle  receipts  seven  markets. 
Dotted  line  price  trend  at  Chicago 

The  Illinois  Agriculture  Association  re- 
ports that  about  half  of  the  wool  pool  has 
)een  sold.  They  state  that  the  importation 
jf  the  foreign  wools  has  been  a  bearish 
'actor  and  prevented  any  great  activities 
A  domestic  wool.  Six  million  pounds  have 
seen  sold.  Prices  average  about  40%  of 
:he  last  year's  various  grades.  C.  J.  Faw- 
:ett,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  wool  and  pool 
ivork  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration Department  of  Co-operative  Market- 
ing, states  that  so  long  as  the  wool  grow- 
:rs  have  no  protection  in  the  way  of  tariff 
md  so  long  as  the  foreign  exchange  is  de- 
moralized, the  clip  from  abroad  will  con- 
tinue to  set  wool  prices. 

Many  business  establishments  continue 
to  fail,  the  total  for  the  weeks  up  to  Feb- 
ruary 17th  this  year  being  2,871  compared 
to  884  last  year.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  the  failures  are  getting  slightly  fewer 
in  number  as  the  year  progresses.  These 
reports  are  made  by  Bradstreets. 

In  their  "Trade  at  a  Glance"  column, 
showing  trade  conditions  in  many  cities,  the 
outstanding  feature  is  that  dry  goods  trade 
is  increasing.  More  optimism  is  reported 
generally;  iron  and  steel  report  shows  busi- 
ness with  small  orders  gradually  picking  up 
but  there*  is  an  improvement  in  implement 
buying. 

Prices  on  iron,  steel,  coal  and  coke  are 
still  declining. 

Wheat  exports  for  the  33  weeks  ending 
February  17th  298,716,885  bushels  compared 
to  188,212,678  bushels  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Corn  exports  for  the  same 
period,  13,125,169  bushels  against  2,219,636 
bushels  a  year  ago.  Consumption  of  cotton 
is  picking  up. 


Reason  Enough 

Susie — "Papa,  what  makes  a  man  always 
give  a  woman  a  diamond  engagement  ring?" 
Her  Father. — "The  woman." 


A  Get-Rich-Quick  Scheme 

"If  you  have  a  plan  for  saving  a  thou- 


sand dollars  a  year,  please  unfold  it,"  im- 
plored Terry. 

"I  am  simply  going  to  buy  my  food- 
stuffs from  the  farmer  at  the  price  he  usu- 
ally receives,"  explained  Berry,  "and  then 
sell  them  to  myself  at  the  price  I  generally 
pay." 
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Reliable  a§  Horses 

and  MuchFaster ! 

YOU  can  depend  upon  your  Huber  Light  Four  to  serve 
you  as  steadily  and  dependably  as  your  horses  ever  have. 
It  is  ready  to  work,  every  day,  all  day,  unaffected  by 
heat,  flies,  or  fatigue 

The  Huber  Light  Four  pulls  three  plows  and  turns  an  acre 
an  hour.  It  gets  the  plowing  done  on  the  few  choice  days 
when  the  ground  is  just  right  and  assures  a  bigger  yield.  It 

works  the  ground  more  thoroughly. 
It  saves  time  at  harvest  and  does 
all  belt  work,  even  running  a  light 
thresher. 

The  makers  of  the  Huber  Light  Four  are 
pioneer  tractor  builders  with  20  years' 
tractor  experience  behind  them.  Every 
year  they  have  won  fast  friends  by  making 
a  reliable  and  dependable  tractor.  Huber 
tractors  are  firmly  established.  They  are 
here  to  stay.  And  the  makers  will  always 
be  ready  to  give  you  the  support  you  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  manufacturer. 


The  Huber  Clutch 

Among  the  features  that  contrib- 
ute to  the  exceptional  dependabil- 
ity of  the  Huber  is  the  counter 
balanced  friction  clutch.  The 
friction  arm  is  screwed  on  the  end 
of  the  transmission  shaft  assuring 
perpetual  rigidity.  Pull  the  lever 
and  the  friction  collar  moves  toward 
the  motor  expanding  the  friction 
shoes  against  the  inside  of  the  fly- 
wheel. There  is  no  end  thrust  on  the 
motor  or  transmission.  The  large 
friction  area  assures  a  tight  grip  and 
makes  smooth  engagement  possi- 
ble. This  is  only  one  of  many  Hu- 
ber points  of  superiority. 


You  are  sure  of  the  serviceyou  will  &et 
from  the  Huber.  Write  for  booklet  "The 
Foundation  of  Tractor  Dependability." 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO. 

1 1 5  Center  Street  Marion, Ohio 

Canadian  Branch — Brandon,  Man. 
Makers  also  of  the  Huber  Jr.  Thresher 


12  H.P.on 
Draw  Bar 

25  HP  on 
Belt  Pulley 


HubeR 


Draws  three 
bottoms 

Turns  an  acre 
an  hour 


THE  TRACTOR  DEPENDABLE' 
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DEVIL 

WORM 

CAPSULES^ 

Guaranteed  to  Free  Your  Live 
Stock  of  Worms  in  24  Hours 

Worms  cause  70#>  of  livestock  loeees.  Stop  this 
terrific,  unnecessary  loss  NOW,  Discard  the 
slow  working,  uncertain  methods.  My  Davil  Worm 
Capsules  are  proven  sure  fire,  worm  destroyers.  1 
guarantee  them  to  kill  and  carry  off  those  pro  fit -eating, 
fife  destroying  worms;  put  your  live  stock  in  perfect 
condition.  Government  Experts  say  Worm  Powder 
mixed  in  feed  is  not  effective.  In  Government  teste 
the  principal  Ingredient  used  In  my  Red  Devil  Cap- 
sules has  proven  the  best  for  removing  worms 
The  best  is  the  surest,  safest  and  quickest. 

Send  No  Money 

Just  send  your  order.  Pay  postman  on  delivery.  I 
will  send  you  the  best  worm  capsules  known  to  science 
at  a  price  you  cannot  equal  anywhere.  If  after  trial  for 
any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied,)  will  refund  your  money 

Red  Devil  For  Hogs 

i  nn  Red  Devi| 

1  uu  Hog  Capsules 
Set  of  instruments 
and  instruc-  "7  nr 
tions,  post-*">j^ 
paid  only. .. 
Extra  Capsules, 
Postpaid 

25  $  X.50 

XOO   4.75 

SOO   20.00 

IOOO   3S.00 

Blue  Devil  for  Sheep  and  Goats 

lHA  Blue  Devil  Sheep  and 
1UW       Goat  Capsules 
Set  of  instruments,  and  «/jOO 
instructions,   postpaid,  mm 

only  

Extra  Capsules, Postpaid 

2S  ...$1.75        SOO  $21.00 

10O...  S.OO     IOOO   40.00 

Instruments  used  for  Hogs,  Sheep 

or  Goats  fit  all  worm  capsules. 

Yellow  Devil  for  Horses 
Remove  Bots  and  Worms 

1 0  Yellow  Devil  Capsules 
Jaw  Spreader  and  in-  $OSO 
structions.     postpaid  %) 
Extra  Capsules,  Postpaid 
6  $2.00         12  %3.60sgP 

Green  Devil   For  Cattle  ' 
Caret  Stomach  Impaction  Quickly.   Send  fer  Circular 

PRFF  My  Big  Bargain,  Catalog  of  farmers'  and 
r  JxEid  stock  growers'  instruments,  drugs,  remedies 
and  supplies,  such  as  syringes,  castrating  knives,  tro- 
cars, hve  stock  supplies  and  artificial  breeders'  instru- 
ments. Send  for  it  today. 

Charles  M.  Hick  &  Co. 
177  North  State  St,  Dept.  H-2    Chicago,  fllo 


WORLDS  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BY  CHARLES  5.  MICHAELS 


Long  &  Hansen  Co. 

Live  Stock 
Commission 

Chicago,  III.    So.  SI.  Paul,  Minn. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

SHEEP 


CATTLE 


HOGS 


I.ANDOI.OGY  SPECIAL  1TUMBEB  lust  out 

containing  1921  facts  of  clover  land  m  Mari- 
nette County.  Wisconsin.  If  for  a  home  01 
as  an  Investment  you  are  thinking  of  buylnt 
good  farm  lands  where  farmers  grow  rich 
send  at  once  for  this  special  numher  or  Land- 
ology.  It  Is  free  on  request  Address  Bkld- 
more-Blehle  Land  Oo,  384  BTddmora-Klehl. 
*>\djr..  Marinette,  Wis. 


Farm  reserves  of  wheat  in  all  positions 
on  March  1  in  the  United  States,  as  shown 
by  the  private  reports  indicate  holding  of 
around  190,000,000  bu,  compared  with  166,- 
000,000  bu  last  year,  and  with  two  excep- 
tions are  the  largest  on  record.  This  show- 
ing is  not  surprising  and  is  simply  a  re- 
flection of  the  holding  tendency  on  the  part 
of  farmers  which  has  been  in  evidence  for 
so  long.  The  stock  in  interior  elevators 
and  mills  are  around  80,000,000  bu,  compared 
with  119,000,000  bu  last  year,  while  the 
visible  supply  is  28,000,000  bu,  against  50,- 
000,000  bu  last  year,  showing  total  supplies 
in  the  country  of  around  298,000,000  bu, 
compared  with  335,000,000  bu  last  year. 

Domestic  bread  and  seed  requirements  for 
the  next  four  months  are  around  185,000,000 
bu  at  a  minimum,  and  with  a  normal  carry 
over  of  70,000,000  bu  allowed  for  the  report 
suggests  not  to  exceed  50,000,000  bu  left  for 
export  from  Mai  en  J  lo  June  30.  Of  this 
quantity  probably  over  20,000,000  bu  is 
already  sold  for  export  and  still  unshipped. 
The  actual  clearances  of  domestic  wheat  of 
late  have  been  averaging  around  4,500,000 
bu  per  week  and  there  has  been  more  or 
less  business  doing  recently  so  that  statis- 
tics can  be  regarded  as  indicating  that  the 
United  States  will  not  go  into  the  new  crop 
with  any  burdensome  surplus.  Of  the  28,- 
000,000  bu.  in  the  visible  supply  around  18,- 
000,000  bu  is  at  the  seaboard  or  gulf  or  in 
transit  and  will  be  cleared  shortly. 

Imports  from  Canada 

Imports  of  Canadian  grain  into  the 
United  States  have  been  averaging  around 
500,000  bu  per  week  of  late  and  the  reports 
on  interior  mill  and  elevator  stocks  and  the 
supplies  at  terminal  markets  include  the 
amounts  of  Canadian  on  hand  at  the  time, 
the  returns  were  made,  and  show  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  imports  there  would  have 
been  a  very  tight  situation.  The  latter  is  very 
likely  to  be  in  evidence  before  the  new  crop 
is  harvested  as  stocks  of  flour  in  second 
hands  are  light  and  there  will  be  no  large 
holdings  on  July  1  this  year,  while  last 
year  probably  8,000,000  barrels  were  on 
hand.  The  consumption  of  wheat  has  not 
fallen  off  materially  despite  all  reports  to 
the  contrary  as  the  high  freight  rates_  have 
simply  resulted  in  country  mills  doing  a 
much  larger  business  than  usual  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mills  at  the  leading  markets, 
which  are  forced  to  buy  wheat  from  the 
country  and  pay  the  high  freight  and  then 
reship  the  flour  at  an  equally  high  price. 
The  Government  report  on  January  1 
showed  farm  holdings  of  192,000,000  bu 
which  did  not  include  the  amounts  needed 
for  spring  seeding,  while  the  private  reports 
issued  for  March  1  include  the  seed  re- 
quirements. It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
government  figures  which  will  be  issued 
next  week  will  make  a  more  bullish  show- 
ing than  the  private  reports. 

Foreign  Buying 

There  has  been  some  falling  off  in  the 
foreign  buying  of  wheat  of  late  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Argentine  and  Australia  have 
been  underselling  the  United  States.  Ar- 
gentine is  said  to  have  sold  grain  as  much 
as  20c  under  American,  but  these  transac- 
tions represented  sales  of  low  grades  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  choice 
grain.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  damp  grain 
in  Argentine  this  season  and  private  reports 
continue  to  claim  a  surplus  of  only  93,000,- 


000  bu  for  export.  Around  30  per  cent  of 
the  arrivals  at  Buenos  Aires  have  been  damp 
and  unfit  for  shipment.  The  Argentine  gov- 
ernment has  announced  its  intention  of  pre- 
venting a  happening  like  that  of  last  year 
whe  it  overexported  and  was  forced  to  buy 
wheat  in  the  United  States.  It  looks  as 
though  exports  would  be  prohibited  when 
a  certain  amount  of  wheat  was  cleared  and 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  carryover. 

Practically  all  of  the  Australian  estimates 
show  not  to  exceed  80,000,000  bu  available 
for  export  in  that  country  of  which  50,000,- 
000  bu  have  already  been  sold.  Clearances 
from  there  are  very  heavy  now  as  the  result 
of  these  sales  the  bulk  of  the  grain  going 
to  the  United  Kingdom  which  accounts  for 
that  country  being  out  of  the  market  as  a 
buyer.  Floods  are  reported  in  parts  of 
Australia  at  the  present  time  and  there  has 
been  more  or  less  persistent  rains  in  that 
country  and  in  Argentine  which  have  cer- 
tainly had  some  effect  on  the  quality.  Man- 
churia is  selling  wheat  to  Europe  much 
cheaper  than  any  other  country.  While 
parts  of  China  are  reported  as  starving  it 
seems  strange  that  another  section  should 
be  selling  wheat  for  export,  but  this  is  due 
to  political  conditions  as  the  Japanese  con- 
trol the  Manchurian  trade.  Famine  has 
been  officially  reported  in  three  sections  of 
the  central  provinces  of  India  which  have  a 
relatively  large  acreage  and  drought  con- 
tinues over  a  territory  embracing  around 
9,000,000  acres  out  of.  a  total  of  23,500,000. 
The  latter  compares  with  27,000,000  acres 
last  year.  It  is  expected  that  while  India 
may  export  small  quantities  of  wheat  from 
time  to  time  that  as  an  exporter  it  need 
not  be  considered, 

European  Imports 

A  French  official  statement  estimated  that 
the  import  needs  of  European  countries  was 
260,000,000  bu  for  the  balance  of  the  season 
while  exporting  countries  had  a  surplus  of 
293,000,000  bu.  This  indicates  a  surplus 
over  demand  of  33,000,000  bu,  which  com- 
pares with  around  150,000,000  bu  on  July  1, 
1920.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  very  close 
adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  the  world 
over,  and  that  if  Argentine  and  Australia 
can  clear  all  their  wheat  by  August  1  that 
the  United  State's  will  be  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish the  bulk  of  the  European  needs  for 
the  early  part  of  the  1921-1922  season  the 
same  as  was  the  case  early  the  present  sea- 
son. Any  material  loss  in  the  United  States 
or  Canadian  crop  this  year  might  result  in 
a  situation  where  the  world's  demands,  even 
on  a  reduced  consumptive  basis  might  ex- 
ceed the  qualities  available  for  export. 

European  crop  reports  are  generally 
favorable.  The  mild  weather  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  United  States  this  winter 
has  also  been  experienced  in  Europe.  The 
French  wheat  acreage  is  officially  reported 
at  12,137,000  against  11,369,000  acres  last 
year.  In  Roumania  the  acreage  is  about 
double  that  of  last  year  hut  is  stin  20  per 
cent  below  the  average.  European  authori- 
ties estimate  that  while  the  wheat  crop 
there  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  year 
that  requirements  will  also  be  larger.  Ger- 
many has  been  buying  wheat  rather  freely 
in  the  world's  market  of  late  and  estimates 
of  total  world's  takings  for  the  season  will 
have  to  be  revised  upwards  in  consequence. 
A  scarcity  of  wheat  for  seed  is  reported 
from  Russia. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 
A  TRACTOR 

you  want  it  to  work,  not 
to  look  at.  An  idle  trac- 
tor is  an  expensive 
luxury. 


THE  RELIABLE  CO-OPERATIVE  TRACTOR 


A  co-operative  service  and  sales  plan 
has  been  worked  out  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. This  tractor  will  be  handled 
through  your  elevator,  and  we  have 
arranged  to  furnish  an  expert  service 
man  for  each  community.  He  will 
give  you  quick  repair  service  when 
time  means  money,  and  will  also  help 
you  with  expert  advice  on  your  power 
farming  problems.  Your  tractor  must 
be  kept  going. 

SOLD  RIGHT— IS  RIGHT— BUY  NOW 

Careful  investigation  by  your  officials  proved  that  this  tractor  is 
best  adapted  to  your  needs — it  has  plenty  of  power,  is  easy  to 
operate,  and  the  price  is  low.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  part  to 
make  you  more  successful — buy  a  tractor  through  your  S^P* 
OWN  organization  and  thus  do  y  our  part. 


Ask  your  local  elevator  for  details,  or  write  as  direct 


THE  RELIABLE    TRACTOR  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 


^  & 
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Pioneer  Commission  Company 


The  Farmers  Co-operative  Commission 
Company  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  have  set  the 
pace  and  given  a  good  example  for  farmers 
to  follow  in  our  larger  markets  as  well  as  in 
many  similar  small  markets.  Hutchinson  is 
not  a  small  marketing  city,  however,  being 
second  to  Kansas  City  in  wheat. 

The  present  officers  and  directors  who  have 
stood  loyally  back  of  the  Farmers  Co-opera- 
tive   Commission    Company    at  Hutchinson, 
must   be  classed   as   pioneers.    They  faced 
hardship,  heresy  charges,  prejudices  and  fears 
from  within  the  co-operative  ranks.   From  the 
outside  they  fought  the  battle  with  the  ex- 
change rules  and  secured  the  early  co-opera- 
tive  membership   of   record   in   the  United 
States.   They  pioneered  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
in  a  wise  way  as  it  has  turned  out.    Mr.  J.  D. 
McReynolds,  president  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors says  the  company  was  formed  in  response 
to  a  demand  from  the  elevator  companies  ot 
the  southwest  part  of   Kansas.     "After  we 
were  organized  and  in  operation  we  made 
application  for  membership  on  the  Grain  Ex- 
change and  were  admitted  without  opposition. 
We  feel,  as  a  company,  that  this  act  on  the 
part  of  the  mills  and  other  grain  merchants 
of  Hutchinson  was  right  and  wise  and  has 
worked  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
The  farmers'  company  has  grown  and  the  ex- 
change has  increased  in  volume  of  business 
also     The  farmers'  company  has  brought  a 
great  volume  of  new  business  to  Hutchinson. 
°  A   G   McReynolds  has  been  the  manager 
for 'the  past  five  years.    He  is  now  vice- 
president-  of  the  Hutchinson  Exchange  and  a 
leading  business  man  of  southwest  Kansas. 
Mac,  as  the  boys  call  him,  grew  up  on  a  tarm 
in  Missouri.    Later  he  moved  to  a  Kansas 
farm  from  which  he  graduated  as  a  manager 
of  a  farmers'  elevator  at  Montezuma,    rie  is 
a  type  of  the  kind  of  man  we  need  to  head 
our  rapidly  growing  terminal  marketing  move- 
ment. 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  all  dirt  farmers 
who  have  made  a  success  of  their  business. 
All  have  been  active  in  their  local  elevators 
They  have  served  as  officers  of  banks  and 
have  opened  stores.  They  are  a  strong  com- 
bination of  good  sense,  integrity,  business  ex- 
perience, co-operative  determination  and  en- 
thusiasm. Had  they  lacked  some  of  the  essen- 
tials there  might  be  a  different  story  to  tell 
than  the  very  successful  history  now  back  ot 
the  Commission  company.  It  was  a  real  hard 
struggle  to  get  started.  Even  the  small  re- 
quirements of  twenty  member  elevators  neces- 
sary to  get  a  charter  seemed  well  nigh  im- 
possible. The  farmers  did  not  have  faith  and 
outside  interests  were  hostile.  By  special 
promises  they  finally  got  twenty  and  started. 
Now  they  have  sixty-one  companies  lined  up 
as  members  which  operate  eighty  houses. 
They  have  a  branch  office  at  Wichita. 

The  officers  are:  J.  W.  McReynolds,  presi- 
dent. Montezuma,  farmer,  banker  and  stock- 
man; H.  S.  Hartshorn,  secretary-treasurer 
also  vice-president,  Ford,  Kansas,  farmer  and 
stockman;  W.  F.  Brown,  vice-president, 
Byers  Kansas,  farmer  and  merchant;  J.  l. 
Hardy  vice-president,  Brenham,  Kansas, 
farmer,  said  to  be  growing  1,000  acres  ot 
wheat  this  year.  W.  G.  Howard,  vice-presi- 
dent, has  removed  to  Iowa,  but  is  still  on  the 
board.  He  is  still  cherished  and  beloved  for 
what  he  has  done  for  co-operation  in  Kansas. 
His  associates  give  him  up  to  Iowa  with 
regrets  and  hope  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  he  may  open  a  branch  office  in  Iowa, 
r  at  least  co-operate  with  the  boys  in  Iowa 
nutting  forward  this  same  kind  of  work, 
-ng  the  popular  employees  of  the  corn- 
Bernard  Megaffin,  mayor  at  Wichita. 


He  was  for  many  years  manager  of  the  Pratt 
Equity  Exchange,  which  he  made  one  of  the 
most  successful  institutions  in  the  state. 

G.  D.  Estes,  vice-president  of  the  F.  G.  D. 
A.  of  Kansas  and  a  large  farmer  at  Stafford, 
in  the  grain  department  of  Hutchinson. 

W.  H.  Poling,  traveling  representative, 
known  as  "Bill."  Bill  was  born  into  the  co- 
operative movement  at  a  school  near  Fells- 
burg,  where  Dr.  Hartshorn  officiated.  Later 
on  he  managed  in  a  very  successful  manner 
the  Fellsburg  Equity  Exchange. 

W.  L  Dunbar  of  Haviland,  Kansas,  reports 
that  the  farmers  and  citizens  of  Haviland  met 
at  a  public  meeting  recently  and  pledged 
$18,000  without  soliciting  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  general  merchandise  store  at 
Haviland.  The  largest  merchant  is  quitting 
and  the  folks  feel  that  a  co-operative  store 
will  increase  the  business  of  the  town  and  so 
benefit  everybody  concerned.  This  store 
movement  and  co-operation  sentiment  is  the 
normal  outgrowth  of  several  years'  success 
with  a  co-operative  elevator  which  has  grown 
from  a  small  beginning  to  a  big  business 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Dunbar  and 
his  directors. 


RESOLUTIONS  AT  KANSAS 

•  We,  Your  committee  on  resolutions,  report  as  fol- 
lows : 

We,  The  Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation of  Kansas,  in  this  our  ninth  annual  con- 
vention, do  adopt  the  following  as  a  statement  of 
important  principles  for  which  we  aggressively  stand: 

First — Our  Creed. 

That  famous  phrase  first  spoken  by  Thos.  Jef- 
ferson and  which  is  an  exact  statement  of  the  ideal 
of  our  own  government,  is  still  our  slogan :  "Equal 
rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none."  We  be- 
lieve it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  when  first  uttered. 
We  believe  in  it  fully.  We  believe  it  is  specially 
applicable  to  present  day  conditions.  We  believe  it 
justifies  collective  bargaining.  We  believe  in  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining.  We  believe  that 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  is  inherent  and 
economic  and  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  class  to 
practice  it.  But  we  do  not  favor  any  attempt  to 
promote  it  by  class  legislation,  or  by  exemption  by 
law  by  those  who  may  abuse  the  right.  We  do  not 
favor  special  legislation  of -any  form.  We  believe 
that  justice  is  the  only  safe  and  sound  foundation 
for  law  and  we  therefore  favor  the  uniform  applica- 
tion of  all  laws  to  all  classes  under  like  conditions. 

Second —  .  , 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  spirit  of  unrest  that 
pervades  our  social  atmosphere;  we  realise  the 
danger  it  threatens  to  our  civic  progress.  We  af- 
firm that  its  origin  is  economic  and  not  political ; 
that  the  one  solution  lies  in  democratizing  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  system  and  to  this  end  we 
invite  the  co-operation  of  all  workers  and  consumers 
everywhere  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  co-operative  enterprises,  com- 
mercial and  industrial. 

Third—  •  ,  .' 

This  association  stands  ready  to  co-operate  witn 
any  and  all  organizations  of  farmers  in  this  state 
for  the  promotion  of  interests  of  agriculture  and 
public  welfare.  Our  work  does  not  conflict  with 
the  work  of  any  other  farmer's  organization  in  Kan- 
sas, but  is  supplemental  to  their  work,  and  we  solicit 
the  support  of  every  farmer's  co-operative  company 
in  the  state,  of  every  kind,  in  our  work  of  fur- 
thering the  best  interests  of  all  such  companies. 

Fourth—  .  „  . 

We  re-affirm  the  continuance  of  our  allegiance  to 
the  American  Co-operative  Journal  and  the  American 
Co-operative  Manager  as  the  official  publication  of 
our  movement  and  pledge  to  them  our  continued 
support. 

Fifth—  ■» 

The  annually  recurring  car  shortage  is  a  menace 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Everything  that 
can  be  done  in  any  way  to  reduce  its  evil  effect 
should  be  done.  Particularly  those  things  which  will 
tend  to  equalize  the  volume  of  traffic  throughout  the 
year  should  have  the  most  careful  attention.  In  the 
transportation  of  grain  there  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  continuous  use  of  the  box  car  equipment. 
When  the  extent  of  our  country  from  north  to 
south  is  considered  the  resulting  length  of  harvest 
season  this  is  not  an  idle  theory  when  considered  in 
connection  with  proper  farm  storage  facilities  for 
grain.  We  believe  that  the  greatest  possible  step 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  lies  more  in  the 
power  of  the  farmer  than  with  any  other  element 
of  the  grain  industry,  and  that  the  most  effective 
remedy  lies  in  increased  storage  facilities  on  the 
farm,  and  that  when  such  storage  is  provided  and 
properly  used  and  the  grain  market  fed  gradually. 
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as  it  should  be,  then  the  farmers  will  get  a  better 
average  net  price  for  their  grain  than  they  now  re- 
ceive. 
Sixth — 

We  invite  consideration  of  the  splendid  service 
rendered  by  the  Fai-mers  Co-operative  Commission 
Co.  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  to  its  member  companies 
during  the  past  six  years  to  the  end  that  its  mem- 
bership among  the  co-operative  elevator  companies 
may  be  increased. 

Seventh — 

The  warehouse  plan  of  storing  grain  and  issuing  a 
negotiable  receipt  for  the  same,  has  been  advocated 
by  the  co-operative  people  for  a  long  time,  and  as 
Senate  Bill  No.  251,  now  before  the  Legislature,  has 
for  its  object  the  plan  for  carrying  our  ideas  on  this 
subject  into  operation,  we  insist  on  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  above  named  bill. 

Eighth— 

Our  co-operative  elevator  associations  that  have  a 
loyal  membership,  a  competent  directorate,  efficient 
management,  and  have  been  properly  financed,  have 
been  a  business  success  as  well  as  having  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  their  respective  communities. 
Basing  our  opinion  upon  their  success,  we  deem  that 
the  time  has  arrived  to  take  the  next  step  in  the 
co-operative  marketing  plan,  and  for  this  reason 
we  recommend  that  every  co-operative  organization 
in  Kansas  engaged  in  handling  grain,  send  a  delegate, 
with  proper  credentials,  to  the  meeting  called  by 
the  Grain  Marketing  Committee  of  Federated  Farm 
Organizations,  to  be  held  in  Salina,  March  3,  1921. 

Ninth — 

We  recommend  then,  that  Congress  be  urged  to 
broaden  the  Federal  Reserve  Law,  enabling  the  direct- 
tors  of  a'  Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  finance  the  farm- 
er to  enable  him  to  hold  his  products,  until  such  a 
time  as  he  is  able  to  realize  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profit  over  the  cost  of  production. 

Tenth — 

Whereas,  the  old  government  scale  of  discount,  now 
being  applied  to  all  contract  sales  of  wheat,  is  being 
used  to  .  the  disadvantage  of  the  local  grain  shipper. 
Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  modified  scale  of  discount. 
Eleventh — 

Whereas,  it  is  apparent  that  the  co-operative  move- 
ment has  grown  to  such  a  proportion  that  its  manag- 
ing is  one  of  our  great  problems,  and  whereas  the 
farmer  largely  is  the  bank  depositor,  furnishes  the 
funds  to  finance  the  commercial  enterprises.  There- 
fore, be  it  resolved,  that  we  recommend  the  imme- 
diate passage  of  a  co-operative  bank  law,  which 
would  be  of  untold  value  to  the  farmer,  if  conserv- 
atively used. 

Twelfth—  ,  ,  . 

Believing  that  the  education  of  our  stockholders 
can  best  be  promoted  by;  a  regularly  issued  publica- 
tion, we  favor  the  issuing  of  a  weekly  paper  de- 
voted to  the  co-operative  movement,  exclusive  of 
any  other  interests. 
Thirteenth—  ,  , 

We  appreciate  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  people  of  Hutchin- 
son in  their  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  con- 
vention, and  pledge  them  our  fondest  recollections 
of  the  good  times  shown  us. 
Fourteenth — 

Resolution 

Whereas,  We  have  been  able  to  secure  a  lower 
rate  of  bonding  insurance  by  pooling  our  bonding, 
and  Resolved,  that  we  authorize  and  instruct  our 
Board  of  Directors  to  endeavor  to  get  the  same  sort 
of  proposition  for  insurance  on  grain  elevators  that 
we  have  on  bonding,  with  the  agency's  commission 
to  go  to  the  state  association.  We  give  our  Board  of 
Directors  power  to  act  on  the  matter,  if  in_  their 
judgment  the  arrangements  they  can  secure  justify 
such  action. 

By  the  resolution  committee : 

M.  H.  Rice,  Chairman,  Delphos. 
C.  N.  Rucker,  Burdett. 
J  W.  Hildreth,  Dighton. 
J.  T.  Hardy,  Haviland. 
G.  D.  Estes,  Hutchinson. 


FARMERS   ELEVATOR  COM- 
PANY  HOLDS  FIRST 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Co-op- 
erative Elevator  Company  of  Washington, 
111.,  was  held  recently.  The  books  of 
the  company  showed  that  they  did  a 
gross  business  amounting  to  $99,349.04, 
or  over  $1.40  a  minute  for  each  ten- 
hour  working  day  during  the  four  and 
one-half  months  of  their  operation.  Busi- 
ness was  conducted  on  a  very  small  margin 
of  profit,  but  they  were  able  to  pay  a  6  per 
cent  dividend  on  all  outstanding  stock  of 
the  first  call.  A  motion  was  made  thank- 
ing the  manager  for  his  efficient  manage- 
ment. The  officers  are  as  follows:  Valda 
Wilhart,  president;  Geo.  B.  Muller,  vice- 
president;  C.  W.  Vercier,  secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors,  Geo.  A.  Heyl,  A.  G.  Heitz- 
man,  L.  A.  Hoeflin,  Joseph  Morris,  D.  S. 
Hirkett  and  E.  L.  Schertz. 


The  "CLIPPER" 

GRAIN  SEED  and  BEAN  CLEANERS 

.    THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  WORK 

ON  A  FARM  is  thoroughly  cleaning 

and  grading  all  seed  and  grain  on  a 

good  mill  before  planting  or  sowing. 
■ 

Extensive  experiments  have  been  made  by  Experiment  Stations  to  determine  the  relative 
yielding  power  of  heavy  and  light  weight  kernels,  and  the  universal  result  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  yield  where  the  heavy,  plump  seed  is  sown. 

A  cow  in  good  condition  will  give  birth  to  a  stronger  calf  and  will  give  more  milk  to  nourish 
it  than  will  a  cow  in  a  poor  and  weak  condition.  Correspondingly  a.  plump,  heavy  kernel  of 
grain  will  produce  a  stronger  plant  and  nourish  it  better  than  a  shrunken,  light  kernel. 

Every  farm  should  be  supplied  with  an  up-to-date  cleaner  and  grader.  There  is  no  greater 
money  saver  on  the  farm. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  seed  that  will  not  be  greatly  improved  by  running  it  through 
the  cleaner  in  your  own  barn.  It  is  practically  a  crime  to  distribute  noxious  weed  seeds  on 
your  land  to  later  become  a  menace  and  nuisance  to  your  neighborhood. 

There  is  no  better  or  safer  way  of  securing  good  seed  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  crops  grown 
on  the  farm  than  selecting  it  from  grain  grown  thereon  in  the  above  way.  In  this  way  the 
yield  can  be  increased  to  the  maximum  degree. 

Clipper  Cleaners  are  guaranteed  to  be  first  class  in  every  respect.  They  are  built  by  com- 
petent and  skilled  workmen  and  nicely  finished  in  three  coats  of  paint  and  varnish. 

We  furnish  the  best  outfit  of  screens  ever  sent  out  with  a  farm  Mill.  Our  perforated  zinc 
screens  are  graduated  in  64ths  of  an  inch  in  both  round  and  oblong  holes.  Our  woven  wire 
screens  are  made  of  plated  wire  with  the  meshes  uniform  and  true  to  count.  The  zinc  screens 
will  not  rust  and  our  plated  wire  screens  will  last  for  years  if  properly  cared  for. 

We  can  make  any  separation  on  the  Clipper,  based  on  difference  in  sizes  of  seeds  or  grains, 
that  can  possibly  be  made  with  screens,  and  the  Vertical  Air  Blast  will  make  separations 
based  on  difference  in  weight,  that  can  be  made  on  no  other  mill  and  in  no  other  manner. 

CLIPPER  CLEANERS  ARE  SOLD  WITH  A  30-DAY 
GUARANTEE  OF  SATISFACTION  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED 

Made  in  two  sizes:   No.  1-B,  $38.50;  No.  2-B,  $47.50 

Freight  prepaid  to  central  points  east  of  Mississippi  river 

In  successful  farming,  three  factors  are  prominent — 
THE  SOIL,  THE  MAN,  and  GOOD  SEED 

The  CLIPPER  Cleaner  puts  success  within  your  reach  by 
insuring  the  good  seed. 

Write  for  catalog  and  address  of  nearest  jobber. 

A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Michigan 
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Co-OpeYative  Marketing  Methods 

J.  M.  MEHL,  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Before  F.  G.  D.  A.  of  Illinois 


The  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  present 
agricultural  crisis  is  the  fact  that  farmers 
are  learning  to  co-operate,  and  are  turning 
to  co-operation  as  the  means  most  likely  to 
afford  permanent  relief.  There  is  no  germ 
of  revolution  in  this  habit  of  thought,  and  it 
is  a  habit  of  thought,  for  never  in  the  history 
of  American  agriculture  has  interest  in  co- 
operation been  more  general.  There  is  lit- 
tle danger  in  this  kind  of  a  situation,  except, 
perhaps,  for  those  who  have  made  unearned 
profits  out  of  agriculture.  When  men  turn 
to  co-operation  they  turn  against  all  that 
savors  of  compulsion  or  force,  for  co-oper- 
ation means  working  together,  or  as  one 
writer  has  said,  "to  place  ourselves  in  such 
a  position  that  others  can  work  with  us.' 

There  are  various  ways  by  which  farmers 
can  co-operate  to  their  mutual  advantage, 
but  it  will  be  my  purpose  in  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  farm  products  are  mar- 
keted co-operatively.    Let  me  say,  first,  that 
contrary  to  the  belief  of  some  persons,  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  co-operative  organiza- 
tions to  eliminate  middlemen  functions.  It 
is  not  to  throw  away  any  useful  implement 
in  the  present  system  of  distribution.  The 
first  signs  of  constructive  co-operation,  I 
think,  are  to  be  found  in  the  efforts  of  our 
primitive  ancestors  when  they  began  to  ap- 
portion among  themselves  the  tasks  that 
each  could  perform  the  best,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  for  our  present  system  of 
organized  industry.     Co-operative  market- 
ing of  farm  products  will  not  disturb  this 
system  of  specialization  but  rather  will  add 
to  it  by  furnishing  a  more  perfect  link  in 
the  chain  of  scientific,  orderly  distribution. 
The  main  result  of  co-operative  marketing, 
perhaps,  is  to  secure  to  producers  a  measure 
of   control   over  middlemen   facilities.  A 
concrete  example  of  this  is  furnished  by 
your   present   farmers'   co-operative  eleva- 
tors.    In  establishing  these  elevators  you 
did  not  eliminate  a  single  middleman  func- 
tion or  facility.    What  you  did  was  to  sub- 
stitute  a   form  of  middleman   which  you 
coufd  control  for  a  middleman  which  for- 
merly controlled  you. 

Before  discussing  specific  methods  of  co- 
operative   principles    that    are    rather  ele- 
mentary, but  that  are  also  fundamental,  and 
must  be  observed  if  co-operative  marketing 
is  to  be  permanently  successful.    Of  course, 
I  realize  that  state  laws  are  sometimes  such 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  embody  all 
that  is  desirable  into  a  plan  of  organization. 
But.  whatever  kind  of  a  marketing  system 
is  developed  in  the  future  we  must  not  for- 
gei  fundamental  principles.    A  farmers'  ele- 
vator company  to  be  truly  co-operative,  first 
of  all,  should  have  a  democratic  form  of 
control.    Power  should  come  up  from  the 
farmer  member  and  not  down  from  a  cen- 
tral authority.    Membership  should  be  lim- 
ited to  those  whose  interests  are  primarily 
the  interests  of  the  practical  grain  grower. 
Each  member  should  be  limited  to  one  vote. 
Each  member  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
made  to  subscribe  in  proportion  to  his  use 
of    the    elevator    facilities    provided.  Divi- 
dends on  capital  stock  should  be  limited  to 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.    Earnings  over 
and  above  expenses,  after  providing  for  a 
substantial  reserve,  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  members  and  patrons  in  propor- 
tion to  patronage  furnished,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  membership  in  a  farmers'  ele- 
vator company  sho"uld'be  readily  open  to 
all  producers 'at  all  times,  otherwise  owner- 
ship and  control  will  ultimately  shift  into 
\  the  hands  of  persons  who  will  be  interested 
]lv  in  making  as  much  money  as  possible 

Jlie  grain  of  their  neighbors. 
jf^TfjU-mcrs'  elevator   in   which   it   is  im- 


possible for  the  average  tenant  to  become 
a  member  is  not  a  farmers'  elevator  at  all. 
An  elevator  company  that  has  a  closed  mem- 
bership and  that  solicits  the  business  of 
non-members  without  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  members  is  not  co-opera- 
tive even  if  it  has  all  the  other  essentials  of 
a  co-operative  organization.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  farmers'  elevators  in  this 
country  which  have  never  paid  a  cent  in 
patronage-  dividends  that  are  entitled  to  be 
classed  as  co-operative,  because  they  are  co- 
operative in  purpose  and  co-operative  in 
effect.  This,  after  all,*  is  the  important 
thing.  Personally,  I  regard  as  extremely 
unsound  and  unsafe  the  so-called  practice 
of  paying  patronage  dividends  at  the  wagon, 
or  operating  on  such  close  margins  that 
there  are  no  earnings  to  distribute,  but  as 
a  matter  of  co-operative  principle,  there  is 
much  more  merit  in  this  plan  than  in  the 
plan  by  which  a  dozen  farmers  pay  them- 
selves patronage  dividends  out  of  profits 
made  on  the  grain  of  their  neighbors.  The 
most  important  single  factor  by  which  to 
distinguish  the  truly  co-operative  company 
is  the  character  of  its  membership  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  safeguarded  from  be- 
coming an  organization  for  profit. 

Different  Types  of  Co-operative  Marketing 

Going  back  to  co-operative  marketing 
methods,  I  say  that  there  are  in  this  country 
three  general  types  of  co-operative  market- 
ing organizations.  Each  of  these  has  met 
with  considerable  success  in  its  own  special 
field.  First,  there  is  the  Rochdale  type  of 
organization  with  which  we  are  mostly 
familiar  in  the  middle  west,  and  which  is 
represented  by  many  of  our  farmers'  co- 
operative elevators.  This  type  of  organiza- 
tion buys  outright  the  products  of  its  mem- 
bers on  the  basis  of  prevailing  market  prices 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  excess  earnings 
are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  patronage 
furnished.  I  call  this  the  Rochdale  type  be- 
cause an  outstanding  feature  of  the  pioneer 
Rochdale  stores,  established  in  England 
about  1844,  was  the  practice  of  handling 
merchandise  on  the  usual  commercial  mar- 
gins, and  pro-rating  the  profits  each  year 
on  the  basis  of  patronage. 

Then  there  is  the  sales  agency  type  of  or- 
ganization of  which  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  and  its  affiliated  local 
associations  and  district  exchanges  are  con- 
spicuous examples.  This  type  of  organiza- 
tion does  not  buy  any  products  from  its 
members  but  merely  functions  as  a  dis- 
tributing agency  in  finding  the  best  markets 
and  in  keeping  products  moving  in  proper 
volume  to  those  m.arkets.  It  does  not  exer- 
cise any  arbitrary  control  over  the  crops 
of  its  members,  and  while,  growers  gener- 
ally are  under  contract  to  market  all  of 
their  crop  through  the  organization  ma- 
chinery, the  details  of  pooling  and  the  man- 
ner and  time  of  sale  are  determined  by  the 
growers  and  their  local  associations. 

The  third  type  of  organization  is  repre- 
sented by  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  and  other  California 
organizations,  and  also  by  the  Wheat  Grow- 
ers' Association  now  under  way  in  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho.  This  type  of  organiza- 
tion we  may  call  the  collective  bargaining 
type,  because  it  features  the  centralization 
of  sales  authority,  and  thus  makes  possible 
collective  bargaining  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  term.  It  is  distinguished  from  ,the 
other  types  of  organization  'principally  in 
respect  to  the  power  which  it  exercises 
over  the  crops  of  its  members  by  virtue  of 
long  term  contracts,  extending  over  a  period 
of  years,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  it  con- 
templates having  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  marketable  crop  under  contract  be- 


fore it  begins  operation  In  this  manner 
there  is  secured  a  degree  of  control  over 
the  marketable  crop  whrch  enables  it  to 
operate  in  a  measure  unrestricted  by  com- 
petition within  the  industry.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  reason  of  this  control  it  may 
effectively  bargain  with  the  buyers  of  the 
world,  and  secure  for  its  members  a  price 
uninfluenced  by  speculation  and  determined 
only  by  ,the  free  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  Pooling  Plan 
Now,  before  I  am  asked  whether  or  not 
I  think  it  is  practicable  to  market  grain 
under  a  national  pooling  plan  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  come  to  no  definite  conclusion 
in  the  matter.  I  do  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  certain  features  of  pooling  so 
that  you  may  distinguish  between  different 
kinds  of  pools.  If  we  were  in  a  fruit  sec- 
tion of  the  country  this  might  be  unneces- 
sary but  I  have  found  that  a  number  of 
well  informed  grain  men  do  not  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  pooling  methods. 
Many  regard  pooling  as  synonymous  with 
monopoly  or  price  fixing.  This  is  incor- 
rect. 

The  pooling  method  of  handling  farm 
products  is  not  an  exclusive  feature  of  the 
collective  bargaining  type  of  organization 
I  have  referred  to.  It  may  be  carried  on  by 
any  kind  of  a  co-operative  organization,  and 
in  reality  is  about  the  oldest  and  simplest 
form  of  co-operation  known.  Any  manager 
of  a  farmers'  elevator  can  go  home  tomor- 
row and  start  marketing  grain  on  the  pool- 
ing plan.  All  that  is  needed  is  an  under- 
standing between  two  or  more  persons  hav- 
ing grain  of  the  same  kind  and  grade  that 
it  shall  be  sold  for  them  during  a  stipu- 
lated period  and  that  settlement  is  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  price  re- 
ceived for  all  of  the  grain  so  marketed. 
There  are  a  number  of  difficult  kinds  of 
pools  but  the  principal  purpose  of  any  pool 
is  to  secure  to  the  individual  participants  the 
benefit  of  an  average  price  and  thus  ,  pro- 
tect the  individual  against  the  extreme  of 
low  prices.  Varying  for  different  kinds  of 
commodities  we  may  pool  our  sales  by  days, 
weeks,  months,  or  by  the  season,  or  we  may 
have  car  lot  pools. 

Pooling  is  especially  popular  in  the  hand- 
ling of  fruits,  vegetables  and  perishable 
crops,  because  two  cars  of  the  same  grade 
of  products  may  be  shipped  from  the  same 
station  at  the  same  time  and  through  no 
fault  of  the  shipper  arrive  at  destination 
under  conditions  which  will  make  them  sell 
at  widely  different  prices.  Generally,  the 
individual  grower  is  unwilling  to  assume  the 
risks  of  such  conditions,  and  an  outright 
purchase  by  the  association  is  equally  un- 
satisfactory. Consequently  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing his  fruit  pooled  with  the  fruit  of  like 
kind  and  grade  of  his  neighbors,  and  settle- 
ment made  on  the  basis  of  the  average  over 
a  period  of  time  appeals  to  the  fruit  grower 
with  particular  force. 

Whether  or  not  the  pooling  plan  can  be 
successfully  applied  to  the  marketing  of 
grain  depends  almost  entirely  upon  whether 
or  not  the  grain  grower  is  satisfied  with  a 
method  which  the  fruit  grower  has  almost 
been  forced  to  adopt,  and  whether  or  not  he 
will  be  willing  to  forego  the  pleasure  of^  try- 
ing to  "guess  the  top  of  the  market.  If 
growers  are  willing  to  accept  a  price  for 
their  grain,  determined  by  averaging  the 
.  prices  received  for  all  grain  of  like  Jcind 
and  grade  during  a  specified  period,  pool- 
ing should  be  an  acceptable  remedy  against 
the  extremes  of  low  prices.  Seasonal  pool- 
ing on  a  national  basis,  coupled  with  an 
orderly  program  of  marketing,  would  un- 
doubtcdlv  tend  to  stabilize  prices,  but  it 
would  not  enable  growers  to  arbitrarily  fix 
a  price  for  their  products,  based  upon  the 
cost  of  production,  unless  it  so  happened 
that  those  products  could  not  be  bought  in 
any  other  place  in  the  world,  for  Jess,  in 
which  case  the  price  is  not  determined  by 
the  growers,  but  is  the  price  which  the  con- 


suming  public  is  willing  and  able  to  pay. 
However,  by  the  pooling  of  products;  prices 
may  be  stabilized,  in  the  sense  that  all  pro- 
ducers receive  the  same  price  for  the  same 
kind  of  products,  marketed  during  the  pool- 
ing period.  On  the  other  hand  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  individual 
grower  is  also  precluded  from  receiving  for 
his  products  the  highest  price  which  might 
be  obtainable  by  him  were  he  fortunate 
enough  to  judge  the  proper  time  to  sell. 
My  own  experience  in  buying  grain  has 
taught  me  this:  that  the  average  man,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he-  is  a  farmer  or  a 
so-called  business  man  when  he  sells  his 
grain  at  a  figure  close  to  the  top,  he  gives 
himself  credit  for  being  a  shrewd  trader,  and 
goes  his  way  feeling  that  it  is  a  pretty  good 
world  after  all, — but  if  he  sells  at  a  price 
near  the  bottom,  he  thinks  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  the'  machinery 
of  marketing.  He  imme3iately  wants  to 
have  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  declared 
"unconstitutional." 

In  regard  to  your  present  local  farmers' 
elevators,  and  the  matter  of  extending  their 
activities  to  the  terminal  markets,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  co-operative  elevators  of  the 
Middle  West  have  not  .been  failures,  and 
that  the  efforts  of  the  past  thirty  years  have 
not  been  wasted,  even  though  you  have  not 
built  up  a  great  terminal  marketing  system 
like  that  of  the  grain  growers  in  Canada. 
It  is  true  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  have 
gone  farther  in  the  matter  of  terminal  mar- 
keting, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
grain  growers  of  Canada  began  their  activi- 
ties in  the  terminal  markets.  The  Grain 
Growers'  Grain  Company,  now  the  United 
Grain  Growers,  Ltd.,  operated  as  a  farmers' 
commission  company  in  Winnipeg  for  sev- 
eral years  before  a  single  one  of  its  present 
300  or  more  country  elevators  were  estab- 
lished. They  began  at  the  terminal  end.  while 
the  farmers  in  the  Middle  West  began  at 
the  country  end.  Before  long  the  farmers' 
elevators  in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  other  states 
will  be  represented  in  the  terminal  markets 
by  their  own  co-operative  selling  agencies. 
There  is  not  much  doubt  about  it,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  there  will  be  adopted  either  a 
Canadian  plan,  or  one  which  has  been  dis- 
covered in  some  other  section.  It  must  be 
a  plan  made  to  suit  our  special  conditions 
and  marketing  requirements.  The  Canadian 
plan  is  a  splendid  plan,  for  Western  Can- 
ada, and  also  for  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States  where  line-house  operation 
tills  a  special  need.  The  savings  to  be 
effected  through  operating  a  chain  of  300  ele- 
vators under  a  single  management  are  very 
great,  especially  in  sections  where  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  close  elevators  for  long 
periods  each  year,  and  some  of  them  for  a 
whole  year  at  a  time,  and  under  which  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  type  of 
managers  that  must  be  had  if  sales  responsi- 
bility and  business  initiative  is  to  vest  in 
the  local  unit.  However,  conditions  in  our 
Middle  West  are  peculiarly  "different,  and 
there  is  a  degree  of  community  pride  cen- 
tering around  these  farmers'  elevators  of  the 
single  unit  type  that  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance in  making  them  what  a  co-oper- 
ative organization  should  be— an  integral 
part  of  rural  community  life. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON,   FEB.  9 

The  morning  session  was  opened  with 
an  address  by  Mr.  J.  Chubbuck,  manager  of 
the  Padua  Grain  Company,  Padua,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Chubbuck  told  more  stories  in  the  time 
allotted  to  him  than  any  other  speaker  ever 
did.  The- real  meat  of  his  speech  might  be 
summed  up  as^follows: 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANAGER 

Mr.   Chubbuck  compared  the  manager  of  a 
farmers'  elevator  to  Gray's,  poem  I<1"'ioer  OI  a 
Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  rays  serene 
Is  born  to  blush  unseen,  serene 
And  waste  its  beauty  on  the  desert  air 
the  manager  is  a  gem  who  has  gone  through 
this  past  year  with  a  smile.     Think  what  a 
power  Mrs.  Manager  can  become  in  the  com 


Make  Your  Hens 

Strive  for  the  Record 

Hens  that  make  records  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  in  one  year  are  prop- 
erly fed.  They  get  the  correct  amount  of  carbohydrates,  fat,  fibre,  and  pro- 
tein to  build  flesh  and  produce  eggs,  and  they  are  the  best  profit  makers  for 
their  owners. 

You  can  make  your  chickens  strive  for  the  record  by  proper,  feeding. 
They  may,  not  win,  but  in  striving  they  will  produce  more  eggs  than  they 
ever  did  before,  and  you  will  earn  more  profit  from  them. 

Golden  Grain  Scratch  Feed 

is  a  scientific  blending  of  wheat,  cracked  corn  kaffir,  corn  milo,  maize,  bar- 
ley, sunflower  seed  and  oats,  in  such  proportions  that  the  appetites  of  your 
chickens  will  be  stimulated. 

I 

Golden  Grain  Laying  Mash 

[contains  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran,  corn  feed  meal,  linseed  oil  meal  (old 
process),  cotton  seed  meal,  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  digester  tankage.  These  ele- 
ments serve  to  aid  digestion  of  feed  and  stimulate  egg  production. 

Fed  in  combination  these  feeds  will  increase  laying  capacity  four  times. 
And  they  will  build  table  fowls  and  develop  chicks  much  faster  than  can  be  done 
by  ordinary  feed. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Golden  Grain  Scratch  Feed  and  Golden  Grain  Lay- 
ing Mas  h.  He  carries 
these  scientific  rations 
and  recommends  them. — ■ 
Or  you  can  secure  sam- 
ples from  us  by  mail. 


Golden 
Grain 
Milling 
Company 

319  k  Seventeenth  St. 
East  St.  Louis,  111. 
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nmunlty.  She  can  join  forces  with  the  school 
teacher  and  get  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
ell  over  the  community  to  working  together.  I 
would  like  to  see  old-fashioned  debates  started 
again,  to  teach  the  young  people  some  of  the 
big  things  of  life  and  that  there  is  something 
else  to  life  besides  marketing  and  making  dol- 
lars I  would  rather  paint  a  picture  of  love 
and  mercy  than  to  create  the  largest  fortune. 
I  would  rather  write  a  poem  that  would  make 
a  smile  than  to  make  the  biggest  business  suc- 

°CAil  reformations  come  slowly.  Why  jot  try 
to  make  this  whole  world  a  paradise?  You 
farmers  have  it  in  your  power  and  we  man- 
agers are  going  to  help  you.  . 

The  Managers  Club'  is  the  only  association 
of  employees  ever  formed  without  haying  for 
its  main  object  an  increase  in  pay.  We  man- 
agers have  known  our  sorrows  just  as  well  as 
you  farmers.  The  manager  is  the  great  bumper 
between  the  evils  of  marketing  and  you  farm- 
ers If  we  cannot  have  the  whole  say.  we  are 
going  to  have  a  little,  and  that  say  will  be  in 
the  name  of  friendship.  I  do  not  think  you  need 
have  any  fear  that  we  devils  are  going  to  cause 

y7t1s^sTtboehnd  fault  and  say  "That  fellow 
is  to  blame."  When  you  bring  gram  into  the 
elevator  and  tell  the  manager  that  you  are  of- 
fered more  by  your  competitor  you  are  tempt- 
ing him  to  give  you  more  than  the  sale  price 
of  the  grain  warrants.  He  gives  you  an  hon- 
est bid.  making.it  just  as  high  as  good I  business 
will  permit  All  over  and.  above  the  actual 
expense  of  running  the  business  goes  back  to 
vou.  the  stockholders.  . 

We  managers  sometimes  see  some  very  de- 
plorable things  among  farmers  things  which 
we  would  help  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  do. 
The  other  day  a  farmer  came  into  the !  office 
who  had  paid  the  highest  price  for.  the  land  he 
purchased.  He  had  three  fine .  big  boys  and 
|£ey  had  all  worked  all  of  their  lives  to  get 
started  into  farming.  Drouth  came  the  first  of 
May  and  lasted  until  September  and  then  the 
price  dropped.  This  farmer  told  me  that  he 
had  spent  everything  he  had  to  get  .sorted  m 
farming  and  borrowed  money  to  be  able  to  live 
and  now  must  lose  it  all. 

We  managers  have  every  desire  to  be  the 
best  friends  of  the  farmers  of  our  communities. 

Mr.  Chubbuck  was  followed  by  F.  W. 
Stout,  president  of  the  Managers  Club  of 
Illinois,  who  said  that  the  club  now  had  one 
hundred  and  sixty  members.  He  gave  as  the 
purpose  of  the  dub  the  following: 

THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS  GRAIN 
MANAGER'S  CLUB* 

Bv  PRES.  FRED  STOUT,  Ashkum,  III. 

At  a  meeting  of  grain  elevator  managers 
someone  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  diversi- 
fied programs  that  are  being  advanced  for  the 
betterment  of  marketing  conditions  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  various  elements,  disturbing 
and  otherwise,  that  are  entering  into  the  man- 
agers' work,  that  it  was  advisable  to  form  some 
sort  of  an  organization  of  managers  for  the  pur- 
•pose  of  finding  out.  if  possible,  where  the  man- 
ager's place  is,  and  is  to  be.  m  aU  these  big, 
•new  schemes  which  are  being  talked  about  and 
advocated.  '  ,   .  ,  

If  the  entire  system  of  marketing  is  to  be 
^revolutionized,  the  manager  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  ,ln  this  important  commercial  re- 

adT^ayethe  air  is  filled  with  big  ideas  of  what 
•the  grain  growers  are  going,  to  do.  We  think 
'the  head  Sf  each  co-operative  grain  company, 
•the  manager,  should  not  only  be  informed  as 
to  what  il  being  done,  but  thoroughly  posted 
and  advised  as  well.  He  could  explain  tp  his 
board  of  directors  and  the  producer  the  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage,  of  any  scheme  or  plan 
«7hVh  is  beine  thought  of  and  talked  about  re- 
^rmng  co^plrluon  and  the  business  of  his  or- 

^The^eTfe  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  these 
cooperative  organizations  in  the s  state  of  Illi- 
„„i.  handling  60  per  cent  of  the  grain  mar- 
keted a^d  t^f  success  of  any  venture  along  new 
lines  depends  on  the  support  of  tnese  local  or- 

gaTh^Uclub  or  organization,  is  not  to  take  the 
olaoe  of  any  othel  association  or  co-operative 
organization7  now  in  existence,  and  there  are 
2v  It  should  work  in  harmony  with  the 
T'ass^iation  of  farmers  grain  dealers  be- 
^se  ifte  a  part  of  that  organization  and  the 

^tt.^ry^ot^Tlor  us  to  go  at  this 
work  ve^T^refully  and  diplomatically ;  to 
Jwuadle  all  these  questions  in  a  businesslike  man- 
£e?"  and  to  guide,  if  necessary,  these  new  ven- 
♦.Trci?  alone  safe  lines  of  commerce.  It  is  easy 
Sgh to^shfp  over  and  it  is  easy  enough  to 
„T.  I,  failure  of  any  big  movement  that  will 
bfve  many  diffic^lUe^  and  many  obstacles  to 

^The^anager  knows  something  of  how  grain 
businl^should  be  conducted  and  he  knows  how 

10  #  market  "machinery  running  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ^nodoubt  very  perfect  in  many 
^rJots  but  vitally  defective  In  others.  It  is 
th?fJi\  that  there  is  wide  talk  of  correcting. 
Pred  Stout 

w«  hftlleve  there  may  be  something  acoom- 
AW£ned along ttese  lines  and.  if  this  is  true. 
ranv^  highly  important  that  the  entire  move- 
pany  as  ™*nl\he  ^pport  of  every  manager. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  club,  located  in  the 
greatest  agricultural  and  industrial  state  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  to  create  a  broader  spirit 
of  co-operation  Which  will  be  the  basis  of  busi- 
ness development  and  progress.  This  spirit  of 
co-operation  must  bind  together  the  various 
farmer  organizations  if  any  of  them  expect  to 
accomplish  the  things  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable ;  but  we  fear  this  co-operation  is  sadly 
lacking  among  some  of  our  major  organizations. 

There  is  talk  of  establishing  terminal  eleva- 
tors in  the  different  markets  of  the  grain  belt. 
In  connection  with  them  commission  houses  are 
to  be  established  for  the  handling  of  grain  for 
co-operative  organizations.  Generally  speaking, 
this  is  but  the  natural  outcome  of  what  the 
farmers  have  already  done  in  the  way  of  mar- 
keting. It  is  a  big  step  and  one  which  may 
look  easy  on  the  face  of  It,  but  is  still  of  rather-- 
a  serious  and  intricate  nature.  While  these 
things  have  been  talked  of  for  many  years,  we 
must  admit  that  the  Federation  of  Farm  Bu- 
reaus has  been  the  means  of  hurrying  along 
the  discussion  and  possibly  causing  an  attempt 
to  stabilize  the  grain  prices. 

It  would  seem  that  such  an  attempt  was  ad- 
visable and  really  necessary  at  this  time,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  this  club  to  work  for  better 
general  conditions  in  the  buying  and  forward- 
ing of  grain,  both  at  country  stations  and  ter- 
minal points;  to  work  for  closer  business  re- 
lationship between  producer  and  consumer, 
whereby  distribution  may  be  simplified  and 
cheapened  ;  and  to  advocate*  at  all  times  and 
demand,  if  necessary,  a  thorough  elimination 
of  gambling  in  the  foodstuffs  of  the  nation. 

MANAGERS'     BONDS     ANL  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 

By  HARRY  HEISER,  Cropseyj,  III. 
If  I  was  going  to  preach  a  sermon  I  would 
use  as  my  text,  "Come  let  us  reason  together." 
Even  though  this  will  be  no  sermon,  it  does  not 
hinder  us  from  reasoning  together,  neither  does 
it  keep  me  from  expounding  the  truth.    In  order 
to  be  able  to  talk  intelligently  on  this  subject, 
I  sent  a  number  of  questionnaires  to  various 
companies  on  bonding  and  liability  insurance 
and  will  use  the  replies  in  proving  to  you  that 
it  does  not  only  pay  to  reason  together  but  also 
to  work  together.    First,  we  will  take  up  the 
subject  of  bonding.     The  question  might  arise 
is  it  necessary  to  bond  a  manager.    We  would 
answer  yes.    Although  we  know  the  managers 
represent  as  fine  a  class  of  citizenship  as  there 
is  in  the  state,  will  say  that  anyone  in  charge 
of  a  large  amount  of  public  funds  should  give 
some  kind  of  insurance  that  they  are  going  to 
care  for  them  in  the  best  manner  possible,  then, 
too,  a  bond  has  a  sort  of  a  moral  influence  over 
an  individual  which  he  would  not  experience 
if  he  was  not  made  to  feel  his  responsibility  by 
being  bonded.     Now   the  question   will  arise, 
where  would  you  classify  the  managers  of  the 
farmers'   grain  companies,   that  is,   what  rate 
would  you  impose  upon  a  managers'  surety  bond. 
Has    the    movement    been    in    operation  long 
enough  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion?  Have 
the  managers  conducted  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  rate? 
This  all  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Although  this  movement  has  sprung  up  almost 
over  night  yet  it  has  been  about  twenty  years 
in  the  making.     The  manager  is  carefully  se- 
lected by  a  board  of  directors,  who  represent 
the  most  capable  men  of  the  community  and 
are  men  of  keen  business  ability,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  managers  compare  well  with 
the  bank  cashiers  of  the  state.    From  this  we 
would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  should 
be  able  to  get  their  bonds  at  the  same  rate  that 
the  cashiers  do.    It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
elevator  companies  were  obliged  to  pay  a  rate 
five  times  greater  than  those  paid  by  the  banks 
for  cashiers'  bonds.    This  caused  your  state  and 
national  associations  to  get  busy.    Here  are  the 
results.     The  old  line  surety  companies  were 
charging  $15  per  $1,000  on  managers'  bonds 
then  in  order  to  compete  with  our  associations 
they  cut  to  $7.50,  and  when  they  learned  that 
our  association  was  getting  bonds  for  a  $3  rate 
they  did  not  try  to  compete  with  them  any 
farther.    Fellow  manager  or  board  of  directors, 
remember  that  if  you  are  thinking  of  investing 
in  a  surety  bond  the  old  line  company  bond  will 
cost  you  $37.50  for  a  $5,000  bond,  whereas,  your 
association  can  give  you  the  same  thing  for  $15 
making  a  saving  for  your  company  of  $22.50 
annually.  .    ,  ,    ,,_  „„_ 

As  this  subject  was  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Far- 
low's  report  yesterday,  some  of  the  things  he 
talked  about  will  probably  be  repeated,  but  the 
words  will  bear  repeating  because  they  mean 
dollars  in  our  pockets,  and  talking  putting  extra 
dollars  into  our  pockets  always  brlngeth  joy  to 
our  hearts. 

Regarding  Liability  Insurance.  No  company 
can  afford  to  be  without  Workingmen  s  Com- 
pensation Insurance  on  account  of  the  hazards 
involved  in  the  labor  around  an  elevator  plant 
I  presume  a  large  number  present  attended  the 
convention  at  Peoria  last  year  and  remember 
of  this  topic  being  discussed  there.  I  was  there 
and  also  remember  the  discussion,  but  I  must 
have  gone  to  sleep  immediately  after,  because, 
"fossil  head"  as  I  was,  this  fall  when  our  lia- 
bility insurance  expired  I  went  to  the  local agent 
and  reinsured  at  a  rate  of  $2.35  per  $100  pay- 
roll. If  I  would  have  been  awake  as  I  should 
have  been,  I  could  have'secured  a  rate  of *\™ 
ner  $100  payroll  through  our  association  and 
would  have  saved  our  company  approximately 
t60  on  the  year's  Insurance,  as  we  had  to  pay 
extra  for  the  manllft  in  the  elevator.    The  com- 


pensation  rate  this  year  will  be  reduced  20  per 
cent.     As  stated  before,  I  sent  out  question- 
naires and  found  the  various  companies  were 
paying  from  $1.80  to  $3.18  per  $100  payroll, 
and  those  Insuring  through  the  association  re- 
port a  saving  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent  over 
their  previous  insurance.    The  one  reporting  a 
$3.18  rate  stated  that  the  high  rate  applied  on 
the  outside  help  and  the  office  was  insured  at 
11  cents.    The  question  will  arise,  is  the  man- 
ager  that  is  insured   under   the   11-cent  rate 
insured   if  an  accident  should   occur  to  him 
while  at  work  in  the  elevator,  say,  while  dump- 
ing a  load  or  something  like  that?    Lets  com- 
pile this  into  a  national  project     There  are 
about  3,000  elevator  companies  in  the  National 
Association  and  if  each  and  every  one  insured 
through  the  Association  it  would  create  an  ap- 
proximate   annual    saving   of    $180,000  This 
would  pay  the  way  of  our  State  and  National 
Associations  and  have'  some  to  spare.    We  could 
enlarge  on  fire  insurance  with  just  as  big  re- 
sults, but  will  not  discuss  that  at  this  time.  I 
am  going  to  beg  of  each  and  everyone  of  you 
to  bear  these  figures  in  mind  and  those  of  you 
who  are  not  insuring  through  the  Association, 
do  so  at  your  next  expiration  period  and  it  will 
have  paid  you  to, attend  this  meeting.  Bonds 
and  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  can  be 
obtained  from  your  state  secretary,  Mr.  Farlow. 
We  should  attend  these  conventions  with  the  . 
idea  in  mind  of  deriving  as  much  out  of  them 
as  possible.    Merely  attending  a.  convention  and 
not  i>aying  any  attention  to  the  sessions,  or  if 
we  do  no t  put  into  practice  the  good  things 
we  learn  would  remind  us  of  the  farmer  and 
the  physician. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  MANAGER'S  CLUB 

Whereas  the  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois  has  given  us  due  recogni- 
tion as  a  club,  showing  us  every  courtesy, 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Illinois  Farmers 
Grain  Managers'  Club  does  hereby  express  its 
fun  appreciation  of  said  recognition  and  cour- 
tesies and  pledges  its  hearty  co-operation  in 
every  constructive  program.  „    .    _  . 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Farmers'  Gram  Deal- 
ersT  Association  has  established  a  state  pur- 
chasing agency,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Illinois  Grain  Man- 
agers" Club  recommends  that  all  managers 
Purchase  their  side  lines  supplies  through 
this  agency  giving  it  both  our  financial  and 
moral  support. 

Whereas,  The  club  has  been  so  ably  served 
and  represented  at  the  state  convention  at 
Champaign,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we 
extend  our  thanks  - and  appreciation  to  Paul 
Thielen,  secretary;  J.  Chubbuck,  Harry  Heiser 
W  E.  Munson  and  Harry  Bonges  for  their 
efficient  personal  efforts. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  MUNSON. 

P.  C.  ALLEN. 

W.  F.  A.  ALLISON. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SEVENTEEN 

Adam  L.  Middleton,  President  ,of  the 
American  Co-operative  Publishing  Company 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  seven- 
teen gave  an  outline  of  the  possibilities  of 
that  committee.  Mr.  Middleton  said  in 
substance: 

It  was  back  in  1911  that  I  met  with  some 
of  your  leaders  in  taking  over  our  official  pub- 
lications and  I  formed  from  your  old  war 
horses  Mr  Lamb  and  Mr  Miller,  Mr ■  Adkins 
and  others,  a  very  high  estimation  of  the  abil- 
ity of  vou  men  in  Illinois.  ,  ' 

But  we  are  facing  problems  today  such  as 
we  have  never  faced  before.  You  have  land 
that  it  took  thousands  of  years  tp  develop  and 
we  have  been*  using  up  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years  that  fertility.  Illinois  ta  now  using  fer- 
tilizer which  we  are  not  yet  doing  m  lowa. 

The  average  farmer  started  in  when  land  was 
cheap  and  production  costs  low  so  gave  his 
onW  thought  to  production,  turning  his  crops 
on  the  market  just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He 
turned  his  marketing  over  to  others. 

Our  first  marketing  problem  was i  to  forTect 
the  evils  at  the  local  station.  I  remember  when 
four  buyers  would  gather  around  a  wagonload 
o^graln  which  my  father  hauled  to  market  and 
Did^n  it  Possibly  there  would  be  a  Quarter 
of  a  cent  difference  in  their  bids  and  the  gra  n 
would  go  to  that  bidder.  The  next  load  of  grain 
that  came  to  town  the  buyers  would  bid  in  ex- 
sfHv  the  same  way,  only  this  time  one  or  tne 
other  three  would  be  the  highest  bidder  In  this 
way  the  business  at  the  local  station  was  evenly 
divided  and  the  farmer  w^s  compelled  to  ac- 
cent conditions  as  he  found  them.  This  went 
on  through  the  nineties  and  I  remember  that 
?n  1906  I  hauled  grain  five  miles  and  sold  it 
at  8  cents  a  bushel.  ■ 

Then  the  independent  grain  dealers  formed 
an  association  and  each  day  they  received  a 
daHy  bid  from  their  state  secretary  as  to  what 
they  were  to  pay  for  grain.  ■  This  condition 
Drought  on  the  local  farmers'  elevator.  We 
have  virtually  solved  the  problem  at  the  local 
station  It  is  only  a  matter  of  applying  good 
business  sense  to  make  a  success  of  farmers' 
eletStors.tnd  we  all  know  that  they  are  a  suc- 

CeNow  we  have  found  that  agriculture  Is  more 
than  production.    We  have  not  worked  out  our 
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marketing  system  as  it  should  be.  Where  would 
the  manufacturers  of  all  commodities  and  the 
coal  dealers  be,  it  they  did  not  have  their  sell- 
ing organizations?  We  have  long  felt  the  need 
of  an  efficient  buying  organization  as  we  were 
paying  too  much  for  what  we  buy.  The  move- 
ment of  the  present  is  a  result.  It  is  not  pre- 
mature. 

The  Committee  of  Seventeen  was  appointed  at 
the  July  meeting  when  crops  were  not  yet  cut. 
Prices  had  not  broken,  but  there  was  dissatis- 
faction under  the  surface.  Since  then  our  prices 
have  taken  the  shrink  just  the  same  as  other 
commodities  have  taken  their  shrink  and  today 
we  are  in  a  serious  condition.  As  the  old  joke 
goes,  if  this  condition  keeps  up  there  will  be 
no  remains. 

There  has  always  been  a  more  or  less  rivalry 
among  various  farm  organizations,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  have  made  a  splendid 
effort  at  laying  aside  personal  prejudices  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  marketing.  We  have  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility,  as  if  we  fail  to  bring 
out  a  practical  marketing  program  it  will  al- 
ways reflect  on  the  farmer. 

We  have  no  right  to  condemn  the  present 
system  of  grain  marketing  until  we  know  what 
that  system  is.  We  have  no  right  to  tear  down 
the  present  system  until  we  can  present  some- 
thing that  will  take  its  place.  We  have  em- 
ployed a  corps  of  statisticians  and  they  are 
working  under  the  supervision  of  Clifford 
Thorne.  They  have  made  a  study  of  the  dif- 
ferent co-operative  institutions  and  will  take 
the  time  to  study  all  of  the  different  systems 
of  marketing  now  in  existence. 

There  are  certain  things  about  the  grain  ex- 
change system  that  farmers  condemn,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  the  system  has  been  a  gradual 
evolution.  At  first  only  cash  commodities  were 
handled,  but  today  future  trading  is  the  big- 
gest business.  As  farmers,  we  have  felt  that 
these  futures  are  worked  against  us,  but  the 
advocates  of  that  system  have  their  arguments 
on  the  other  side  and  we  want  to  get  both 
sides.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
operate  without  grain  exchanges  where  buyers 
can  meet  sellers,  and  the  biggest  amount  of 
business  be  performed  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  limit 

Under  the  present  system,  managers  are  com- 
pelled to  use  the  hedge,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, if  the  manager  is  to  protect  himself.  He 
buys  from  a  farmer  and  if  he  can  immediately 
sell  it  and  pass  on  the  risk  he  would  be  safe, 
but  he  dumps  the  grain  in  the  elevator  and 
possibly  is  not  able  to  secure  cars,  immediately 
or  secure  a  full  carload  and  the  risk  enters  his 
business ;  so  if  the  spread  fs  right  he  hedges 
to  protect  himself.  The  miller  also  uses  the 
hedge  to  protect  himself.  In  between  is  the 
speculator,  the  man  who  will  buy  or  sell.  The 
professional  speculator  works  on  the  basis  that 
if  he  sells  he  wishes  to  buy  back  at  a  lower 
price.    He  has  the  best  information  obtainable. 

Anyone  that  buys  or  sells  grain  can  get  that 
hedging  protection.  The  farmer  is  the  only  man 
that  cannot  hedge.  Some  few  can,  but  if  every 
farmer  used  it.  it  would  overwhelm  any  mar- 
ket in  the  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
speculative  system  of  setting  prices  is  our  sys- 
tem. 

But  the  present  system  has  many  angles  and 
we  want  to  get  the  facts.  We  wish  to  evolve  a 
plan  that  will  give  us  a  fair  deal.  Exchanges 
ivere  formed  by  men  who  are  in  it  for  the 
profit  and  they  demand  their  pound  of  flesh 
:o  which  they  are  entitled, — if  we  cannot 
jrove  that  they  are  not  needed.  No  one  will 
solve  our  problems  but  ourselves. 

Individually,  we  are  helpless  and  it  will 
ake  the  united  efforts  of  all  of  the  states  to 
solve  these  questions. 

THE  FIREWORKS 

As  Mr.  Middleton  left  the  platform  and 
started  for  his  seat,  the  convention  was 
hrown  into  an  uproar  when  a  "retired" 
armer  who  owns,  it  is  reported,  twenty-seven 
arms  around  Fisher,  a  man  who  is  now  a 
>anker  at  Champaign,  rose  violently  to  his 
eet  and  shaking  his  finger  at  Mr.  Middleton 
lemanded  to  know — well  no  one  ever  did  find 
iut  what  that  Mr.  Vennum  did  want  to  knew, 
lis  eye  glasses  dangling,  and  his  Prince  Al- 
iert  coat  flapping,  in  a  tone  which  showed  in- 
tantly  that  no  one  in  the  world  was  right 
iut  himself,  he  started  a  tirade  aganist  J.  R. 
loward.  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
eau  Federation.  He  took  violent  exception 
o  a  statement  accredited  to  Mr.  Howard 
rtiich  said  it  was  impossible  for  farmers  to 
x  prices. 

That  was  as  far  as  he  got.  The  sting  was 
mmediately  taken  out  of  Mr.  Vennum  and  a 
undred  men  were  on  their  feet  to  defend  Mr. 
loward  with  their  fists,  if  necessary.  The  en- 
ire  audience  of  eight  hundred  representa- 
ives  of  farmers*  elevators  demanded  that  this 
lan  shut  up  and  sit  down.  Calls  were  made 
o  throw  him  out  of  the  convention  either  by 
he  window  or  any  other  short,  quick  route, 
/ater  he  started  abusive  talk  on  the  present 
aith  organizations,  in  the  hotel  headquarters 
nd  he  was  once  more,  it  is  reported,  escorted 
o  the  street. 

COLLECTIVE  BUYING 

J.  G.  Etzel,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Farm- 
rs  Elevator  Co-operative  Supply  Company  of 
llinois,  gave  a  short  talk  concerning  the 
lurpose  of  that  organization.  He  said  that 
obbers  of  coal  have  been  taking  an  undue  adv- 
antage of  elevator  managers  during  the  past 
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We  want  to  ship  you  as  many  Sta-Rite  Sagless  Gates  as 
you  can  use  on  your  farm  and  let  you  try  them  for  30 
i?ys  r"ree-  No  money  down.  Right  now  we  have  slashed 
die  prices  on  these  famous  Sagless  Gates  to  pre-war  basis. 
That  means  a  clean  saving  to  you  of  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  on 
f._.     •  ,       _  _    every  gate  you  order.    We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself — be- 

WfJ  ?J*y~ h°w.  Sta-Rlt«  Gat«  cost  you  less  than  home-made  wood  gates— why  they  axe 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

You  can  put  Sta-Blta  Gates  on  your 
farm,  use  them  thirty  days  free,  and 
If  they  at  the  end  of  that  time  don't 
prove  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  gates 
you  have  ever  used,  you  can  send  them 
back, — we  will  pay  the  freight  both 
ways  and  you  won't  be  out  a  penny. 

Order  Direct  from  This  Ad 
No  Money  Needed 

Don't  send  any  money.  Just  1111  out 
the  coupon  at  the  right  Tell  us  how 
many  gates  you  can  use  and  give  us 
the  sizes.  Sta-Elte  Gates  are  furnished 
all  made  up  read  to  hang, — nicely 
painted.  Bemember  you  take  no  chances. 
We  take  all  the  risk.  So  use  the  cou- 
pon today.  Order  as  many  Sta-Rlte 
Gates  as  you  need.  Try  them  30  days 
and  save  money. 

GREGG  MFG.  CO. 

FBEDERICKTOWN.  OHIO 

LOOK  AT  THESE  PRICES 
.„  .All  Gates  Are  54  Inches  High 

10  toot  gates,  each  i  7.85 

Two — 10  ft  gates   15  00 

Four — 10  ft.  gates   29.00 

12  foot  gates,  each   8.7S 

Two— 12  ft.  gates   17.OO 

Four— 12  ft.  gates  $3.00 

14  foot  gates,  each   g.$5 

Two— 14  ft  gates   I8.50 

Fsur— 14  ft  gates  36.00 


30Dat)$  FREE  TRIAL  Coupon 


GREGG  MFG.  CO., 

Fredericktown,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

You  may  ship  me  by  prepaid  freight  the  following  ma- 
lute  Gates : 

Quantity  size   Foot.  

Quantity  size.  Foot.......... 

I  agree  to  put  them  up  and  use  them  on  my  fans  Css 
30  days  with  the  understanding  that  If  I  like  them  I  wlU 

send  you  $....  ..  hi  full  payment,  at  th.  end  ei  tit* 

trial  period.  If  I  am  not  pleased  I  agree  to  return  the 
gates  at  your  expense  and  you  are  to  cannel  the  charge. 
I  own 


farm  of  acres; 


NAME. 


p-  0  STATE..  

»■  I".  D   SHIPPING  STATION  .......... 


I 
I 

r 
t 
1 

f 
t 
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THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machines  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


■21  Occidental  Bldg. 
ladiaxapolix,  lad. 


*w  - 


Fort  Braid 
tadlaaa 


IMPROVED  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE 

,  By  Owner 

240  acres  all  rich  tillable  soil,  100  acres  under  - 
cultivation,   rest  Kentucky   blue  grass  pasture,  two 
houses  six  and  eight  rooms,  horse  barn  64  by  64 
ft.,  hay  bam  63  by  48  ft,  with  space  for  cattle 
shelter,  5,000  bushel  corn  crib,  silo  13  by  35  ft. 
farm  6oales.  two  hog  houses  with  cement  floors,  many 
small  buildings,  two  cisterns,  three  wells,  fine  water  ' 
excellent  shade,  buildings  valued  $14,000  00     Build-  ? 
ings  half  mile  center  of  fine  town  with  high  school  4 
two  banks,  two  elevators,  fine  churches  and  business 
blocks,  brick  paved  street,  on  oiled  trails  from  Kansas  ' 
City. 

Complete  Stock  Farm  for  Sate  by  Owner,  If 
an  Office  Man. 
Want  One-fourth  Cash,  Balance  Six  Per 
Cent.     Shown  on  Appointment 

H.  C.  McLAIN,  Owner 
706  Victor  Blag.,       Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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North-West  Mutual 
Insurance  Association 

_    ,       Succesaara  t«  tha 

Graia  Shippers  Mataal  Fire 
.  Ia*arance  AftsociarJoa 

OroMias*  la  11*7 

HtTc  sared  policy  holder* 

Three  Hundred  Per  Ceat 

H  n»t  laterssts*,  yen  •agkt  *•  to 

Addreu  F.  D.  BABCOCK,  Sec'y 


year  and  olted  one  instance  where  Invoices  to 
the  elevator  and  the  Jobbers  from  the  coal 
company  had  been  mixed  and  that  to  the  ele- 
vS  company  quoted  a  price  of  13.50  per  ton 
while  later  it  was  made  $7.00  per  ton. 

•  It  is  with  a  view  of  correcting  some  of 
these  evils  that  the  purchasing  company  was 
formed  We  also  hope  to  be  able  to  secure 
carload  prie  s  for  purchasers  of  commodities 
If  they  buy  through  the  company.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  the  organization  to  take  away 
the  privileges  of  the  local  buyer.  We  have 
bo  f"r  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  lumber,  coal,  fence,  steel  posts,  flour,  feed 
and  commercially  mixed  feeds. 
FARMERS'  UNION  PURCHASING  COMPANY 
OF  NEBRASKA 

Prank  Myers  of  Omaha,  purchasing  agent  of 
th™rniers  Union,  followed  Mr.  Etzel,  telling 

^"K0^™  Un?Sn  is  a  wholesale  and  re- 
tall  institution  which  was  organized  in  1913 
and  did  their  first  business,  the  purchasing 
of  binder  twine,  in  1914.  At  first  they  had 
only  three  employees  but  now  they  occupy  a 

niThist0busi>nessiniI-  operated  by  departments; 
there  being  lumber,  produce,  poultry  and  egg 
departments  and  dry  goods  as  well  as  other 
farm  supplies.  In  dry  goods,  they  handle 
onlv  farmers"  ready  to  wear  garments. 

Thev  have  many  problems;  for  instance,  on 
JanuarV  1  their  Inventory  was  $706,000  and 
prPcefhave  been  dropping  steadily  since  then; 
but  this  is  not  all  in  one  line,  and  they  have 
hooes  of  getting  out.  Their  sales  run  an  ay- 
era!!  of  $700,000  a  quarter.  The  company  is 
composed  of  7,000  individuals,  with  a  paid  up 
capital  stock  of  $715,000.  Four  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  of  this  capital  stock  was  paid  In 
liberty  bonds  in  which  they  took  a  loss  of 
J32  000  They  paid  8  per  cent  interest  on 
ItocVc   but  they  paid  no  dividend  this  year. 

Mr."  Myers  said  that  com  in  Nebraska  was 
bringing  farmers  only  32  cents  a  bushel  and 
as  "here  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bush- 
es on  the  ground  that  must  he  marketed  in 
the  next  six  weeks,  they  are  afraid  that .  it 
will  go  down  to  25  cents  a  bushel,  but  they 
must  get  out  from  under. 

He  compared  managers  of  farmers'  eleva- 
tors to  purchasers,  in  that  they  must  be  the 
models  for  the  community.  He  said  that  their 
purchasing  company  would  not  have  survived 
the  present  depression  in  business  if  it  had 
not  haH  large3  paid-up  capital,  but  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  only  four  of  their 
union  stores  have  closed  in  the  last  two  years 
"Collective  buying  and  selling  as  a  means  of 
bringing  buyer  and  seller  together  will  solve 
many  of  our  economic  Ills." 

THE    FARMERS    ELEVATORS  AND 
COUNTY  FARM  BUREAUS 


The  farm  bureau  in  Illinois  started  about 
eight  years  ago.  Many  farmers  had  had  suc- 
celsful  experiences  in  their  co-operative  work 
in  the  farmers'  elevators  eo  the  work  prog- 
ressed more  rapidly  in  this  state.  With  the 
co-operation  of  men  from  the  universities,  the 
troubles  experienced  the  south  were  side- 
stepped, and  one  of  the  things  is  that  the 
name  "county  agent"  has  been  dropped  and 
replaced  by  the  name  "farm  advisor. 

Farmers  are  supporting  this  work  because 
they  believe  that  the  information  given  them 
Dy  their  farm  advisors  will  be  of  assistance 
to  them.  The  first  work  done  was  that  of  soil 
fertility.     Illinois  in  the  beginning  was  the 


on'ly  "state  which  had"  a  foundation  for  soil  de 
velopment,  due  to  xh 


Mr  I  S.  Brooks,  farm  advisor  of  La  Salle 
County,  gave  an  excellent  illustration  of 
how  farmers'  elevators  and  farm  bureaus 
can  work  together,  and  of  the  respective 
duties  of  each.  He  said  that  farmers'  ele- 
vators and  farm  bureaus  are  both  organized 
by  the  farmers  for  the  public  good.  He  re- 
viewed the  development  of  the  purpose  of 
the  farmers'  elevator  by  calling  attention 
to  the  object  for  which  the  first  farmers 
elevator  was  formed  seventeen  years  ago, 
as  stated  in  its  constitution,  ''To  purchase 
and  sell  grains  and  seeds."  He  then  called 
attention  to  the  present-day  objects  as 
stated  in  the  modern  constitutions  ot  tarm- 
ers'  elevators,  in  which  the  company  is 
eiven  power  to  do  any  and  all  things  that 
will  benefit  the  farmers  of  the  local  com- 

mFam  organizations  are  now  beginning  to 
feel  their  oats  and  realize  their  opportunities 
of  service  in  commodities  Produced  and  »ur- 
Phased  bv  their  members.  With  their  man 
agtr  every  stockholder  is  studying  to  make 
the  services  better.  With  such  co-operation, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  there  are  less  failures 
amonl  farmers'  elevators  in  any  given  num- 
ber of  years  than  there  are  among  banks  n 
an  eaual  period?  Every  manager  is  continu- 
ally on  the  job  to  secure  for  his  stockholders 
Setter  prices  for  their  grain  and  better  prices 
for  the  commodities  which  they  must  pur- 

ChWh'at  is  the  farm  bureau?  One  farm  bu- 
reau constitution  says  that  "the  object  shall 
be  to  develop  the  most  permanent  system  of 
agriculture  in  the  country  and  to  promote  the 
SoSSl.  business  and  financial  welfare  of  farm- 
er of  the  county  in  any  manner  that  s  need- 
ed "     The  farm  bureau,  then,  is  to  take  up 

anTheTakrm^^urlun^tda^rdted  in  the  south  where 
the  work  was  much  like  that  of  the  book 
agent  The  county  agent  had  to  prove  to  al- 
most  every  farmer  in  the  county  that  he  was 
not  a  fake  and  convince  those  farmers  that 
the  information  he  had  for  them  would  be  of 

VaRlght  here11!  might  state  that  southern  folks 
^ow  tell  us  that  when  the  south  really  gets 
Kg  the  northern  farmer  will  not  have  a 
1031  -in  on  economical  production  of  hogs. 


ihe  analytical  work  of  Dr 
Hopkins  of  the  State  University  Some  of  the 
other  work  is  testing  seed,  treating  oats  and 
wheat  for  diseases,  livestock  inspection,  insect 
eradication,  crop  rotat  on.  getting  special 
crops  for  special  conditions,  such  as  getting 
away  from  corn  for  legumes  in  the  chinch 
bug  sections,  and  the  organization  of  market- 
ing associations  for  grain,  livestock  and  wool. 

One  other  big  service  is  that  of  the  tours 
arranged.  When  one  farmer  sees  what  an- 
other is  doing  and  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes 
he  can  see  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do 
the  same  thing.  We  use  our  eyes  more  than 
our  "thinkers"  anyway. 

Problems  now  are  somewhat  different  from 
the  old  days  and  lots  of  them  are  new  Prob- 
lems  Many  problems  are  up  that  are  too  big  • 
for  one  county  to  handle,  such  as  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  labor  problems,  loca- 
tion and  materials  to  be  used  for  good  roads 
motor  express,  railroads,  etc.,  and  this  work 
must  be  passed  up  to  state  and  national  or- 
ganizations. 

It  Is  not  hoping  for  too  much  that  the  time 
shall  come  when  every  farmer's  child  shall 
have  just  as  good  school  possibilities  as  the 
pfumber's  child.  It  is  up  to  the  farmers  to 
have  on  national  boards  and  commissions 
their  own  representatives,  who  will  appreciate 
their  Point  of  view  and  will  reflect  the  actions 
that  will  be  for  their  best  benefits 

Such  work  as  this  must  well  be  done  through 
state  and  national  organizations.  We  have 
fear ned  from  the  experience  of  others  and 
know  that  we  must  have  as  strong  representa- 
tives as  possible. 

Just  now,  as  you  know,  there  are  seventeen 
representatives  of  different  orM^xat'ons 
studying  the  grain  marketing  problems.  It  is 
high  time  that  such  a  study  was  made. 

Besides  these  problems  there  are  many 
others  coming  forward  as  fast  or  faster  than 
farmers  can  meet  them.  Have  farmers  al- 
ways taken  their  place  in  public  life  in  pro- 
portion to  the  business  that  they  represent? 
Farmers  must  have  cost  of  production  plus  a 
profit  of  wage  equal  to  that  of  men  equally 
twined  and  of  a  business  that  takes  an  equal 
risk  Farmers  are  not  obliged  to  increase  the 
production  of  foods  so  others  may  get  enough 
to  live  on  by  less  work.  » 

It  is  not  surprising  that  organizations ;  over- 
lap in  their  work.  It  is  up  to  th«m  to  f 
out  what  they  think  each  can  best  dc ..  but  I 
have  not  found  any  farmer  who  felt  like 
financing  a  war  department  in  any  of  their  or- 
ganizations. Farmers  are  in  them  to  help  ae 
velop  things  that  will,  be  of  interest  to  farm- 
ers. 


tion  and  requiring  a  clear  cut  definition  of  Its 
principles   Including  adequate  provisions  for  . 

their  practical  application,  and 

Whereas,  the  said  committee  after  two  or 
more  hearings  refused  to  be  Jarred  loose  from 
their  allegiance  to  corporate  methods  and  re- 
ported out  to  the  convention  a  redraft  or  tne 
provisions  of  the  present  constitution  cover- 
ing the  subject  to  corporations  including  vot- 
ing by  shares,  cumulative  voting  shares,  for 
directors,  with  permissive  prov  sion  of  two 
classes  of  stock,  one  class  (voting)  and  the 
other  class  (non-voting)  of  stock,  and 

Whereas,  whatever  merit  or  demerit  tney 
may  have  as  applicable  to  the  corporation  are 
unsuitable    for   the   co-operative  association, 

anwhereas,  the  employment  and  protection  of 
capital  represented  by  the  share  being  the 
purpose  of  the  corporation  the  share  becomes 
the  logical  and  legal  unit  in  the  government 
of  the  corporation,  and  ,_. .  .  . 

Whereas,  in  the  co-operative  association  the 
individual  member  is  the  unit  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  body  and  the  stock  a  certificate 
of  membership  and  voting  is  by  membership, 
each  member  being  limited  to  one  vote  and 

Whereas,  upon  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  they  agreed  to  report  a 
provision  referring  the  organization  of  co- 
operative associations  to  the  Legislature  in- 
cluding the  "voting  of  their  stock,  and 

Whereas,  provisions  for  the  voting  by  shares 
in  the  new  constitution  would  compel  the  leg- 
islature to  provide  share  voting  for  co-opera- 
tive associations  as  does  the  present  consti- 
tution in  our  present  co-operative  law  and 
would  be  a  handicap  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law  embodying  the  true  principles  of  co-oper- 
ative government,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion in  annual  convention  assembled  that  we 
resent  the  refusal  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention to  give  to  the  co-operative  association 
a  recognition  to  which  it  Is  Justly  entitled; 
and  authorize  the  president  to  continue  the 
present  committee  to  appoint  a  new  one  to 
continue  to  press  our  demands  upon  the  con- 
vention when  it  reconvenes  next  September 
for  recognition  as  an.  association  of  individ- 
uals distinct  from  the  ordinary  corporation 
and  requiring  different  provisions  for  its  gov- 

erR^solved  further,  that  the  constituency  of 
the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  a  continuation  of  the 
corporate  fetters  imposed  by  the  stock  and 
cumulative  system  of  voting  by  corporations 
and  will  continue  to  urge  that  provision  be 
made  in  the  new  constitution  for  democratic 
control  which  we  hold  to  be  vital  and  fun- 
damental in  co-operative  associations 

Resolved  further,  that  a  cony  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  Charles  E.  Woodward,  chair- 
man of  the  convention  and  Edgar  H.  PyKe. 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  corporations  and 
co-operative  associations. 

Signed.    , 

THOMAS  LAMB,  Chairman. 

HOMER  PRICE. 

T.  R.  CAIN. 

W.  LUHRING. 

E.  C.  COMBS. 

G.  A.  LAZIER. 

JOE  HENEBRY. 

Committee. 


THORNE,  MYERS,  McCULLOM 

Clifford  Thome,  attorney  for  the  associa- 
tion was  brought  down  from  Chicago  by  the 
MAN  \GERS  CLUB  to  address  the  convention 
and  received  the  greatest  ovation  ever  given 
a  speaker  at  a  convention. 

In  a  calm,  dispassionate  manner.  Mr. 
Thome  after  a  few^preliminary  remarks  on 
the  work  of  the  past  year,  attacked  *  inure 
Trading  on  Grain  Exchanges.  He  backed  up 
his  arfuments  with  charts  showing  the .  va- 
Hous  trend  and  relation  of  receipts  to  prices, 

6tSDace  will  not  permit  us  to  print  Mr 
Thome's  Remarks  in  full  in  this  issu£  and  it 
will  be  the  feature  of  next  issue,  with  the 

ChFrank  Myers,  national  secretary    and  E.  G 

^JSSer1?*^?.  1lyeersartyoldWoTwoTk0  ff& 
nationalSciatton,  and  Mr.  McCollum  talked 
on  "Co-operation  in  Indiana  "  The  annual  re- 
port of  Mr.  Mvers  was  published  in  the  last 
f^sue  and  that  of  Mr.  McCollum  will  repor 
at  their  annual  convention  March  2-3.  at 
Wabash.  We  are  going  to  ask  yobr  and  their 
permission  to  refer  you  to  those  reports  as 
space  is  cramping  us. 


RESOLUTIONS 


NEED  UNITED  EFFORT 

I  ha*ve  studied  with  considerable  interest 
the  grain  marketing  plan  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  Seventeen  and  I  believe  the 
committee  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of 
praise  for  the  comprehensive  plan  that  they 
have  submitted.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
this  plan  is  workable  and  that  it  is  flexible 
enough  to  meet  all  conditions  and  is  worthy 
of  the  earnest  support  of  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  grain. 
I  am  sure  that  the  committee  is  to  be 
warmly  commended  for  the  spirit  in  which- 
they  attacked  this  problem  and  the  thor- 
ough study  that  was  given  before  any  plan 
was  submitted  to  the  public. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  any  grain 
marketing  plan  will  not  be  put  over  by  sim- 
ply saying  "This  is  the  plan"  but  will  take 
united  support  all  along  the  line  to  put 
it  into  effect. 

Yours  very  truly, 
HOWARD  LEONARD. 
President  Illinois  Agricultural  Assn. 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 
for  proper  recognition  in  the  proposed  new 
basic  law  for  Illinois,  and  0„nnr(11n_lv  SP_ 
Whereas  your  committee  accordingly  se- 
cured a  hearing  before  the  committee  on  cor- 
porations and  %o-operative  aviations .  and 
with  the  presence  and  assistance  of  Presi- 
dent Miler.  Ex-president  Sailor  and  several  di- 
rectors of  the  state  association  presented  the 
claim  of  the  co-operative  associations  for  rec- 
ognition as  a  form  of  organization  differing 
in  many  respects  from  the  ordinary  corpora- 
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WANTS  CLOSER  COOPERATION 

I  approve  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventeen  in  general,  but  there  are  some 
points  that  should  be  made  clear 

It  would  be  more  satisfactory  I  believe,  to 
all  concerned  if  the  local  organizations  were 
made  the  units  of  the  National  Sales  Agency 
instead  of  the  individual  producer.     It  is 


important  that  the  'present  status  of  the 
local  Farmers'  Elevator  be  continued.  It 
has  become  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
marketing  of  the  producers  grain  and  if  the 
producer  becomes  a  direct  member  of  the 
National  Sales  Agency  there  is  a  danger  of 
eliminating  the  local  organization  or  to  crip- 
ple it  so  that  it  cannot  be  maintained. 

Pooling  of  grain  will  never  be  a  success 
except  in  limited  territories.  The  grades 
vary  too  much  and  for  that  reason  make 
pooling  too  complicated  and  altogether  un- 
satisfactory. Then  there  is  too  much  dif-. 
ference  of  opinion.  Some  producers  would 
favor  pooling,  no  doubt,  but  others  would 
want  to  sell  outright  and  still  others  would 
rather  consign  and  take  their  price  on  ar- 
rival. On  the  whole  I  think  the  committee 
has  worked  out  a  very  constructive  plan 
and  my  criticism  merely  refers  to  minor  de- 
tails which  can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily 
no  doubt. 

This  is  a  big  proposition  and  the  success 
will  depend  on  the  co-operative  of  the  pur- 
ducer,  the  management  and  business  meth- 
ods and  system  employed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  will  co-operate  closer 
than  they  have  done  heretofore  with  exist- 
ing Farmers  Marketing  Association  in  for- 
mulating their  plans. 

CHAS.  H.  EYLER, 
Sec'y.  F.  G.  D.  A.  of  South  Pakota. 


BETTER  THAN  WHEAT  GROW- 
ERS' PLAN 

I  had  occasion  Saturday,  to  show  the 
plan  of  tke  Committee  of  Seventeen  to  two 
members  of  the  National  Wheat  Growers' 
Association  and  they  both  said  "I  have  seen 
this  in  the  Wheat  Grower." 

There  are  some  points  of  vital  difference 
between  the  two  plans  vis.  Wheat  only  will 
be  handled  by  the  Wheat  Growers  while  by 
this  committee  plan  grain  will  be  handled. 
The  wheat  growers  intend  to  contract  di- 
rect between  the  farmer  and  the  State  asso- 
ciation. In  both  these  plans  I  trunk  the  com- 
mittee plan  far  superior  to  the  wheat  grow- 
ers plan., 

I  have  made  reference  to  the  Wheat 
Growers  Association  here  because  they 
have  a  working  force  out  now  and  are  mak- 
ing a  strong  attempts  to  cover  Oklahoma's 
wheat  growing  section."  If  some  better  plan 
is  not  shown  the  farmers  they  are  going  to 
ioin  the  wheat  growers  organization. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  get  behind 
the  committee's  reported  plan  and  put  it 
over  as  it  is  clearly  shown  in  this  state  that 
Farmers  are  anxious  to  join  an  association 
on  the  pooling  basis.  The  heavy  load  that 
has  this  year  been  placed  on  the  average 
board  of  directors  because  of  local  and 
joor  financing  has  had  a  great  deal  to  has- 
:en  this  conclusion.  However,  the  strongest 
wheat  growers  associations  are  in  communi- 
ties that  have  not  had  co-operative  elevators. 

It  should,  be  provided  that  farmers  may 
buy  or  sell  among  themselves.  This  is  nec- 
:ssary  because  much  of  the  coarse  grains 
ire  handled  that  way  and  it  is  best  and  most 
latural  that  they  should  be  so  handled.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  haul  corn  to 
own  and  back  again  to  say  nothing  about 
aking  a  profit  out  of  it  be'tween  grower  and 
eeder. 

The  local  organization  must  be  preserved 
ind  it  must  have  some  definite  work  to  con- 
brm  lest  it  fail  to  function  properly. 

The  handling  of  car-lot  supplies  by  the 
ocal  company  is  an  item  of  importance  and 
me  which  the  average  company  would  not 
vant  to  drop. 

It  has  been  my  fear  that  a  large  national 
:ales  agency  could  not  be  kept  truly  repre- 
sentative but  I  think  through  this  double 
:ontract  plan  the  contact  can  be  maintained 
o  a  satisfactory  degree. 

Very  respectfully, 

WALTER  B.  JESSEE, 
President  Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  Deal- 
ers' Association  of  Oklahoma. 


MARKET  YOUR  HOGS 

30  TO  40  DAYS  QUICKER 

Feed  fed  in  bulk,  fed  at  intervals  in 
competition  with  other  hogs,  is  bolted 
down.  Each  hog  gorges  himself,  or 
the  weakly  ones  go  away  half  fed.  As 
a  result  one  out  of  every  ten  is  a  runt 
Unmolested,  slow  feeding  the  universal 
way  means  better  mastication,  more 
saliva  created,  better  digestion,  quicker 
gains  with  no  runts. , 

THIS    CAN    BE    ATTAINED  BY 
FEEDING    WITH  THE 
"UNIVERSAL  FEEDER" 

A  result  of  1  0  years  of  experiment  in 
the  feed  lot 

BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
GUARANTEED:  WRITE  FOR 
FOLDER     AND  PRICES 

GREGG  MFG.  CO.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio 


SANITARY  POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 


The  kind  that  satisfy 


Sanitary  Mash 
Hoppers.  Combined 
Feeder-Fountains. 
Zro  Watering  Foun- 
tains.  Brood  Coops 
Everything  for  th« 
Poultry  Raiser. 


PBE-WAJt 
PKICSf 


Write  for  folder  ana 
agency  proposition 

GREGG  MFG.  CO. 

FREDERICKTOWN,  OHIO 


the  Very  Best 
'Kind  of  Knowledge 

The  answers  to  all  your  farm  prob- 
lems including  valuable  facts  that 
are  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 

Ropp'sCalcalatortellshowtofigureland 
va]  u  e  of  crops,  in  teres  t,  wagea ,  points  of 
law,  sizsa  of  barns,  bins  and  answers 
thousands  of  questions.  It  is  needed  by 
everyfarmer.  We  will  send  it  free  to  any 
farm  owner  with  our  latest  catalog  of 

Square  Deal  Fence 

The  fence  that  meets  every  demand  of 
service,  durability,  permanency  and  ap- 
pearance. Nevereags,  bags  or  buckles, 
withstands  the  attacks  of  both  beasts 
and  weather. 

A  Lock  that  Locks 

the  heavy,  one-piece  stay  wires  to  the 
strong,  sturdy , wavyatrand  wires  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  cannot shp,  Theone- 
piece  stay  wires  prevent  bagging  and 
sagging.  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE  lives 
up  to  its  name— it  means  a  SQUARE 
DEAL  for  you.  Write  for  your  free 
copies  of  these  valuabl e-books. 

Keystone  Steal 
&  Wire  Co. 

6082  Industrial  St.  . 


COURTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


PABM  MACHINERY 

If  in  the  market  let  ua  know  what  it 
Is.  We  can  save  you  money.  As  direct 
factory  representatives,  we  name  the 
lowest  prices  possible.  If  especially  in- 
terested, will  send  catalog  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment.  It  is  free. 
Write  us. 

PRODUCERS  SUPPLY  AND  SAXES  CO. 
 130  X.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Resolutions  Passed  in  Ohio 

Full  Report  Next  Month 

THANKS 


Resolved  that  we  extend  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  management  of  the  Win  ton 
Hotel,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  and  especially  to  the  Hay  ana 
Grain  Exchange  for  courtesies  extended  to  our 
organization. 

A  SHORT  COURSE  FOR  MAN- 
AGERS 

Whereas  the  business  of  marketing  farm 
products  and  the  distribution  of  farmers  sup- 
plies has  become  such  an  important  factor  in 
connection  with  our  associations  and  that 
there  are  before  us  great  problems  to  solve, 
therefore  be  it  ,  . 

Resolved  that  we  heartily  endorse  some  sort 
of  program  to  be  worked  out  by  the  officers 
of  the  association  for  the  establishment  of  a 
short  course  for  the  managers  where  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  incident  to  the  grading  of 
grain,  the  handling  of  merchandise  and  the 
systematic  keeping  of  the  records. 

HAVE  AN  AUDIT! 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  the  stabilizing 
of  our  business  at  home  and  to  establish  our 
reputation  in  the  commercial  world  that  proper 
records  be  kept  and  unbiased  reports  be  ren- 
dered, therefore  be  it  ...  om 

Resolved,  that  we  heartily  endorse  the  em- 
ployment of  expert  accountants  to  systematize 
the  records  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  local 
companies  at  least  once  each  year  preferably 
immediately  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders in  annual  session.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  inasmuch  as  the  American 
Co-operative  Auditing  Association  has  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this 
service  and  has  been  performing  the  work  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  we  commend  their 
services  to  the  companies  in  Ohio  both  in 
systematizing  and  auditing. 

PERMIT  CO-OP.  COMPANIES 
HOLD  OTHER  STOCK 

Whereas,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  at  present 
under  the  existing  laws  for  a  co-operative 
company  to  hold  stock  in  another  company 
without  entailing  much  red  tape  and  unneces- 
sary delay,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  president  .pf  our  associa- 
tion appoint  a  legislative  committee  to  sug- 
gest the  necessary  changes  in  the  co-operative 
law  and  arrange  with  the  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  Farm  Bureau  to  endeavor  to  secure 
such  change  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
local  companies  to  hold  stock  in  a  subsidiary 
company  or  companies  without  question  of  its 
legality. 

PLEDGE  SUPPORT  TO  NEW 
COMPANIES 

Whereas,  the  officers  and  board  of  directors 
of  our  association  have  so  eminently  carried 
out  the  wishes  of  the  association  as  expressed 
in  the  resolutions  last  year  in  establishing  the 
Farmers  Commercial  Service  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  the  Co-operative  Union  Elevator 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  to  said  officers  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts in  establishing  these  institutions,  and  be 
it  further  ... 

Resolved,  that  we  pledge  to  these  institu- 
tions our  unqualified  support  in  making  them 
as  eminently  successful  as  their  promoters 
and  managers  would  have  them  to  be. 

ENDORSE  COMMITTEE  OF 
SEVENTEEN 

Whereas,  the  business  of  agriculture  has 
been  constantly  subject  to  violent  and  ruin- 
ous price  fluctuations  on  farm  products,  be  it 
Resolved,  that  we  heartily  endorse  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  in  their 
study  of  terminal  and  export  market  prob- 
lems and  that  we  stand  ready  to  co-operate 
■with  them  in  any  practical  plan  which  may 
be  evolved'  through  their  efforts  in  the  elim- 
ination of  these  uncertainties. 

DEMAND  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF 

Whereas,  there  is  an  obvious  discrimination 
against  the  products  of  the  farm  and  in  favor 
of  the  products  of  the  manufacturer  in  the 
matter  of  protection  against  foreign  competi- 
tion, therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  ask  Congress  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  matter  of  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  basic  industry  of  agriculture 
against  importation  of  foreign  agricultural 
products. 

CONGRESS!    PASS  THE  CUM- 
MINS BILL! 

Whereas,  in  the  contemplation  of  wholesale 
marketing  of  farm  products  it  involves  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  world  crop  conditions  to 
arket  these  products  intelligently,  therefore 

esolved,  that  we  ask  Congress  to  provide 
-dequate  crop  and  live  stock  statistics  to 
red  through  our  Consular  service  at  all 


stations  in  the  world  where  our  Consular  serv- 

icc  cxTnform  the  farmer 

Whereas,  it  is  necessary  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  farmers  and  producers  be  made 
intelligent  concerning  the  methods  which  our 
organizations  are  proposing  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  better  markets  for  their  products, 

^Whereas,  it  is  necessary  that  unanimity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  our  constituents  be  exer- 
cised in  order  that  the  results  to  be  obtained 
be  made  possible,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  endorse  and  encourage  the 
practice  of  holding  farmers'  gatherings  where 
they  can  mingle  and  listen  to  public  addresses 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  along  co-opera- 
tive marketing  lines,  and  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  ask  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity to  co -operate. fully  through  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  courses  which  will  in- 
clude instruction  in  scientific  and  efficient  co- 
operative marketing  systems,  and  be  it  rurtner 
Resolved,  that  we  urge  every  company  to 
place  eur  official  organ,  the  American  Co-op- 
erative Journal,  in  the  home  of  every  stock- 
holder in  order  that  we  may  have  the  loyal 
support  of  the  individual  farmers  in  our  state 
and  national  work. 

LOWER  FREIGHT  RATES 

Whereas  the  price  of  most  agricultural 
products  has  fallen  to  or  below  the  pre-war 

leWhereas,  the  freight  tariffs  at  present  in 
effect  are  disproportionate  and  result  in 
freight  charges  of  9c  per  bushel  on  corn  and 
from  four  to  five  cents  per  bushel  on  oats 
greater  than  befqre  the  war,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  tariffs  result  in  plac- 
ing a  heavy  and  disproportionate  burden  on 
the  agricultural  industry,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  steps  should  be  taken  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  readjust  freight  tariffs  to 
an  equitable  basis. 

HELP  THE  STARVING 

Whereas,  the  results  of  the  great  world  war 
have  operated  to  cause  much  suffering  on  the 
part  of  war  torn  Europe  and  the  Near  East, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  earnestly  recommend  our 
local  elevator  companies  be  asked  to  give  as 
liberally  as  possible  of  their  bounteous  crops 
to  relieve  this  situation  when  upon  investiga- 
tion the  situation  demands  our  sympathy. 

STUCK  TOGETHER 

Whereas,  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  vari- 
ous co-operative  organizations  have  taken  on 
a  more  progressive  line  of  action  in  the  es- 
tablishing of  more  efficient  marketing  sys- 

tC Whereas,  the  conditions  of  the  past  year 
have  served  to  impress  upon  the  agricultural 
interests  the  necessity  of  united  action  to 
bring  about  the  benefits  to  be  derived  frpm 
thesf  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  co-operative 
associations,  therefore  be  it  . 

Resolved,  that  we  urge  all  farmers  as  in- 
dividuals to  loyally  support  their  local  insti- 
tutions and  to  study  more  closely  the  need  of 
lovalty  to  both  local,  state,  national,  and  sub- 
sidiary^ organizations  in  order  that  our  efforts 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  ignominious  defeat, 

anResol1vteiUtthaetrwe  urge  the  various  farmers- 
organizations  to  work  harmoniously  together 
and  to  counsel  with  each  other  to  the  end 
that  we  shall  march  in  solid  phalanx  to  vic- 
tory in  securing  our  economic  rights. 

OPEN  WATER  WAY  TO  THE  SEA 


Board  of  Directors  to  endeavor  to  get  a  some- 
what similar  proposition  for  insurance  on 
grain  and  grain  elevators  that  we  have  on 
bonding  with  the  agency's  commission  to  go 
to  the  State  Association.  We  give  our  Board 
of  Directors  power  to  act  on  the  matter  if  in 
their  judgment  the  arrangements  they  can  se- 
cure justify  sush  action.  A„=^ 
Whereas,  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation of  Ohio  being  especially  interested  in 
freight  rates  as  applicable  to  grain,  and  the 
ability  to  secure  equipment  for  the  movement 
of  that  commodity,  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Interstae  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  exceedingly  desirous  of  having  rep- 
resentation on  the  said  Commission  that  Is 
fully  conversant  with  the  traffic  and  transpor- 
tation problems  of  this  community;  and 

Whereas,  as  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Ohio 
that  there  are  some  vacancies  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion  which  will  undoubtedly  be  AHed  by  ap- 
pointments made  by  President-elect  Harding 
soon  after  his  inauguration;  and 

Whereas,  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation of  Ohio  feel  that  one  of  the  vacancies 
should  be  filled  with  a  man  reliably  informed 
in  regard  to  the  traffic  and  operating  require- 
ments of  the  shipping  and  receiving  public  and 
particularly  the  grain  interests  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  and  a  man  qualified  by  having  had  ac- 
tual experience  as  a  traffic  "p^sentatlve  of 
the  public  and  the  grain  interests  of  the  State 

°fTherefore  Be  It  Resolved,  President-elect 
Harding  be  urged  to  appoint  to  said  vacancy 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an 
Ohio  man  having  had  such  experience  and 

com°ply?ng  with  s^.^^^V^siden* 
codv  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  ±^esiaeni 
efect  Harding,  and  to  our .  Ohio  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  ^tiona^eg^ature. 

C."  G.'  ROBINSON. 
CHAS.  STRAYER. 
CHARLES  B.  KROHN. 
BERNARD  HATTEN. 


OPEN  FOR  US 

A  manufacturer  of  long  years  experience 
in  producing  standard  field  fencing  offers  to 
turn  over  the  output  of  his  factory  to  Farm- 
ers Co-operative  Elevators.  The  company 
is  located  in  Illinois  and  is  doing  business 
with  satisfied  customers  in  a  large  way. 
State  and  national  buyers  are  invited  to . 
make  thorough  investigation  so  that  they 
may  decide  for  themselves  and  the  move- 
ment, whether  this  is  a  good  connection  or 
not.  Advertisement  of  this  product  will  be 
found  in  this  issue. 


Whereas  an  international  committee  is  in- 
vestigating the  feasibility  of  constructing  an 
outlet  from  the  Great  Lakes  on  our  interna- 
tional boundary  line  around  the  rapids  of  the 
St  Wnce  River  to  the  Atlantic,  and 

Whe7easnC?f  such  an  enterprise  is  reported 
bv  the  engineers  at  work  as  feasible  it  will  op- 
erate in  the  more  economical  transportation  of 
a  large  amount  of  our  agricultural  products 
throufhou?  our  Ireat  agricultural  west  and 

^SSEvVW™  &&ly  endorse :  the  Pl- 
under consideration,  and  use  our  efforts  in 
hastening  the  consummation  of  the  enterprise, 

anRebsollUhtrhat0our  State  Senators  and  Rep- 
refentatwes  be  urged  to  pass  favorable »  1| eo- 
lation now  before  it  requesting  that  the  state 
of  Ohio  be  properly  associated  in  this  work 
with  its  neighboring  commonwealths  in  press- 
£  J  to advance  this  most  desirable  undertak- 
n|;  and  aphorizing  the  expenditure  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
'Vlt  Farther*  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 

s&o^o  a^To  £  ISSt.^SSSSSS-S&ivSS 

and  Senators.  — 

BETTER  INSURANCE  RATES 

Whereas,  we  have  been  able  to  secure  a  low- 
er rate  of  bonding  insurance  by  pooling  our 

b0Resofved.  that  we  au^iorize  and  instruct  our 
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(Continued  from  Page  12) 
favor  of  the  change  of  the  co-operative  law 
whereby  the  profits  are  not  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  non-stockholders.  He  also  stated 
that  the  Revenue  Department  had  recently 
reached  a  decision  definitely  stating  that  the 
pro  rata  profits  to  stockholders  made  are  not 
subject  to  tax  and  subjected  the  liability .of 
taxation  upon  the  individual  for  the  addi- 
tional price  paid  him  through  pro  rating .  for 
his  grain.  He  also  stated  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, and  he  also  received  the  opinion  from 
the  convention,  that  it  was  poor  policy  to 
credit  non-stockriolders  with,  such  pro  rata 
dividends  with  a  view  of  issuing  stock  in  lieu 

thMr°  Jacobson  of  the  railroad  and  ware- 
house commission  was  called  to  the  platform 
and  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  relation  of 
his  office  to  that  of  the  shipper,  and  stated 
that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Association 
in  that  he  had  been  a  grain  buyer  himselL 
He  explained  that  he  differed  from  Clifford 
Thorne  in  that  he  was  not  favorable  to  the 
past  performance  as  a  basis  upon  which  to 
distribute  cars,  that  it  was  really  discriminat- 
ing against  many  of   the  farmer  shippers 
That  rule  did  not  apply  in  Minnesota  as  it 
might  in  other  places  where  new  companies 
are  forming  the  last  few  years  in  the  North- 
west.   They  had  threshed  this  matter  out  m 
Chicago  finally  and  agreed,  and  the  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  prior  to  its  hav- 
ing beert  submitted  to  Mr.  Nelson,  secretary 
of  the  Association.   Mr.  Nelson  suggested  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  prepared  bill  which  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Thorne  and  accepted  by  him, 
after  which  it  was  introduced  in  Congress. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  cars,  during  the  car  shortage  which  be- 
longed to  the  Northwest  were  held  up  m  the 


£ast  and  used  for  storage.  Upon  investiga- 
ion  and  criticizing  this  method  of  using  box 
ars  when  they  were  so  badly  needed  in  the 
Northwest,  the  excuse  was  offered  that  real 
:state  was  too  high  in  New  York  upon  which 
o  build  elevators.  He  showed,  however,  this 
pace  for  building  elevators  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  was  cheaper  than  it  would  be  in 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth  and  that  they  had 
ucceeded  in  compelling  some  of  the  railroads 
o  build  more  elevators  or  more  storage 
apacity  in  the  East.  He  believed  that  through 
he  efforts  of  the  Commission,  that  Minne- 
ota  had  better  car  service  in  the  past  couple 
f  years  than  any  other  state  in  the  union, 
le  said  that  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  was  not 
ufhcient  to  take  care  of  the  situation  in  the 
Jorthwest;  that  there  should  be  included  in 
he  bill,  or  that  another  bill  should  be  intro- 
uced  including  grain  and  grain  produces.  He 
aid  that  as  long  as  he  remained  commissioner 
e  would  interest  himself  vitally  in  the  snip- 
ing of  grain.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  old 
ioneer  who  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
resent  prosperity  of  the  state  of  Minnesota 
nd  that  the  generation  now  farming  and 
oing  business  in  the  Northwest  were  reaping 
lie  reward  of  the  labor  of  these  old  pioneers, 
le  paid  a  tribute  to  the  boys,  of  Minnesota 
rlfo  went  into  the  world  war  and  made  the 
est  fighters  in  the  world. 

Thursday  Afternoon 

Acting  Chairman  Chas.  Kenning  called  the 
ttention  of  the  convention  upon  its  convening 
'hursday  afternoon  to  the  fact  that  there 
ught  to  be  some  revision  of  the  plans  of  the 
lachine  and  twine  factory  at'  the  state 
rison.  After  discussing  the  matter  to  some 
xtent,  the  question  was  referred  to  the  reso- 
jtions  committee  and  was  later  reflected  with 
n  article  which  will  appear  later  in  their 
eport. 

Adam  Brin,  the  treasurer  of  the  Association, 
ras  called  upon  to  make  his  report  and  the 
uditing  committee  followed,  verifying  the  re- 
ort  which  Mr.  Brin  had  made.  H.  J.  Farmer 
/as  called  upon  to  fill  in  some  while  a  com- 
littee  was  getting  ready  to  report,  with  a 
Dt  of  his  characteristic,  practical  and  inde- 
endent  talk,  which  was  enjoyed  by  all.  He 
ailed  attention  to  the  necessity  of  insuring 
he  farmers'  elevator  properties  on  a  similar 
asis  as  the  farmers'  mutual  insurance  com- 
anies  for  the  protection  of  their  farm  build- 
igs.  He  pleaded  for  more  efficient  state  or- 
anization  and ,  a  larger  membership.  He 
tated  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  farm- 
rs'  elevators  going  broke  and  that  if  farmers 
/ill  go  to  it  and  stay  by  it  they  will  be  able 
o  make  it  go  in  business  and  that  the  busi- 
less  could  be  honestly  and  honorably  done  at 
he  same  time.  He  called  attention  to  an 
rroneous  idea  of  a  director  at,  one  time  stat- 
tig  that  big  business  had  been  stealing  so  long 
hat  now  it  was  our  time  to  steal.  He  said 
hat  one  person  or  one  organization  practicing 
tealing  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  would 
>e  right  for  anyone  else  to  steal.  He  said  no 
>ne  ought  to  steal.  We  have  no  right  to 
iteal,  even  though  others  have  stolen. 

Following  Mr.  Farmer's  remarks,  the  reso- 
ution  committee  was  called  upon  and  their 
•eport  was  made  as  follows : 

Resolutions 

The  report  of  the  American  Co-operative 
Publishing  Company  was  read  by  F.  S.  Betz 
ind  approved  by  the  convention.  The  election 
)f  officers  followed: 

President,  Chas.  Kenning,  Bird  Island. 

Vice-president,  H.  J.  Farmer,  Airlie. 

Treasurer,  Adam   Brin,  Stewartville. 

Directors:  H.  J.  Farmer,  Airlie;  Theo.  Frederick- 
son,  Kirkhoven ;  A.  F.  Nelson,  Benson. 

A  motion  was  passed  by  the  house  that  the 
:hair  appoint  a  committee  on  the  revision  of 
the  by-laws,  which  committee  was  left  with 
:he  chairman  to  appoint,  and  of  which  he 
should  be  one. 

The  matter  of  the  banquet,  such  as  was 
made  by  the  Association  this  year,  was  put  to 
a  vote  and  unanimously  carried  to  provide  for 
the  same  features  next  year.  The  convention 
adjourned. 

The  register  showed  453  delegates  present. 


Complete 
Satisfaction 

TO  THE  HOUSEWIFE  because— 

E-A-CO  standards  of  quality  and  uni- 
formity are  prescribed  and  constantly 
safeguarded  by  our  chemical  laboratory 
and  experimental  bakery  to  produce 
perfect  baking  results. 

TO  THE  DEALER  because— 

E-A-CO  brings  a  flour  business  that  will 
grow. 

E-A-CO  Flour  will  attract  grain  busi- 
ness. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  there  is  to  know  about 
E-A-CO  Hour 

EVERETT,  AUGHENBAUGH  &  CO. 
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After  the  Twelfth  Stroke 


The  old  Higby  farmhouse  creaked  before 
the  incessant  rushes  of  the  March  blizzard. 
Sundown  had  brought  a  lowering  temper- 
ature; and  the  ice  on  the  swaying  trees 
added  an  eerie  groaning  to  the  general  con- 
fusion of  sounds.  Two  windows  in  the 
farmhouse  glowed  a  deep  red,  but  the  frost 
particles,  with  relentless  energy,  were  slowly 
effacing  this  beacon  of  hope  to  any  who 
might  be  lost  in  the  storm. 

The  room  with  the  lighted  windows,  de- 
spite the  fitful  gusts  of  smarting  smoke 
from  the  fireplace,  was  a  comfortable  refuge 
from  the  storm.  But  Kenneth  Higby  was 
uneasy.  The  black  cat  by  the  hearth  seemed 
uneasy,  too;  only  the  white  haired  old  lady 
in  the  willow  rocker  seemed  content,  for 
her  knitting  needles  clicked  with  a  rhythm 
that  was  rivaled  only  by  the  rattling  of  the 
window  panes.  The  boy  spoke  nervously. 

"Granny,  I  wish  Joe  would  get  back 
pretty  soon." 

"Can't  tell,"  reflected  Granny  Higby. 
"Joe's  twenty,  and  big  for  his  age.  His 
Uncle  Joe  was  nigh  thirty  when  he  got  lost 
on  the  mountain — just  such  a  storm  as  this, 
it  was.    Joe  may  get  through." 

The  boy  shivered.  The  cat  purred  loudly, 
and  walked  toward  the  empty  bowl  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hearth.  Granny  Higby 
noticed  the  empty  bowl,  and  her  voice  wa= 
shrill  w'th  indignation. 


By  Smith  C.  McGregor 

"Land  sakes,  why  don't  you  feed  Joe's 
cat?" 

"Yes,  Granny,"  answered  the  boy,  hasten- 
ing to  pour  some  milk  into  the  bowl,  the 
cat  rewarding  him  with  a  complacent  meow 
of  thanks. 

"It  must  be  most  midnight,"  Granny  re- 
marked suddenly,  pausing  in  her  knitting. 
"Ken,  what  time  is  it?"  ; 

The  boy  walked  to  the  mantel  to  make 
certain  of  the  figures  on  the  smoky  alarm 
clock  that  occupied  the  space  next  to  the 
ebony  framed  mirror.^  He  started  as  he 
read  the  figures.  t 

"It's  twenty  minutes  of  twelve,  Granny." 
A  puff  of  choking  smoke  caused  him  to 
move  hi/  hand  toward  the  clock.  There 
was  a  crash;  the  clock  and  the  ebony 
framed  mirror  lay  on  the  hearth,  a  heap  of 
shattered  glass  bearing  ample  testimony  that 
the  mirror  was  broken.  Granny  Higby's 
voice  spoke  volumes. 
"Poor  Joe." 

"Granny,  you  don't  think — "  Ken's  voice 
died  away  in  awesome  silence. 

"The  mirror's  smashed,"  grimly  retorted 
Granny. 

The  boy  picked  up  the  clock.  It  had 
stopped  running.  He  shivered  and  Granny 
spoke  up  again. 

"Get  the  old  clock  up  in  the  attic.  Joe 
was  tinkering  with  it  that  warm  day  last 
week.    Poor  Joe." 

"It's  dark  up  there,  Granny." 


There  was  a  crash. 


"Take  the  lamp  Joe  bought  at  Worth's 
auction.  You're  the  first  Higby  that  was 
afraid  of  the  dark." 

The  boy  crept  up  the  creaking  stairs  that 
ltd  to  the  attic.  The  wail  of  the  wind,  added 
to  the  clattering  of  the  blinds,  was  almost 
unbearable.  Sudden  gusts  of  wind  threat- 
ened to  overcome  the  lamp,  and  he  cupped 
one  hand  to  protect  it.  Myriads  of  dancing 
shadows  barred  his  way,  but  he  lifted  the 
coat  from  the  old  clock,  and  started  back 
down  the  Stairs.  Frosty,  the  clock  was,  and 
trie  boy  felt  his  fingers  tingle  as  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  metal  hinges  on  the 
bick. 

He  was  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
when  the  lamp  went  black.  The  sucking 
wind  chilled  him,  and  he  was  glad  when 
the  door  squeaked  open  so  he  could  step 
into  the  lighted  room.  Granny  Higby  noted 
the  dead  lamp,  and  her  voice  was  even 
more  ominous  than  before. 

"Of  course  his  lamp  wouldn't  burn.  Poor 
Joe."  ,  , 

The  black  cat  walked  toward  the  clock, 
rubbed  against  it,  then  sought  the  warmth 
of  the  hearth  again.  Granny  Higby  seemed 
about  to  speak  concerning  this  added  omen, 
but  her  words  were  unnecessary. 

"The  clock  was  under  Uncle's  coat — 
Uncle  Joe's,"  chattered  the  boy.  His  words 
were  unheard,  for  disaster,  death  itself,  was 
tokened  even  as  he  spoke. 

The  old  clock  struck  one! 

Granny  Higby  regarded  the  black  cat  with 
respectful   interest.     Then    she  speculated 

aloud:  ~M     „,  . 

"Too  bad  his  folks  are  away.  They  11  be 
awful  shocked.    Poor  Joe." 

The  old  clock  began  to  tick.  The  boy 
shrank  away  from  it,  but  Granny  Higby 
bent  nearer  until  she  could  read  the  figures 
beneath  the  moisture-covered  glass. 

"Thirteen  minutes  to  twelve." 

The  tempo  o  ftke  storm  had  suddenly 
changed.  Before  it  had  been  gigantic  in  its  vol- 
ume of  sound,  threatening,  crushing  in  its 
force ;  now  only  the  distant  moan  of  the  dying 
wind  could  be  heard  within  the  house.  It 
mounded  like  the  requiem  of  the  storm  for 
its  victims.  The  cat  purred  softly,  now  and 
again  poking  a  cautious  paw  in  the  direction 
of  the  broken  mirror.  The  creaking  and 
rattling  of  shutteris  was  replaced  by  a  silence 
that  seemed  uncanny.  Granny  pointed  at 
the  clock,  and  her  words  hung  on  the  silent 
air,  vibrant,  resonant  with  prophecy. 

"It  ain't  happened  yet.    There's  moisture 
on  the  clock  face,  and  it   won't  fade  till 
midnight."  ...     ...  , 

A  final  gust  of  wind  rattled  the  blinds 
and  shook  the  frosty  panes,  then  rushed  on 
through  the  trees  with  a  weird  shriek.  The 
fire  was  low,  and  the  boy  thrust  at  it 
mechanically  with  the  battered  iron  rod  that 
alwavs  stood  by  the  hearth.  The  cat  con- 
tinued to  delve  among  the  bits  of  broken 
glass.    Granny  reflected  aloud. 

"The  snow's  deep.  It  may  take  weeks  of 
digging.  They  shoveled  a  month  before 
they  found  your  Uncle  Joe — just  such  a 
storm  as  this,  too." 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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|  Kitchen  Kinks  | 

1  Just  a  Minute,  Ladies!   We  Are  \ 
Swamped  with  "Kinks" 

I  We  now  have  enough  Kitchen  Kinks  to  take  I 
|  the  kinks  out  of  all  the  rheumatic  kitchens  in  | 
1     the  country-  = 

But  I 

1  The  Home  Department  will  be  pleased  to  an-  | 

|  swer  all  questions  regarding  entertaining,  dec-  f 

1  orating,    household    difficulties    or    any    other  | 

|  domestic  problems.    Kindly  enclose  a  stamped  = 

=  self-addressed  envelope  for  reply  and  we  will  = 

I  give     same     immediate    attention.       Address  § 

I  Home   Editor  of   the   American    Co-operative  = 

|  Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  | 

%iniwiiniiiinmiiiiiiiMiiiiHiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiHiwii)i|niiuiiiiiiiiiHiiiiniiiininiitiiiiif? 

TO  CLEAN  ALUMINUM 

A  very  good  way  to  clean  aluminum  ware 
is  to  take  a  damp  cloth  and  wipe  the  article 
well.  Then  saturate  a  soft  cloth  with  olive 
oil  and  rub  aluminum  until  it  is  bright  and 
clean. — Mrs.  G.  O.  W.Rozel,  Kan. 

^        *    *  * 
USE  OF  DISCARDED  PIANO  STOOLS 

Many  have  discarded  their  piano  stools 
for  the  popular  bench  and  in  so  doing  gave 
the  housewife  a  valuable  kitchen  help.  The 
stools  can  be  adjusted  to  the  convenient 
height  of  your  table,  sink  or  any  place  in 
the  kitchen  where  it  would  be  convenient. 
For  comfort,  one  can  easily  pad1  the  top  of 
the  stool  and  by  using  a  piece  of  cretonne 
or  some  other  material  and  tacking  it  on 
the  under  side  of  the  stool  make  it  a  very 
attractive  and  comfortable  help. — Mrs.  J.  E. 
T.,  Delta,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

SUGARING  DOUGHNUTS 

By  putting  the  sugar  in  a  paper  bag,  then 
the  warm  doughnuts  and  shaking  the  bag 
it  will  sugar  the  doughnuts  very  nicely  and 
you  will  save  much  time  and  sugar.  The 
sugar  which  is  left  in  the  bag  can  be  saved 
for  future  use. — F.  T.  S.,  Chalmers,  Ind. 
,  *    *  * 

IN  MAKING  OYSTER  OR  TOMATO 
SOUP  , 

When  making  oyster  stew  or  tomato  soup, 
butter  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  and  in  this 
way  prevent  it  from  sticking  or  burning. 
The  same  method  can  be  used  in  making 
candy.  If  you  butter  the  top  of  the  pan 
about  one  inch  from  the  top,  the  candy  will 
not  boil  over— G.  M.  T,  Ramona,  S.  D. 

*  *  * 
KITCHEN  TOWELS 

When  kitchen  towels  wear  thin  take  two 
towels  of  the  same  size  and1  stitch  them  to- 
gether arouiid  the  edges  on  the  machine, 
also  stitch  across  the  center  of  the  towel 
and  the  double  towel  will  last  a  long  time. 
— G.  P.,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

'   *    *  * 

SEWING  HINTS 

One  often  finds  it  very  difficult  to  make 
a  small  hem  in  crepe  de  chene,  organdy  or 
other  fine  fabrics.  A  very  good  way  to  make 
a  very  small  hem  is  to  take  a  strong  thread, 
not  too  strong,  and  roll  the  material  over  the 
thread  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger 
and  hem.  This  is  a  great  help  in  making 
the  new  linen  handkerchiefs  and  can  also  be 
used  for  making  fancy  neckwear. — B.  L.  W. 

*  *  * 
EXCELLENT  ICING 

Many  people  find  it  difficult  to  make 
boiled  icing  without  having  it  granulate. 
To  overcome  this  add  about  one-eighth  of 
a  teaspoon  of  cream  tartar  to  the  sugar  and 
water  before  boiling  and  it  can  be  boiled 
indefinitely  and  does  not  sugar. — B.  M.  B.f 
Henry,  S.  *D. 

*  *  * 
MORE  LEMON  JUICE 

Put  lemons  in  hot  water  for  a  few  min- 
utes before  squeezing  and  twice  the  amount 
of  juice  may  be  extracted. — Miss  K.  H. 
Winchester,  111. 


You  Can't  Escape 

Tooth  troubles  if  you  leave  a  film 


You  should  try  this  new  method  of 
teeth  cleaning.  Try  it  ten  days  with- 
out cost.  It  combats  the  film  which 
dims  the  teeth  and  causes  most  tooth 
troubles.  See  and  feel  the  results.  To 
millions  they  are  bringing  cleaner, 
safer,  whiter  teeth. 

The  tooth  wrecker 

Film  is  the  great  tooth  wrecker.  A 
viscous  film  clings  to  the  teeth,  en- 
ters crevices  and  stays.  The  ordinary 
tooth  paste  does  not  end  it.  Old 
ways  of  brushing  leave  much  of  it 
intact.  And  very  few  people  have 
escaped  the  troubles  which  it  causes. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.   It  holds 


the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea  —  a  disease  now  alarm- 
ingly common. 

A  new  dental  era 

Dental  science  has  now  found  ways 
to  combat  that  film.  The  methods 
have  been  amply  proved  by  years  of 
careful  tests.  Now  millions  employ 
them.  Leading  dentists  everywhere 
advise  them. 

The  methods  are  combined  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And,  to 
let  all  know  how  much  it  means,  a 
ten-day  tube  is  being  sent  to  all  who 
ask. 


Five  desired  effects 


Pepsodent  brings  five  desired  ef- 
fects. It  combats  the  teeth's  great 
enemies  as  nothing  has  done  before. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  Another 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  The  saliva's  alkalinity  is  mul- 
tiplied also.  That  to  neutralize  the 
acids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the 
film.  One  of  them  keeps  teeth  so 
highly  polished  that  film  cannot  easily 


• 

repeats 


adhere.    Every  application 
these  results. 

Send  the  coupon  for  the  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten 
as  the  film-coat  disappears. 

What  you  see  and  feel  will  be  a 
revelation,  and  the  book  we  send  will 
explain  how  each  effect  is  natural  and 
necessary.  It  is  important  that  you 
know  this.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  558 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  req- 
uisites. Now  advised  by  leading 
dentists  everywhere  and  sup- 
plied by  all  druggists  in  large 
tubes. 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  373,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave- 
Chicago,  UL 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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FRYING  OYSTERS 

If  oysters  are  dipped  into  mayonnaise 
then  into  cracker  crumbs  and  beaten  eggs 
before  cooking  they  will  be  delicious. — 
K.  H. 

*  *  * 
CORKS  FOR  BOTTLES 

I  find  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  remove 
the  corks  from  bottles  of  extract  and  other 
substances.  If  the  cork  is  greased  after  hav- 
ing been  carefully  removed  the  first  time  it 
will  not  stick  and  will  come  out  with  little 
effort. — B.  M.  B.(  Henry,  S.  D. 

*  *  * 

RECEIPTS 
Apple  Pudding  With  Nut  Custard 
Fill  a  dish  half  full  of  stewed  and  sweet- 
ened apples.  Make  a  custard  as  follows: 
Six  egg  yolks  well  beaten  with  6  oz.  sugar 
and  34  C"P  ground  nuts  and  V/2  cups  sweet 
cream  and  about  34  cup  bread  crumbs,  and 
last  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which  have  been 
well  beaten.  Pour  over  the  apples  and  bake 
in  a  slow  oven  one  hour.  When  cool  cover 
pudding  with  whipped  cream  and  serve. 


EASTER  MENUS 


Breakfast 


Half  Grape  Fruit 
Cereal  and  Cream 

Eggs  a  la  Buckingham 
Coffee 


Toast 


Luncheon 


Chicken  Salad 
garnish  with  olives 
Deviled-  Eggs  Nut  Sandwiches 

Lemon  Ice  Lady  Fingers 

Tea  or  Coffee 


FASHION  NOTES 
Gray  seems  to  be  the  most  popular 
color  this  spring  for  suits,  hats  and 
slippers.  Some  very  beautiful  suits 
are  gray  and  are  embroidered.  Suede 
slippers  are  very  good  and  most  of 
them  are  gray  and  pretty  tan  shades. 
Crepe  de  chene  is  again  being  used 
for  dresses  and  some  very  charming 
models  are  being  shown  in  gray  and 
navy  blue. 


"I  am  to  be  married  next  month,"  said 
the  sweet  young  thing  to  her  grandmother. 

"But  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady  earn- 
estly, "you  are  very  young.  Do  you  feel 
that  you  are  fitted  for  married  life?" 

"I  am  being  fitted  now,  grandma,"  ex- 
plained the  prospective  bride  sweetly,  "to 
seventeen  gowns." 


A  young  physician  was  driving  his  motor 
car  in  the  suburbs  and  overtook  a  woman 
he  knew  walking  to  town  and  invited  her 
to  ride.  He  helped  her  out  downtown  and 
she  thanked  him  profusely.  "Don't  men- 
tion it,"  replied  the  doctor.  "No,  I  won't," 
replied  the  woman  looking  nervously 
around.  "But  that  woman  over  there  saw 
us,  and  I  bet  she  will." 


Gcd^  ICELESS  COOLER 

£2s>  A  ^ceps  ^ooc'  ^  Drink 
■     5  4  %  4  % 

Without  Ice 


SHE  SAYS:  It  has  paid  for  itself 

many  times 

This  Gedwin  Iceless  Cooler  keeps  your  food  and  drink  pure 
and  wholesome  the  year  'round.  No  chemicals,  no  electricity, 
no  machinery. 

NO  UPKEEP  EXPENSE 

Simply  put  your  food  and  drink  in  a  Gedwin  and  place  it  in  the  kitchen, 
on  the  porch,  or  window  ledge.  Keep  it  any  place  the  air  circulates 
and  it  will  keep  your  food  cool,  fresh  and  wholesome. 

AN  ALL  YEAR  'ROUND  KITCHEN  UTILITY 

Can  be  used  as  a  bread  and  cake  box,  will  keep  foods  from  freezing  during 

winter  months 


SOLD  ON  TEN  DAYS' 
FREE  TRIAL 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  JUST 
CLIP  THE  COUPON 
AND  MAIL  TODAY 


XCEX.ES3  ICE  EOX  CO- 

322  Biver  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  me  a  Gedwin  Iceless  Food  Cooler.  I  will  keep  it  for 
ten  days  and  if  satisfied  will  send  you  $7.50.  If  not  satisfied 
will  return  it  to  you  prepaid. 


Name   R.  F.  D. 

Town   State  


(Continued  from  Page  28) 
The  moisture  on  the  old  clock  was  nearly 
gone  now;  it  was  three  minutes  of  twelve. 
The  boy  flung  a  few  dry  bits  of  wood  into 
the  fireplace,  their  dancing  flare  seeming 
to  make  the  room  niore  cheerful.  The  cat, 
perhaps  attracted  by  the  ball  of  yarn  that 
had  just  rolled  back  of  it,  approached  the 
clock.  The  hands  seemed  advancing  with 
relentless  haste,  and  Granny  Higby  again 
speculated  about  the  absent  youth. 

"Thought  I  heard  him  whistle.  It's  a 
sure  sign." 

k  There  was  a  slight  sound  outside.  Three 
dull  thuds,  like  something  knocking  on  the 
woodshed  floor.  It  was  a  depressing  sound 
that  made  even  Granny  shiver.  After  the 
knocking  sound  there  was  the  low  swish- 
ing sound  such  as  is  heard  in  a  thicket  when 
two  branches  sway  against  each  other. 
Again  that  thudding  sound,  coming  nearer. 

The  door  leading  to  the  woodshed  burst 
open,  in,  response  to  unseen  hands.  Joe 
Higby,  still  partially  snow  covered  but  very 
much  alive,  strode  into  the  room  and  held 
his  hands  toward  the  bright  flames.  The 
old  clock  began  to  toll  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. Joe  listened  to  its  wheezing  clamor, 
then  turned  to  his  brother. 

"That  old  relic  isn't  any  good,  Ken." 

Even  Granny  Higby  realized  he  was 
right,  for,  after  pausing  at  the  twelfth 
stroke,  the  old  clock  struck  thirteen. 


Spring  frock  of  Navy  Tricotine  or  Poret 
Twill.    Note  the  chic  collar  which  does 
not  extend  all  the  way  around  the  neck. 
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FARMERS'  ELEVATOR  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  DE- 
STROYED BY  FIRE 

The  farmers'  co-operative  elevator  at 
White  Lake  burned1  recently,  entailing  a 
loss  of  about  $20,000.  The  building  and  its 
contents  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  ele- 
vator was  valued  at  $12,000  and  contained 
3,500  bushels  of  grain  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 
A  car  which  had  been  loaded  with  flax  the 
day  before  and  which  still  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  elevator  also  burned.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  has  not  been  determined. 


NEW  CO-OPERATIVE  COM- 
PANY  ORGANIZED  AT 
RIO,  WISCONSIN 

Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  have  or- 
ganized a  Co-operative  Company  and  will 
operate  the  big  brick  warehouse  and  eleva- 
tor just  north  of  the  Rio  depot.  Work  on 
remodeling  the  interior  is  now  in  progress. 
It  will  be  known  as  the  Rio  Produce  Com- 
pany and  will  be  under  the  management 
of  Claude  E.  Higbee,  who  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  Kensington  Famers'  Eleva- 
tor at  Kensington,  Minn.  Mr.  Higbee  has 
had  an  unlimited  amount  of  experience  in 
the  grain  business  and  the  company  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  securing  the  services 
of  an  efficient  man  like  Mr.  Higbee.  He 
was  formerly  buyer  for  the  Thorp  line  of 
elevators,  the  St.  Anthony  and  Dakota  and 
the  Duluth  Elevator  Company  before  he 
was  with  the  elevator  company  at  Kensing- 
ton. He  has  traveled  in  all  the  western 
states  as  well  as  the  southern,  and  is  well 
versed  as  to  grain  marketing. 


COOPERATIVE  COMPANY  OF 
TABLE  GROVE,  ILL.,  HOLDS 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Table  Grove  Cooperative  Company 
held  its  first  annual  meeting  and  "Mid- 
winter Picnic"  on  January  18th.  The  com- 
pany has  just  finished  erecting  one  of  the 
most  complete  reinforced  -concrete  elevators 
to  'be  found  anywhere,  and  no  program 
could  have  been  more  fitting  for  the  oc- 
casion than  the  one  given.  The  crowd 
started  to  gather  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  everyone  brought  a  well  filled 
basket.  These  were  taken  to  the  commuity 
club  xooms  where  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
munity spread  it  on  the  tables  in  a  very 
inviting  manner.  After  the  dinner  a  fine 
musical  program  was  given  at  Fosters'  Hall 
and  very  interesting  talks  were  made  by 
John  Miller,  Galva,  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
and  Lawrence  Farlow,  secretary  of  the 
association.  Another  nice  lunch  was  made 
in  the  evening  by  the  good  ladies  of  the 
community.  After  the  evening  lunch  another 
musical  program  was  given  and  W.  M. 
Stickney  of  Chicago  gave  an  interesting 
talk.  The  weather  and  roads  were  perfect 
and  a  very  large  crowd  attended.  D.  B. 
Caruthers  is  president  of  the  company,  C. 
L.  Sidell,  secretary,  J.  Russel  Dilworth, 
treasurer;  directors  are  T.  J.  Cassidy,  Frank 
Zoll,  George  Dean  and  T.  D.  Ruthe.  Geo. 
B.  Warren  is  manager.  The  new  elevator 
was  erected  by  Poole  Construction  Com- 
pany and  the  engineering  work  was  done 
by  Miller,  Holbrook  and  Warren,  both 
firms  of  Decatur,  111. 


"OUR  DAILY  CAPACITY  IOOO  BBLS' 


Wauscon ,  Ohio.Mill 


Ligonief,  Ind.Mill 


biscuits 
WASE0 

A  blended  flour  made 
from  the  best  quality  of 
toft  winter  and  hard 
wheats.  A  general  pur- 
pose flour. 


W 


e  have  been  working 


Xa  [most 

Sixty  years  to  perfect  a 
flour  for 

E  very  baking  purpose.  . 
0  ur  Waseo  is  the  result. 


ROLLS 
EVERG00D 

A  hard  wheat  patent 
made  from  the  best  qual- 
ity of  Kansas  Turkey  Red 
Wheat.  No  better  bread 
flour  can  be  milled. 


R 
G 
0 
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D 


vergood   is  a  Kansas 
patent  of  the 

ery  highest  quality. 

veryone  who  wishes  to 
know  the 

eal  baking  delight  in  a 

ood  and  reliable  flour 
should 

rder  Evergood  today 
and 

vercome  their  baking 
ifficulties. 


Every  Sack 
GUARANTEED  by 


BREAD 


Lyon  &Greenleaf  Co. 

MERCHANT  MILLERS 

LIGONIER.IND.  and  WAUSEON,OHIO 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  FINANCING 
CORPORATION 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by 
the  proposed  incorporation  of  a  Foreign 
Trade  Financing  Corporation.  A  very  in- 
teresting statement  regarding  it  is  made  by 
J.  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

"That  this  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Cor- 
poration will  take  a  prominent  place  in 
world  affairs  there  is  no  doubt.  Whether 
or  not  it  will  give  first  attention  to  agricul- 
tural needs  is  entirely  another  question. 
This  will  depend  largely  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  management.  I  personally  share  the 
opinion  of  some  small  manufacturers  that 
the  bigger  business  institutions  will  realize 
the  benefits  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing 
Corporation  before  the  smaller  manufacturer 
cr  the  farmer  will. 

"With  our  rapidly  increasing  national 
population,  there  is  little  hope  that  we  shall 
produce  in  coming  years  large  agricultural 
surpluses  except  possibly  in  cotton  and 
pork.  In  fact,  with  present  ratios  of  in- 
crease, ten  years  more  will  find  us  on  a 
basis  of  home  consumption  for  practically 
all  our  products.  It  would  appear  then,  in 
the  lock-ahead,  that  the  financing  of  the 
farmer  through  the  productive  period  and 
the  securing  of  credit  to  enable  him  to  mar- 
ket his  crop  in  an  orderly  manner  would 
be  of  greater  import  than  any  advantage 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  Foreign 
Trade  Financing  Corporation." 


$15,023.73  MINUS  $856.07— 
$14,167.66  SAVED! 

Last  year  our  national  secretary  and  our 
general  counsel,  Mr.  Clifford  Thorne,  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  of  congress 
having  a*  bill  in  charge,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  change  the  phraseology  or 
wording  of  the  income  tax  rules  so  as  to 
make  it  entirely  certain  and  clear  that  the 
farmers'  elevators  would  not  be  required  to 
pay  income  tax  on  the  part  of  their  income 
which  they  pay  out  in  the  form  of  patron- 
age dividends.  This  money  is  a  part  of  the 
original  purchase  price  and  always  belongs 
to  the  farmer  who  produces  the  grain  and 
is  at  no  time  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  profit  of  the  elevator  company.  For 
this  reason  it  is  clear  that  the  elevator 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  income  tax  upon 


it  for  it  has  never  been  income  to  the 
elevator. 

The  committee  assured  our  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Grain  Dealers  Association  through 
our  secretary  and  attorney,  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  change  the  phraseology  in  the 
law,  and,  therefore,  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

As  a  result  there  have  been  different  in- 
terpretations put  upon  the  regulations  by 
several  collectors.  For  instance,  the  reve- 
nue agent  in  charge  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
was  not  willing  to  allow  the  exemption  of 
the  patronage  dividend  to  the  Clark  Co. 
Farmers'  Elevator  Company  at  Clark,  South 
Dakota.  His  ruling  required  that  this  com- 
pany should  pay  income  tax  to  the  amount 
of  $15,023.73.  The  company  took  it  up  with 
their  local  attorney,  Mr.  R.  A.  Dunham. 
Mr.  Dunham  got  in  touch  with  our  national 
secretary,  »Mr.  Frank  Myers  at  Ft.  Dodge, 
Iowa,  and  with  the  state  secretary,  Mr. 
Chas.  Eyler,  of  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Dunham,  Mr.  Eyler,  Mr.  Myers  and 
the  manager  of  the  company  came  to  Chi- 
cago and  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Thorne. 
Following  this  conference,  Mr.  Thorne  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  reve- 
nue department  and  our  national  secretary 
also  prepared  a  brief  and  submitted  it  by 
letter  to  the  revenue  department  and  the 
revenue  department  basing  its  finding  upon 
this  brief  as  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
status,  reduced  the  income  tax  for  the  Clark 
Co.  Farmers'  Elevator  Company,  Clark, 
South  Dakota,  from  $15,02373  to  $856.07. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Clark 
County  will  hand  over  to  our  National  As- 
sociation all  of  this  saving  nor  even  50  per 
cent  of  it.  Indeed  this  is  not  to  be  expected. 
It  is  not  required  nor  asked  for,  but  surely 
national  association  which  continues  to  ren- 
der a  service  of  this  sort  is  worthy  of  splen- 
did support  from  their  company. 

This  same  question  is  up  in  Kansas  and 
the  Farmers'  Commission  Company  at 
Hutchinson  is  joining  with  the  state  associ- 
ation in  working?  it  out.  The  finding  in  the 
Clark  County  case  will  help  every  elevator 
company  in  Kansas  and  every  other  state. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  your  income 
tax  being  correct,  get  in  contact  with  your 
state  secretary  or  your  national  secretary  or 
the  American  Co-operative  Auditing  Asso- 
ciation. All  of  these  agencies  are  ready  to 
help  you  figure  out  and  adjust  your  income 
tax  so  that  you  will  not  need  to  pay  income 
tax  on  patronage  dividends. 


CO-OPERATION  AT  WAKEENY, 
KANSAS 

Five  years  ago  co-operation  started  at 
Wakeeney,  Kan.,  with  the  shipping  in  of 
apples,  potatoes  and  the  like  in  car  lots. 

This  was  successful  and  from  this  the 
Trego  County  Co-operative  Association  was 
formed  with  Mr.  W.  C.  P.  Rhoades  as  man- 
ager,, and  $1,000  worth  of  stock  was  sub- 
scribed. 

Mr.  Rhoades  left  his  babies  at  home  sick 
in  bed  to  drive  the  country  and  sell  the 
stock.  A  general  store  was  put  in  first  with 
Mr.  Kirby  as  manager,  and  he  is  still  with 
the  company.  Then  they  bought  an  ele- 
vator at  Wakeeney,  then  one  at  Voda  seven 
miles  west.  Then  the  farmers  at  Collyer 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Wakeeney  organized 
and  wanted  the  Wakeeney  elevator  to  take 
them  in.  This  was  done  and  a  store  and 
elevator  was  started  at  Collyer. 

They  now  have  three  elevators  and  two 
stores  in  operation,  all  successful.  Their 
capital  has  been  increased  from  $1,000  to 
an  authorized  capitalization  of  $250,000  and 
about  $220,000  paid  in.  Most  of  this  is  from 
the  earnings  left  in  the  company  for  which 
stock  has  been  taken.  The  interest  on  the 
capital  stock  has  been  paid  in  cash  each 
year. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  the  net 
earnings  of  the  company  were  $95,800.  The 
actual  sales  reached  almost  one  and  three- 
quarter  million  dollars.  The  company 
handles  everything  from  needles  to  thresh- 
ing machines  and  sold  33  tractors  last  year. 

Mr.  Rhoades  is  still  manager.  The"  fact 
that  the  management  has  not  changed  is  in 
a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  company.  Mr.  James  Rinker,  the 
first  president,  is  still  president. 

A  new  company  is  being  talked  at  Ogalla, 
the  first  station  east  of  Wakeeney,  and  a 
new  store  at  Voda,  and  a  co-operative  tele- 
phone company  at  Wakeeney,  and  should 
all  this  be  combined  and  Mr.  Rhoades  get 
under  all  of  it  we  think  that  he  may  have 
enough  business  to  keep  him  busy  ten  hours 
a  day  at  least,  but  it  won't  worry  him,  as 
he  says:  "I  get  lots  of  fun  out  of  the  game." 


NEW   COMPANY  OF  TROT- 
WOOD,  OHIO,  MAKES 
GOOD  PROFIT 

The  Trotwood  Farmers  Exchange  was 
organized  May,  1920,  with  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $40,000.  The  company  began  busi- 
ness  July  1,  1920,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$37,000,  with  A.  W.  Roehrig,  manager.  In 
the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1920, 
this  company's  sales  from  their  merchandise 
lines  aggregated  $55,233.93  and  their  pur- 
chase of  grains  total  $116,968.05.  Notwith- 
standing the  adverse  conditions  incident  to 
this,  and  the  fact  that  this  period  was  their 
initial  months  of  operation,  net  profits  were 
realized  to  the  amount  of  $1,75#.34. 


EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS 
MADE  ON  ELEVA  TOR  A  T 
SLATER,  MO. 

The  Farmers  Elevator  of  Slater  has  just 
completed  some  improvements  in  the  way 
of  wareroom,  scale  and  office  rooms,  which 
will  add  very  greatly  to  the  valae  of  their 
property.  New  scales  with  a  concrete  dump 
pit  are  being  installed  with  a  driveway  oyer 
the  scales  platform  in  one  end  of  tKc  build- 
ing. 


FENCE     ^iiP1  NOTICE 


We  are  open  to  supply  in  any  quantity  highest  grade  fence, 
gates,  steel  posts,  etc.,  to  Cooperative  Elevator  Companies 
and  Cooperative  Associations,  either  individual,  state  or 
local.    No  proposition  too  large  or  too  small  for  us. 

Prices,  terms,  etc.,  by  return  mail  to  anyone  interested. 

The  American  Wire  Fence  Company 

General  Office*  Factory 
10  So.  La  Salle  St,  Ubertyville, 
Chicago  minoi« 
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The  Fence  Post  Expert 

CENlURY 

STEEL 1  POSTS 

BUILT  TO  LAST' 


The  Foundation  of  a 
Better  Fence 


Century  "T"  Steel  Posts  are  "Built  to  Last."  The 
construction  of  the  Century  "T"  shape  Post  gives 
utmost  stiffness  and  rigidity  to  the  completed  fence. 
The  Century  "T"  shape  Post  is  rust  proof  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  constant  repairing,  and 
saves  a  large  amount  of  money  and  hard  labor. 

THE  MOST  PERMANENT  FORM  OF  FENCE 
POST  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Century  "T"  shape  Post  is  made  from  high  car- 
bon steel,  guaranteeing  a  rust  resisting  quality  not 
found  in  any  other  metal  of  lower  carbon. 

THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  STEEL  FENCE  POST 

The  Century  "T"  Steel  Post  is  the  original  "T"  con- 
structed fence  post.  The  "T"  shape  gives  a  strong, 
springy  resistance  to  shock  without  buckling  or 
breaking.  There  are  no  holes  to  dig.  They  are 
driven  with  a  heavy  mallet  or  sledge. 


Build  Your  Fence  with  Century  "T"  Foundation 

GUARANTEED 
FUNK  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY,        Chicago  Heights,  111. 


Buy  the  original  Century  "T"  Post  Painted  Red  from  your  Co-operative 

Grain  Elevator. 


Making  Grain  Storage 
Safe  for  Farmers 

WHETHER  your  grain  is  stored  on  the  farm  or  at  the  co-operative  ele- 
vator, it  is  held  at  your  risk-  Be  sure  that  it  is  protected  by  Natco  Glazed 
rile  Grain  Bins. 

The  Equity  Union  Elevator,  St.  James,  Ohio,  has  four  12x40  Natco  Grain 
Bins,  shown  below.  The  grain  is  safe,  keeps  dry  and  settles  well.  Many 
of  the  most  successful  co-operative  elevators  and  thousands  of  individual 
:armers  use  Natco  Grain  Bins  exclusively. 

Natco  Bins  Are  Fire -Safe  and  Windproof 

NATCO  Bins  are  fire-safe,  and  are  guaran- 
teed to  withstand  the  outward  pressure  of  the 
grain  and  against  blowing  down.  Laid  up  in 
cement  mortar  according  to  our  instructions, 
they  stand  for  generations,  needing  no  repairs. 

The  double  shell  tile  insures  the  utmost  in  strength  and 
durability.  The  extra-large  channels  provide  wide  and 
deep  beds  for  mortar.  The  tough  steel  reinforcing  is 
doubled  in  the  bottom  courses  where  the  pressure  is 
greatest.  The  glazed  surfaces  absolutely  exclude  mois- 
ture. A  still-air  chamber  in  every  tile  insulates  against 
sudden  temperature  changes. 

NATCO  Grain  Bins  are  reasonable  in  price — compar- 
ing favorably  with  less  desirable  forms  of  construction. 
Write  us  for  details  and  prices. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1250  Fulton  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NATCO 

BINS 


GRAIN  AND 
STORAGE 


The  Equity  IJnion  Elevator,  St.  James,  Ohio 


23  Factories  Assure  a  Wide  and  Economical 
Distribution. 
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Write* 

for  this  Free  Book  on  "Corn-Saver"  Cribs  &  Bins 

We  want  every  farmer  who  reads  this  paper  to  have  a  copy  of  our  valuable  new  book— the  biggest  and  finest  book  ever 
published  on  how  to  store  your  corn  and  grain  for  profit  and  without  losses.  It  tells  how  the  better  marketing  plans,  urged 
by  the  Farm  Bureau,  will  increase  your  profits.  How  thousands  of  farmers  are  getting  the  biggest  prices  for  their  crops 
every  year.  This  book  reveals  how  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  corn  and  grain  is  destroyed  each  year  by  rats,  mice,  fire 
and  thieves  on  farms  where  the  ordinary  wooden  structures  are  used.  Our  free  book  shows  how  a  Martin  "Corn-Saver 
Crib  and  Bin  will  enable  you  to  get  bigger  profits  from  your  crops  and  put  a  stop  to  this  enormous  loss  and  waste. 
Write  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  that  explains  how  the  patented  construction  of  a  Martin  Combination  Crib  and  Bin 

really  Rives  you  two  indestructible  store  houses  for  the  price  of  one.  It  describes  how  these  modern  structures  are  built,  so  that  you  can  store  wheat, 
oats  or  rye  in  them  as  well  as  corn-it  tells  all  about  the  Martin  Cribs  and  Bins  in  detail,  and  shows  how  this  up-to-date  method  of  storing  corn  and  grain 
will  enable  you  to  make  a  fair  profit  and  save  enough  of  your  crops  to  pay  for  itself  within  a  year  or  two. 


CORK- 
SAVEtf 


Safe- 


Disease  carrying  rats  and  mice  that  destroy  your  good  corn  and  grain  will 
not  stay  on  a  farm  where  the  Martin  "Corn-Saver"  Crib  and  Bin  is  used.  It 
shuts  off  the  food  supply  of  these  dirty  pests  and  starves  them  out.  With 
your  corn  and  grain  stored  in  a  Martin,  you  stop  your  losses.  Birds  cannot 
get  in— thieves  cannot  steal  it— lightning  or  fire  cannot  damage  it— not  a 
single  bushel  of  your  crop  will  be  destroyed  or  wasted. 
Built  of  heavy,  corrugated,  galvanized  steel,  it  will  never  need  painting  or 


repairs — cheaper  than  a  wooden  building  to  start  with  and  will  last  a  life- 
time. A  Martin  comes  in  sections  and  is  easily  erected  in  a  few  hours 
time— no  special  tools  required — once  erected  on  your  farm  it  is  there  to 
stay — no  more  trouble  or  bother  for  years  to  come,  and  absolute  protec- 
tion for  every  bushel  of  corn  and  grain  you  raise.  Martin  Combination 
Cribs  are  made  in  Circular,  Oblong,  or  Double  shed  style,  in  sires  to  fit  the 
needs  of  any  farm,  from  100  to  10,000  bushels  capacity. 
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Send  for  Our  FREE  Book  and  Special  OFFER 

Every  keen,  wideawake  farmer  in  this  state  will  want  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book  that  explains  about,  these  modern  all 
metal  cribs  and  bins.  This  book  tells  how  Martins  are  bringing  greater  profits  and  are  saving  crops  and  making 
money  for  thousands  of  other  progressive  farmers  throughout  the  country. 


Use  the  Coupon 

Write  for  this  big  free  book  today,  and  our 
liberal  offer  for  early  orders.  It  costs  only  a 
postage  stamp  to  get  it-  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  it  to  us  at  once,  and  we  will  send 
the  book  by  return  mail.  Send  coupon  NOW. 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 

Dept.  3405    Adams  St. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 


 IPMII,  _ 

lartlnUlllOkwoh- 
o'corn  or  3315 
buthol.of  whMl 
or  oat*. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 
Dept. 1405    Maasfleld.  Ohio 

O  Gentlemen:  Please  tend  me  your  free  book  and  special 
low  prices  on  Martin  Criba  and  Bins.  This  does  not  obli- 
gate me  in  any  way. 

Name  

Post  Office  •  •  ••■ 

State  ...H.F.D.  

>  d^lre  storage  for  bu.  corn  bu.  grain 
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Dedicated  to  the  interests  -of  over  400. WK)  stockholders  of 
farmers'  elevator  companies  in  the  Grain  Beit  States. 

Letters  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  marketing,  farming  or 
community    development   respectfully  solicited. 

A  careful  investigation  has  been  made  of  ever)'  articlo 
advertised  in  this  issue  of  the  American  Co-operative  Journal 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  exactly  as  represented.  We  will  not 
accent  ambiguous  or  questionable  advertising  of  any  sort. 
Should  any  subscriber  suffer  loss  or  have  any  complaint 
against  any  advertiser,  we  want  to  know  about  it,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  get  a  speedy  adjustment.  In  order  to 
guarantee  to  yourselves  this  service,  mention  the  American 
Oo-operative   Journal   when    answering  advertisements. 
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United  We  Stand  for  the  Ultimate  Good  of  America 


The  United  States  Grain  Growers  Incorporated 


jlory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on  Earth 

Peace  and  Good  Will  toward  men." 
So  read  the  inscription  over  the  altar  of  the 
irst  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Chicago 
>  99  delegates  from  23  grain  growing  states 
)ted  with  a  shout  to  unanimously  adopt  the 
port  of  the  Grain  Marketing  Committee  of 
eventeen,  at  ten  thirty  o'clock  at  night  on 
pril  seventh. 

The  Committee  of  Seventeen  had  builded 
;tter  than  even  the  most  sanguine  had  ex- 
:cted.  Not  a  radical  move  is  in  the  entire 
•ogram.  But  the  program  takes  the  farmer's 
rain  clear  through  the  farmer's  own  mar- 
king machinery  to  the  final  purchaser  of 
le  grain.  The  local  farmer's  elevator  under 
le  state  co-operative  law  is  the  basis.  Where 
lere  is  no  farmer's  elevator  it  is  possible  to 
•ganize  a  grain  growers'  association,  which 
ill  contract  with  some  elevator  to  handle  the 
•ain.  But  where  there  is  a  farmer's  elevator, 
le  by-laws  provide  that  no  grain  growers' 
sociation  shall  be  incorporated  prior  to 
>24  and  that  the  local  farmer's  elevator 
ust  be  co-operated  with  to  the  fullest  ex- 
nt.  This  provision  is  made  so  that  no  grain 
■ower  can  join  the  National  Sales  Associa- 
>n  and  derive  the  benefits  of  the  collective 
lling  without  also  joining  the  local  co-op- 
ative  elevator  and  supporting  it  to  the  full- 
it  extent.  The  reason  ,for  this  is,  that 
is  magnificent  committee  fully  realizes  that 
e  local  co-operative  elevator  is  an  absolute 
:cessity  to  farm  marketing.  Being  conserva- 
ire,  they  also  took  the  step  so  as  to  provide 
at  if  the  bigger  marketing  venture  should 
ir  any  reason  whatsoever  fail,  the  farmers 
ill  still  have  the  local  co-operative  elevators 
hich  have  already  proved  themselves  of  such 
due  to  the  farmers. 

After  the  local  elevator  comes  the  sales 
wporations,  which  will '  be  established  in  de- ' 
rable  points.  -They  will  hold  memberships 
grain  exchanges  for  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
ved  from  the  mechanical  operations  of  the 
cchange  but  it  is  proposed  that  as  soon  as 
radical  they  operate  without  using  the  specu- 
tive  marketing.  In  other  words,  they  pro- 
>se  to  be  a  merchandising  organization  which 
ill  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  specu- 
•trve  features  of  grain  marketing.  To  assist 
i   this,   a    service    corporation   is  provided 


which  will  gather  information  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe,  in  order  that  the  farm- 
ers and  their  marketing  venture  may  act  with 
accurate  knowledge,  of  actual  conditions.  An 
interpreting  bureau  will  be  established  which 
will  give  this  information  to  the  farmers  in 
order  that  he,  too,  will  have  accurate  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  his  marketing.  Export- 
ing corporations  will  be  established  which  will, 
undoubtedly,  have  representatives  in  all  of  the 
foreign  markets.  Thus  will  the  farmer  be 
able  to  sell  his  own  grain  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  abroad  through  his  own  marketing  or- 
ganization. 

To  finance  all  of  this  it  is  proposed  that 
either  a  large  bank  or  a  financing  corporation 
be  established  which  will  take  steps  to  finance 
'  not  only  the  terminal  ventures  but  also  to 
assist  the  farmer  in  being  financed  while  he 
holds  his  grain  on  the  farm. 

The  Membership 

The  membership  of  this  sales  organization 
is  confined  to  grain  growing  farmers ;  no  poli- 
ticians are  permitted  as  officers,  and  persons 
holding  any  public  office  either  state  or  na- 
tional, or  candidate  either  state  or  national  is 
barred  from  holding  an  office  in  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Membership  fee  is  $10.00;  the  membership 
certificate  states  that  the  member  shall  sell 
all  of  his  grain  through  the  National  Sales 
Association.  The  farmers  make  a  contract  to 
this  effect  with  their  local  co-operative  eleva- 
tor companies.  The  elevator  in  turn  makes  a 
contract  that  it  will  sell  its  grain  through  the 
United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc.  This  con- 
tract .is  nothing  more  than  what  has  been 
voluntarily  done  by  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  with  their  local  co-operative  associa- 
tions so  it  should  make  no  difference  to  them 
whether  they  are  signed  up  or  whether  they 
are  not.  It  does,  however,  make  a  difference 
to  the  United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  as 
in  laying  ;■  their  plans  for  future  sales  and 
future  activities  they  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  amount  of  grain  on  which  they  can 
depend.  The  farmer  can  still  continue  to  sell 
his  grain  at  the  time  he  delivers  if  he  so 
desires  and  receive  for  it  the  market  price 
of  the  day.  If  the  local  company  makes 
money  by  these  sales,  he  will  receive  his 
patronage  dividend  just  the  same  as  in  the 


past  but  it  will  only  be  a  patronage  dividend 
on  what  the  local  elevator  company  makes. 
He  may  also  consign  his  grain  through  the 
local  elevator  and  ask  the  National  Sales  As- 
sociation to  sell  it  when  it  gets  to  market. 
On  this,  also,  he  would  receive  his  patronage 
dividend  just  the  same.  But  the  farmer  may 
also,  if  he  chooses,  take  all  of  the  worry  off 
his  own  shoulders  and  insure  to  himself  that 
he  will  receive  the  average  price  paid  for 
grain  during  the  year  by  agreeing  to  pool  his 
grain  and  permit  the  National  Sales  Associa- 
tion to  sell  it  at  whatever  time  during  the 
year  they  think  is  best.  He  will  receive  at 
the  time  he  delivers  his  grain  to  the  elevator, 
or  possibly  even  prior  to  that,  an  initial  pay- 
ment on  the  grain.  This  will  be  enough  to 
enable  him  to  carry  his  natural  debts,  in  fact 
will  probably  be  very  close  to  the  final  selling 
price  of  the  grain.  However,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  total  receipts  will  be  figured  up 
and  that  farmer  will  receive  a  final 
payment  according  to  the  final  sale  price 
of  the  grade  of  grain  which  he  delivers  to 
the  local  elevator  company  ana  which,  in  turn, 
delivers  to  the  National-  Sales  Agency  for 
final  sale.  This  method  is  designed  to  stabil- 
ize the  price  fo*r  the  farmer,  to  eliminate 
his  possibility  of  hitting  either  the  low  or 
the  high  price  of  grain  during  the  year  but 
to  give  him  the  average  price  that  grain  sells 
for  during  the  year.  During  this  past  year, 
it  would  have  proved  beneficial  to  those  who 
have  held  their  grain  while  it  would  have 
proved  detrimental  to  those  who  sold  their 
grain  early  in  the  year.  During  normal  years, 
however,  as  a  practical  matter,  there  is  a  good 
carrying  charge  for  grain  from  the  first 
months  of  the  selling  year  to  the  last.  In 
other  words,  the  man  who  holds  his  grain  on 
the  farm  is  compensated  for  it.  This  method 
will  so  arrange  that  the  farmers  will  assist  in 
carrying  that  grain,  distributing  it  evenly  on 
the  market  throughout  the  year,  eliminating 
the  gluts  and  feeding  the  market  as  the  grain 
can  be  absorbed.  The  farmer  who  pools  can 
rest  assured  that  he  is  doing  his  part  in  stabil- 
izing the  market  and  he  will  receive  just  as 
much  for  his  grain  as  the  man  who  mow- 
it  out  early  in  the  season  or  vice  versa.  It 
is  possible  that  a  carrying  charge  will  be  al- 
lowed the  farmer  to  encourage  him  to  hold 
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it  hack  on  the  farm  and  assist  in  the  even  dis- 
trihution. 

An  effort  was  made  at  the  convention  to 
compel  farmers   to  bill   one-third  of  their 
grain.  Clifford  Thorne,  the  attorney,  who  has 
grown  big  with  the  farmers'  elevator  move- 
ment, the  attorney  who  has  represented  the 
Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Association 
for  the  last  four  years  and  now  represents 
also  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
questioned  the  legality  of  a  compulsory  pool- 
ing law.    He  was  borne  out  in  his  contention 
[Jy  three  others  of  the  six  attorneys  employed 
by  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  to  determine 
the  legal  standing  of  all  of  the  steps  proposed. 
It  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  61  to  38  to  per- 
mit the  pooling  clause  to  be  optional  with  the 
farmers  instead  of  making  it  compulsory-  It 
was  pointed  out  that  if  the  pooling  feature  is 
correct,  that  farmers  would  much  prefer  to 
come  in  of  their  own  free  will  than  to  make 
it  compulsory-    It  was  also  pointed  out  that 
the  voluntary  agreement  simply  designates  the 
United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  as  a  sales 
agency   for   the   farmer,   while   there  was 
some  question  as  to  a  compulsory  pool  being 
an  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  pooling  feature  is  truly 
co-operative  and  that  it  will  have  a  very  ma- 
terial effect  in  assisting  the  sales  corporation  > 
to  stabilize  prices.    Every  delegate  who  op- 
posed the  compulsory  feature  stated  that  in 
his  estimation  it  was  a  sound  procedure  but 
they  chose  to  make  it  voluntary  rather  than 

compulsory- 

Should  any  farmer  be  so  short-sighted  as 
not  to  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Growers.  Inc..  in  any 
form,  he  will  still  be  permitted,  of  course, 
to  sell  through  his  local  Co-operative  Ele- 
vator just  the  same  as  he  has  in  the  past. 
The  local  elevator  will  continue  under  the 
management  of  the  local  board  of  directors 
just  the  same  as  it  is  at  present.  No  effort 
is  in  any  way  made  to  tear  down  the  local 
Co-operative  Elevator  but  on  the  other  hand 
to  preserve  it  individually,  to  strengthen  it 
locally  and  assist  it  in  making  more  money 
by  providing  proper  information  and  the 
farmers  own  selling  machinery. 

Every  delegate  from  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vators was  solidlv  behind  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seventeen  as  presented  and 
we,  the  American  Co-operative  Publishing 
rompanv  find  words  unequal  to  the  task  of 
applauding  and  approving  .the  magnificent 
program  they  have  devolved. 

The  success  of  the  whole  marketing  ven- 
ture will  depend  upon  the  loyal  support  ot 
the  farmers  and  the  Farmers  Co-operative 
Elevator  Companies.  It  is  our  strong  ad- 
vice to  everv  stockholder  of  the  Farmers 
Elevator  to  join  the  United  States  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  to  back  it  up  with  his  grain, 
hi<=  loyalty  and  his  dollars.  The  managers 
may  rest  assured  that  they  can  give  this 
new  organization  their  unqualified  support 
with  absolute  safety. 

It  will  take  years  to  get  this  program 
operating  efficientlv  down  to  the  last  degree 
but  the  program  is  constructive  and  not 
destructive.  With  the  support  of  the  4,dUU 
Farmers  Elevators  now  in  existence,  with 
the  702,000,000  bushels  of  grain  which  they 
now  ship  and  with  the  hearty  support  of 
the  farmers  of  the  nation,  guided  by  the 
efficient  board  of  directors  which  has  been 
chosen,  this  program  will  do  much  to  bring 
to  the  farmer  his  desire  of  a  stabilized  mar- 
ket and  a  fair  price  for  his  grain. 


CERTIFICA  TE  OF  INCORPORA- 
TIONOF  U.  S.  GRAIN 
GROWERS,  INC. 

M    The  cnameN0 <™tf%g™^  te  ' 

Without  having  capital  stock  and  not  to  be 
conducted  for  profit. 
Fourth:    The    conditions    for  membership 
shall  be  as  follows:  .  . 

Membership  in  this  corporation  shall  be 
limited  to  producers  of  grain  and  related 
products:  and  memberships  are  not  transfer- 
able or  assignable. 

The  method  of  application  and  acceptance 
,or  rejection  and  expulsipn  from  and  forfeiture 
of  membership;  and  the  conduct  of  the  mem- 
bers and  their  qualifications,  their  liabilities, 
and  the  imposition,  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  initiation  fee.  dues  and  assessments 
and  all  other  qualifications,  except  as  herein 
stated,  shall  be  governed  and  controlled  b> 
the  Bv-Laws  of  this  Corporation. 

The"  members  of  the  Corporation  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  of  the  acts  debts  or  liabili- 
ties of  the  Corporation,  and  no  special  as- 
sessments shall  ever  be  levied  against  the 
"members,  except  as  the  same  may.  by  a  per- 
centage deduction  from   the  proceeds  of  the 


Clifford  Thorne,  the  true  friend  of  the 
farmer 

sale  of  grain  and  other  products,  be  used  in 
carrving  out  the  purposes  of  the  Corporation: 
The  voting  power  and  the  control  of  this 
Corporation  shall  inherently  reside  in  the 
members  thereof.  The  voting  power  of  all 
members  shall  be  equal,  but  the  method  and 
the  manner  of  voting  shall  be  governed  by 
the  Bv-laws  of  this  Corporation  and  may  be 
through  Voting  Units.  Congressional  District 
Conventions,  delegates  and  National  Conven- 
tions, or  otherwise. 

BY  LAWS. 

of  the 

U.  S.  GRAIN  &EOWEBS,  INC. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Membership. 

Section  1.  Qualifications.  All  persons  who 
<=hall  be  producers  of  grain,  who  shall  exe- 
cute producers'  agreements  as  specified  in 
Vrticle  X  hereof,  and  who  agree  to  conform 
"to  and  abide  bv.  the  by-laws  and  regulations 
of'  this  Association,  shall  be  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  this  Association. 

Section  2.  Pees.  Each  applicant  for  mem- 
bership shall,  until  otherwise  provided  pay 
to  the  Association  an  initiation  fee  of  *iu  ror 
the  creation  of.  and  ownership  of  securities 
in  subsidiarv  and  •  affiliated  companies  and 
other  agencies,  for  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
minal warehouse  facilities,  for  the  securing 
of  membership,  for  any  other  purpose  author- 
ized and  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  ot 
Directors  of  the  Association  for  the  immed- 
iate handling  and  marketing  of  gram,  ant 
for  organization  and  other  expenses  incidental 
to  the  completion  of  the  organization  of  tne 
Association.  .        .  „„„ 

Each  applicant  for  membership,  as  a  con- 
sideration of  the  enjoyment  of  the  Privileges 
of  membership,  and  as  a  term  and  condition 
thereof,  admits  and  agrees  that  his  initiation 
fee  shall  become  and  remain  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Association,  free  of  any  claim 
or  demand  upon  his  part,  and  constitute 
merelv  evidence  of  good  standing.  The  righ. 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  membership  in  tnis 


\ssocialion  is  personal  and  not  a  property 
right.  Membership  shall  not  be  subject  to 
execution,  is  not  transferable,  and  is  not  liable 
for  the  debts  of  a  deceased  member. 

Enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  membership 
shall  continue  during  good  standing  and  be-  ' 

haviour  only.    

ARTICLE  n. 

Representative  Government. 
Section  1.    Voting  Units.     The  members  of 
this  Association,  for  purposes  of  the  govern-  f 
ment  thereof,  shall  be  organized  into  \oting 
Units     whose    headquarters    shall    be    at  the 
respective  shipping  points.     The  members  of  I 
the  Association  who  are  patrons  of  each  local  . 
elevator  company  or  local  grain  growers  as- 
sociation shall  constitute  a  Voting  Unit.  Each 
member  shall  belong  to  but  one  Voting  LniL  J 
Each  Voting  Unit  shall  meet  annually  on  the 
first   Tuesday    of   February,   and    shall    have  • 
such  organization  as  it  shall  select    subject  1 
to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Asso-w 

1  ^Section.  -.  Congressional  District  Conven- 
tions. The  members  of  each  Voting  Unit 
shall  assemble  and.  by  a  majority  vote,  elect 
a  delegate  to  a  convention  of  all  such  dele- 
gates in  such  Congressional  District  to  be 
known  as  the  Congressional  District  Conven-  v 
tion.  Each  Congressional  District  convention 
shall  convene  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  Feb- 
ruary  of  each  year  at  a  place  in  the  said 
Congressional  District,  and  the  Convention  by 
majority  vote  shall  elect  one  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention.  j«ij 

Section  3.  National  Convention.  The  dele- 
gates from  the  Congressional  District  Conven- 
tion  shall  assemble  in  National  Convention 
and  there  shall  elect  by  majority  vote  di- 
rectors to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Board  of^ 
Directors.  Said  National  Convention  shall  be, 
the  supreme  tribunal  and  convention  of  the 
Association  and  shall  constitute  the  annual 
members'  meeting. 

ARTICLE  XXL 
Board  of  Directors.  ' 

Section  1.  Election.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  consist  of  twenty-one  members, 
to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Conven-. 

tl0Section    7.     Qualifications.     The  President,: 

Vice-President  and  Directors  must  be  mee- 
bers  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers.  Inc.  No 
person  holding  elective  or  appointive  political 
office  of  the  federal  or  state  government,  or 
being  a  candidate  for  such  office,  shall  be  ell-, 
gible  to  become  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors In  case  anv  Director  or  officer  shall 
become  a  candidate  for  any  elective  state  or 
federal  office  or  shall  accept  appointment  to 
such  office,  his  office  in  the  Association  au- 
tomatically shall  be  declared  vacant. 

Section  3.  Audit  Report.  There  shall  be  an 
audit  of  the  financial  records  of  the  Associa-s 
tion  made  by  a  reputable  and  competent  ac- 
counting firm  at  least  annually  whose  report 
thereof  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  bv  him  reported  to  the  next  ensuing  Na- 
tional" Convention  with  information  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
Subsidiary  Corporations. 
Section  1.    General  Authorization.     The  As- 
sociation may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  provide  for  the  organization  ot 
subsidiarv  corporations  for  the  carrying  out 
•  of   the   purpose   of  the  Association,   and'  ror 
the  holding  of  securities  thereof.     Such  sub- 
sidiary corporations  may  include  corporations 
for  warehousing,  for  the  export  of  grain  for 
the  financing  of  operations  contemplated  Dy 
the  Association,   and  for  any  other  purpose 
deemed  bv  the  Board  of  Directors  essential  to 
the  carry'ing  out  of  the  plans  for  which  this 
Association  is  organized. 

ARTICLE  X. 
Operations. 

Section  1.  General  The  operations  of  this 
Association  shall  consist  of  the  marketing  of 
grain  bv  virtue  of  contracts  with  farmers 
co-operative  elevator  companies,  or  with  local 
co-operative  associations  to  be  formed  where- 
local  farmers'  co-operative  elevators  meeting 
the  requirements  established  in  the  contracts 
with  grower  members  do  not  exist,  which 
companies  and  associations  in  turn  have  con- 
tracted with  growers  who  are  members  of  tnis 
Association,  or  where  such  companies  or  such 
Associations  do  not  exist,  the  Association  may 
contract  directlv  with  individual  members  for 
direct  shipments,  and  with  independent  deal- 
ers for  the  weighing,  loading,  and  handling 
of  the  grain  of  such  members.  t 
Section  2.  The  Plan.  In  furtherance  or 
these  operations,  the  Association  may  provide, 
as  considered  advisable  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rector^  * 

(a)  "  Branch  sales  offices  at  important  grail} 
markets  to  handle  the  grain  for  each  natural 
grain  district;     _  _    ,  . 

(b)  Terminal  elevator  servrce  in  connecUOJ 
with  sales  offices,  either  by  contractual  a»£ 
rangements  for  same,  or  through  the  organ*- 
zation  of  a  company,  or  companies,  which  may 
lease   buy  or  build  terminal  elevators; 

(c)  Facilities  for  financing  the  marketing 
of  grain  through  the  organization  of  a  finance 
corporation  whose  capital  stock  shall  be  sub- 
scribed to  bv  members,  so  far  as  possible:  T 

(d)  Facilities  for  marketing  the  exportabB 
surplus  of  grain:  . 

(e)  Service  departments  furnishing  mfoj£ 
mation    covering    local,    national    and  wort* 


ide  conditions  affecting  tne  grain  trade;  also 
lformation  and  service  in  connection  with 
•ansportaton,  legal,  statistical  and  other 
roblems. 

Section  3.  ■Working'  Capital.  The  initial 
'orking  capital  of  the  Association  with  which 

>  provide  for  the  creation  of,  and  owner- 
Hp  of  securities  in,  subsidiary  and  affiliated 
jmpanies  and  other  agencies,  for  the  acqui- 
ition  of  terminal  warehouse  facilities,  for 
ny  other  purpose  authorized  and  deemed 
ecessary  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
ssociation  for  the  immediate  handling  and 
larketing  of  grain,  for  organization  and  other 
tpenses  incidental  to  the  completion  of  the 
■ganization  of  the  Association,  and  for  such 
:her  purposes  as  are  authorized  by  the  Board 
f  Directors,  within  the  lawful  power  of  the 
ssociation,  will  be  secured  through  the  mem- 
srship  fee  of  the  growers  as  provided  in  Ar- 
cle  1,  Section  2  of  these  By-laws.  Subse- 
jent  funds  will  be  secured  toy  deduction  of 
irtain  amount  or  percentages  of  the  receipts 
■om  grain  sold  by  or  through  the  Association. 
3  provided  in  the  standard  contract  between 
le  Elevator  Company  and  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Contracts.  There  shall  be,  among 
thers,  two  series  of  contracts: 

(1)  Between  the  respective  members  and 
le  local  elevator  companies  or  the  grain 
rowers'  associations;  and 

(2)  Between  the  respective  local  compan- 
s  or  associations  and  this  Association. 
Local    companies  or  associations  shall  be 

mstrued  to  include  farmers'  co-operative  ele- 
ctor companies,  paying-  patronagfe  dividends 
ad  organized  under  the  co-operative  laws  .of 
le  State  where  operating;  or  where  there  is 
a  such  law  then  such  farmers'  elevators  as 
ieet  the  requirements  of  the  Association  as 

>  truly  co-operative  companies. 

In  communities  where  there  is  a  stock  com. 
my  farmers'  elevator,  the  stockholders  or 
irectors  of  such  elevator  who  are  members 
f  the  Association  may  organize  a  grain 
rowers  association  to  become  the  local  con- 
racting  body  and  supervise  the  handling*  and 
dancing  of  members'  grain.  Where  the  stock- 
olders  or  directors  of  such  farmers'  elevator 
a  not  orgranize  such  grain  growers'  associa- 
on,  the  Association  shall  make  no  attempt 

>  organize  such  community  prior  to  January 
t  1924. 

Said  local  association  shall  arrange  for  the 
Be  of  local  elevator  facilities,  either  by  con- 
tact, construction,  purchase  or  otherwise. 

Contracts  between  the  members  of  this  As- 
Dciation  and  the  local  farmers'  co-operative 
jrapany  or  the  local  association  shall  he  ex- 
cuted  in  standard  form,  providing  for  the 
iclusive  handling  of  the  members'  grain- 
irongh  the  facilities  of  this  Association. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  the  securing 
f  membership  and  contracts  and  the  handling 
f  grain  in  local  communities,  the  Association 
tiall  co-operate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
■ith  existing  co-operative  elevators. 


LET  US  GO  FORWARD 

President  James  R.  Howard  of  the  Ameri- 
an  Farm  Bureau  Federation  opened  the 
leeting  with  a  talk  in  which  he  said  in  part : 

"My  FelloW  Farmers :  1  This  morning  of 
ipril  6,  1921,  marks  sun-up  for  American 
griculture.  Our  present  grain  marketing 
ystems  have  been  seventy  years  in  the  build- 
ig.  That  there  is  much  of  good  in  them 
one  will  gainsay.  They  were  not  to  be 
ghtly  cast  aside.  An  annual  turnover  of 
lore  than  three  billion  dollars  was  at  stake, 
"o  .  revise,  to  remodel  or  to  reconstruct  a 
usiness  of  such  magnitude  was  an  engineer- 
ng  feat  of  tremendous  responsibility.  It 
ras  not  an  over-night  job.  Except  occasion- 
lly  under  direct  distress,  and  then  only  by 
eemingly  supernatural  inspiration,  have  great 
nd  lasting  tasks  been  accomplished  without 
lie  greatest  deliberation,  and  even  the  sweat- 
ig  of  blood. 

"For  years  the  American  farmer  has  suf- 
ered  from  and  objected  to  uneconomic  and 
peculative  marketing  systems  which  have  held 
lim  powerless.  After  days  and  nights — yes, 
(reeks  and  months  of  careful  thought  and 
levoted  study,  the  Committee  of  Seventeen, 
issisted  by  the  keenest  experts,  bring  to  us 
his  new  Bill  of  Fundamental  Rights,  for  the 
►rderly  marketing  of  our  products.  Today, 
igain,  we  are  at  Runnymede.  Countless  thou- 
sands of  farmers  stand  with  upturned  faces, 
moyed  by  only  one  hope — that  this  meeting 
yill  evolve  their  Magna  Charta. 

"This  right  to  follow  our  products  to  the 


manufacturer,  processor,  or  consumer  in  no 
essential  differs  from  the  universally  ac- 
cepted right  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  in- 
dustry to  consolidate  capital  and  effort.  We 
are  seeking  no  class  privileges.  We  are  seek- 
ing a  stabilization  of  market  wherein  the 
farmer  gets  the  benefit  of  the  economic  work- 
ing, not  the  effect  of  the  manipulated  working 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

"If  selfish  ends  only  were  sought  by  the 
Seventeen  Committeemen  they  vTbuld  not  have 
blazed  the  trail  for  a  new  marketing  organiza- 
tion, but  rather  would  have  planned  for  the 
organized  limitation  of  production,  thereby  in- 
creasing prices  with  smaller  output ;  or  by 
some  means  of  monopolistic  control  would 
have  endeavored  to  accomplish  this  same  end. 
The  fact  that  the  plan  itself  is  large  in  scope 
and  comprehensive  in  detail  indicates  the  de- 


sire and  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare for  a  large  and  increasing  production. 

"The  most  potent  cause  of  our  present 
social  unrest  and  commercial  stagnation  today 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  farm  market 
The  farmer's  purchasing  power  is  gone.  His 
prices  are  far  below  par.  His  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  deep  in  red.  His  markets  arc 
gone. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  what  will  start  again 
the  hum  of  the  mills  and  the  song  of  the 
laborer  throughout  the  land?  I'll  tell  you. 
A  prosperous  agriculture.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  permanent  prosperity  and  content- 
ment. It  has  been  so  in  all  nations  and  ag< ;s, 
Delay  in  bringing  alxnit  this  speedy  readjust- 
ment is  fraught  with  untold  dangers. 


The  New  Marketing  Program 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

State  Organization  Director  Address 

Washington   Washington  Grain  Growers,  Geo.  A.  Jewett  Spokane 

Oregon   Victor  H.  Smith  Wasco 

Idaho. 
California. 

Montana. 

North  Dakota. ..  .Farm  Bureau   V.  L.  Burdick  Williston 

Minnesota    ......  Society  of  Equity  J.  M.  Anderson  St.  Paul 

 Farm  Bureau   ;   W.   F.  Shilling  Northfield 

Wisconsin. 

South  Dakota. ..  .Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn  John  T.  Belk  Henry- 
Nebraska   Farmers  Union   C.  H.  Gustafson  Omaha 

Colorado   Grain  Growers   J.  D.  Pancake.  Loveland 

Iowa   Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Frank  Myers  Fort  Dodge 

 Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn...  A.  L.  Middleton. ...  .'Eagle  Grove 

Kansas.  Board  of  "Agriculture  H.  W.  Avery  Wakefield 

 ,  Farmers  Union   R.  C.  O'Brecht  Topeka 

Missouri   Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn  ..P.  E.  Donnell  Waco 

Oklahoma  C.  H.  Hyde  Alva 

Texas  Henry  W.  Coit  Renner 

Illinois   Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn  Fred  A.  Mudge  Peru 

 Farm  Bureau   W.  G.  Eckhardt  DeKalb 

 Farm  Bureau   R.  N.  Clark  Stronghurst 

Ohio   Union  Co-operative  Elevator  Co  Harry  Robinson  Cleveland 

Indiana  —  Jas.  K.  Mason  Milton 

Kentucky. 

Maryland  James  Nicol  

Virginia.  MMMfc  * 
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In  Memory  of  Our  National  President 

H.  R.  Meisch 


Portland,  Oregon,  March  30,  1921. 
Dear  Mr.  Myers: 

Mr.  Meisch  passed  away  yesterday  here 
at  the  home  of  my  father,  after  an  illness 


of  only  four  days.  We  thought  he  was  get- 
ting along  fine. 

Am  taking  him  home  to  Argyle. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Meisch. 


Mrs.  H.  R.  Meisch  and  Family, 
Argyle,  Minn. 
Dear  Mrs.  Meisch: 

It  was  a  great  shock  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  good  friend  and  leader, 
Mr.  Meisch.  I  have  known  him  quite  intimately  since  1911  and  appreciate  the 
splendid,  unselfish  service  he  rendered  to  the  Co-operative  Grain  Dealers  as 
president  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Minnesota  and  later 
on  as  president  of  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Association.  He  served 
faithfully  and  well  in  every  capacity.  I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with  him 
as  a  director  of  the  American  Cooperative  Publishing  Company,  for  which  1 
have  served  as  Editor  and  Manager  for  almost  ten  years. 

I  am  acquainted  with  hundreds  of  men  in  the  co-operative  work  and  know 
of  no  one  in  all  my  acquaintanceship  in  this  movement  who  endeavored  more 
to  get  at  the  bed  rock  facts  and  to  put  forth  his  best  endeavors  to  work  along 
the  lines  of  permanency  in  co-operation. 

I  recall  my  visit  in  your  home  last  summer  and  do  not  forget  that  he 
worked  for  your  local  picnic  there  until  far  after  midnight  and  was  up  early 
next  morning  apparently  as  bright  and  alert  as  ever.  I  have  enjoyed  my  let- 
ters from  him  in  your  western  trip  this  winter  and  have  considered  every  one 
of  them  written  truthfully  and  giving  conditions  exactly  as  he  found  them.  I 
shall  miss  Mr.  Meisch  very  much  indeed,  as  long  as  I  continue  to  work  in 
this  present  field. 

Please  accept  the  sincere  sympathy  of  all  of  us  in  this  hour  of  bereavement 
for  yourself  and  family.  I  know  of  no  words  more  fitting  to  quote  regarding 
his  splendid  work  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  farmers,  grain  growers  an  dthe  nation 
than  these:  "He  has  finished  the  course,  and  he  kept  the  faith."  I  have  many 
times  said  in  my  public  adresses  that  I  thought  next  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  highest  calling  to  which  a  man  could  devote  his  life,  was 
that  of  true  co-operation.  It  should  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  all,  to 
realize  that  Mr.  Meisch  himself  joined  so  effectively  in  a  cause  so  great,  so 
high  and  so  holy. 

With  kindest  regards  to  all,  I  am  yours  in  sincere  sympathy. 

MILLARD  R.  MYERS. 


EVERY  STOCKHOLDER  OWNS  LIMIT  OF 
CAPITAL  STOCK 

This  past  year  has  brought  home  to  Farmers  Elevators  the 
great  necessity  of  being  adequately  financed.  Many  of  them  are 
in  difficult  straights  due  to  their  low  working  capital. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  when  the  elevator  company  makes 
a  good  profit,  the  stockholders  also  realize  a  good  profit  from  their 
years  farming  operations.  While,  of  course,  they  are  very  desirous 
of  getting  as  large  dividends  as  are  possible,  yet  could  they  not 
better  insure  the  permanence  of  their  business  than  by  adopting  a 
change  of  by-laws  to  incorporate  the  following: 

1.  Increase  the  capital  stock  to  such  an  amount  that  it  will 
give  every  farmer  of  the  community  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
stockholder  owning  the  limit  of  stock. 

2.  Declare  stock  dividends  until  every  stockholder  has  the  full 
limit  of  stock.  Only  those  who  own  the  limit  will  receive  cash 
dividends. 

3.  Hold  in  abeyance  the  profits  on  non-stockholders  business 
until  they  have  reached  one-half  the  cost  of  one  share  of  stock. 
Then  notify  the  patron  and  if  he  cares  to  put  up  the  other  half 
permit  him  to  do  so.  . 

We  believe  that  such  a  procedure  would  be  eminently  fair  to 
every  stockholder  because  benefits  of  the  elevator  in  raising  the 
price  paid  for  grain  at  the  time  of  delivery  is  compensation  enough 
even  though  no  dividend  was  ever  paid  on  capital  stock  or  patron- 
age. The  collective  work  of  Farmers  Elevators  through  their  state 
and  national  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations  adds  still  more 
to  the  profits  of  the  local  stockholder. 

If  we  are  ever  to  solve  this  problem  of  even  distribution 
throughout  the  year  and  get  away  from  the  speculative  system  of 
trading,  it  must  be  done  with  hard  cold  cash.  This  method  will 
start  to  raise  that  hard  cold  cash. 


LOYALTY  PLUS,  NEEDED 

Never  in  the  history  of  markets  has  there  been  a  condition 
equal  to  the  last  nine  months  when  prices  have  declined  so  rapidly 
and  to  such  a  degree.  This  condition  is  general  and  has  caused  a 
hardship  on  almost  every  manager  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
farmers  elevators  companies,  who  are  carrying  heavy  financial  ob- 
ligations for  your  benefit.  This  condition  should  create  in  you  a 
determination  to  help  in  every  way  possible,  because  of  the  great 
value  to  you  of  the  farmers  elevator  in  your  community.  Many 
farmers  elevators  are  not  properly  financed  to  stand  a  condition 
such  as  that  through  which  we  have  just  passed  and  the  results 
are  still  hanging  over  the  different  companies. 

You  should  double  your  holdings  in  capital  stock  if  not  already 
to  the  limit.  By  doing  so  you  are  making  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments possible  at  this  time,  even  though  your  company  may  not 
be  able  to  pay  any  dividends  for  a  couple  of  years.  Should  you 
not  take  this  extra  stock  and  thereby  make  it  necessary  for  your 
elevator  company  to  go  out  of  the  farmers  hands  back  to  the  old 
line  companies,  you  will  lose  every  year  several  times  the  amount 
necessary  to  keep  your  own  farmers  elevator  in  operation  for  the 
market  price  would  drop  to  3  to  10  cents  less  under  old  line  con- 
trol than  under  your  own  control.  No  farmer  in  any  community 
can  afford  not  to  support  his  own  farmers  elevator  properly  both 
in  buying  additional  stock  and  being  a  regular  constant  patron. 

Go  forward  at  once  to  the  front  line,  do  your  bit,  be  a  booster 
in  every  way  and  not  a  slacker.  Large  obstacles  have  been  over- 
come in  the  past  by  the  farmers  elevator  co-operating  that  have 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  in  every  farming  community.  Larger 
problems  are  pending  which  will  be  solved  by  the  continued  co- 
operation of  every  one  of  us. 
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General  Business  Conditions 


Winter  wheat,  according  to  our  reports 
from  County  Agents  has  S  condition  of  90.2 
per  cent,  compared  with  76.5  per  cent  last 
year.  This  would  indicate  a  crop  of  about 
650,000,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat  com- 
pared to  577,000,000  bushels  harvested  last 
year.  The  county  agents  also  estimate 
that  corn  acreage  will  amount  to  about  93 
per  cent  of  last  year  and  oats  about  91  per 
cent.  However,  the  big  oat  growing  states 
have  cut  down  corn  acreage  and  increased 


to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  February  and  the  first 
part  of  March,  the  clearings  wejre  up  around 
the  ninety  million  dollar  mark  as  an  aver- 
age. At  the  end  of  March,  however,  they 
slumped  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  report 
that  the  slump  has  continued.  While  part 
of  this  slump  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
decreasing  prices,  yet  it  is  almost  too  much 
to  be  regarded  a  healthy  business  condition 
in  general. 


higher  prices  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  other  chart  to  which  we  wish  to 
call  your  attention  and  point  out  a  special 
feature  is  that  showing  the  receipts  and 
prices  of  hogs  and  cattle.  In  the  chart, 
receipts  are  indicated  by  thousands  in  the 
first  column  to  the  left.  That  is,  you  will 
note,  by  the  heavy  black  line,  that  receipts 
on  March  8th  at  seven  markets  totaled  72,- 
000  head  of  hogs.  The  top  price  at  Chi- 
cago on  that  date,  according  to  the  dotted 
line  was  $10.90.  It  will  be  noted  that  on 
the  11th  and  12th,  receipts  of  hogs  dropped 
away  which  immediately  sent  prices  up  to 
$11.25.     Then   receipts  go  back  to  100,000 
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oats  acreage  so  we  would  estimate  that  oats 
acreage  will  be  about  normal,  while  corn 
will  be  reduced  nearly  10%. 

These  reports  from  the  County  Agents 
indicate  a  decided  shrinkage  in  the  num- 
ber of  calves,  pigs,  colts  and  sheep  born 
this  spring.  They  show  only  91%  of  the 
calves,  96%  of  the  pigs,  82%  of  the  colts 
and  78%  of  the  sheep  born  this  year  com- 
pared to  last. 

The  accompanying  charts  show,  some- 
what, general  business  conditions.  Every- 
one knows  bank  clearings  are  the  checks 
cashed  at  the  central  clearing  house  of 
all  the  banks  of  a  district  and  indicate  the 
volume  of  business  which  is  being  trans- 
acted generally  in  that  particular  district. 
Of  course,  these  bank  clearings  run  higher 
immediately  after  the  first  and  second  and 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  the  month,  than 
at  any  other  period  during  the  month,  for 
the  simpte  reason  that  that  is  when  people 
pay  their  bills.  In  the  accompanying  chart 
showing  a  drawing  of  bank  clearings 
through  the  Chicago  Clearing  House 
from  March  8th  to  March  22nd,  we  wish 


The  second  column  of  figures 
on  the  chart  shows  the  average 
closing  prices  of  twenty  neces- 
sary commodities  by  which  we 
exist.  This  includes  cash  grain 
prices,  meat,  lard,  apples,  bonds, 
stocks  of  steel,  sugar,  oil,  trans- 
portation cotton  wool  etc.  It  will 
be  noted  that  these  commodities 
also  took  a  decided  slump  during  the  latter 
part  of  March. 

The  lower  chart  shows  what  the  specu- 
lators think  will  happen  in  the  future. 
That  is  the  closing  prices  on  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  coffee,  meat  and  lard.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  in  this,  that  as  the  time 
of  the  inauguration  came  around,  future 
prices  steadily  arose.  It  was  the  belief 
that  the  inauguration  of  the  new  president 
would  immediately  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  business.  However,  as  the  days  went  by, 
opinion  changed  and  future  prices  steadily 
slumped.     This    would   indicate    that  the 
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and  prices  immediately  slumped  clear  down 
to  $10.25.  ,If  you  will  watch  these  charts 
as  they  appear  in  the  Journal,  you  will 
see  that  that  condition  of  big  receipts  caus- 
ing lower  prices,  almost  invariably  results. 

There  have  been  more  failures  in  general 
business  enterprises  so  far  this  year  than 
any  year  ever  recorded.  The  total  number 
up  to  March  24th  according  to  Bradstreet's 
is  4,417  compared  to  only  1,488  in  the  like 
period  last  year.  However,  this  condtion 
is  gradually  being  bettered  as  the  number 
of  failures  per  week  has  steadily  decreased, 
from  the  high  total  of  521  during  the  week 
ending  January  13th,  to  303  for  the  week- 
ending March  24th. 


speculators  do  not  have  much  confidence  in 
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MARKET  REPORT  BY  WIRELESS 

BOYS.'— AND  DAD,  TOO! 

Do  you  know  that  the  U.  S.  Government  is  sending  out  "Market  Quotations"  many  times  each  da\ 
by  wireless?  Do  you  know  that  if  you  had  a  small  wireless  station  out  on  the  chicken  house  that  you  could 
come  in  and  say,  "Well,  dad,  guess  we  better  wait  until  tomorrow  to  market  the  wheat,  because  the  market 
is  up  today,  and  if  we  wait  until  first  thing  in  the  morning,  zve  can  get  more  for  it."  Do  you  know  that  it 
doesn't  cost  very  much  to  put  up  a  receiving  station  for  wireless,  and  that  some  day  every  Farmers  Elevator 
will  have  its  own  receiving  station  so  it  can  get  the  very  latest  market  news  without  much  cost? 

The  May  issue  of  the  Journal  will  have  pictures  showing  how  they  send  cattle  and  grain  prices  by 
wireless,  show  you  a  little  of  the  possibilities — and  then  we  are  going  to  show  you  how  you  can  build  your 
own  station.    Gee!    Maybe  you  can  hear  the  Kings  of  Europe  scrapping — by  wireless! 

Watch  for  this  interesting  as  zvell  as  practical  article  by  C.  A.  Briggs  in  the  next  issue. 
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As  I  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  delegates 
which  crowded  the  large  hall  connected  with 
the  Indiana  Hotel  at  Wabash,  Indiana,  and 
compared  the  size  of  the  crowd  with  pre- 
vious years,  1  said  to  myself,  "Indiana  to 
the  Front."  This  good,  old  Hoosier  state 
which  is  looked  upon  as  rather  slow  in 
many  things  of  whjch  co-operation  is  not 
the  least,  is  actually  getting  into  motion. 

Only  three  or  four  years  ago  a  dozen  men 
met  in  state  convention  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Today  there  are  hundreds.  Today 
also  those  who  meet  understand  much  bet- 
ter what  is  needed  and  what  is  being  done 
not  only  in  Indiana,  but  in  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  in  which  the  farmer  grain 
dealers  are  preparing  to  provide  a  farmers' 
elevator  at  every  shipping  point  and  their 
own  terminal  selling  agencies. 

In  the  absence  of  Joe  Minch,  the  regular 
president,  Charles  Barrett  presided  with  dis- 
patch and  dignity.  Charlie  may  be  an  ex- 
pert farmer  and  horse  trader,  but  he  is  also 
an  A-l  presiding  officer.  After  the  invoca- 
tion, the  mayor  of  the  city  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  called  upon  everybody  to 
co-operate.  He  thought  the  merchants  of 
the  town  should  co-operate  with  the  farm- 
ers and  the  farmers  with  the  merchants. 
He  called  upon  everybody  to  sound  a  note 
of  optimism,  to  talk  prosperity  and  to  buy 
and  sell  so  as  to  keep  things  moving  nor- 
mally forward. 

Mr.  Barrett  responded  briefly,  stating 
that  while  the  delegates  were  there  to  talk 
business  in  behalf  of  agriculture  and  fann- 


J.  S.  Minch 

iiig,  for  themselves,  they  were  broad  enough 
to  realize  that  both  city  and  country  were 
necessary  and  that  they  should  co-operate 
each  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Thompson,  live  wire  farmer,  further 
welcomed  the  delegates  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words  and  a  few  well  directed  smiles  to 
which  Secretary  McCollum  responded  for 
the  delegates.  He  took  the  opportunity 
to  pass  out  instructions  about  paying  up 
dues  and  just  how  farmers  should  represent 
their  business  and  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion freely,  even  though  no  action  had  been 
taken  at  the  time  giving  them  special  au- 
thority in  the  matter.  He  introduced  his 
son,  who  is  a  good  bookkeeper  and  has  had 
charge  of  the  office,  and  stated  that  he  would 
let  any  delegates  who  wished  to  pay  dues 
to  see  him. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Potter,  manager  of  the  Farm- 
ers Elevator  Company  of  Rensselaer,  and 
president  of  the  Managers'  Club,  was  intro- 
duced and  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  do 
anything  he  could  for  the  managers  present 
or  for  the  Association. 


These  formalities  through  with,  Mr.  E. 
G  McCollum,  state  secretary,  proceeded  to 
make  his  report.  This  he  did  orally  be- 
cause of  the  varied  nature  of  the  work  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  the  desire  to  have 
everything  made  clear  to  all  the  delegates 
informally.  The  major  portion  of  his  re- 
port was  made  to  cover  the  relationship 
that  had  been  worked  out  during  the  year 
between  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  Indiana  and 
the  Farmer  Grain  Dealers.  He  called  the 
Farm  Bureaus  the  "Big  Brother."  He 
noted  that  while  they  had  been  far  apart 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  by  long 
and  frequent  conferences  between  the  offi- 
cers of  the  two  associations  the  differences 
had  been  largely  overcome  and  now  they 
were  working  together  through  their  feder- 
ated  commercial  service. 

He  outlined  this  organization  with  great 
detail,  showing  that  the  service  started  in 
his  office  as  general  manager  at  Indian- 
apolis and  worked  out  through  each  county  < 
into  each  township  so  that  there  was  a 
buyer  or  worker  for  the  Federation  in 
each  township.  This,  according  to  Mr. 
McCollum's  idea  gives  them  a  perfect  work- 
ing machine  for  the  distribution  of  such 
products  as  binder  twine,  fertilizer  and  the 
like.  He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  the  farmers'  elevator  was  the  best  dis- 
tributive agencv.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
merchandising  of  any  product  must  be  done 
through  a  business  organization  and  that 
the  farmers'  elevator  must  have  capital 
stock,  warehouse,  scales,  yards,  a  manager 
and  a  board  of  directors  and  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ship  in  supplies  in  carloads  and  take 
proper  care  of  them  until  they  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  ultimate  consumer.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  this  way  the  elevator  served  the 
people  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  done  in 
working  out  the  marketing  program  and 
urged  every  farmers'  elevator  company  to 
become  organized  on  the  co-operative  plan. 

Speaking  of  po.ols,  Mac  regretted  some- 
what that  state  leaders  were  working  to- 
gether more  harmoniously  than  the  farmers 
in  some  counties  and  localities  and  pointed 
out  the  need  of  a  broad  and  efficient,  as 
well  as  continuous  educational  campaign 
which  would  make  every  farmer  acquainted 
with  the  plan  as  well  as  the  advantages 
of  the  plan.  . 

Referring  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Seventeen,  the  secretary  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
Committee  of  Seventeen  should  be  very 
thoroughly  and  carefully  gone  into  before 
being  adopted  for  fear  that  it  might  prove 
impractical.  It  is  clear  to  all  that  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 
and  undertaken  jointly  by  the  various  farm- 
ers elevator  movements,  will  -go  over,  but 
also  if  the  plan  was  not  practical  it  would 
fail.  "Above,  all  else,"  said  Mr.  McCollum. 
"we  must  be  fair.  No  plan  can  succeed 
for  long  that  is  not  fair  to  others  as  well 
as  to  farmers." 

He  then  reviewed  the  effort  that  had 
been  put  forth  to  buy  fertilizer  and  stated 
that  at  least,  it  seemed,  the  fertilizer  man- 
ufacturers saw  the  advisability  of  haying 
their  goods  distributed  through  the  medium 
of  the  Farmers  Federated  Marketing  Serv- 
ice. He  pointed  out  that  while  some  fer- 
tilizer companies  now  seemed  to  be  ready 
to  complain  because  the  organization  had 
not  been  fair  to  them,  that  they  really  had 
no  grounds  for  such  complaint.  They  have 
repeatedly  asked  all  the  different  companies 
to  give  them  a  price  on  phosphate  and  only 
one  manufacturer  has  put  a  price  in  the 
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office  of  the  Federated  Marketing  Service 
and  kept  it  there  without  withdrawing  it 
at  any  time.  The  lowest  price  bid  up  to 
date  on  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  was 
given  as  $23.20  F.  O.  B.  station,  Indian. i 
points.  Similar  prices  were  given  on  tank- 
age, raw  rock  phosphate  and  some  other 
commodities 

The  delegates  seemed  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  efforts  that  the  secretary  put 
forth  to  buy  their  supplies  for  them  al- 
though it  was  evident  that  a  very  much 
larger  business  could  be  handled  than  the 
counties  and  the  elevators  were  sending  in. 

Mr.  Potter 

Mr.  Potter  was  called  on  to  address  the 
convention  regarding  the  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation. Among  other  things,  he  said  that 
there  were  now  about  225  farmers'  elevators 
in  Indiana  and  probably  about  83  of  them 
members  of  the  State  Association.  He 
believed  that  the  Managers'  Club  could 
help  to  get  the  others  to  do  their  duty 
in  joining  the  Association.  He  called- for 
a  meeting  of  managers  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
there  was  a  general  agreement  that  the 
Managers'  Club  could  render  a  valuable 
service  to  the  managers  as  well  as  to  the 
elevators  in  improving  the  methods  and 
in  strengthening  the  work  in  many  differ- 
ent ways. 
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No  action  was  taken  at  this  session  and 
a  later  meeting  was  called  at  which  it  was 
agreed  by  the  managers  present  to  make 
the  Managers'  Club  a  power  not  only  in 
northwestern  Indiana,  but  throughout  the 
entire  state. 

Secretary's  Farlow's  Address 

Lawrence  Farlow,  secretary  of  the 
Farmer  Grain  -Dealers  Association  of  Illi- 
nois, delivered  the  following  address  and 
a  number  of  other  things  in  addition  there- 
to which  was  much  appreciated  by  the  dele- 
gates. Sometimes  they  laughed;  some- 
times thev  cheered,  and  all  the  time  they 
listened.  The  address  will  appear  in  a  later 
issue. 

The  evening  session  consisted  of  an  ad- 
dress on  national  topics  by  Mr.  John  G. 
Brown,  president  of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bur- 
eau Federation,  and  an  entertainment  given 
to  the  delegates  by  the  Elks  of  Wabash. 
The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  cafeteria 
lunch,  games,  a  short  address  of  welcome 
and  a  response.  This  entertainment  was 
given  after  the  evening's  •  address  by  Mr. 
Brown.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  farmers 
always  enjoy  themselves  when  good  eats 
are  served  and  many  a  round  table  discus- 
sion between  delegates  continued  far  into 
the  night.  Mr.  Brown  said  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: , 

"We  know  that  farmers  will  become  the 
greatest  organization  in  America  when  once 
they  have  become  organized.  They  are  organ- 
izing now  through  their  county  farm  bureaus 
and  various  marketing  associations  for  the  bet- 
tering of  conditions  on  the  farm  along  all  Mnes, 
including  commercial. 

Our  commercial  associations  are  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  but  we  are  aiming  to  operate 
them  on  a  broad  basis  that  will  benefit  the  con- 
sumers as  well  as  producers.  We  are  not  clash- 
•  ing  with  other  commercial  interests  at  any 
point  along  the  line,  but  sincerely  hoping  to 
introduce  economies  wherever  possible  and  so 
in  the  last  analysis  benefit  everybody. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  too  much  feeling 
existing  between  various  elements  of  our  civil- 
ization based  upon  our  different  occupations  and 
different  commercial  interests.  There  needs  to 
be  no  difference  between  the  town  or  the  city 
and  the  country.  The  speaker  Illustrated  the 
wrong  feeling  in  the  story  of  the  old  granger 
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who  started  to  attend  a  Grange  meeting  in 
town  and  by  mistake  went  to  the  hall  where 
the  Commercial  Club  of  the  town  was  in  session 
Instead  of  the  Grange.  He  rapped  on  the  door 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club  on 
the  inside  called  out  to  him  to  give  the  counter- 
sign. Thinking  he  was  at  the  Grange  meeting, 
he  replied,  "We  plow,  we  sow,  we  reap,"  which 
was  the  Grange  pass  word.  The  man  inside 
asked  him  to  repeat  it.  Again  he  said,  "We 
plow,  we  sow,  we  reap."  "What,"  said  the  man 
inside,  "I  am  asking  you  for  the  pass-word." 
"AJ1  right,  I  am  giving  it  to  you,"  said  the 
granger.  "Here  it  is — 'We  plow,  we  sow,  we 
reap.'  "  The  man  on  the  Inside,  now  knowing 
it  was  a  farmer,  said  in  an  unfriendly  voice, 

"Go  to  H  ,  you  hayseed."    The  granger  left 

and  soon  found  his  own  hall  and  explained  to 
his  fellow  farmers  what  had  happened.  They 
said,  "You  made  a  great  mistake  by  giving 
away  our  pass-word."  "Well,  maybe  I  did," 
said  the  granger,  "but  when  I  gave  them  ours 
r  also  got  theirs,  which  tells  us  farmers  where 
to  go." 

There  has  been  altogether  too  much  of  this 
sort  of  misunderstanding  between  the  business 
people  and  the  farmers  in  the  past  and  we  must 
try  to  overcome  it  for  the  good  of  all. 

Men  Are  Fair 

I  see  men  go  out  into  the  field  day  after  day 
und  I  know  by  my  own  experience  that  as  they 
ride  around  from  corner  to  corner  with  plenty- 
sf  time  to  think  and  all  the  experiences  of  dis- 
appointment of  yields  and  prices  go  through 
their  mind  they  conjure  up  a  lot  of  imaginary 
[Us.  This  is  but  natural  and  in  this  the  farmer 
is  not  so  different  from  the  others  in  other  walks 
>f  life.  It  is  up  to  us  to  separate  our  real  ills 
from  our  imaginary  ills. 

i  Farmers  do  have  many  real  ills,  most  of 
which  can  be  cured  by  going  squarely  up 
against  the  other  fellow  and  meeting  him  half- 
way. Let  us  do  this.  Let  us  not  organize  to 
Ight  the  other  fellow,  but  to  work  with  him. 
Vlany  merchants  throughout  the  state  have 
lelped  us  in  our  farm  bureau  drives  to  solicit 
raembei  ships.  We  must  get  our  boys  interested 
n  our  movements  and  lift  ourselves  up  to  the 
)ther  fellow's  level.  Then  we  will  be  his  equal 
n  organization  as  well  as  in  other  matters  and 
:here  will  be  co-operation  between  us.  We  will 
lelp  the  merchants  and  they  will  soon  help  us. 

Surely  when  one  looks  about  to  see  how  thor- 
mghly  all  business  is  organized  he  can  come  to 
mly  one  conclusion,  namely,  the  farmer  had 
letter  organize.  In  organizing,  let  us  make  it 
>ur  motto  to  "build  up."  We  must  meet  organ- 
zations  with  organization.  We  must  talk 
sound  sense,  not  radical  agitation. 

Have  Little  to  Say 

Considering  the  vast  volume  of  business  we 
io  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  little  we  have  to 
lay  about  our  business.  It  takes  us  a  year  to 
>repare  a  hog  for  the  market  When  he  is 
•eady,  we  take  him  down  and  even  if  we  do 
ship  him  ourselves,  we  load  him  into  the  car, 
seal  the  door  and  say,  "Good  bye."  Even  If 
we  go  along  to  the  stock  yards  and  the  terminal 
narkets,  we  sit  on  the  fence  and  watch  the 
:ommission  merchant  sell  the  hogs.  He  takes 
)ut  all  the  expense  of  every  kind  and  character 
md  pays  us  the  balance.  Likewise  when  we 
»aul  our  grain  to  the  elevator  the  same  thing 
lappens.  Our  own  elevator  may  load  it,  but 
>ven  so,  it  goes  off  to  the  terminal  market  and 
naybe  it  sells  for  the  top  price  and  maybe  not. 
Eventually  we  get  our  returns  on  the  grain  the 
same  as  we  do  on  livestock. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  like  Sambo  and 
lis  rabbit  trap.  He  set  a  box  to  catch  a  rabbit, 
)ut  the  box  was  opened  at  both  ends.  His  mas- 
:er  asked  him  how  he  expected  to  catch  the  rab- 
)it  in  a  trap  opened  at  both  ends.  "Why,"  said 
sambo,  "I  left  it  open  at  both  ends  so  I  could 
;atch  him  going  and  coming."  That's  about 
>ur  condition  in  marketing.  We  must  improve 
t  We  can.  We  have  many  local  problems 
which  we  can  solve.  We  have  looked  upon  our- 
selves as  producers  of  raw  material  but  as  a 
natter  of  fact  we  produce  a  finished  product. 
Hie  Creator  made  the  soil  and  put  a  lot  of  fer- 
ility  into  it  Money,  brains  and  brawn  make  a 
:ompleted  product  in  other  factories.  So  must 
>e  the  case  on  the  farm.  The  farmer  takes  a 
rreat  gamble  on  the  weather  and  many  other 
.nings  which  the  other  sort  of  manufacturer 
ices  not  have  to  take.  The  farmer  has  only 
>ne  turn-over  a  year  while  the  factories  have 
nany. 

As  we  look  into  the  future  and  see  that  two- 
:hirds  of  our  people  are  now  living  in  the  cities 
we  face  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
to  be  an  agricultural  people  or  an  industrial 
iountry  or  both.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
»e  both  and  if  we  are  to  be  both  a  manufactur- 


ing and  an  agricultural  people,  then  we  must  all 
work  together  to  take  good  care  of  agriculture 
because  it  is  the  basic  industry.  All  other  in- 
dustries are  founded  and  built  on  our  farms. 
We  cannot  rob  them  of  their  fertility  by  selling 
the  products  for  less  than  cost  and  continue  to 
thrive  for  long.  There  are  some  differences  be- 
tween us  that  must  be  ironed  out. 

Labor  wants  cheaper  living.  Farmers  want 
higher  prices.  Labor  eats  our  products.  We 
consume  theirs.  Unless  both  are  prosperous 
we  all  suffer.  We  are  right  now  where  we  must 
use  brains  more  than  ever  before  in  working 
out  these  problems  and  organization  is  neces- 
sary as  well  as  good  sense. 

Big  Business 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  two  weeks'  trip 
to  Washington  and  I  want  to  assure  the  farm- 
ers here  that  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well 
big  business  was  organized  and  represented  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  looking  out  for  their  prob- 
lems. I  look  to  see  some  big  problems  handled 
in  the  next  thirty  days.  Out  of  the  four  hun- 
dred men  in  Congress  and  Washington,  I  think 
that  there  are  only  ten  farmers.  I  asked  some 
attorney  in  Washington  why  this  was  and  he 
promptly  replied,  "Do  you  know  any  farmer 
who  knows  enough  to  represent  America  either 
at  home  or  abroad?"  After  some  discussion  I 
think  I  convinced  him  that  there  were  plenty  of 
good  men  with  big  brains  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture who  could  be  secured  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple if  the  farmer  did  his  duty. 

We  are  now  passing  through  the  readjustment 
period.  We  must  provide  a  better  form  of  rural 
credit  which  will  enable  us  to  hold  our  crops. 
The  approval  of  the  Farm  Land  Act  by  the 
Supreme  Court  will  help.  We  have  our  trans- 
portation problems  to  solve  and  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Federation  to  have  in  its 
employ  the  great  transportation  expert,  Clifford 
Thorne.  We  have  a  committee  also  on  distri- 
bution that  is  working  along  that  line  in  con- 
nection with  the  Committee  of  Seventeen. 

Taxation  is  another  topic  that  will  be  revised 
during  the  next  session  and  it  is  up  to  the  farm- 
ers to  know  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
carry  an  unjust  or  unfair  portion  of  the  burden. 
The  tariff  question  will  be  up  for  adjustment 
also.  These  are  a  few.  Our  tariff  committee 
is  asking  for  high  tariff  on  many  commodities 
but  there  is  a  serious  question  whether  we 
should  have  a  tariff  on  commodities  which  we 
do  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy 
the  country  as,  for  example,  should  there  be  a 
tariff  on  lemons? 

Secondly,  there  should  be  some  protection  on 
certain  commodities.  It  is  time,  at  least,  for 
investigation  when  a  man  cannot  carry  enough 
wool  to  pay  for  his  suit  of  clothes  which  con- 
tains only  four  pounds  of  wool  or  when  a  man 
cannot  lift  enough  hides  to  pay  for  a  first  class 
pair  of  shoes. 

Through  our  Farm  Bureau  organizations  we 
expect  to  be  represented  on  the  ground  and  to 
secure  as  favorable  legislation  as  possible  on 
these  subjects. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  Federation  of  Indiana 
is  back  of  the  farmers'  elevators  100  % — I  mean 
co-operative  elevators.  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
when  the  miller  will  go  to  a  national  sales 
agency  and  buy  his  wheat  instead  of  asking 
him  what  he  will  give.  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
when  he  will  ask  us  what  is  our  price.  I  hope 
to  see  the  time  when  the  packer  will  walk  to 
our  livestock  selling  agency  and  instead  of  bid- 
ding a  certain  price  for  our  livestock  as  he  does 
now,  will  ask  us  what  we  want  for  it. 

To  this  end,  we  will  strive  all  together,  each 
for  the  other. 

The  Friday  Session 

Friday  opened  up  with  Mr.  Minch  in  the 
chair.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  old 
boy  again  at  the  helm,  although  Mr.  Bar- 
rett had  done  a  good  job.  The  morning 
session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  a  very 
fine  looking,  well  preserved  clergyman  who 
was  introduced  after  his  prayer  by  Mr. 
Baker,  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
who  was  taking  excellent  care  of  the  con- 
vention all  the  way  through.  Mr.  Baker 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  minister 
had  been  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wabash 
for  forty-eight  years,  during  which  time 'he 
had  not  only  achieved  local  fame  for  his 
wonderful  service,  but  had  been  honored 
with  the  chairmanship  of  the  Presbytery, 
which  was  the  highest  gift  within  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  good  clergyman 
spoke   briefly   in   thanking   Mr.   Baker  for 


the  unexpected  introduction.  One  sentence 
in  his  talk  was  a  gem  for  the  co-operative 
people.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  be- 
lieved his  ministry  had  been  successful  in 
Wabash  over  forty-eight  years  because  he 
had  managed  to  say  many  good  things 
about  the  people  of  his  parish  and  had 
trained  them  to  say  good  things  about  their 
minister. 

I  leave  it  "to  the  reader  if  that  isn't  a 
sermon  worth  while.  Following  this  very 
interesting  opening  service,  Mr.  McCollum 
took  the  floor  to  explain  a  criticism  from 
a  certain  fertilizer  concern  which  had  com- 
plained that  the  Farmers  Federated  Com- 
mercial Service  had  not  been  fair.  He 
stated  clearly  that  they  had  solocitcd  quo- 
tations from  all  fertilizer  companies  and 
were  still  open  to  receive  same  and  no 
manufacturer  had  a  just  basis  for  the  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  Boyle,  who  is  in  direct  charge  of 
purchasing  for  the  Federated  Service,  spoke 
at  some  length  on  the  problems  involved. 
He  said  the  Federated  Marketing  Service 
was  not  a  misnomer  but  a  real  service.  He 
laid  stress  on  the  matters  of  quality,  in- 
forming the  people  that  they  would  re- 
member the  quality  long  after  they  had 
forgotten  the  price  and  that  he  never  had 
been  accused  in  the  past  of  accepting  poor 
merchandise  and  he  did  not  now  want  to 
put  out  anything  that  was  not  right  up  to 
tip-top  quality. 

He  said  that  the  terms  which  the  manu- 
facturers would  be  required  to  sign  in  order 
to  do  business  through  the  Federated  Serv- 
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ice  would  make  an  iron-clad  guaranty  that 
they  will  deliver  what  they  sell  and  stand 
back  of  their  goods. 

Referring  to  fertilizer,  he  said,  "We  must 
learn  to  know  the  difference  between  green 
goods  and  cured  goods.  Local  buyers  had 
a  full  right  to  protect  you  under  their  own 
inspection.  They  have  the  right  to  inspect 
goods  after  they  arrive,  and  the  big  hope 
of  the  Federation  was  to  sell  merchandise 
at  its  true  value.  Whether  the  price  was 
$14.00  per  ton  or  $29.00  per  ton,  made  little 
difference,  provided  the  quality  was  in  the 
goods.  The  hope  of  the  Federation  is  to 
protect  the  farmers  against  exploitation  in 
the  form  of  high  prices."  He  said  we  can 
trust  the  manufacturer  to  protect  us  against 
low  prices.  He  went  into  some  detail  con- 
cerning prices  which  have  changed  from  day 
to  day  and   which   we,  therefore,   do  not 
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quote  here.  He  advocated  that  all  town- 
ship and  county  buyers  should  place  their 
orders  through  the  State  Agency.  Even 
though  they  were  able  to  secure  a  lower 
price  from  any  manufacturer  direct,  they 
should  place  the  order  through  the  State 
in  order  to  protect  all— it  being  understood, 
of  course,  that  the  price  would  be  the  same 
whether  made  direct  or  through  the  state 

In  other  words,  if  a  local  buyer  is  able 
to  secure  an  especially  low  price  he  should 
say  to  the  manufacturer  who  quotes  him, 
"I'll  buy  the  goods,  but  I  want  the  order 
to  come  through  the  State  Agency.'  In 
such  a  case,  of  course,  the  state  agency 
would  make  no  charge  for  the  services. 

There  was  considerable  disappointment 
on  the  part  of  the  delegates  because  Mr 
Thorne  who  was  scheduled  to  speak,  did 
not  arrive.  Mr.  Thorne  wired  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  come  on  account  of 
other  engagements.  Editor  Myers  was  put 
in  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  on  the  first  after- 
noon Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Myers  in  his  ad- 
dress covered  matters  that  had  been  pre- 
viously published  in  connection  with  other 
state  conventions  on  matters  of  crop  and 
grain  reports,  co-operative  companies,  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen,  local 
loyalty,  we  will  not  give  space  to  it  here. 

The  regular  resolutions  passed,  which 
were  acted  upon  by  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee, were  unanimosly  passed.  They  are 
as  follow0' 

Resolutions 

We  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
of  Indiana,  in  session  assembled,  at  Wabash 
Ind  on  March  3  and  4,  1921,  believing  that  the 
welfare  of  the  farmers  and  other  citizens  of 
this  state  and  nation  may  be  improved  and  pro- 
tected bv  wise  and  efficient  co-operation  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  and  the  Purchasing 
of  farm  supplies,  and  in  working  togethei  tot 
legislation  and  living  benefits,  do  to  that  end 
for  that  purpose,  subscribe  to  the  following  re*- 

ttf»K  extend  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  management  of  the  Indiana  Ho- 
tel the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  oity  of 
Wabash  for  many  courtesies  extended  through 
the  effort  of  their  most  efficient  secretary,  Mr. 
Baker  and  the  delightful  entertainment  fur- 
nished by  them  to  our  organization  ;  also  to  the 
press  of  the  city  for  the  publicity  given,. 


Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  officers  of  this 
association  to  co-operate  with  the  Farm  Bureaus 
to  provide  special  short  courses  on  Co-operative 
Accounting,  Management,  Grain  Grading,  Mer- 
cl^ndfsing  and  allied  subjects  throughout  the 
state  and  that  our  state  agricultural  college  be 
requested  to  provide  practicable  courses  in  co- 
operation, and  the  business  of  marketing  farm 
crops. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  all  farmers'  elevators 
in  Indiana  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  either 
our  State  Associate  or  the  American  Co-operate 
Auditing  Association  of  Chicago,  and  have  our 
books  audited  regularly  by  expert  accountants 
to  the  end  that  we  may  have  the  simplest  and 
best  methods  of  bookkeeping  and  improve  the 
standing  ot  our  companies  in  the  community. 

Resolved  That  we  urge  the  immediate  act  on 
of  Congress  in  appropriating  monies  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  getting  prompt  and  reliable  crops  and 
grlin  statistics  from 'foreign  countries  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  we 
urge  our  educational  department  -to  provide  an 
interpretation  of  these  conditions  to  the  end  that 
farmers  may  be  as  well  informed  on  work  sup- 
plies and  needs  as  are  other  grain  men  and 
dealers. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  such  legislation  as 
'ihall  be  necessary  to  properly  open  an  adequate 
waterway  frdm  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  ocean, 
and  instruct  our  officers  to  so  inform  our  legis- 
lators in  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  we  authorize  and  instruct  our 
directors  to  Investigate  and  take  such  action 
on  fire  and  elevator  insurance  as  shall  get  us 
the  lowest  possible  rate  consistent  with  safety. 

Resolved,  That  we  state  our  appreciation  of 
the  sincere  efforts  of  the  Steinhart  Grain  Com- 
pany to  establish  a  Farmers'  Terminal  Giain 
Marketing  service  In  Indianapolis  and  that  pui 
member  companies  unite  in  giving  them  a  lib- 
eral portion  of  our  business. 

Resolved  That  every  farmers'  elevator  in  In- 
diana join  in  increasing*  education  of  all  farmers 
in  the  state  along  the  Jine  of  marketing  and  co- 
operation by  holding  at  least  one  annual  meet- 
ing or  picnic  in  which  a  good  address  shall  be 
delivered  on  the  subject,  and  by  .placing  m  the 
homes  of  our  members  the  official  publication, 
The  American  Co-operative  Journal. 

Resolved,  That  we  instruct  our  officers  to 
nrepare  and  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  tne 
legislature  which  will  make  it  legal  for  one 
co-operative  society  or  company  to  hold  stock 
in  another. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  invite  all  farm- 
ers' elevators  in  Indiana  to  become  members  or 
the  F  G  D.  A.  of  Indiana,  in  order  to  unite 
all  farmers'  marketing  efforts  and  so  increase 
ortr  influence,  and  secure  the  greatest  economies 
and  advantages  to  all. 

Whereas,  The  price  of  most  agricultural  prod- 
ucts has  fallen  to  or  below  the  pre-war  level 
and  the  freight  rates  at  present  are  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  selling  values  of  all  agricultural 
commodities,  and  place  a  heavy  and  dispropor- 


tionate burden  on  the  agricultural  Industry, 
therefore  steps  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  prac, 
ticable  to  readjust  freight  tariff  to  an  equitable 

basis. 

Wihereas,  There  is  an  obvious  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  in  favor  of  the  products  of  the  manufac- 
turer in  the  matter  of  protection  against  for- 
eign competition ;  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that 
we  ask  Congress  for  adequate  protection  to  the 
basic  industry  of  agriculture  against  importa- 
tion of  foreign  agricultural  products. 

Whereas,  The  business  of  agriculture  has  been 
constantly  subject  to  violent  and  ruinous  price 
fluctuations  on  farm  products,  we  heartily  en- 
dorse the  effort  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 
their  study  of  terminal  and  export  market  prob- 
lem" and  that  we  stand  ready  to  co-operate 
with  them  and  the  Farmers  Federation  in  any 
practical  plan  for  the  stabilizing  of  prices. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  pleasure  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federated  Marketing  service  of 
which  our  own  organization  is  a  part  in  lower- 
ing the  price  of  commodities  used  on  the  farm 
and  urge  all  co-operative  companies  to  assist 
them  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

Whereas  The  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  vari- 
ous co-operative  organizations  have  taken  on  a 
more  progressive  line  of  action  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  efficient  marketing  systems, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  past  year,  have  served 
to  impress  upon  the  agricultural  interests  the 
necessity  of  united  action  to  bring  about  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  efforts  on  the 
part  of  our  co-operative  associations,  we  there- 
fore urge  all  farmers  as  individuals  to  loyally 
support  their  local  institutions  and  to  study 
closely  the  need  of  loyalty,  to  both  local,  state 
and  national  organizations  in  order  that  our  er- 
forts  shall  not  be  subjected  to  defeat,  and  we 
further  urge  the  various  farmers'  organizations 
to  work  harmoniously  together  and  to  counsel 
with  each  other  to  the  end  that  we  shall  march 
in  solid  phalanx  to  victory  in  securing  our  eco- 
nomic rights. 

(Signed)    M.  P.  HILL, 

(Signeu,     *jjJAgi  w  THOMPSON, 

SCOTT  MEIK, 

Committee. 

Election 

There  was  no  change  in  the  election  of 
directors  or  officers.  Mr.  J.  S.  Minch,  of 
Chalmers,  Indiana,  is  the  president  for  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  E.  G.  McCollum,  of  In- 
dianapolis,' is  the  secretary.  The  directors 
are  as  follows:  s  . 

F  W.  Moore,  Otterbein;  James  Sheedy, 
Fowler;  Wm.  Stephenson,  Muncie;  John  A. 
Peterson  Swayzee;  Frank  Glaspie,  Oxford; 
H  E.  VanNuys,  Thornton;  O.  E.  Williams, 
Laketon;  Fred  Roberts,  Monticello;  James 
Mauck,  Middleton. 


WRECKS  THE  PEER  OF  THEM 
ALL 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  dust,  that  dirty, 
abominable  substance  which  arises  from 
grain  that  nuisance  which  is  the  despair  of 
the  sweeper  and  the  fire  insurance  agent, 
that  slow  death  as  it  gets  into  the  lungs 
of  the  elevator  operator,  has  more  of  a  kick 
than  dynamite— yea,  more  of  a  kick  than 
home  brew!  Yet  witness  the  destruction  of 
the  Chicago  Northwestern  Elevator,  the 
peer  of  them  all,  the  biggest,  most  magni- 
ficent elevatoi  ever  constructed. 


Puff!  Bang!  and. out  went  the  lives  of 
six  men  and  wrecked  was  the  mammoth 
plant.  The  pictures  show  something  of  the 
havoc  wrought. 

This  elevator  was  built  by  the  Chicago 
North  Western  Railroad,  and  has  only  re- 
cently been  completed.  Its  construction 
during  the  war  was  a  difficult  feat,  and  labor 
trouble  greatly  held  up  the  work.  It  had 
many  bins  of  concrete  tanks,  was  electric- 
ally driven  throughout,  in  fact,  was  the  pride 
of  Chicago's  grain  world.  Its  total  capacity 
was  9,000,000  bushels.  At  the  time  of  the 
explosion,  according  to  E.  A.  James,  the 
elevator  contained  5,000,000  bushels  of  oats, 


1  500  000  bushels  of  corn,  and  200,000  bushe 
of  wheat.  The  total  loss  on  this  bordere 
$1,000,000,  which  was  of  course  covered  b 
insurance. 

Mr.  McDougal,  manager  of  the  Armo- 
Grain  Company,  which  operated  the  elev 
tor  says  that  they  assume  the  Northweste 
will  rebuild,  but  as  yet  they  have  no  definit 
assurance.  Further  than  that  information 
the  company  is  not  talking. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  to  the  ma 
in  the  country  is  to  consider  that  as  dust 
explosions    have    wrecked    threshing  ma- 
chines and  such  big  elevators,  it  behooves 
him  to  clean  up. 


Wreck  of  the  Chicago  North  Western  Elevator  at  Chicago 
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Montgomery  County  Shipping  Association 


The  Montgomery  County  Shipping  As- 
,  sociation  is  one  of  the  several  subsidiary 
organizations  to  the  Montgomery  County 
Farm.  Bureau.  Its  origin  is  only  a  natural 
outgrowth  due  to  a -long  felt  need  of  many 
of  the  live  stock  producers  of  the  county. 
The  Farm  Bureau  is  responsible  for  calling 
together  those  interested  and  perfecting 
what  now  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  subsidiary  organizations  attached  to 
the  Farm  Bureau. 

Reason  for  Organization 

The  outstanding  reason  for  perfecting 
such  an  organization  has  been  to  put  the 
shipping  of  live  stock  on  a  business-like 
basis.  The  object  is  outlined  in  detail  in 
the  Constitution,  as  follows:  "The  purpose 
of  this  organization  shall  be  to  obtain 
reasonable  prices,  and  to  secure  the  best 
possible  results  in  the  marketing  of  live 
stock  and  farm  products." 

Not  Opposed  to  Shipper 

Some  have  thought  that  the  main  pur- 
pose has  been  to  put  the  professional  ship- 
per out  of  business,  but  in  reality,  this 
is  not  the  case,  for  as  a  rule  these  men 
have  not  overcharged  for  their  services; 
but  where  they  have  failed,  to  render  ade- 
quate service  is  in  that  they  have  not 
handled  this  business  in  an  organized  way 
and  consequently  have  overlooked  some  im- 
portant matters  pertaining  to  live  stock 
shipping.  Of  course,  under  the  new  plan 
other  men  are  selected  as  shippers  unless 
the  professional  shipper  is  willing  to  handle 
the  business  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
association,  and  he  meets  the  approval  of 
the  members  of  the  community  as  well  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Shipping  As- 
sociation. As  a  rule,  however,  new  men  are 
selected  for  the  work. 

Organized  August,  1920 

At  a  meeting  in  Rountree  Town  Hall  on 
June  10th  the  Shipping  Association  was  first 
discussed.  Three  directors  were  elected  and 
a  manager  appointed  and  the  first  car  was 
shipped  from  Irving  on  June  14th.  On  July 
22  a  meeting  was  called  at  Raymond. 
Ninety-eight  farmers  representing  twelve 
townships  were  present  and  they  decided 
to  organize  the  Montgomery  County  Live 
Stock  Shipping  Association.  They  decided 
that  the  eighteen  township  chairmen  should 
meet  at  the  Farm  Bureau  office  and  elect 
a  board  of  five  directors  to  be  responsible 
for  the  County  Shipping  Association. 

On  Saturday,  August  14,  the  township 
chairmen  met  at  the  Farm  Bureau  office 
and  elected  the  following  directors: 

Geo.  C.  Simons — Bois  D'Arc. 

Jas.  Cress — Hillsboro 

A.  E.  Satterlee — Rountree. 

Samuel  Sorrels — Raymond. 

O.  K.  Allen— East  Fork. 

On  Tuesday,  August  24,  these  five  di- 
rectors met  and  elected  Jas.  Cress,  presi- 
dent; O.  K.  Allen,  vice-president;  and  A. 
E.  Satterlee,  secretary  and  treasurer.  .  The 
directors  drew  lots  for  length  of  office  with 
the  following  results:  Jas.  Cress  and  A.  E. 
Satterlee  for  one  year;  O.  K.  Allen  and 
Geo.  Simons  for  two  years  and  Sam  Sor- 
rells  for  three  years.  Jas.  Hilt  was  elected 
County  Manager. 

This  board  has  full  power  to  direct  the 
activities  of  the  association.  It  selects  its 
manager,  stipulates  his  commission,  fixes 
his  bond,  directs  the  expenditures  of  all 
funds,  and  approves  the  local  manager  that 
a  community  "may  select.  The  members 
of  this  board  meet  regularly  once  each 
month  and  even  oftener  if  the  business  of 
the  association  demands  special  meetings. 


By  ALDEN  SNYDER,  County  Agent 
Shipping  Charges 

The  Board  of  Directors  determines  what 
charges  shall  be  made  for  shipping  and  the 
commission  the  county  manager  and  local 
manager  shall  receive. 

This  board  also  regulates  the  association 
dues  and  insurance  charges.  At  present  it 
costs  16  cents  per  hundred  for  shipping 
hogs,  16  cents  for  shipping  sheep  and  12 
cents  for  shipping  cattle. 

These  charges  are  divided  as  follows: 

Insurance — 

6  cents  per  hundred  on  hogs. 

6  cents  per  hundred  on  sheep. 

2  cents  per  hundred  on  cattle. 

Local  manager's  fees,  6  cents  per  hundred. 
County  manager's   fees,  2  per  cent  per 
hundred. 

Association  dues  2  cents  per  hundred. 
-  If  the  county  manager  makes  the  ship- 
ment  he   receives   both   local   and  county 
manager's  commissions. 

In  case  a  man  ships  a  full  carload  through 
the  association,  the  manager's  commission 
and  association  dues  are  cut  in  two. 

Directors  Select  Manager 

The  Shipping  Manager,  as  stated  above, 
is  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
his  compensation  fixed.  The  association 
is  fortunate  indeed,  to  find  a  man  qualified 
for  this  place.  This  place  requires  a  man 
of  business  experience,  congenial,  and 
pleasing  personality;  and  a  man  with  whom 
the  public  likes  to  come  in  contact.  His 
business  is  to  handle  all  the  funds  received 
by  the  association  through  the  sale  of  live 
stock,  keep  accurate  records  of  business 
transactions,  and  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  association  in  general. 

Local  Organizations 

The  work  as  a  rule  is  started  in  a  com- 
munity_  by  some  one  interested  who  calls 
a  meeting  at  which  time  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Manager,  or  the 
Farm  Adviser  explain  the  work  of  the 
Shipping  Association. 

The  local  manager  is  selected  and  a  car- 
load of  stock  is  then  listed  for  shipment. 

An  Example 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  the  work- 
ings of  the  association  more  fully,  suppos- 
ing we  followed  a  shipment  of  hogs  from 
one  of  these  communities  to  market  and 
the  returns  back  to  the  producer.  The 
farmers  having  hogs  to  ship  inform  the  local 


manager  as  to  number,  approximate  weight, 
and  when  they  will  be  ready  to  go.  When 
the  local,  manager  has  about  a  carload 
booked,  he  orders  a  car  placed  and  as  soon 
as  the  car  is  assured,  he  instructs  the  men 
to  bring  their  hogs  to  the  shipping  station. 
The  man  with  the  largest  number  of  hogs 
puts  them  in  the  car  unmarked,  while  each 
of  the  other  shippers'  hogs  are  given  a 
characteristic  mark  with  an  ordinary  clipper. 
The  blank  used  for  this  purpose  is  shown 
below. 

Method  Followed 

A  local  manager  fills  out  the  above  blank 
in  duplicate  and  sends  a  copy  to  the  County 
Manager  as  well  as  the  commission  firm, 
showing  the  number  of  hogs  shipped  and 
by  whom.  The  car  of  hogs  is  then  shipped 
to  some  commission  firm,  either  to  the  one 
the  producers  designate,  or  if  the  producers 
do  not  point  out  a  definite  firm,  the  man- 
ager uses  his  own  judgment.  The  manager 
of  course,  must  take  care  of  the  usual  pre- 
liminary work  about  getting  the  car  in  shape 
for  the  stock.  The  commission  firm,  to 
whom  the  hogs  are  shipped,  handles  them 
just  as  they  do  if  they  had  received  them 
from  an  individual  shipper.  Each  man's 
hogs  are  sold  separate  and  even  divided  into 
sub-grotips  if  a  mixed  bunch  is  being  mar- 
keted. After  the  car  of  hogs  is  sold,  the 
returns  are  sent  by  the  commission  firm  to 
the  county  manager,  the  local  bank  or  di- 
rect to  the  farmer  with  expenses  already 
pro  rated.  The  county  manager  files  the 
statement  of  sales  in  the  office  so  there  is 
a  complete  record  on  file  of  every  animal 
ever  sold  through  the  association.  The 
county  manager's  office  is  in  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau office  and  all  this  information  is  at 
the  command  of  the  manager  as  well  as  the 
Farm  Adviser.  This  gives  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  study  the  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  improvements.  Another  val- 
uable feature  is  the  fact  that  all  the  office 
records,  books  and  files  are  open  for  inspec- 
tion by  any  member  of  the  association. 

Advantages  of  Plan 

There  seems  to  be  two  types  of  associa- 
tions in  operation  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  state.  Some  counties  have  their  several 
individual  shipping  associations  without  hav- 
ing a  county  manager  or  having  the  several 
units  federated  into  one  large  strong  organ- 
ization. This  plan  merely  replaces  the  regu- 
lar buyer  by  selecting  a  man  of  their  choos- 
ing and  having  the  privilege  of  stipulating 
his  commission.    The  advantages  the  county 


THE    MONTGOMERY    COUNTY  SHIPPING  ASSOCIATION 
Jas.  Hilt,  County  Manager  Alden   Snyder,   County  Farm  Adviser 

Hillsboro,  Illinois  Hillsboro,  Illinois 


TO   

No.  of  Car  .-  Initial. 


ILL., 


192. 


.Car  of. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Insurance  on  Hogs  6c  per  100  lbs.,  Sheep  6c,  Cattle  2. 

Association  Dues  2c  per  100  lbs.,  Miscellaneous  Charge  

Local  Manager  Commission  6c  per  100  lbs..     County  Manager  2c  per  100  lbs. 

Pro-rate  Expense  of  Each  .Consignor  and  Send  Check  to  Each  Consignor  with  his  Account 
Sales. 

Pro-rate  Account  Sales  to  Local  Manager.    Send  copy  of  Account  Sales  to  County  Manager. 

Send  Check  for  Association  Dues,  Insurance,  Local  Manager's  Commission.  Countv  Manag- 
er's Commission  and  Miscellaneous  Charges  to  James  Hilt,  care  of  Farm  Bureau,  Hillsboro 
Illinois. 


Lot 
No. 

Name   and   Address  of 
Consigno-r 

Sheep 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Home 
Weight 

Home  Mark 

Remarks 

"  I: '  : 

A.  B.  Satterlee,  Nokomis 

12 

"  8 

9000 

I  right  hip 
II  right  hip 
III  right  hip 

Black  steers 
Red  cows 
1  red  1  holstein 

2 

8000 
2193 

3 

2  • 
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plan  has  over  the  community  unit  are  many. 
Some  of  these  might  be  mentioned,  as  fol- 
lows:   (1)  Reports  come  to  the  county  man- 
ager from  many  commission  firms  and  it 
gives  an  opportunity  to  check  up  on  these 
firms  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  best.  (2) 
A  board  of  directors  has  charge  of  the  entire 
county's  live  stock  shipping  problem.  (3) 
The  local  managers  meet  regularly  with  the 
county  manager  to  discuss  the  business  of 
shipping  and  to  exchange  ideas.    This  gives 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  make  improve- 
ments on  the  business  of  shipping.    (4)  A 
central  office  through  which  all  the  business 
of  the  association  passes  is  of  great  value. 
(5)  If  one  local  manager  cannot  make  up 
a  carload  of  stock  in  his  community,  he 
often  diverts  his  part  car  to  an  adjoining 
local  manager  which  is  helpful  to  both  the 
producer  and  local  manager.    (6)  If  mem- 
bers are  not  satisfied  with  yardage,  trans- 
portation or  various  matters,  adjustments 
can  be  readily  secured  because  the  county 
manager,  or  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, have  much  more  prestige  when  they 
go  before  railroad  officials  or  others  to  make 
an  appeal  for  better  service.    It  means  much 
more  when  a  committee  is  speaking  for  sev- 
eral hundred  than  when  representing  only 
a  small  group  of  men.    (7)  The  county  unit 
will  co-operate  with  the  State  Shippers  As- 
sociation much  better  than  the  independent 
units  throughout  a  county.    It  seems  that 
the  county  plan  is  the  only  feasible  way  for 
carrying  on  the  work  successfully  and  surely 
all  counties  will  adopt  this  system  sooner 
or  later. 

Producer  Notifies  Local  Manager 

Another  point  that  should  be  mentioned 
which  illustrates  an  improvement  over  the 
old  plan  is  the  way  in  which  our  local  man- 
agers get  in  touch  with  the  live  stock  when 
it  is  ready  for  market.  The  regular  buyer 
spends  much  time  riding  his  territory  hunt- 
ing for  stock  ready  for  market,  while  in  the 
co-operative  plan  the  producer  merely  noti- 
fies the  local  manager  a  week  or  so  before 
his  live  stock  is  ready  for  market,  lhis 
eliminates  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  work 
which  makes  the  new  plan  more  efficient. 

Remarkable  Growth 

Hardly  four  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  Montgomery  County  Shipping  Associa- 
tion was  organized.  During  the  brief  period 
over  100  carloads  of  livestock  have  been 
shipped  through  the  association  netting  the 
farmers  over  $150,000. 

Figuring  a  saving  of  $50  per  car  over 
the  old  method  of  selling  livestock  this 
would  be  a  net  profit  of  $5,000  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  members.  

PRICE  TREND  UNCERTAIN 

Sentiment  has  been  divided  in  the  wheat  fu- 
turesi  market  of  late,  and  there  has  been  no 
definite  trend  of  prices.  While  fresh  news  of  a 
fflh  character  Phas  been  lacking  the  cash  sit- 
uation has  been  strong.  Milling  has  been  ex- 
tremely dull,  though  mills  have. been  bidding 
sharply  for  an  apparently  insufficient  supply  of 
lood  spring  wheat  While  the  flow  of  Canadian 
wheat  into  the  United  States  continues  the 
total  wheat  receipts  at  Minnesota  markets  are 
light  Receipts  at  Minneapolis  have  occasion- 
ally been  less  than  100  cars  a  day.  Half  the 
amount  was  from  Canada.  It  is  considered  cer- 
tain that  Northwest  farmers  are  still  resolutely 
withholding  their  wheat  from  the  market. 

It  is  said  that  in  Winnipeg  the  line  elevator 
compares  are  long  on  May  wheat  against  cash 
wheat  obtained  for  shipment  to  this  country 
There  is  said  to  be  a  shortage  °ft  cash™h^ 
in  Winnipeg  to  cover  arrangements  made  lor 
special  shipment  across  the  line  before  any  tar- 
iff was  fixed.  This  seems  to  suggest  a  strong 
cash  position  dn  Canada  There  is  reported  to 
be  a  big  short  interest  there,  with  the  farmers 
fully  aware  of  the  situation  and  determined  to 
press  their  advantage.  Traders  say  the  pos- 
sibilities of  developments  before  the  May  fu- 
tures are  disposed  of  are  numerous. 

Bear  sentiment,  however,  undoubtedly  has 
drawn  considerable  strength  from  the  purely 
financial  and  economic  situation.  With  Europe  » 
finances  seemingly  in  hopeless  fhaos.  and  with 
industry  and  trade  stagnant  everywhere,  a  se- 
rious loss  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public 
must  be  taken  Into  account.  It  is  a  truism  that 
leonle  will  buy  bread  when  they  can  buy  little 
iess-  but  there  are  times  when  even  bread  can- 
not be  bought. 


The  Grain  Situation 

By  Charles  S.  Michaels 


Export  sales  of  over  12,000,000  bu.  wheat, 
including  Canadian  have  been  made  to  for- 
eign countries  from  North  America  in  the 
past  two  weeks.    The  bulk  of  this  grain  was 
taken  by  the  British  Commission  and  by  Brit- 
ish millers.    The  wheat  trade  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  decontrolled  on  April  1  and 
thereafter  purchases  of  wheat  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  individual  traders.   The  British  com- 
mission announced  that  it  had  69,000,000  bu. 
wheat  in  all  positions  including  around  40,- 
000,000  bu.  in  store  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  balance  being  afloat  or  held  in  other  coun- 
tries and  not  yet  shipped.    Based  on  imports 
of  210,000,000  bu.  for  the  season  this  quan- 
tity is  about  sufficient  to  last  until  late  in  July 
without  buying  any  more  wheat.    It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  fair  quantities  of  Amer- 
ican hard  winters  and  Canadian  springs  will 
be  taken  in  order  to  mix  with  the  poor  Man- 
churian  and  Argentine  wheats  coming  for- 
ward.   The  latter  grain  which  has  frequently 
been  quoted  as  much  as  15@20c  under  Amer- 
ican.    Hard   winters   for   shipment   via  the 
Gulf  has  been  quoted  the  past  week  at  a 
premium  over  domestic.    A  minimum  price 
is  expected  to  be  placed  on  Argentine  wheat 
and  this  will  be  changed  weekly.    There  will 
be  no  super  export  tax,  however. 

Latest  reports  from  Argentine  claim  that 
export  sales  so  far  this  season  have  been  18,- 
000,000  bu.  and  that  75,000,000  bu.  remain  un- 
sold. Exports  from  January  1  to  March  23 
were  15,000,000  bu.  The  persistent  rains  have 
lowered  the  quality  of  the  crop  somewhat, 
which  accounts  for  the  wide  difference  in  the 
prices  quoted  at  times.  This  is  not  unusual 
as  there  is  a  spread  of  over  50c  per  bu.  in 
cash  wheat  at  Chicago  at  the  time  this  was 
written  and  the  poor  quality  and  light  weight 
springs  could  scarcely  be  sold  even  at  a  big 
discount.  On  the  other  hand  choice  Canadian 
dark  No.  1  northern  is  bringing  very  fancy 
prices  as  it  is  needed  for  mixing  purposes. 

Australian  Crop  Larger  Than 
Expected 

The  handlers  of  the  Australian  wheat  pool 
estimate  that  that  country  has  around  100,000,- 
000  bu.  wheat  for  export  this  season.  This  is 
in  line  with  the  Australian  official  figures,  but 
is  about  25,000,000  bu.  more  than  the  general 
trade  estimates.  Clearances  from  there  con- 
tinue relatively  heavy.  Latest  cables  give  the 
Indian  wheat  crop  a  condition  of  60  which 
suggests  a  crop  of  around  240,000,000  to  250- 
000,000  bu.,  compared  with  368,000,000  bu.  har- 
vested last  year  and  after  allowing  for  the 
carryover  from  the  previous  harvest  it  looks 
as  though  India  might  have  to  buy  some  wheat 
before  another  crop  is  harvested  as  the  sug- 
gested yield  plus  the  carryover  is  less_  than 
theoretical  domestic  requirements.  It  is  es- 
timated that  Manchuria  will  export  around 
10,000,000  bu.  wheat  this  year  and  this  is  in 
the  face  of  claims  that  a  famine  prevails  in 
another  part  of  China.  However,  the  Jap- 
anese control  the  political  destinies  of  Man- 
churia and  it  matters  little  to  them  what  hap- 
pens to  China. 

While  the  world's  statistical  position  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  very  strong,  the  action  of 
the  market  of  late  has  been  most  depressing 
for  those  who  anticipated  higher  prices  based 
on  the  showing  made  by  the  figures  as  to 
supply  and  demand.  The  export  demand  has 
fallen  off  somewhat,  and  is  not  as  persistent 
as  it  was  earlier  in  the  season.  The  pur- 
chase of  1,000,000  bu.  or  more  seemingly  has 
little  effect  on  values  and  as  soon  as  the 
hedges  against  the  grain  sold  have  been  re- 
moved the  price  has  settled  back  again  as 
there  is  very  little  outside  speculation.  The 
dominating  influence  in  the  market  is  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  public  and  the  general  bus- 
iness situation. 
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Public  Demands  Bargains 

There  is  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  buyers  of  all  commodities  and  this  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  the  optimistic  views 
as  to  the  situation  have  not  materialized. 
There  is  a  world  of  money  in  the  banks  on 
deposit  but  this  is  not  drawn  on  except  in 
case  of  necessity.  However,  should  the  aver- 
age producer  see  the  crowds  that  attend  real 
bargain  sales  in  the  large  department  stores 
at  Chicago  he  might  change  his  views  as  to 
whether  there  is  money  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  or  not.  The  general  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  public  is  that  prices  are  going 
lower  and  they  buy  only  when  real  bargains 
are  offered. 

Flour  Supply  Good  for  Three  Weeks 
The  flour  demand  continues  very  slow  de- 
spite light  stocks  in  all  positions.  It  is  es- 
timated that  total  holdings  throughout  the 
country  are  not  materially  over  6,000,000  brls., 
or  about  three  weeks'  actual  consumption  com- 
pared with  14,000,000  brls.  last  year.  At  the 
same  time,  with  excellent  crop  prospects  and 
the  "go  slow"  policy  being  followed  in  prac- 
tically all  lines  there  is  no  disposition  to 
stock  up  heavily,  especially  as  prices  have 
declined  persistently  for  over  three  weeks. 
The  Government  report  on  farm  reserves 
showing  around  208,000,000  bu.  was  much 
higher  than  the  private  estimates  and  there 
was  82,000,000  bu.  held  in  country  elevators 
and  mills,  while  the  visible  supply  was  30,- 
000,000  bu.,  a  total  of  320,000,000  bu.,  com- 
pared with  338,000,000  bu.  in  all  positions  last 
year.  The  imports  of  40,000,000  fcu.  Canadian 
wheat  are  mainly  responsible  for  this  dis- 
appointing showing,  and  on  March  1  the 
United  States  apparently  held  around  50,000,- 
000  bu.  available  for  export  in  addition  to  all 
owing  for  a  normal  carryover  of  70,000,000 
bu.  A  feature  of  the  report  on  mill  and  ele- 
vator stocks  was  that  Washington,  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  the  so  called  "other  states"  had 
35,000,000  bu.  of  the  82,000,000  bu.  on  hand, 
showing  that  stocks  in  the  big  milling  states 
were  not  large. 

Estimate  675,000,000  Bushels  Winter 
Wheat  Crop 

A  condition  of  91  to  92  is  suggested  for  win- 
ter wheat  on  April  1  compared  with  76.5  las 
year,  indicating  a  crop  of  around  675,000,0. 
bu.  compared  with  577,000,000  bu.  harvest 
last  year.    Green  bugs  have  apparently  don 
little  damage  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  andi 
is  too  early  for  Hessian  fly  damage  to  ma' 
its  appearance.    There  is  a  considerable  te 
ritory  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  that  would 
benefited  by  rains,  but  with  that  excepti 
the  outlook  is  very  favorable,  arid  conside 
able  spring  wheat  has  already  been  seeded. 
An  increase  in  the  oats  acreage  in  the  south 
is  expected  to  be  offset  by  a  decrease  in  the 
big  western  states  so  that  the  total  for  the 
country  will  show  little  change.    The  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  at  the  present  time  is  re- 
garded as  very  favorable,  with  field  work  ma- 
terially ahead  of  normal  due  to  the  excellent 
weather    conditions  that  have  prevailed  of 
late.     Corn  planting  is  progressing  rapidly 
northward  and  is  nearing  completion  in  Okla- 
homa. 

Wheat,  corn  and  oats  prices  sold  at  new  low 
levels  on  the.  crop  late  in  March,  and  there 
was  a  lack  of  aggressive  buying  despite  the 
low  prices.  As  low  as  25<§)27c  per  bu.  was 
paid  for  oats  in  the  northwest,  the  high  freight 
charges  being  a  factor,  while  corn  did  not 
bring  much  over  50c  even  in  the  most  favored 
sections.  The  country  showed  more  disposi- 
tion to  sell  old  wheat  toward  the  closing  days 
of  the  month,  considerable  uneasiness  being 
noted  in  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 


The  Kansas  Convention 

Farm  Organizations 


Topeka,  Kansas,  March  15,  1921. 

This  convention  was  called  by  J.  R.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  Convention  of  Farm  Organ- 
izations of  July  23  and  24,  1920,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  election  of  delegates  to  represent 
the  various  Kansas  farmer  organizations,  to 
attend  the  Ratification  conference,  and  also 
to  hear  the  report  and  explanation  of  the 
proposed  plan  «of  the  Farmers'  Grain  Mar- 
keting Committee  of  Seventeen. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
Ralph  Snyder,  President  of  the  Kansas  State 
Farm  Bureau,  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  at  10:30 
a.  m.  The  body  elected  John  L.  Boles,  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Equity  Union,  Liberal,  chair- 
man, and  R.  E.  Lawrence,  secretary,  The 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, Hutchinson,  Kansas,  secretary  of  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Boles  made  a  general  verbal  report  of 
the  various  meetings  of  the  Farmers  Grain 
Marketing  Committee  of  Seventeen  which  had 
been  held.  Succeeding  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Boles,  Wm.  G.  Eckhardt,  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association,  and  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventeen,  explained  in  detail  the 
plan  as  proposed  by  the  committee. 

Following  Mr.  Eckhardt's  address,  C.  H. 
Hyde,  Farmers  Union,  Alva,  Oklahoma,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Seven- 
teen, made  some  further  remarks  concerning 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. He  distributed  to  those  present  a 
printed  pamphlet  of  the  outlined  explanation 
of  the  proposed  grain  marketing  plan,  includ- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  Farmers  Mar- 
keting Committee  of  Seventeen,  designating 
the  dates  and  places  of  the  various  state  con- 
ventions to  be  held  between  March  14  and 
March  26,  also  the  basis  of  representation  to 
be  had  by  the  twenty-five  states  that  will  send 
delegates  to  the  Ratification  conference  to  be 
held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
April  6,  1921. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  pamphlets, 
Ralph  Snyder  of  Oskaloosa  made  some  an- 
nouncements, and  requested  that  those  pres- 
ent make  a  careful  study  of  the  outline  plan- 
ned during  the  noon  hour,  and  that  they  re- 
turn to  the  afternoon  meeting  prepared  to  ask 
any  questions  intended  to  clarify  the  plan  in 
the  minds  of  any  of  those  attending  the  con- 
vention. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tion, arrangements  were  made,  whereby  the 
afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  auditorium. 
Motion  to  adjourn  until  1 :30  p.  m.  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

Afternoon  Session — 2  P.  M. 

Chai  rman  Boles  called  the  convention  to  or- 
der and  introduced  Senator  Capper  who  gave 
to  the  convention  a  very  interesting  talk  along 
the  line  of  the  effort  that  had  been  put  forth 
in  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Kan- 
sas and  the  central  west.  Senator  Capper 
made  mention  of  the  various  bills  that  had 
been  introduced,  some  of  which  have  been 
passed,  some  of  which  have  been  defeated. 

Succeeding  Senator  Capper's  address,  C.  H. 
Gustafson,  Farmers  Union,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  chairman  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Marketing 
Committee  of  Seventeen,  addressed  the  con- 
vention, and  invited  full  and  free  discussion 
of  the  plan  as  proposed  by  the  committee, 
and  replied  to  a  good  many  questions  that 
were  asked.  Mr.  Gustafson  advised  that  the 
contracts  mentioned  in  the  plan  had  not  as 
yet  been  fully  completed  and  approved  by  the 
attorneys,  but  that  they  would  be  ready  in 
time  for  the  Ratification  conference  called 
for  April  6. 

Succeeding  the  address  by  Mr.  Gustafson, 
the  delegates  present  proceeded  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  representatives  to  attend  the  Rat- 


ification conference,  April  6.  The  general 
convention  was  adjourned  for  twenty  minutes 
during  which  time  the  representatives  from 
the  seven  farmers'  organizations  attending  the 
convention,  held  group  meetings  and  decided 
upon  the  delegates. 

When  Chairman  Boles  reassembled  the  gen- 
eral convention,  the  election  of  the  following 
delegates  was  reported :  F.  O.  Peterson,  Bur- 
dick,  Kansas,  to  represent  the  Kansas  State 
Farm  Bureau;  T.  M.  Jones,  Garden  City,  to 
represent  the  Farmers  Equity  Union;  Ben 
Needham,  Lane,  Kansas,  to  represent  the 
Kansas  State  Grange;  R.  C.  Brecht,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  28,  Topeka,  Kansas,  to  represent  the  Kan- 
sas Farmers  Union;  J.  B.  Brown,  Larned, 
Kansas,  to  represent  the  Farmers  Co-operative 
Grain  Dealers  Association ;  H.  W.  Avery, 
Wakefield,  Kansas,  to  represent  Board  of 
Agriculture;  and  A.  C.  Bailey,  Kinsley,  Kan- 
sas, to  represent  the  Wheat  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Moved  by  Ben  Needham,  Lane,  and  sec- 
onded by  Ralph  Snyder,  Oskaloosa,  that  the 
delegate  at  large  provided  for  in  the  plan  for 
representation,  be  selected  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  independent  co-operative  elevator 
companies  attending  the  convention.  Motion 
carried.  Representatives  of  independent  co- 
operative companies  retired  and  returned  an- 
nouncing that  they  had  selected  W.  B.  Loomis 
of  Williamsburg,  Kansas,  to  be  the  eighth  del- 
egate from  Kansas  to  the  Ratification  con- 
ference. 

Following  the  election  of  delegates  men- 
tioned, Wm.  A.  Biby,  State  Appeal  Director 
for  the  Near  East  Relief,  spoke  to  the  con- 
vention for  a  few  minutes  relative  to  the  im- 
perative need  of  the  Near  East  sufferers. 
.  Succeeding  Mr.  Biby's  remarks,  it  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  convention  endorse  the 
Near  East  movement,  and  recommended  that 
an  elevator  in  each  community  be  selected  to 
aid  in  the  accumulation  of  the  grain  being 
donated  by  Kansas  farmers.    Motion  carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  convention 
as  a  whole*  ratify  the  delegate  at  large.  The 
convention  ratified  the  election  of  W.  B. 
Loomis  as  delegate  at  large  by  unanimous 
vote. 

The  following  resolution  was  read :  "Re- 
solved, that  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
farm  organizations  of  Kansas  met  in  conven- 
tion to  elect  delegates  to  the  National  Mar- 
keting Convention,  express  ourselves  as  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  legislation  to  effect  a 
consolidation  of  the  various  agricultural  ac- 
tivities of  the  state  by  making  them  subser- 
vient to  political  influences."  The  reader  of 
the  resolution  moved  the  adoption  of  same. 
Motion  carried  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  con- 
vention. A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  resolution  to  both  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  be  mailed  to  the  "Kansas  City  Star" 
and  also  to  the  weekly  "Star."  Motion  car- 
ried. 

Moved  that  the  convention  adjourn. 
(Signed)   R.  E.  LAWRENCE,  Secretary. 


OKLAHOMA  FARM 
ORGANIZATIONS 
TOGETHER 

Because  of  the  fact  that  at  conferences 
of  the  Oklahoma  Wheat  Growers  Associa- 
tion with  the  Co-operative  Grain  Dealers 
Association  held  prior  to  March  16.  no  mu- 
tual agreement  had  been  reached  for  united 
action,  the  Co-operative  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation have  counseled  delay  in  any  ac- 
tion until  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  plan 
was  acted  upon.  We  did  not  want  two 
kinds  of  contracts  in  the  field,  and  hoped 
for  united  action  at  a  later  date. 

On  March  16th  at  Oklahoma  City,  the 
Committee  of  Seventeen  outlined  their  plan 
and  presented  same  in  printed  form,  giv- 
ing general  outline  also  of  proposed  con- 
tract to  be  presented  when  fully  passed 
upon  by  legal  authority.  After  full  oppor- 
tunity had  been  given  to  ask  questions  rela- 
tive to  "The  Plan,"  a  motion  was  made 
and  passed  unanimously  by  those  present 
that  we  approve  the  plan  of  the  Committee 
of  Seventeen.  There  were  about  two  hun- 
dred representative  men  present,  being  about 
an  equal  number  from  the  Co-operative 
Grain  Dealers,  The  Grange,  The  Farmers 
Union,  and  The  Oklahoma  Wheat  Growers 
Association.  As  Oklahoma  is  entitled  to 
four  delegates  to  Chicago  to  adopt  or  re- 
ject the  plan  as  a  national  plan,  each  of 
these  four  organizations  named  their  dele- 
gate and  the  four  delegates  were  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  assembly.  The  four 
delegates  are  D.  G.  Murley  for  the  Wheat 
Growers,  C.  C.  King  for  the  Grange,  John 
Simpson  for  the  Farmers  Union,  and  J.  W. 
Murphy  for  the  Co-operative  Grain  Deal- 
ers. Mr.  Murley  of  the  Wheat  Growers 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  Chicago 
expecting  to  help  adopt  the  Committee  of 
Seventeen  Plan,  and  expected  that  the 
Wheat  Growers  would,  along  with  the  other 
organizations,  adopt  that  as  the  common 
plan  for  all.  Following  Mr.  Murley  the 
other  delegates  likewise  stated  their  expec- 
tations of  adopting  the  plan  and  joining 
in  one  common  plan.  It  was  a  get  together 
meeting. 

On  the  day  following  the  Oklahoma  City 
meeting,  the  Wheat  Growers  Executive 
Committee  in  session  at  Enid,  and  confer- 
ring with  myself  for  the  Co-operative  Grain 
Dealers  Association,  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  go  ahead  taking  contracts  as  fast 
as  possible  in  order  to  get  the  work  done 
in  time  for  the  handling  of  the  1921  crop. 
They  have  further  expressed  their  intention 
of  considering  the  Farmers  Co-operative 
Elevators  of  any  association  as  the  basis 
of  any  collective  grain  handling  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  and  expect  to 
build  from  this  foundation  already  laid  and 
so  far  along  as  it  has  gone.  The  Wheat  Grow- 
ers now  propose  to  go  ahead  with  the  big  job 
of  getting  the  contracts  signed  in  Oklahoma, 
feeling  the  pressing  need  of  using  the  time 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


"There's  two  ways  to  get  rich.  One  is  to  sell  what  only  a 
few  can  afford,  f  other  is  to  sell  what  every  one  must  buy. 
I  been  wonderin'  how  long  it  would  take  us  farmers  to  control 
all  the  sale  of  our  grain.  Now  we  have  4,500  Farmers  Elevators, 
and  I  guess  I  can  dig  up  another  hundred  to  help  build  the  rest 
of  our  selling  outfit." 
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THOSE  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from 
the  reports  that  they  get,  might  think 
that  North  Dakota  Farmers  Elevators 
would  be  eager  to  go  ahead  on  any  program 
of  grain  marketing,  regardless  of  what  it  is. 
On  the  contrary,  the  note  sounded  all  the 
way  through  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers'  Association 
of  North  Dakota  was  one  of  conservatism. 
The  speakers  all  urged  that  no  radical  steps 
be  taken  in  establishing  marketing  ma- 
chinery and  that  the  present  method  of 
grain  marketing  be  not  disturbed  by  legis- 
lative action  but  that  rather  it  simply  be 
crowded  out  of  existence  if  such  is  possible 
by  a  superior  system. 

Progressive  steps  were  taken,  a  resolution 
being  "adooted  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  either  establish  a  Commission 
Firm  or  endorse  the  Farmers'  Elevator 
Commission  Company,  on  the  exchange  at 
Minneapolis  and  also  to  pool  the  insurance 


North  Dakota  Holds 


on  them.  We  might  create  strife  instead  of  pre- 
venting it  as  we  wish,  unless  we  are  very  care- 
ful. I  notice  some  of  you  are  disgusted  m 
viewing  conditions.  You  may  all  get  discour- 
aged, but  I  care  not  how  much  you  lose  or 
make,  you  are  in  the  state  to  make  good  and 
this  is  a  poor  time  to  get  discouraged.  I  do  not 
care  what  your  ideas  are,  let's  give  them  at  this 
convention  ;  boost  for  the  right  ideas  and  be  able 
to  give  and  take  and  then  be  able  to  give  in  to 
the  majority.  .  . 

We  have  noticed  that  there  are  many  prob- 
lems advanced.  How  you  take  hold  of  them 
will  have  its  influence  on  other  states,  but  be 
most  careful  before  you  go  ahead. 

Before  going  out  of  the  state,  to  go  further 
in  marketing,  there  are  things  which  we  must 
do  at  home.  I  talked  to  one  company  that  had 
paid  out  part  of  its  surplus  as  a  dividend; 
wouldn't  a  nice  surplus  be  handy  now?  in  the 
time  of  making  good,  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea 
to  leave  part  of  that  surplus  in  the  treasury  for 
a  rainy  day?  How  many  companies  are  financ- 
ing their  own  marketing?  Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if 
we  were  all  financing  ourselves?    Couldn  t  we 

°  Many  different  organizations  are  trying  to 
help  the  farmer  right  now  and  he  can  get  more 
help  todav  than  ever  before.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter' Do  they  think  that  the  farmer  is  down 
and  out9  It  is  up  to  us  to  use  the  good  ideas 
advanced  and  disregard  the  rest.  Let's  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  push  because  we  have 
problems  before  us  that  we  have  to  solve. 


A.  A.  Lane,  President 

of  grain  and  grain  elevators  in  order  that 
the  cost  of  sale  of  this  insurance  might  be 
reduced  if  possible.  — 

From  the  time  that  president  A.  A.  Lane 
called  the  Convention  to  order  on  the  after- 
noon of  March  1st,  until  the  train  had  taken 
the  last  delegate  from  the  city,  it  was  an 
enjoyable,  enthusiastic,  constructive  conven- 
tion. The  city  of  Jamestown  proved  itself 
to  be  the  most  wonderful,  host  and  between 
the  entertainment  that  it  provided  and  the 
excellent  music  by  the  Manford  Co-opera- 
tive Elevator  Company's  orchestra,  inter- 
spersed with  the  witty,  snappy,  meaty  talks, 
every  delegate  enjoyed  himself. 

Mayor  Rathman  welcomed  the  delegates 
to  the  city  after  Rev.  C.  P.  Drew  had  pro- 
nounced the  invocation.  P.  A.  Lee  re- 
sponded to  the  welcome,  assuring  the  city 
of  Jamestown  that  in  that  audience  was 
the  grfatest  bunch  of  gloom  chasers  ever 
heard.  "Even  though  conditions  during  the 
past  vear  had  been  such  as  to  drive  some 
to  the  insane  asylum,  we  will  all  be  able  to 
go  home.  Conditions  have  been  fierce,  but 
we  arc  here  smiling  and  just  as  happy  as  if 
we  were  as  prosperous  as  last  year.  The 
Convention  is  not  up  to  the  standard  in 
attendance  but  that  is  to  be  expected. ' 

President's  Annual  Address 

President  A.  A.  Lane  made  a  few  extem- 
poraneous remarks,  saying  in  part: 

I  have  devoted  my  time  in  trying  to  keep 
harmony  in  the  state.  As  to  views  on  further 
conditions,  the  more  I  study  them  and  the  more 
framing  I  do,  the  more  disgusted  I  get  North 
Dakota  has  many  problems  and  we  are  divined 


Mr.  H.  G.  Farmer 

Mr.  Farmer  opened  his  talk  with  a  bar- 
rage of  witty  stories,  in'  fact,  his  entire 
speech  was  one  story  after  another  with  a 
lot  of  good  common  sense  mixed  IB.  He 
said  in  part: 

We  mean  business  in  furthering  our  market- 
ing of  grain,  but  we  admit  that  we  have  a  lot 
to  learn  yet  before  we  can  do  it  all  ourselves. 
We  stand  at  the  brink  of  an  awful  gulf  and  I 
wish  that  someone  could  tell  the  outcome.  We 
have  flown  high,  been  easy  spenders  and  said 
that  nothing  could  bring  prices  down.  We  . 
bought  land  in  Minnesota  and  up  in  here  from 
$250  per  acre  on  up.  But  what  happened?  Now 
we  know  that  most  anything  can  happen. 

Back  in  the  year  of  1888,  the  time  of  the 
great  blizzard,  men  died  within  call  of  their 
houses  and  we  thought  it  could  never  happen 
again ;  but  history  can  and  does  repeat  itself 
and  we  can  have  hard  times.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  having  any  harder  time  than  any 
other  businesses.  Times  at  the  present  are  not 
a  patching  to  what  times  after  the  Civil  War 
we»-e  In  1875  a  man  worked  on  our  farm  for 
$22  per  month.  During  the  war  period  I  was 
forced  to  pay  $125  per  month  and  that  hired 
man  was  able  to  go  to  South  Dakota  and  rent 
a  farm  and  pay  off  all  of  his  debts  to  get 
started. 

Some  have  been  raising  money  by  the  second 
mortgage  route,  but  that  has  got  to  -stop.  1 
have  never  gone  into  the  ice  cream  parlor  at 
home,  but  my  pocketbook  has  gone  in  many 
times  and  I  told  my  boy  that  the  old  business 
provided  him  the  dollars  that  he  needed  and 
manv  that  he  did  not  need.  We  are  like  the 
darky  who  liked  flying  in  an  aeroplane,  but  he 
did  not  like  the  lighting  part.    We  are  lighting 

n°These  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations 
have  been  a  good  thing  and  the  farmers  eleva- 
tors have  done  great  things.  Our  main  func- 
tion is  right  at  home,  but  we  must  eventually 
go  further.  First  of  all,  we  must  stand  by  our 
local  companies  and  get  every  man  and  woman 
to  boost  it.  and  then  stand  by  our  State  Asso- 
ciations, for  through  organizations  we  can  do. 
what  we  cannot  do  individually. 

There  are  reasons  why  we  should  have  our 
farmers  elevators,  because  as  you  know  the  Old 
Line  comr  anies  combined  selling  their  grain  and 
getting  consignments  from  others,  so  Airlie  sold 
77  shares  at  $50  per  share  to  get  the  business 
started  We  went  into  the  business  and  found 
that  the  Old  Line  companies  did  not  steal  all 
that  we  thought  they  were  stealing.  It  costs 
us  just  as  much  to  run  our  business  as  it  costs 
others,  but  we  get  the  extra  cost  that  they  take 

°ffThere  is  always  a  lot  of  legislation  when 
there  are  hard  times,  but  business  is  business, 
and  legislation  is  legislation.  It  is  an  old  axiom 
that  business  moves  along  the  lines  of  the  least 
resistance,  so  I  say  don't  tear  the  roof  off  the 
house  which  has  been  built  up  for  many  years 
until  you  have  another  house  to  crawl  under. 
(Applause.) 

In  Minnesota  they  are  going  to  take  tne  spec- 
ulation out  of  the  grain  trade,  but  leave  hedging 
in'  (Laughter.)  Hedging  trades  are  just  turn- 
ing vour  troubles  over  to  someone  who  is  will- 
in!  to  take  the  risk.  We  would  all  like  to  see 
it  eliminated  and  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  a 
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straight  merchandise  business.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  at  Airle.  In  gambling  In 
grain,  somebody  loses,  but  can  you  cut  it  out 
to  protect  a  few  and  save  the  majority? 

We  want  an  outlet  for  our  grain  overseas, 
not  at  a  high  price,  but  a  fair  price,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  start  to  clean  out  our  own 
house  first  Mr.  Fanner  ended,  with  the  story 
told  on  Mark  Twain,  that  he  was  rushing  down 
the  hall  and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  met  a 
very  plump  lady  and  bumped  into  her,  and  they 
both  went  rolling  down  the  stairs.  When  they 
got  to  the  bottom  he  was  on  the  bottom  and 
the  lady  calmly  sitting  on  him.  He  looked  up 
and  said  :  "Lady,  you  will  have  to  get  off ;  this 
is  as  far  as  I  go." 

President  Lane:  "New  ideas  pop  into  our 
heads  and  without  analyzing  them,  too  many 
of  us  follow  them;  but  it  was  very  inter- 
esting to  me  that  many  farmers  came  to  me 
this  year  and  wanted  to  know  how  to  hedge 
their  grain.  They  wanted  to  use  their 
money  and  at  the  same  time  be  protected 
in  case  the  market  should  go  up  which 
they  thought  it  would  do.  Apparently  we 
are  about  to  take  the  eye  teeth  out  of  specu- 
lation, but  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  how 
we  are  going  to  do  it  and  preserve  the 
hedging  facilities." 

GRAIN  FREIGHT  RATES  AND 
CLAIMS 

G  M.  Springer,  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Co.,  then  gave  the  dele- 
gates some  very  good  pointers  on  grain 
claims  and  freight  rates  in  general. 

In  adjusting  freight  rates  one  railroad  man 
said  that  the  traffic  was  assessed  all  that  it 
would  stand.    He  means  that  there  are  certain 
commodities  which  can  stand  to  pay  more  than 
others  and  that  rates  are  made  low  on  low 
.  valued  goods  and  high  on  high  valued  goods. 
North  Dakota  was  developed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  railroads  and 
the  rates  were  at  first  made  to  pay  those  rail- 
roads a  rate  of  interest  on  what  they  were  in- 
viting    Their  policy  was  that  the  farmer  was 
most  necessary  and  so  to  permit  him  to  market 
at  a  low  rate  and  compel  the  merchants  to  pay 
more     The  result  is  that  North  Dakota  has  the 
lowest  rates  on  grain  marketing  excepting  Min- 
nesota    For  instance,  the  rate  from  Jamestown 
to 'Minnesota,  345  miles,  on  wheat  is  23c  per 
cwt    while  from  Roscoe,  S.  Dak.,  to  Minnesota 
350  miles,  it  is  27/2c  per  cwt.    You  can  in  most 
instances  ship  to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  at  the 
same  rate.    The  rate  from  Bismarck :   N.  Dak., 
to  Duluth.  445  miles,  is  27c.  while  from  Wess- 
in-ton  Springs,  S.  Dak.  392  miles,  it  is  2/ c.  On 
shipments  ouVfrom  Minneapolis  to  the  interior 
of  South  Dakota,  618  miles,  it  is  44.01c  while  to 
Beach.  N.  Dak..  625  miles,  it  is  35.5     As  a 
general  proposition  the  rates  from  South  .Da- 
kota to  Minneapolis  are  5c  higher  than  from 
North  Dakota.    At  tne  same  time  the  line  serv- 
mg  strictly  in  the  state  of  South  Dakota  is 
riving  "  lower  rate  on  shipments  than  the  state 
of  North  Dakota.     It  is  for  that .  reason  that 
verv  little  traffic  in  North  Dakota  is  intrastate. 
whVmort  of  it  is  interstate.    The  lignite  coal 
rate  In  North  Dakota  is  the  lowest  of  any  state 
in  the  Union  except  Texas,  and  that  rate  was 
made  just  as  high  as  it  would  stand.    From  a 
practical  standpoint,  we  are  not  interested  in 
intrastate,  but  in  interstate  rates. 

Ratis  on  lumber  into  North  Dakota  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  average  from  2  to  5c  per  cwt.,  or 
$1.10  per  thousand  feet  less  than  equal  distance 
ooints  in  South  Dakota.  .  -  .  , 

^Whether  or  not  that  policy  is  right  is  open  to 
diff3rences  of  opinion  The  grrocer  protabl 
thinks  that  his  rates  should  be  lower,  but  the 
tariff  makers  thought  differently,  for  they 
thought  they  should  arrange  them  so  as  to 
build  up  agriculture. 

The  peculiar  thing  is  that  railroads  should 
have  higher  rates  during  hard  times  than  dur- 
ing good  times.  It  is  assumed  by  some  tha 
th!  railroads  are  handling  only  50  per  cent  of 
{he  usual  tonnage,  so  that  they  are  not  making 
as  much  as  during  the  usual  times.  Some  cost 
are  coming  down?  as  we  are  getting  coal  no\ 
for  $7  per  ton  which  cost  $14  during  the  war 
and  which  cost  $4  per  ton  prior  to -the  war 

Question :  If  a  car  was  loaded  at  James 
town  for  Minneapolis,  would  Minnesota  ge 
any  credit  on  this  haul?" 

Answer :    "In  both  instances  from  Jamestown 
to  Moorehead  and  then  to  Minneapolis  business 
would  be  considered  interstate.    Because  Min- 
nesota has  twice  as  much  freight  traffic  a 
North  Dakota,  the  traffic  In  Minnesota  woul 
be  cheaper  to  handle. 
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But  Prepare  to  Act 
pany  and  Insurance 

Collection  of  Grain  Claims 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker,  P.  A. 
Lee,  secretary,  said  that  he  had  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  collection  of  grain  claims 
for  the  members  of  the  state  association,  be- 
lieving that  a  company  close  at  hand  would 
be  more  acceptable  than  through  the  Na- 
tional Association  Department,  especially  as 
the  two  North  Dakota  lines  had  headquar- 
ters in  Minnesota.  He  then  introduced  Mr. 
D.  C.  Edwards,  a  North  Dakota  man  who 
was  now  with  the  Security  Adjustment  Co. 
of  Minneapolis. 

The  Insurance  Proposition 

Mark  W.  Pickell  of  the  Journal  was  called 
on  to  explain  the  insurance  proposition,  and 
he  explained  it  much  as  had  been  explained 
at  other  conventions  and  reported  in  pre- 
vious issues.  The  proposition  simply  is  to 
group  the  insurance  of  grain  elevators  and 
grain  much  as  the  pooling  of  the  bonds, 
with  the  sales  expense  cut  out  for  the  in- 
surance company  and  the  commission  to  go 
to  the  state  association.  P.  A.  Lee  stated 
that  the  insurance  in  the  state  averaged 
around  $700  per  year,  15  per  cent  commis- 
sion on  which  would  be  approximately  $100. 
Mr.  Pickell  was  conservative  in  estimating 
it  at  $50  net  per  company.  He  said  that 
this  could  not  be  prorated  back  to  the 
individual  company,  but  that  the  state  dues 
could  be  cut  down  to  a  dollar  where  the 
company  placed  its  insurance  through  the 
state  association,  and  this  alone  would  save 
the  local  company  S19  while  the  state  as- 
sociation would  have  ample  funds  with 
which  to  operate. 

A   representative   of   the    Grain  Dealers 

'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  pleaded  for 
mercy  on  the  company,  and  challenged  the 
ability  and  the  integrity  of  the  company  that 

'would  offer  such  a  proposition  to  the  state 
association.  He  also  claimed  that  the  line 
companies  had  only  recently  been  willing 
to  accept  such  business.  We  did  not  re- 
cord whether  or  not  he  stated  the  fact 
that  this  mutual  also  declined  to  accept  bus- 
iness from  Farmers  Elevators  until  around 
1910,  or  until  after  the  "big  fight"  had  been 
won;  also  whether  he  mentioned  Mr.  But- 
ler's Ohio  speech  concerning  farmers  ele- 
vators. 

Mr.  Halloran  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  stated  that  if  their  company 
could  give  the  same  rates,  same  protection 
features,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  state 
association  the  agency's  commission  for  get- 
ting the  business,  he  would  leave  it  to  the 
business  judgment  of  the  association  as  to 
which  plan  to  adopt. 

.  MANAGERS'  SESSION 
Wednesday  Afternoon 

After  more  music  by  that  dandy  Manfred 
Orchestra,  the  managers  held  their  annual 
session,  with  L.  H.  Palmer,  of  Hurtsfield, 
presiding.  The  program  consisted  of  a 
■number  of  questions  typewritten,  with  dis- 
cussion of  each  by  all  of  the  delegates. 

Question  1.  Shall  we  as  managers  advo- 
cate the  storage  of  grain? 

Mr.  Ludvig  Larson,  Litchfield:  I  cannot 
advise  farmers  to  store  grain  because  I  can't 
tell  the  price  that  grain  will  bring.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  cheaper  to  haul  the  grain 
in  to  the  elevator  and  store  it,  especially 
when  the  farmers  live  near  the  elevator.  If 
we  can't  get  the  law  repealed.  I  suppose 
that  we  will  have  to  store  it.  I  have 
bought  grain  for  years,  and  as  a  rule  few 


farmers  make  money  by  storing  it.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  few  farmers 
will  sell  on  a  rising  market,  and  the  result 
is  that  they  wait  until  it  has  broken  to  be- 
low the  point  they  would  have  secured  if 
they  had  hauled  it  in  to  market  and  sold 
it  at  first.  Some  farmers  haul  their  grain 
to  the  elevator  and  give  their  manager  com- 
plete authority  to  sell  when  he  thinks  the 
market  is  best.  Few  managers  care,  how- 
ever, to  accept  this  responsibility. 

C.  S.  Beasley,  Sawyer:  One-half  of  the 
net  profit  that  I  have  made  from  farming 
operations  is  from  storing  grain.  We  haul 
it  in  when  we  can,  and  sell  it  when  we 
think  the  price  is  right.  In  the  past  we 
have  always  made  money,  although  this 
year  we  haven't  sold  any  yet.  A  large 
portion  of  the  farmers  took  their  grain  in  to 
store  and  then  borrowed  money  on  it.  I 
think  the  matter  of  storage  is-  entirely  up 
to  the  farmer  and  not  to  the  manager.  If 
the  manager  advises  the  farmer  to  store 
and  the  market  goes  up,  the  manager  gets 
no  credit.  If  the  market  goes  down,  the 
manager  gets  the  blame.  I  learned  this  by 
bitter  experience. 

Furthermore,  with  cash  wheat  at  18  to  20c 
premium,  where  is  the  farmers  elevator 
going  to  get  off  if  these  premiums  should 
slump?  Our  market  is  based  on  cash  prices 
at  Minneapolis,  and  when  we  store  we  must 
buy  a  hedge  on  it.  The  chances  are  that 
we  will  lose  money  on  it  when  we  have  to 
buy  it  in  at  the  end  of  the  season.  So  from 
this  standpoint,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Farmers  Elevator  should  be  compelled  to 
store  grain. 

Question  2.  Should  we  advance  money 
on  stored  grain? 

Mr.  Lars  Hanson:  We  haven't  advanced 
very  much  money  on  stored  grain,  it  run- 
ning only  to  about  $4,000.  We  advanced  $1 
per  bushel  on  durum.  I  don't  think  it  ad- 
visable, as  this  year  farmers  would  have 
made  money  by  selling  at  the  time  they 
delivered. 

Mr.  Thorson,  Woodrich:  We  shipped  the 
farmers  wheat  and  received  money  on  it,  so 
we  were  able  to -advance  some  money  on  it. 
It  is  poor  business,  as  the  farmer  is  able 
to  hold  his  wheat  all  the  longer  when  he 
should  sell. 

Mr.  Palmer:  I  believe  there  has  been 
more  money  advanced  on  stored  wheat  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Vincent,  Portuna:  I  positively  refuse 
to  advance  money  on  grain.  I  found  that 
a  number  of  farmers  sold  because  they  wrere 
refused  an  advance.  Although  they  were 
sore  at  the  time,  they  are  glad  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Larson:  What  are  \ou  going  to  do, 
as  a  farmers  elevator  when  the  line  house 
company  tells  your  customers  that  they  will 
advance  money  on  stored  grain?  This  is 
the  first  year  that  line  house  companies  have 
ever  advanced  money  on  stored  grain.  We 
lost  some  patrons  because  of  it,  but  they 
wish  now  they  had  sold. 

A  Delegate:  We  got  more  stored  grain 
this  year  than  usual,  and  we  are  forced  to 
advance  money. 

Mr.  Pickell:  Did  any  of  you  do  as  the 
company  at  Sycamore,  111.,  did,  accept  the 
grain  for  storage  and  then  ship  it  out  with- 
out putting  a  hedge  on  it? 

A  Delegate:  That  is  encouraging  specu- 
lation, .and  it  is  encouraging  speculation  to 
advance  money  on  stored  grain. 

Mr.  Farmer,  Minn.:  Is  there  a  law  in 
North  Dakota  compelling  you  to  store  grain 
for  farmers.    (There  is.)    Haven't  you  the 


right  to  stop  storing  grain  when  your  ele- 
vator is  full? 

I  am  in  favor  of  each  man  using  his  own 
judgment  on  storing,  and  I  also  believe  in 
selling  his  grain  when  he  markets  it.  One 
of  the  best  arguments  for  the  farmer  using 
the  hedge  is  that  he  can  move  his  grain 
to  market  when  he  harvests,  and  yet  sell 
when  ho  thinks- the  market  is  right.  I  have 
always  made  more  money  by  selling  when 
I  harvested  and  paying  my  debts  then. 

Mr.  Gunkelman,  Fargo:  If  last  fall  we 
had  all  sold  our  grain  and  couldn't  have  had 
the  speculative  market,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  would  have  happened.  We  know  the 
banks  here,  and  know  they  will  not  loan  us 
money  even  on  the  best  security,  and  so  I 
would  like  to  know  how  we  would  have  got 
along  without  the  hedging  market.  I  believe 
that  the  managers  should  store  grain  be- 
cause they  have  a  service  to  perform  for  the 
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farmer  as  they  haven't  the  facilities  to  store 
for  themselves;  but  I  believe  that  we  should 
receive  adequate  pay  for  storing  it,  and  we 
do  not  get  that  under  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Palmer:  When  the  law  was  first 
passed,  we  could  handle  wheat  much  cheaper 
than  we  can  at  the  present,  but  now  we  can- 
not handle  it  tor  2c  per  bushel.  It  has  been 
advocated  that  the  law  be  flexible,  so  that 
it  would  vary  with  the  varying  cost  of 
handling. 

A  Delegate  from  the  North:  Up  in  our 
country  the  wheat  is  simply  threshed  and 
run  out  on  the  ground.  If  the  elevator 
would  not  store  it,  it  would  simply  lie  there 
until  the  rains  and  snow  came  and  it  would 
rot. 

Mr.  Larson:  We  do  not  keep  the  wheat 
in  the  elevator,  but  ship  it  immediately  onto 
the  market  and  hedge  against  it.  Many  of 
our  elevators  have  storage  tickets  out  for 
man}-  times  the  capacity  of  their  elevator. 
That  feature  surely  helps  the  man  a  long 
distance  from  town. 

A  Delegate:  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  that  is  stored  • 
theoretically,  when  that  wheat  is  actually 
ground  into  flour.  The  farmer  reports  that 
he  hasn't  sold  his  wheat  yet,  when  the  fact 
is  that  he  has  only  a  storage  ticket.  We 
have  reports  that  there  are  many  thousands 
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of  bushels  in  our  territory,  when  the  fact  is 
that  not  3,000  bushels  more  will  be  actually 
shipped  out.  He  have  already  marketed 
127,000  bushels. 

Question  4.  What  attitude  should  the 
manager  assume  toward  extending  credit  to 
the  customers. 

Mr.  Hanson,  Manfred:  We  have  $7,000 
on  the  books,  handling  only  feed  and  coal. 
At  our  place,  nearly  all  the  farmers  own 
their  homes  and  as  a  general  thing  their 
credit  is  good.  We  have  changed  the  ac- 
counts to  notes  in  many  cases,  making  them 
more  secure;  but  it  is  very  inconvenient 
for  the  manager  to  have  these  accounts  on 
the  books.  At  another  place  where  I  was 
in  a  new  country,  the  only  way  we  could 
succeed  was  to  leave  out  credit  entirely. 
If  the  farmer  is  not  worth  the  money  so 
that  he  can  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  it, 
his  credit  is  no  good. 

Mr.  Knauss:  We  make  a  charge  of  10 
per  cent  interest  on  credit  and  advances 
after  30  days. 

A  Delegate:  I  predict  that  if  the  Farmers 
Elevator  Companies  will  continue  to  extend 
credit  and  pay  large  interest  on  it  as  well 
as  all  of  the  other  inconveniences,  they  are 
going  down.  I  just  came  from  Minneapolis, 
where  I  talked  to  good  conservative  com- 
mission merchants  who  tell  us  to  beware 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  North  Dakota 
today  as  credit  and  money  are  going  to 
be  tight. 

At  one  place  where  I  was,  we  were  forced 
to  go  out  and  get  the  credit  accounts  into 
the  form  of  notes.  But  I  say,  let  us,  as  a 
Farmers  elevator,  stay  out  of  the  money 
loaning  business.  (Applause.)  No  farmer 
that  I  ever  loaned  money  to  on  a  storage 
ticket  ever  made  money  on  it.  As  a  rule, 
farmers  are  bullish  and  blind  themselves  to 
the  bear  news  of  the  market,  or  the  actual 
conditions. 

Mr.  Evans:  I  have  recently  had  experi- 
ence with  two  elevators,  both  of  which  got 
into  trouble  through  loose  credit.  Credit 
is  loaning  money.  Banks  have  records  of 
what  various  other  debts  the  men  of  the 
community  owe,  while  the  farmers  elevator 
has  no  such  record. 

Mr.  Pritchard:  You  will  usually  find  that 
the  competitor  who  is  not  buying  grain  will 
loan  the  farmers  money  to  get  their  busi- 
ness. If  we  say  that  we  will  not  loan  our 
farmers  money,  we  are  not  serving  our  com- 
munity. > 

Question  6.  Shall  the  board  of  directors 
alwavs  meet  with  the  manager? 

Sentiment  was  unanimous  that  if  the  board 
did  not  meet  with  the  manager,  they  were 
either  not  the  right  directors  or  he  was 
not  the  right  manager.  If  he  was  not  pres- 
ent to  discuss  matters  with  them,  they 
would  not  have  the  best  information  ob- 
tainable, and  he  would  not  have  the  benefit 
of  their  advice. 

Question  7.  Shall  the  Farmers  Elevator 
Companies  ask  the  stat*e  legislatures  to  ex- 
empt them  from  going  before  the  state 
Security  Commission  to  get  permission  for 
the  sale  of  capital  stock  in  the  local  farmers 
elevator,  a  local  proposition?      _      .     ,  . 

Chas.  E.  Eckerle  led  the  discussion  in  this, 
deploring  the  necessity  of  so  much  red  tape 
for  a  strictly  local  proposition.  Why 
should  the  company  be  compelled  to  wait 
from-  3  weeks  to  six  months  for  securing 
this  permit,  after  they  have  gone  to  all 
the  trouble  of  the  legal  steps  in  raising  their 
capital  stock?" 

Sentiment  unanimously  backed  him. 
Another  question  of  similar  character  was 
then  discussed,  that  being  the  plan  of  chang- 
ing over  from  a  stock  company  to  a  co- 
operative company. 

A  Delegate,  Cheyenne:  At  our  last  meet- 
ing we  wanted  to  change  over  but  just  one 
man  held  out  against  it.  We  could  sell  40 
more  shares  of  stock  if  we  could  change  to 
the  co-operative  plan,  and  raise  the  capital 
stock.    What  are  you  going  to  do  in  a  case 


of  this  kind?    (Cries  from  the  floor,  "Kill 
him."    Laughter.)  , 

Chas.  E.  Eckerley:  I  think  the  Legisla- 
ture in  North  Dakota  should  make  it  pos- 
sible to  change  over  to  the  co-operative 
basis.  As  the  law  stands  at  present  all 
in  the  company  must  give  their  consent  but 
I  believe  this  must  be  changed  to  majority. 

Question  7.  What  shall  the  managers  do 
to  "secure  more  stockholders?  Should  all 
farmers  in  the  community  be  share  holders 
and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  outcome? 

A  Delegate-  My  idea  is  that  the  managers 
should  not  take  hold  of  this  but  leave  it  to 
the  directors. 

Mr.  Poebble:  I  believe  the  managers 
should  encourage  new  stockholders  but  the 
companv  should  do  it  themselves. 

A  Delegate,  Cheyenne:  Practically  every 
farmer  in  our  community  is  a  stockholder. 
The  Line  Houses  shipped  only  one  car  this 
year.  We  have  also  an  Equity  Association 
Elevator  at  the  station. 

Mr  Eckerly:  I  believe  that  in  this  State 
there  is  a  laxness  in  getting  new  stock- 
holders into  the  company.  -  You  should  get 
out  a  letter  once  a  month  and  tell  your 
stockholders  your  troubles  as  well  as  your 
pleasures  so  they  will  feel  that  they  are 
really  a  part#of  your  organization  and  boost 
to  make  it  a  success. 

(A  vote  was  taken  and  two-thirds  of  the 
companies  represented  stated  that  they  were 
under  the  co-operative  plan  of  organization.) 

A  Delegate:  Why  not  pool  our  orders  for 
coal  through  the  state  secretary  and  get  the 
coal  when  we  want  it? 

This  suggestion  brought  out  considerable 
discussion  and  it  was  found  that  many  com- 
panies this  year  had  difficulty  in  getting  coal 
at  all  but  that  the  trouble  would  probably  not 
be  experienced  this  coming  year.  No  final 
steps  as  to  pooling  orders  was  taken  but  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Board  of  Directors  in- 
vestigate the  possibility  and  be  prepared  to 
report  next  year. 

The  Credentials  Committee  reported  54  com- 
panies present  and  in  good  standing. 

The  Nominations  Committee  nominated  the 
following  officers  which  were  all  later  elected : 


The  Officers 

President— A.  A.  Lane,  Sherwood. 
Vice  President— Geo.   Knauss,  Hannaford. 
Treasurer— L.  A.  Warmken,  Grand  Forks. 
Secretary^P.  A.  Lee,  Grand  Forks. 

Directors  for  Three  Years 

A.  Robbie,  Cavalier. 
Ole  Sermgard,  Devils  Lake. 
The  resolutions  were  then  adopted  as  fol- 
lows : 

RESOLUTIONS 
The  Organization  Growth 

Whereas,  The  association  has  had  the  largest 
increase  in  membership  in  the  association  dur- 
ing the  last  year  since  its  organization  ten  years 

agWhereas,  This  is  due  to  the  splendid  efforts 
put  forth  by  our  officers,  directors  and  Field 
Secretary, 

Be  it  hereby  resolved,  That  we  express  our 
appreciation  to  such  officers,  directors,  and  field 
secretary,  that  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  strong, 
firm  and  honest  way  in  which  our  officers  have 
taken  hold  of  all  important  matters  which  af- 
fect our  welfare,  and  we  commend  them  for 
their  faithful  work. 

Oven  to  All  Elevator  Membership 

Whereas,  This  is  an  organization  created  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  after  and  protecting  as 
far  as  possible  the  interests  of  the  independent 
elevator  grain  trade.   

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  solicit  the  support  or 
every  Farmers  Elevator  Company  and  also  in- 
dependent dealer  in  the  state,  and 

Ready  to  Co-operate 


Be  it  further*  resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  each 
and  every  member  of  this  association  is  inter- 
ested in  any  problem  that  confronts  the  farm- 
ers or  producers  of  this  state,  that  we  stand 
ready  at  all  times  to  co-operate  with  any  or- 
Kanization  of  farmers  for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  the  public  welfare. 
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Prepare  to  Enter  Terminals 

Whereas,  There  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  at 
the  present  time  some  little  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  Farmers  and  Independent  Elevators  trade 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  enter  the  terminal 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  we  empower 
and  authorize  our  officers  and  directors  to  carry 
on  a  careful  study  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  either  through  the 
organization  of  a  farmers  terminal  marketing 
company,  or  in  assisting  the  Farmers  Elevator 
Commission  Company,  which  is  now  organized 
and  operating,  in  expending  their  business  in 
our  state. 

The  Deep  Water  Way 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  permit  ocean  com- 
merce to  reach  the  lake  ports  without  expen- 
sive transfers  is  necessary  to  save  freight 
charges  and  avoid  disastrous  delay,  we  endorse 
the  project  which  may  be  found  the  most  fea- 
sible by  cur  government  engineers. 

Amend  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920 

Whereas,  The  Transportation  Act  authorizes 
transportation  rates  to  be  high  enough  to  pro- 
duce 6  per  cent  interest  on  value  of  American 
railroads,  the  same  to  be  above  all  expenses 
and  taxes,  and  the  same  constituting  practically 
a  guarantee  on  the  cost  plus  basis  which  is  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  forces  American  agricul- 
ture and  industry  to  pay  excessive  rates  com- 
pared to  the  average  earnings  in  other  indus- 
tries and  is  especial1  y  objectionable  because 
during  the  periods  of  depression  when  the  bur- 
den is  the  greatest  the  rates  must  be  the  high- 
est, that  we  most  earnestly  petition  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  secure  immediate  amendment  of  tne 
Transportation  Act  of  1920  eliminating  these 
vicious  provisions  which  have  caused  such  a 
heavy  burden  to  be  placed  on  American  in- 
dustry. 

Better  Gram  Insurance 

Whereas,  We  have  been  able  to  secure  a  lower 
rate    on    bonding    insurance   by    pooling  our 

b°Resolved,  That  we  authorize  and  instruct  our 
Board  of  Directors  to  endeavor  to  get  a  some- 
what similar  proposition  for  insurance  on  grain 
and  grain  elevators  that  we  have  on  bonds, 
with  the  agency's  commission  to  go  to  the  state 
association.  We  give  our  Board  of  Directors 
power  to  act  on  the  matter  if,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  arrangements  they  can  secure  justify 
such  action. 

Appoint  Northwest  Man  on  I.  C.  C. 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  there  is  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  Northwestern  grain  growing  states  on  the 
part  of  the  government  officials  in  Washington, 
and  more  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioners. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved.  That  we  respectfully 
urge  the  next  President  of  the  United  States 
to  appoint  at  least  one  man  from  the  North- 
west on  such  Commission. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  forwarded  to  our  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  to  the  incoming 
President  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  W.  G. 
Harding. 

Use  the  National  Bond 

Whereas,  We  have  through  the  influence  of 
the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion secured  a  very  low  rate  on  Fidelity  Bonds 
and  it  appears  that  our  members  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this  bond- 
ing arrangement.   

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  we  urge  our 
members  to  make  use  of  this  feature  more  ex- 
tensively than  they  have  in  the  past  and  that 
we  recommend  that  the  officers  make  an  effort 
to  get  a  greater  bonding  business.  It  will  be  a 
saving  to  the  company  concerned  and  through 
a  large  volume  of  business  will  enable  us  to 
get  a  lower  rate  for  all. 

FoocL  and  Other  Prices 

Realizing  that  the  production  of  food  is  the 
prime  requisite  before  any  form  of  industna 
or  manufacturing  work  can  be  carried  on  an 
is  the  first  essential  necessity  for  the  maim 
nance  of  life,  therefore  we  strenuously  protes 
against  any  arbitrary  reduction  in  the  prices  o 
farm  products  unless  there  also  be  a  Bimils 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  other  commodities  a 

or  near  the  same  time.   

Whereas,  It  may  become  necessary  to  som 
what  change  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Ameri 
can  Co-operative  Journal  and  American  Co-p 
erative  Manager  to  the  extent  that  there  h 
been  a  loss  in  advertising  revenue  to  such  Jou 

naWhereas,  These  publications  are  the  offici 
organs  of  this  association, 

Thereby  be  it  resolved,  That  we  pledge  ou 
selves  to  do  our  utmost  toward  increasing  th 
circulation  of  these  Journals.  We  are  especial! 
anxious  to  have  such  a  large  circulation  tha 
these  Journals  may  reach  the  high  planes  whl 
their  editors  are  striving  for. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  express  o 
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More  Economical 

Than  Any  Other 

MATERIAL 

This  is  the  way  many  users  speak  of  Preston- 
Lansing  Vitrified  Tile  Blocks  when  used  for  storage 
bin  construction.  The  C.  H.  Clark  Grain  Co.  of 
Cook's  Station,  Ohio,  whose  new  Preston-Lansing 
Vitrified  Tile  Grain  Bins  are  shown  here,  say, 
"We  find  this  vitrified  tile  for  grain  bins  more 
economical  than  wood  or  steel — less  susceptible  to 
moisture  than  concrete,  and  superior  in  quality 
and  ease  of  erection  of  any  block  we  know  of." 

For  lowest  ultimate  cost  in  storing  grain,  sand, 
lime,  coal  and  similar  products,  specify  Preston- 
Lansing  Vitrified  Tile. 


Catalog  and  prices  will  be  sent  with- 
out obligation.    Ask  for  them  today 


J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Lansing,       -  Mich. 

Factories  at  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Uhrichsville,  Ohio 
Brazil,  Ind.,  and  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa- 


THE  slxtn  annual  convention  of  the  tanners 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Ohio  was 
called  to  order  on  the  morning  of  February 
22nd,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Winton 
Hotel  at  Cleveland.  After  heartily  entering  Into 
the  song  "America"  Rev.  A.  B.  Meldrum  offered 
invocation.  Rev.  Meldrum  suggested  before 
offering  prayer  that  at  this  particular  time  it 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  formality, 
but  he  trusted  that  the  convention  would  recog- 
nize the  sincerity  necessary  to  accompany  the 
invocation,  in  these  strenuous  times.  In  his 
prayer,  he  plead  for  clear  heads,  pure  hearts, 
and  honest  motives  and  that  the  day  would 
be  hastened  where  love  and  trust  would  sup- 
plant the  distrust  between  men  and  nation, 
that  the  purpose  of  life  is  one,  and  that  we 
be  relieved  from  the  spirit  of  criticism.  He 
pleaded  for  charity,  tact,  good  sense  and 
hastening  of  the  time  when  there  would  be 
peace  between  man  and  man  and  closed  with 
the  men  repeating  with  him  the  Lord's  prayer. 

The  Mayor  of  Cleveland  was  to  have  wel- 
comed the  convention  to  the  city,  but  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  was  not  present. 
H.  E  Robinson  was  asked  to  take  his  place. 
He  said  that  he  was  not  representing  the 
Mayor  and  that  on  account  of  its  being  a  holi- 
day it  might  be  possible  that  the  Mayor  had 
forgotten.  He  felt  that  the  convention  was 
truly  welcome  to  the  city.  He  trusted  that 
the 'deliberations  of  the  convention  would  be 
of  such  nature  as  to  make  the  delegates  leel 
it  good  to  be  in  the  city.  He  closed  his  brief 
remarks  with  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  every- 
one present. 

The  response  was  briefly  made  by  Chas  B. 
Krohn  of  Deshler.  In  his  remarks  he  stated 
that  he  was  sure  the  delegates  were  welcome 
although  the  Mayor  was  not  present.  He  sug- 
gested that  it  might  have  been  because  of  the 
difficulty  the  milk  dealers  had  around  Cleve- 
land that  the  Mayor  was  not  present  and  that 
possibly  in  another  year  they  might  be  able 
to  meet  in  the  city  of  Columbus  where  they 
might  be  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  as  Governor 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Krohn  thanked  Mr.  Robin- 
son who  on  behalf  of  the  city  had  welcomed 
the'  delegates  to  Cleveland  and  that  he  was 
certain  that  the  delegates  fully  appreciate  the 
warm  invitation  by  the  city  of  Cleveland  to 
hold  their  convention  there. 

R  E  Croninger  stated  that  he  w<jg|  riot  go- 
ing'to 'make  an  annual  address,  but  that  he 


Ohio  Gets  Behind  Union 

Applaud  Their  Farmers 


R.  E.  Croninger,  President 


did  desire  to  make  a  few  brief  statements  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  placed  on  the  program  for 
that  purpose.  He  said  that  a  year  ago,  at 
the  close  of  the  business  session,  the  directors 
and  officers  of  the  association  had  been 
authorized  to  go  ahead  and  do  certain  things. 
In  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
convention,  Uiey  did  go  ahead  and  did  the  best 
they  knew  how  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Commercial  Ser/ice  Company  at  Columbus 
and  the  Union  Co-operative  Elevator  Company 
at  Cleveland.  "I  will  not  go  into  details  with 
the  organization  of  these  two  companies,  pre- 
ferring to  delegate  that  part  to  Secretary 
Latchaw  who  has  gone  into  the  details  of  the 
work.  I  would  not  be  doing  my  duty  before 
the  association  if  I  did  not  say  here,  that 
much  credit  must  be  given  for  the  establish- 
ment of  these  companies  to  other  farm  or- 
ganizaions.  The  Farm  Bureau  of  Ohio  de- 
serves your  confidence  and  credit  for  much 
assistance  rendered."  Mr.  Croninger  also  paid 
glowing  tribute  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  Grange,  which  began  its  education  in  co- 
operation at  the  hearthside.  He  also  stated 
that  stockholders  and  the  wool  growers  had 
done  much  and  he  wanted,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  association,  to  thank  all.  "We  have  done 
things  as  you  have  asked  us  to  do  them,  the 
best  that  we  knew  how,  and  now  the  institu- 
tions which  we  have  established  are  yours. 
Support  them.  What  I  have  done,  in  my  weak 
way  I  believe  means  more  to  the  co-oper- 
ative movement  in  Ohio  than  all  the  work 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  the  rest  of  my  life. 
The  success  of  these  institutions  depends  en- 
tirely upon  your  support."  He  closed  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  proud  of  having 
had  the  privilege  of  being  president  of  the 
association  the  past  year. 

The  Grain  Dealers'  Program 

Mark  W.  Pickell,  editor  of  the  American 
Co-operative  ■Journal,  spoke  on  the  future 
policies  of  the  American  Co-operative  Publish- 
ing Company: 

1  The  local  farmers'  elevators  must  be  on 
a  firm,  solid  foundation,  and  be  better  financed. 
They  are  efficiently  operated  now  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  and  I  believe  that  when  the 
program  is  worked  out  they  will  be,  through 
the  co-operative  action,  more  efficiently  oper- 
ated. 

A  speaker,  before  the  Independent  Grain 
Dealers  of  Ohio,  last  summer,  in  what  he  has 
since  told  me  was  intended  for  a  constructive 
talk  made  the  statement  that  farmers  ele- 
vators in  Ohio  were  overcapitalized  and  have 
too  much  money  invested  to  ever  pay  out 
I  have  since  told  him  that  I  not  only  thought 
that  his  choosing  for  an  audience  for  such  a 
statement,  which  was  intended  to  be  construc- 
tive was  extremely  poor  psychology  but  that 
his  statements  were  absolutely  unfounded  Is 
there  any  one  of  your  managers  or  presidents 
who  thinks  that  he  has  too  much  money 
laying  around  the  business? 

These  farmers'  elevators  should  be  capital- 
ized high  enough  that  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  who  come  into  the  community 
there  will  be  still  a  share  of  stock  for  them. 
Thev  should  be  operated  on  a  co-operative 
basis  and  right  here  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  you  get  behind  a  law  which  will  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  word  "farmers"  in  any 
corporation  unless  at  least  51  per  cent  of  the 
stockholders  and  at  least  10  of  those  stock- 
holders are  bona-fide  dirt  farmers. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  crucial  one 


Short  Convention 

in  farm  marketing.  In  many  communities  the 
local  banker  has  not  stood  loyally  by  the 
farmers  in  the  community  but  has  invested 
their  money  in  high  interest  bearing  bonds 
instead  of  standing  by  them  in  their  market- 
ing problems.  At  Okeene.  Okla.,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  prosperous  farmers  of  that  com- 
munity to  go  to  the  local  bankers  and  tell 
thorn  that  if  they  would  not  stand  by  the 
farmers  in  that  community  in  the  even  distri- 
bution of  grain  marketing  of  the  year,  that 
they  would  withdraw  the  money  from  their 
banks  and  loan  it  themselves  to  those  farm- 
ers. It  worked  there,  but  in  many  communi- 
ties it  does  not  work.  If  the  local  banker  will 
not  stand  by  the  farmers  in  their  marketing 
problems  through  their  co-operative  institu- 
tions, it  will  be  necessary  to  form  local  co- 
operative banks. 

A  practice  is  now  coming  into  existence  in 
this  country  which  has  long  been  carried  out 
in  other  countries  and  that  is  the  practice  of 
using  loan  capital.  In  some  companies,  m- 
stead  of  the  farmer  selling  his  grain  and  with- 
drawing the  money  and  taking  it  to  the  bank, 
he  simply  leaves  that  money  on  deposit  with 
the  farmers'  elevators.  He  receives  an  inter- 
est bearing  note  at  a  small  rate  of  interest 
payable  in  30,  60  or  90  days  as  he  may  desire. 
He  may  also  withdraw  his  money  at  any  time 
on  proper  notification.  The  average  farmers 
elevator  pays  out  in  interest  each  year,  about 
$500  which  is  a  7  per  cent  dividend  on  $7,000 
At  4  per  cent  interest,  which  the  banks  usu- 
ally pay  for  time  deposits,  this  would  be  a 
dividend  on  $14,000. 

It  is  absolutely  unfair  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors to  ask  them  to  sign  notes  to  finance  the 
marketing  of  grain  for  all  of  the  farmers  of 
the  community.  Every  farmer  in  that  com- 
munity should  stand  loyally  back  of  his 
Farmers'  Elevators  because  if  there  is  one  in- 
stitution in  the  community  that  is  his  friend, 
it  is  the  Farmers'  Elevators.  To  get  away 
from  the  directors  signing  notes,  a  big  com- 
pany at  Svcamore,  111.,  called  a  meeting  of 
their  550  stockholders  and  asked  each  farmer 
to  sign  a  non-interest  bearing  note  equal  to 
tho  amount  of  his  stock.  This  note  was  de- 
posited at  the  bank  as  security  for  any  money 
that  the  local  company  should  borrow.  Should 
bv  any  chance  it  become  necessary  to  call  in 
one  of  those  notes  it  is  agreed  that  no  divi- 
dends should  be  paid  until  the  farmer  has 
been  fully  paid  back  for  his  note  with  7  per 
cent  interest  in  addition.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  most  excellent  plan  which  can  be  car- 
ried into  execution  by  other  companies  in  the 
country.  Seldom,  if  ever,  will  it  be  necessary 
to  ask  for  payment  on  those  notes  but  the 
board  of  directors  is  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  financing  the  marketing  of  grain  for 
all  the  farmers  in  the  community  and  every 
farmer  takes  his  equal  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility. 

After  we  have  the  local  Farmers'  Elevators 
on  a  firrri  and  solid  foundation,  which  most  of 
them  are,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  next  big- 
gest necessities  is  better  information. 

77.    Better  Informtaion 

Farming  is  the  most  peculiar  of  businesses. 
Let  us  consider  just  for  a  moment  the  cloth- 
ing store.  Let  us  say  that  you  have  been 
wearing  woolen  shirts  but.you  decide  the  price 
is  too  high,  so  you  turn  back  to  cotton  shirts. 
You  go  into  the  clothing  store  and  ask  tl>» 
clerk  lor  a  cotton  shirt  and  he  is  out  of  thei 
He  tries  to  sell  you  a  woolen  shirt  and 
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aecido  to  stick  for  the  cotton  shirts  and  so  go 
elsewhere  to  make  your  purchase.  Along 
some  a  dozen  other  men  and  ask  for  cotton 
shirts  and  the  clerk  senses  the  demand  and  an 
arder  is  placed  with  the  wholesaler  for  cotton 
shirts.  Possibly  a  number  of  other  stores 
dave  also  asked  that  wholesaler  for  cotton 
shirts  so  he  places  an  order  with  the  manu- 
facturer. The  manufacturer  hires  a  force, 
jets  in  new  machinery,  possibly,  and  turns 
Dut  a  supply  of  cotton  shirts.  He  is  antici- 
pating a  demand  and  laying  in  a  supply  to 
ill  that  demand.  Speculation,  economists  tell 
is,  is  preparation  of  a  supply  in  anticipation 
jf  a  demand.  But  with  the  farmer  it  is  dif- 
ferent; he  plants  and  harvests  only  once  a 
jrear  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  tell  defin- 
tely  before  he  plants  his  crops  just  what  the 
lemand  will  be,  but  I  believe  that  statistics 
will  bear  me  out  in  stating  that  there  is  a 
nore  stable  demand  for  farm  products  than 
any  other  commodity  on  the  market.  Yet 
:here  is  often  a  variation  in  demand  for  farm 
products,  for  instance,  Great  Britain  in  1919 
consumed  15  per  cent  less  bread  stuffs  than 
n  1913.  Germany  in  1919  used  only  25  per 
;ent  of  the  amount  of  cotton  they  did  in  1913. 
Cn  wool,  on  the  1st  of  September,  there  were 
n  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  1,000,000.000 
sounds  when  ordinarily  there  is  none.  The 
jig  trouble  with  farming  today  is  that  farm- 
ers are  too  prone  to  plant  the  crop  which  is 
lighest  in  price  at  the  time  of  the  planting, 
rhis  results  in  big  supplies  and  invariably 
■esults  in  a  much  lower  price  for  those 
jroducts. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  matter  of 
nformation.  I  have  heard  it  charged  that 
here  is  price  fixing  in  the  grain  exchanges, 
:he  conclusion  being  reached  because  tele- 
grams have  gone  out  from  some  of  the  large 
sxchange  firms  not  to  buy  grain  as  the  mar- 
cets  were  going  lower;  yet  I  have  actually 
seen  cablegrams  come  into  some  of  those 
arge  exchange  firms  after  the  close  offering 
:rom  5  to  10  cents  under  the  market  close, 
ft  would  be  most  natural  to  assume  that  as 
we  are  in  wide  open  competition  with  the 
world  in  the  sale  of  our  grain,  if  foreign  buy- 
ers can  purchase  grain  at  10  cents  under  our 
narkcts,  that  our  markets  would  go  down  to 
somewhere  near  that  level. 

There  is  still  another  phase.  It  is  com- 
nonly  reported  that  a  warehouse  receipt  for 
me  lot  of  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  was  passed 
from  hands  of  one  speculator  to  another,  clear 
around  a  big  ring  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
rrade  in  settlement  of  December  contracts, 
[n  other  words,  that  50,000  bushels  was  sold 
nam-  times  and  if  some  buyer  had  stepped  in 
ind  lifted  that  50,000  bushels  out  of  the  mar- 
ket and  placed  it  in  store  for  future  use 
and  demanded  much  more,  the  market  would 
tiave  skyrocketed;  but  the  story  goes  that  one 
3ig  operator  was  tremendously  short  and  the 
mly  other  operator  in  position  to  take  that 
50,0*00  bushels  was  under  obligations  to  this 
short  seller  so  the  50,0,00  bushels  went  the 
rounds. 

As  a  first  step  toward  getting  better  in- 
formation on  the  world's  supply  and  demand 
5f  grain  conditions  we  introduced  into  Con- 
gress a  bill  which  has  for  its  object,  the  plac- 
ing of  experts  in  different  positions  in  the 
tvorld  to  co-operate  with  the  American  Con- 
suls in  procuring  and  immediately  forwarding 
information  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  affect 
farm  product  prices  in  this  country.  The 
information  will  be  cabled  immediately  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     I  have  a  letter 


from  Representative  George  M.  Young  of  the 
House,  and  have  assurances  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Senator  Albert  B.  Cummins,  the  men 
who  introduced  this  bill  for -us,  that  they  will 
push  it  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.- 

When  the  bill  is  passed  we  will  then  get 
behind  a  bigger  appropriation  for  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  of  Rome  and 
through  it  we  hope  to  induce  all  countries  of 
the  world  to  adopt  the  American  system  of 
getting  complete  reports  on  crop  conditions, 
yield,  quantity  available,  etc. 

But  this  information  will  do  us  little  good 
unless  we  know  what  it  means.  We  are  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  a  World  Farm 
Produce  Reporting  Bureau  which  will  be  some- 
what of  an  economic  bureau  to  study  agri- 
culture production  and  the  factors  which  will 
affect  farm  prices.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Economics,  Bab- 
son's,  Bradstreets  and  others  have  all  been 
pointing  to  this  depression  in  prices  and  busi- 
ness conditions  for  some  time.  In  my  estima- 
tion, what  we  need  is  a  bureau  which  will 
gather  this  information,  analyze  it,  give  the 
facts  and  point  out  the  general  trend  of  busi- 
ness conditions  so  that  the  managers  and 
farmers  will  know  from  their  own  reliable 
authorities  what  is  happening  and  what  con- 
ditions indicate  will  happen. 

To  get  this  information  into  the  country 
eventually  each  of  our  Commission  Houses  in 
co-operation  with  our  State  Purchasing  Asso- 
ciation and  the  State  Co-operative  Live  Stock 
Shippers'  Association  will  get  out  a  four-page 
folder  daily.  On  the  first  page  of  this  sheet 
will  be  the  summary  of  world  conditions  on 
grain.  On  the  second  page  will  be  the  local 
exchange  news  as  affecting  the  local  commis- 
sion company,  with  their  bids,  prices,  etc. 
The  third  page  will  contain  a  statement  of 
what  the  Purchasing  Association  has  to  offer 
with  the  prices  thereof,  and  the  fourth  page 
will  contain  a  review  of  live  stock  conditions. 
In  this  way  the  manager  of  Co-operative  Or- 
ganizations can  turn  to  his  own  authorities 
and  find  out  the  best  bids  for  grain,  the  price 
he  can  purchase  for  and  the  general  informa- 
tion affecting  his  business.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  depend  on  in- 
formation sent  out  by  grain  exchange  firms 
which  specialize  in  speculative  dealings,  he 
will  get  his  own  information  from  his  own 
authorities." 

We  will  make  the  American  Co-operative 
Journal  a  semi-monthly  and  alternate  it  with 
the  Manager,  so  that  the  manager  will  receive 
a  daily  summary,  a  weekly  review,  and  the 
farmer  will  get  a  complete  survey  twice  each 
month.  Thus  the  farmers  will  have  their  own 
organizations  not  only  for  buying  and  selling 
but  for  getting  the  best  information  possible 
and  for  distributing  that  information  as  well. 

Terminal  Establishments 

The  third  step  necessary  in  stabilizing  prices 
and  in  getting  for  each  farmer  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  fair  profit  that  all  of  his  grain 
will  legitimately  sell  for  is  the  step  which 
you  in  Ohio  have  already  taken  and  that  is 
the  establishment  of  Terminal  Elevators  for 
cleaning,  storing,  transferring  and  mixing  of 
grain  and  its  sale  both  locally  and  for  export. 

You  in  Ohio  are  just  a  few  steps  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  states  but  they  are  coming 
fast.  Indiana  has  its  Commission  Firm,  Kan- 
sas has  its  Commission  Firms  at  Wichita  and 
Hutchison.  Now  they  have  been  joined  by 
Oklahoma  and  an  office  will  be  established  in 


Enid  ana  other  points  just  as  soon  as  the 
farmer  is  strong  enough.  There  should  be 
offices  at  Kansas  City  and  Galveston.  In  Ne- 
braska the  first  letter  has  gone  out  asking  for 
subscriptions  to  capitalize  a  company  and 
place  a  house  at  Omaha.  Minneapolis  has  its 
successful  Farmers  Elevators  Commission 
Company.  In  Illinois  the  plans  are  now  being 
worked  out  to  place  companies  at  Chicago, 
Peoria  and  St.  Louis.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  country  will  soon  be  blanketed  by 
the  farmers'  own  selling  machinery. 

I  have  heard  statements  made,  in  fact  the 
statement  was  made  to  me  that  there  is  no 
use  of  one  bushel  of  wheat  going  through  such 
Terminal  Markets  as  Chicago,  Cleveland,  etc. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  such  an  idea  of  doing 
away  entirely  with  the  grain  exchanges  be- 
cause they  perform  a  very  useful  function. 

In  the  first  place,  when  buyers  from  a  long 
distance  purchase  grain,  they  desire  weights 
on  that  grain  to  be  taken  by  disinterested 
parties.  The  grain  exchange  maintains  its 
weighing  department  and  the  grain  exchange 
representatives  protect  both  buyers  and  sail- 
ers. The  wcighmen  are  neither  hired  nor  fired 
by  the  purchaser  or  seller  and  they  do  not 
know  whose  grain  they  are  weighing  or  where 
that  grain  is  destined  to. 

We  must  have  car  inspection  to  see  that 
grain  cars  are  not  leaking  in  transit  and  be 
able  to  get  data  that  will  collect  claims  from 
the  railroads  for  this  loss  in  transit. 

Probably  the  best  service  of  the  grain  ex- 
change is  providing  a  place  where  buyers  may 
meet  sellers  of  grain  and  inspect  what  they 
are  buying,  know  just  exactly  what  it  is,  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  business  be  transacted 
in  the  shortest  amount  of  time.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Report  shows  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  grain  marketed  passes  through 
terminals  which  handle  over  1,000  carloads  per 
year;  7  per  cent  goes  to  markets  handling 
less  than  1,000  carloads  per  year.  Only  13.2 
•per  cent  is  absorbed  by  local  mills,  and  4  per 
cent  goes  to  brokers,  2  per  cent  is  sold  locally. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then  why  not  put  our  own 
commission  firms  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good? 

Eventually  we  must  have  our  exporting 
companies  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Galveston 
and  New  Orleaas.  Eventually  we  must  have 
representatives  in  Europe.  This  will  take  the 
united  efforts  of  all  Che  states.  I  expect 
to  see  the  time  come  when  all  of  these  Farm- 
ers Commission  Companies  will  be  linked  up 
in  one  powerful  organization  so  they  can  be 
operated  at  a"  minimum  of  expenses  and  no 


Chas.  Latchaw,  Secretary 
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YEAR  ROUND  TRACTOR 

There  is  work  the  Huber  Light  Four  can  do  for  you 
at  every  season — Spring,  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter.  It 
does  it  more  rapidly  and  economically  than  you  can  do 
it  any  other  way. 

The  Huber  Light  Four  will  do  your  plowing  quickly 
and  cheaply.  It  will  rapidly  and  thoroughly  prepare 
the  seed-bed  when  the  ground  is  just  right.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral purpose  tractor  suitable  for  all  heavy  field  work  in 
the  Spring  and  Summer.  In  the  Fall  it  will  run  the  en- 
silage cutter,  thresher  or  corn  shredder.  In  the  Winter 
it  can  buzz  wood,  grind  feed,  pull  a  saw  mill  or  do  many 
of  the  other  odd  jobs  around  the  farm.  It  is  an  all 
weather  tractor  and  you  can  keep  it  going  profitably 
throughout  the  year.  t 

At  every  task  it  is  dependable 
because  its  perfected  design  and 
perfect  balance  developed  through- 
out many  years  of  experience  have 
left  no  weak  spots. 

The  Huber  is  seen  the  country  over  and 
is  known  everywhere  as  "the  tractor  that 
always  keeps  going."  It  has  won  its  spurs. 

A    country-wide    system    of  service 
This  is  the  Huber  feature       branches  assures  prompt  attention  to  the 

that  etves  the  tractor  great  r  n 

flexibility,  every  shorttum-       needs  of  all  owners. 
ing  radius  and  permits  the 

IZels  ™t  Write  now  for  booklet  "The  Foundation  of 

pack  the  ground  less,  save  Tractor  Dependability. 

power  by  causing  the  tractor 
to  roll  easier. 

THE  HUBER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1 1 5  Center  Street  MARION,  OHIO 

Canadian  Branch— Brandon,  Man.  Makers  also  of  the  Huber  Jr.  Thresher 


12  H.P.  on 
Draw  Bar 
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"THE  TRACTOR  DEPENDABLE' 


Draws  three 
bottoms 

Turns  an  acre 
an  hour  < 
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-LIBERTY  BONDS  WORTH  PAR- 


BUY  YOUR  SEEDS  FROM 
RELIABLE  SEED  CO. 


Red  clover,  $9.00  bu. ;  sweet  clover.  $7.50;  unhulled  clover.  $3.75;  alfalfa.  $7.00. 
^ke  -lover  $15.00:  timothy.  $3.00:  timothy  and  clover  mixed.  $5.00.  seed 
?orn  $2  00-  kaflir  milo  or  feterita.  $1.19;  caneseed,  $1.00.  any  variety:  millet. 
iTV  (Terma^   mlllet $1.50;  seed  barley.   $1.00;  sumac  or  sourless  caneseed, 
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MEIER  SEED  COMPANY,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  Russell,  Kansas 


matter  where  the  shipper  sends  his  grain  he 
will  be  able  to  send  it  to  his  own  company 
and  thus  receive  his  patronage  dividend  from 

his  own  company. 

IV.   Purchasing  Associations 

The  fourth  step  is  a  State  and  National 
Wholesale  Purchasing  Association.  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  very  much  on  that  subject  but 
simply  want  to  emphasize  that  if  you  men 
will  co-operate  with  your  State  Purchasing 
Association,  like  you  managers  ask  the  farmer 
stockholders  to  co-operate  with  you,  that  we 
could  take  factory  outputs,  reduce  buying  ex- 
penses, be  in  a  position  to  know  what  the 
market  is  doing  by  having  our  experts  study 
it  all  of  the  time,  and  make  much  money. 

V.   A  National  Bank  of  Agriculture 

To  finance  all  of  these  marketing  institu- 
tions, to  be  sure  that  we  always  will  have  a 
friend  in  financial  circles  and  be  in  a  position 
to  get  the  information  that  the  banker  has, 
I  cannot  see  but  what  finally  we  will  need  a 
National  Bank  of  Agriculture  to  give  first 
thought  to  farm  marketing  through  co-oper- 
ative institutions. 

It  is  a  big  problem,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  impossible.  It  may  take  time  to 
develop  it  but  many  of  the  steps  have  already 
been  taken  and  the  others  will  be  a  steady 
growth.  _      ,  , 

When  we  have  it  completed,  when  we  have 
(1)  the  Farmers  Elevator  adequately  financed 
and  operating  on  the  co-operative  basis,  (2) 
Farmers  Co-operative  Commission  Companies 
with  terminal  elevators  to  sell  grain  locally 
and  abroad,  (3)  a  world  Farm  Produce  Re- 
cording Bureau  to  give  us  the  facts  on  farm 
products  and  price  conditions,  (4)  State  and 
National  Wholesale  Purchasing  Associations 
and  (5)  a  National  bank  of  agriculture  to 
finance  co-operative  farm  marketing,  I  believe 
that  we  will  be  in  position,  first  to  inject  the 
same  efficiency  in  terminal  marketing  that  we 
have  injected  in  the  country  marketing;  sec- 
ond to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  dark  and 
turn  on  the  spotlight  of  publicity  In  case  we 
find  any  crookedness  there;  third  to  eliminate 
the  manipulation  of  the  market  by  means  of 
false  rumors;  and  fourth  to  block  the  man- 
ipulation of  the  market  by  the  means  of  much 
money  simply  by  publishing  the  facts  and 
keeping  the  farmers  and  Farmers  Elevators 
from  marketing  their  grain;  and  fifth  to  regu- 
late production  of  grain  as  nearly  as  it  is 
practical  and  to  regulate  this  marketing 
evenly  throughout  the  year.  Thus,  by  elimi- 
nating the  waste  and  by  knowing  the  actual 
conditions,  we  will  be  able  to  secure  for  the 
farmer  the  very  highest  price  possible  for  his 

^I'have  covered  ;n  a  general  way  the  things 
that  the  American  Co-operative  Journal  has 
been  striving  and  will  strive  for  until  we  are 
shown  that  the  farmers  positively  do  not  want 
them  or  until  a  better  program  is  presented. 
Our  editorial  policy  is  to  present  all  sides  of 
the  case  so  that  we  may  be  as  broad-minded 
as  possible,  reserving  our  own  conclusions  for 
the  editorial  pages.   

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  your  policy 
will  be  our  policy  because  we  are  owned  Dy 
the  Farmers  Elevators  and  what  they  deter- 
mine on  through  their  state  associations,  we 
will  fight  for  with  every  ounce  of  energy  that 
we  possess.  ,    *  * 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order 
promptly  at  1:30  by  President  Rush  Cronmge 
who  all  during  the  convention  was  a  stickle 
for  opening  promptly  at  the  time  set.  H 
introduced  Murry  D.  Lincoln,  secretary  of  th 
Ohio  State  Farm  Bureau,  who  talked  irom  a 
chart  on  the  relationship  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
to  the  other  marketing  organizations  of  the 
state.    Mr.  Lincoln  gave  as  his  opinion  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  should  be  a  helping  hand 
of  the  commodity   organizations  formed  lor 
the  purpose  of  marketing.    He  also  strongly 
emphasized    that    the    Farm    Bureau  the 
Grange,  the  Equity  and  the  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association  should  all  unite  to  pur- 
chase collectively  and  not  compete  with  each 

0tMr  Lincoln  was  .especially  emphatic  in  urg- 
ing a  finance  corporation  to  finance  the  mar- 
keting of  farm  products  and  proposed  a  hold- 
ing corporation,  stating  that  he  believed  that 
it  would  receive  less  opposition  from  existing 
banks  than  a  bank  owned  by  farmers. 

Mr  E.  G.  McCollum,  secretary  of  the  Fann- 
ers Grain  Dealers  Association  in  Indiana..  101- 
lowed  with  a  plain  common  sense  talk  on 
"Forward  Steps  in  Marketing." 

The  solution  of  this  problem  of  grain  mar- 
keting, admitting  that  farmers  are  tqual  to 
other  business  men  in  running  their  business, 
rests  in  two  things.  First  be  fair.  If  we  are 
not  fair  to  everybody  in  the  whole  country  we 
will  not  get  anywhere  in  this  movement.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  have  patience.  We  are  altogether 
too  prone  to  wish  to  go  ahead  rapidly  instead 
of  building  solidly.  As  a  school  teacher  I 
learned  the  value  of  patience  and  learned  that 
if  one  of  my  pupils  could  not  grasp  the  prob- 
lem as  quickly  as  the  others,  instead  of  call- 
ing him  dumb,  I  must  simply  be  patient  witn 
him  until  he  was  able  to  grasp  the  idea. 
It  must  be  the  same  way  with  our  co-opera- 
tive marketing 

Too  many  of  our  farm  leaders  do  not  have 
the  patience,  but  want  this  movement  to  grow 
like  a  mushroom,  and  most  mushroom  growths 
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do  not  last.  We  must  give  the  farmer  time 
to  digest  these  things  and  agree  to  them. 
One  of  our  Farm  Bureau  men  told  me  as  pur- 
chasing manager  of  our  Federated  Farm  As- 
sociations in  Indiana  when  it  started  out  that 
we  would  soon  need  three  or  four  rooms  with 
a  great  number  of  men:  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  if  we  pay  expenses  during  the  first  year 
we  will  do  well.  We  must  educate  the  farm- 
ers to  understand  these  propositions  before 
they  will  back  them  up.  With  all  of  our  mar- 
keting machinery  development  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  we  must  make  haste  slowly. 

I  am  not  much  of  a  man  to  tear  down  the 
existing  machinery  until  we  have  built  some- 
thing to  replace  it.  Too  many  times  we  as  a 
new  organization  enter  the  field  and  the  men 
at  the  head  do  not  understand  the  rudiments 
on  which  the  other  organizations  and  the 
other  business  institutions  are  organized.  I 
think  that  I  see  the  time  coming  when  the 
central  organization,  the  Farm  Bureau,  will 
have  as  a  director  a  delegate  from  each  of  the 
commodity  organisations.  Then  when  a  mat- 
ter arises  in  the  state  affecting  livestock  it 
will  be  referred  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  directly  to  the  Livestock 
Association.  It  then  will  devise  plans  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  and  then  if  it  desires 
the  help  of  the  Farm  Bureau  it  will  turn  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  that  association, 
where  the  matters  will  be  finally  thrashed 
out.  In  this  way  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
duplication  of  effort  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
directors  will  consist  of  the  most  practical, 
experienced  men  in  the  various  marketing  and 
production  lines. 

When  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  was  formed 
I  canvassed  the  situation  and  found  that  they 
did  not  have  one  single  representative  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  as  a  direc- 
tor. The  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  admitted  to  us  that  they  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. Now,  however,  conditions  have  changed 
and  the  State  Grange  and  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association  and  the  Farm  Bureau  are 
united  in  their  purchasing  company  and  the 
Equity  has  promised  its  support. 

We  now  have  more  farmer  representatives" 
in  the  State  Legislature  than  representatives 
from  any  other  class  of  business  and  I  credit 
this  to  the  educational  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Purchasing  Associa- 
tion, we  cussed  and  discussed  it  for  three  or 
four  months  and  it  was  a  hard  proposition  to 
get  together  on,  but  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Brown, 
president  of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  is  a 
square  man  and  has  lots  of  patience.  Finally 
the  two  of  us  turned  out  a  tentative  plan  and 
took  it  into  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
various  associations  so  they  would  have  some- 
thing to  shoot  at.  Among  these  tentative 
agreements  was  one  that  the  farmers  eleva- 
tors should  be  organized  under  the  co-opera- 
tive law  and  a  patronage  basis  and  all  exist- 
ing elevators  should  change  to  the  co-opera- 
tive plan  as  soon  as  possible.  Another  agree- 
ment was  that  the  Indiana  Federation  of 
Farmers  Associations  agreed  to  bring  their 
financial  and  patronage  support  to  the  local 
co-operative  elevator.  That  meant  that 
the  Farm  Bureau  would  not  do  any  buying  or 
selling  in  opposition  to  the  farmers  elevators. 
Collective  purchasing  has  been  highly  advo- 
cated by  our  papers  and  by  the  Farm  Bureau, 
so  that  it  will  be  tried  out.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  directing  it  so  that  it  will  be  per- 
formed efficiently.  So  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Grange  agreed  that  all  buying  should  be 
done  through  the  Co-operative  Elevator  if 
there  was  one  in  the  community,  whether  it  be 
a  Gleaners,  a  Grange,  an  Equity  qr  one  estab- 
lish^ by  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associ- 
ation. Furthermore,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the 
Farmer  Grain  Dealers  agreed  to  finance  the 
purchasing  company  until  it  would  be  able  to 
finance  itself,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  it  will 
be  some  time  before  the  cash  will  be  coming 
in  to  this  company  to  maintain  it.  But  we 
have  in  the  farmers  elevators  a  tremendous 
purchasing  power,  and  if  we  will  only  central- 
ize it  the  manufacturers  will  come  to  us.  The 
biggest  problem  is  to  go  slow. 

Farmers  are  going  to  have  the  experience 
of  co-operative  buying  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
guide  the  experience  so  it  will  be  done 
efficiently.  Last  year  they  pooled  binder  twine 
and  fertilizer  orders  and  made  money  and  the 
farmers  are  going  to  do  it  again  this  year. 
We  saw  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  get 
ahead  of  them,  so  we  formed  our  Federated 
Marketing  Service  Company. 

This  Federated  Marketing  Service  Company 
has  a  marketing  committee  in  each  county 
with  the  Farm  Bureau  president  as  its  head. 
One  member  of  this  committee  must  be  the 
manager  of  a  farmers  elevator  if  there  is  one 
in  the  county,  as  he  has  practical  experience 
In  buying  and  selling.  Then  a  sub-committee 
is  appointed  in  each  marketing  center  in  the 
county. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  that  we  have 
to  solve  in  this  collective  purchasing  is  in 
getting  the  proper  understanding  of  it.  The 
only  thing  that  will  make  it  a  success  is 
whether  or  not  the  manager  of  the  farmers 
elevator  will  back  it  up.  If  he  sees  that  the 
purchasing  association  is  practical  it  will  be  a 
success. 

One  manufacturer  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
if  I  expected  to  do  any  business  when  his 
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100  LBS.  NET 

IT  GRADE 

mm 

GBiJUKTEED  liilTSB 
PROTEIN  60  % 

r  at  7  * 

CRUDE  FIBER      3  % 
.    MADE  BV^  ' 

js  an  products^1 


The 

Quickest  Route  From 

PIGHOOD 


•TO- 


PORKAGE 

HYGRADE 
BRAND 
FEEDS 

Tankage 
Balanced  Hog  Rations 
Scratch  Feed 

Egg  Mash 
Dairy  Rations 
Horse   and   Mule  Feeds 
Molasses  Feeds 


ANSWER  THIS  QUESTION 

Are  you  going  to  give  your  Brood  Sows  the 
proper  feed  to  produce  strong  healthy  litters  and 
keep  your  sows  in  condition  to  properly  raise 
them? 

Also  do  you  want  to  put  your  hogs  on  the  mar- 
ket several  weeks  earlier  at  25%  less  cost? 

Our  Hygrade  Digester  Tankage 

60%  protein,  contains  the  proper  amounts  of 
protein,  phosphorus  and  mineral  matter  to  do 
that. 

A  strictly  fresh  packing-house  product  scien- 
tifically prepared  in  our  own  mills.  Experi- 
mental Stations  are  recommending  and  using 
Tankage  in  a  large  measure. 

We  are  supplying  a  large  number  of  Co-Op- 
erative Associations  and  Co-Operative  Elevator 
Companies  with  our  goods. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it  write  to  us 
direct.  We  recommend  Co-Operative  buying. 
Sample  on  request. 


Manufactured  by 


Rogers  Grain  Products  Co. 

Belvidere,  Illinois 


To  Farm  { 
Owners  I 

Send  as  your  name 
and  address  today  and  get  a 
free  copy  of  Ropp's  Calculator, 
the  book  that  answers  all  your  farm 
problems.  We'llalsosendyouour  new 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

^catalog,  illustrating  and  describing  Square 
[  Deal  Fence — a  style  for  every  farm  purpose. 
Won't  sag  or  bag.  requires  fewer  posts,  because 


COURTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


Long  &  Hansen  Co. 

Live  Stock 
Commission 
Chicago,  III.    So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

CATTLE        HOGS  SHEEP 


MENTION  THE 
JOURNAL 

When  You  Write  Advertisers 
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Auto  Owners 

WANTED! 

To  introduce  the  best  auto- 
mobile tires  in  the  world. 
Made  under  our  new  and  ex- 
clusive Internal  Hydraulic 
Expansion  Processthatelimi- 
nates  Blow-Out— Mone-Bmite— 
Rim  Cut  and  enables  us  to  sell 
our  tires  under  a 

10,000  MILE 
GUARANTEE 

We  want  an  agent  in  every 
community  to  use  and  intro- 
duce these  wonderful  tires  at 
our  astonishingly  low  prices 
to  all  motor  car  owners. 

FREE  T I  RES  for  YOUR  OWN  CAR 

to  a  representative  in  each  community. 
Write  for  booklet  fully  describing  this  new 
process  and  explaining  our  amazing  intro- 
ductory offer  to  owner  agents. 

Hydro-United  Tire  Co. 

DEPT.  208  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

Gardeners  and  truckers  everywhere  are  finding 
that  it  pays  big  in  earlier  and  larger  crops  to  use 
our  open  field  grown  plants.  Early  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield.  Succession.  Flat  Dutch.  Copen- 
hagen Market  cabbage.  By  express,  2.000,  $3.00; 
5.00O,  $6.25.  Prepaid  mail:  300.  $1.00;  500.  $1.5u; 
1,000,  $2.50.  Send  for  price  list  Sweet  Potato.  To- 
mato, and  other  plants. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Moultrie         PARKER  FARMS  Georgia 


SELECT  VIRGINIA 

EANUTfl 


6.,  ,  $100 
Lbs.  for  1  — 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post 

One  pound  extra  with  each  addition- 
al dollars  worth  to  same  address. 

Here's  a  Real  Treat 


you've  probably  never  tried.  These  fresh  nuts  are  luscious 
eaten  just  as  they  are,  or  they  can  be  quickly  roasted  in 
your  own  home,  served  hot  and  crisp.  You  save  money 
by  buying:  unroasted  peanuts.  With  our  booklet.  The 
Peanut,  100%  Food  Product",  a  child  can  roast  them, 
ana  housewives  can  also  make  many  appetizing  and  de-6 
licious  salads  from  peanuts. 

Chollod  No- 1— Medium  size  and  OUR  BEST  VALUE 
OIICIIGU  5_lb_  Bae>  ji;  13_ib.  Bae.  $2;  2Mb.  Bag,  $3. 
EXTRA  LARGE — Large  size  and  best  quality.  4-lb. 
Bag.  $1;  9-lb.  Bag.  $2;  15-lb.  Bag.  $3.  Postpaid. 

Ilnchollod  FANCY — Medium  size  and  best  quality. 
UII5II6II6U  6-lb.Bag.$l;13-lb.Bag.$2;21-lb.  Bag.$3. 
JUMBOS— Large  size,  but  no  better  than  fancys.  4-lb. 
Bag.  $1;  9-lb.  Bag.  $2;  15-lb.  Bag.  $3.  Postpaid. 
PEANUT  BUTTER— A-l  quality.  Box  containing  3  1-lb. 
Cans,  $1.    5-lb.  Can,  $1.25.  Postpaid. 
SALTED  PEANUTS- WHOLES:  Box,  2  1-lb.  Cans.  $1. 
HALVES:  Box.  3  1-lb.  Cane,  $1.  Postpaid. 
PEANUT  CANDY— Fresh  and  fine,  mailed  the  same  day 
made.  Box  3  1-lb.  Packages,  $1.  Postpaid. 

GREAT  COMBINATION  OFFER 

Any  SIX  ONE-DOLLAR  PACKAGES  Worth  $6,  all 
to  same  address,  for  only  $5.  Postpaid. 
Prices  above  postpaid  to  all  points  in  the  United  States. 
Add  Five  Cents  a  pound  tor  Other  Countries. 

Cllptble  Ad.,  mark  items  wanted  and  mail  us  your  order 
today.  These  wonderfu  I  peanuts  and  peanut  products, 
together  with  our  peanut  booklet,  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail.    Saliifaclim  (iuaruntttd  or  Monty  JU/yndid. 

Virginia -Carolina  Co-operative  Peanut  Exchange,  Inc. 
Dept.      C  Suffolk,  Va. 


local  agent  was  competing  against  me,  and  if 
I  expected  him  to  take  his  business  away 
from  that  local  agent,  and  I  asked  him  what 
he  would  do  about  doing  business  with  us 
when  he  found  out  that  his  many  local  agents 
were  not  sending  him  orders,  but  that  the 
Orders  were  being  placed  collectively  without 
the  expense  of  the  local  agents,  directly 
through  one  channel.  When  the  farmers  place 
their  business  with  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  what  the 
manufacturer  will  do.  We  are  getting  good 
responses  from  everybody  except  the  coal  and 
fertilizer  men.  The  American  farmer  has  been 
meeting  organized  selling  and  the  only  thing 
that  he  can  do  is  organize  his  buying  so  that 
he  can  compete  with  the  organized  selling. 

Clifford  Thome 

Clifford  Thome  was  the  next  speaker  on  the 
program,  reviewing  the  work  of  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  National  Association  since 
his  appearance  before  this  convention  three 
years  ago.  Mr.  Thome  reviewed  the  "Spot- 
ting of  Cars  Case"  whereby  the  shippers  were 
not  compelled  to  pay  a  greater  charge  for  in- 
specting the  grain  cars.  "This  case  alone, 
said  Mr  Thornc,  "saved  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try three  million  dollars."  Then  there  was 
the  "Grain  Claims  Case"  in  which  specifica- 
tions were  made  and  promulgated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
proper  specifications  for  scales  and  method  of 
collection  of  grain  claims. 

"In  the  "Transportation  Case'  of  1020,"  he 
stated,  "the  work  of  the  National  Association 
secured  the  reduction  in  valuation  of  railroads 
one  billion  seven  hundred  million  dollars, 
which  made  a  saving  of  one  hundred  million 
dollars  in  freight  rates,  or  6  per  cent  on  the 
sum  reduced.  Also  by  obtaining  the  transfer 
of  three  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  rate 
burden  to  passenger  traffic  they  were  able  to 
save  one  hundred  million  dollars  per  day. 

Co-operative  Union  Elevator 

"Those  of  you  who  were  present  at  the  con- 
vention last  year  remember  that  your  State 
Directors  were  authorized  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  perfect  necessary  marketing 
associations,"  said  Judge  Palmer  of  Defiance. 

"We  started  two  organizations,  one  of  which 
is  the  Co-operative  Union  Elevator  Company 
of  Cleveland  and  the  other  is  the  Farmers 
Commercial  Service  Company  with  headquar- 
ters at  Columbus. 

"The  purchasing  of  grain  through  co-oper- 
ative elevators  is  not  an  experiment  any  more, 
but  has  proved  a  big  success.  Possibly  this 
year  might  be  considered  an  exception,  but 
grain  men  in  every  line  have  lost  money,  so 
that  is  no  fault  of  the  farmers  elevators. 
The  system  of  distribution  of  grain  in  the 
past  has  been  practically  wrong.  It  has 
served  the  purpose,  but  should  be  revised  to 
eliminate  the  mistakes.  I  fail  to  see  why 
grain  should  be  passed  through  so  many 
hands.  The  step  that  we  are  taking  is  to 
eliminate  some  of  those  useless  hands.  It  is 
•  not  a  step  to  eliminate  the  middle  man,  as 
we  need  the  middle  man,  but  we  do  not  need 
so  many.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to 
taking  away  from  any  man  his  means  of  live- 
lihood but  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
eliminate  some  of  the  men  so  that  the  farmer 
can  get  more  for  his  grain  and  the  consumer 
can  get  more  for  his  dollar. 

"The  plan  of  the  Co-operative  Union  Eleva- 
tor Company  is  that  the  stock  shall  be  owned 
by  the  farmers  elevators.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  us  in  order  to  swing  this  deal,  to  sell 
some  stock  <to  individuals,  but  they  receive 
only  the  stock  dividend  and  the  farmers  ele- 
vator receives  the  patronage  dividend.  The 
plan  is  that  all  of  the  local  companies  owning 
stock  in  this  terminal  elevator  are  to  send 
their  grain  through  it.  While  it  might  be 
thought  advisable  to  compel  the  company  to 
ship  their  grain  to  it,  there  is  no  such  inten- 
tion. 

"Every  stockholder  is  permitted  to  send  his 
grain  wher-ever  he  can  get  the  best  price  for 
it  Eventually,  we  will  all  see  the  advisabil- 
ity of  pooling  our  grain.  I  think  I  see  the 
time  in  the  future  when  the  other  end  of  the 
game  will  be  organized  and  will  pool  their 
buying  and  purchase  in  large  quantities.  At 
the  present,  cost  of  distribution  is  altogether 
too  much.  Prior  to  the  war  it  cost  $7.00  to 
distribute  $19.00  worth  of  products.  In  other 
words,  for  every  $16.00  worth  of  products 
purchased  by  the  consumer  in  *he  cities  the 
farmer  got  $9.00.  I  have  been  afraid  to  take 
figures  since  the  war.  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  this  distribution  that  we 
have  taken  the  step  to  establish  the  Union 
Elevator  Company." 

"If  we  think,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  "that  we 
can  go  into  the  terminal  market  without  a 
struggle  we  are  fooling  ourselves.  We  want 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  demand  what  is 
ours  and  give  to  others  what  belongs  to 
them." 

Mr  Palmer  then  made  an  attack  on  the 
banks  of  this  country  and  laid  the  blame  at 
their  doors  for  much  of  the  financial  depres- 
sion of  the  present.  He  said  that  several 
vears  ago  a  law  authorizing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  was  enacted,  but  that  law  was 
not   the   same   today   as   when  enacted.  On. 


April  3,  1920,  an  amendment  was  made  to  this 
bill  permitting  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  to 
discriminate  by  fixing  of  discount  rates,  and 
from  that  day  business  depression  started. 
A  few  banks  went  to  Congress  and  said  that 
they  must  have  more  power  to  fix  discount 
rates  in  order  that  they  might  send  more 
money  to  the  agriculture  districts.  The  first 
thing  they  did  after  the  order  was  issued  was 
to  shut  off  all  notes  given  banks  for  the  pur- 
chase of  automobiles.  Most  of  these  automo- 
biles had  been  purchased  on  the  farm,  so  in- 
stead of  using  this  money  to  assist  the  farm-, 
ers,  as  to  the  farming  class  the  automobile  is 
a  necessity  and  is  not  used  only  for  pleasure, 
they  have  used  the  law  and  have  beat  the 
farmers  over  the  head  instead  of  assisting 
them. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  reasonable  thing 
to  have  been  done  in  this  business  depression 
would  have  been  to  use  common  sense  and 
simply  by  increasing  production  and  permit- 
ting prices  to  take  their  natural  course,  in- 
stead of  the  banks  using  their  influence, 
which  they  did,  to  depress  price  and  hurt 
everyone  but  themselves. 

Committee  to  Co-operate  with  Farm 
Bureau 

President  Harry  Robinson  of  the  Union  Co- 
operative Elevator  Company  introduced  the 
following  resolutions:  . 

Moved.  That  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion appoint  three  members  and  himself  to 
constitute  a  standing  joint  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion to  the  end  of  establishing  a  division  of 
labor  and  considering  such  other  matters  as  • 
may  appear  of  mutual  interest  or  benefit,  re- 
porting its  deliberations  and  making  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  introducing  this  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  Mr.  Robinson  stated 
that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
the  various  farm  organizations  that  where  a 
co-operative  elevator  is  formed  the  Grange  and 
Farm  Bureau  should  refrain  from  any  busi- 
ness operations.  Mr.  Robinson  stated  that  it 
was  his  belief  that  this  was  one  of  the  best 
steps  ever  taken.  They  are  going  further  into 
the  marketing  problems  without  creating  com- 
petition between  institutions  with  the  same 
membership  and  in  getting  the  various  farm 
organizations  to  working  together.  Mr.  Lat- 
ch aw  stated  that  the  agreement  entered  into 
also  provided  that  there  would  be  no  compet- 
ing meetings  between  the  various  organiza- 
tions, so  that  all  could  work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  farmers  in  the  community.  He 
stated  that  the  agreement  virtually  was  that 
the  farmers  elevator  is  to  handle  the  business, 
while  the  Farm  Bureau  would  be  a  guardian 
angel  over  all. 

The  Purchasing  Company 

L.  I.  Winch  was  supposed  to  have  led  the 
discussion  on  the  Farmers  Commercial  Serv- 
ice Company,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  sickness,  so  the  general  utility  man, 
Charley  Latchaw,  filled  in  the  breech. 

Mr.  Latchaw  reviewed  the  activity  of  this 
company,  together  with  a  statement  as  to  its 
reason  for  organization  and  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  it  runs  up  against.  He  stated 
that  for  the  first  time  in  history  they  have 
been  able  to  drive  a  wedge  in  the  fertilizer 
trust,  and  expect  to  get  fertilizer  at  much 
cheaper  prices  during  the  coming  year.  _  Then, 
after  an  extended  review  of  the  situation,  he 
called  on  Mr.  Stierwalt,  the  new  purchasing 
agent  of  the,  company,  who  said  in  part: 

"I  have  picked  the  Farmers  Commercial 
Service  Company  for  a  winner,  and  with  your 
co-operation  it  is  going  to  win.  I  ask  that 
you  do  not  expect  too  much  of  us  right  at  the 
start,  but  we  must  develop  slowly  and  surely. 
If  you  will  just  have  confidence  enough  in 
us  to  place  your  orders  for  such  articles  as 
binder  twine  and  fertilizer  with  us  without 
stating  a  price,  you  can  rest  assured  that  we 
can  get  a  price  much  better  than  you  can 
secure  for  your  one  small  order. 

"It  would  be  my  advice  to  you  to  hold  off 
for  a  little  on  your  order  for  fertilizer.  We 
have  been  attacking  this  problem  and  have 
gotten  some  prices  that  were  very  attractive, 
but  I  have  been  tipped  off  that  we  are  to  get 
a  price  that  will  be  $3  or  $4  a  ton  less  than 
anything  yet.  Just  stick  with  the  Purchasing 
Company,  and  as  the  volume  of  orders  in- 
creases we  will  be  able  to  get  real  prices." 

Professor  Erdman 

Professor  Erdman  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity gave  a  very  interesting  talk,  in  which  he 
said  in  part: 

"Theoretically,  the  co-operative  movement 
would  substitute  the  central  agency  for  the 
many  middlemen.  That  can  result  only  if 
you  have  good  men  at  the  head  of  your  vari- 
ous marketing  projects.  It  all  gets  right  back 
to  a  question  of  efficiency. 

"The  pooling  idea  is  correct  if  you  can  get 
the  men  back  home  to  adopt  it,  but  I  doubt 
verv  much  if  you  can  get  them  to  do  it. 

."The  one  thing  toward  which  we  must  work 
is  efficiency.    When  you  better  the  market- 
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ing  conditions  of  the  local  farmers  elevator, 
you  better  the  conditions  of  the  farmers  of 
the  whole  community. 

"I  have  disagreed  with  some  that  specula- 
tion is  against  the  bests  interests  of  the 
farmer.  I  believe  the  worst  part  of  specula- 
tion is  misinformation,  and  the  quicker  we 
take  steps  to  get  better  information,  the  more 
quickly  are  we  going  to  eliminate  the  violent 
fluctuations  of  the  markets.  If  the  pooling 
plan  is  properly  worked  out,  it  may  also  elim- 
inate speculation." 

The  question  was  asked  from  the  floor  if 
the  speaker  thought  that  information  at  the 
present  time  would  move  the  grain  to  the 
countries  who  wanted  it, .  but  did  not  have 
the  cash  to  pay  for  it.  The  answer,  also  from 
the  floor  was  that  if  farmers  and  farmers  ele- 
vators had  been  correctly  informed,  through 
an  agency  which  they  could  believe,  of  the 
deplorable  financial  conditions  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  they  would  not  have  loaded 
their  elevators  with  wheat  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  go  to  $3.00.  An  instance 
was  also  cited  of  a  cargo  of  corn  that  left 
Argentina  for  America.  That  information  was 
used  to  bear  the  market.  Three  weeks  later 
a  cargo  of  Argentine  corn  was  reported  to 
have  arrived  at  a  Gulf  port,  and  although  it 
was  the  same  cargo  of  corn,  it  was  once  more 
used  as  a  bearish  influence.  It  is  to  correct 
such  things  as  this  that  the  information  serv- 
ice is  requested. 

The  Officers 

Rules  then  were  suspended,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  held.  President  R.  E. 
Croninger,  under  whose  administration  the 
Farmers  Commercial  Service  Company  and  the 
Union  Co-operative  Elevator  Company  have 
been  formed,  announced  that  his  year  had 
elapsed,  and  so  vacated  the  chair  to  Vice- 
President  Fred  Smith  of  Fostoria.  But  the 
convention  would  have  none  of  it,  and  after 
a  brief  speech  by  Judge  Palmer  of  Defiance 
the  rules  were  still  further  suspended  and 
Rush  was  rushed  back  to  the  chair  by  a  unani- 
mous standing  vote. 

Then,  in  record  time,  D.  J.  Lloyd  of  Water- 
ville  was  re-elected  vice-president,  C.  F.  Smith, 
second  vice-president,  and  Chas.  Latchaw. 
treasurer.  L.  I.  Winch  of  McClure,  D.  L.  Dun- 
ham of  Lebanon  and  R.  D.  Cole  or  Tiffin  were 
elected  directors.  (There  was  also  another 
director  whose  name  we  did  not  get.) 


GETTING  THE  MONEY 

The  elevator  or  storage  should  be  owned 
by  an  independent  corporation  so  it  could 
issue  a  storage  certificate  for  the  produce 
stored  to  the  sales  organization.  The  grain 
delivered  to  the  sales  organization  loses  its 
identity  and  is  held  in  storage  by  the  ware- 
house corporation  who  issues  a  storage  cer- 
tificate to  the  sales  corporation.  They  are 
thereby  able  to  withdraw  the  grain  for  ship- 
ment without  having  the  trouble  of  getting 
the  certificate  from  the  farmer. 

The  directors  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  endorse  the  paper  of  the  association. 
This  is  the  usual  custom  in  business  cor- 
porations conducted  for  profit.  In  this  case 
the  directors  are  usually  large  stockholders 
and  therefore  have  heavy  financial  interests 
and  many  times  draw  good  salaries;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  directors  of  a  co-operative 
association  the  directors  have  no  greater  in- 
terests than  the  other  members  of  the  cor- 
poration and  at  most  are  drawing  but  small 
compensation.  We  are  using  in  New  York 
State  a  demand  note  which  we  ask  each 
member  to  sign,  the  amount  of  the  note 
varying  with  the  volume  of  business  which 
the  association  is  expected  to  do  for  the 
member.  The  note  is  payable  on  demand 
without  interest.  This  note  is  also  given 
as  security  to  cover  any  eliquidated  damage 
which  may  result  from  the  failure  of  the 
member  to  live  up  to  his  contract  with  the 
association.  The  notes  of  the  member  thus 
given  are  accumulated  and  used  as  collateral 
security  for  loans  from  the  banks  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  association. 

In  the  case  of  the  Onondaga  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Co-operative  Association,  consisting 
of  512  members  who  have  recently  built  a 
$400,000.00  milk  plant  the  banks  of  Syracuse 
advanced  $150,000.00  on  the  demand  notes  of 
the  members,  which  amount  was  used  for  the 
first  expenses  in  the  building  of  the  plant, 
the  balance  being  procured  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  of  the  corporation. 

The  second  method  of  procuring  money 


E-A-C0  Milled 

To  Please  your  Trade 

Mr.  Manager: 

E-A-CO  Flour  is  milled  to  please  just  such  trade  as 
yours.  No  trade  demands  as  high-grade  flour  as 
people  living  in  the  smaller  towns  and  on  the  farms 
because  they  do  most  of  their  own  baking  and  bread 
is  a  large  part  of  their  food. 

You  are  in  position  to  serve  this  trade  better  than 
anyone  else,  but  to  secure  and  hold  this  business  you 
must  be  able  to  offer  a  better  flour  than  your  com- 
petitors. 

Give  your  trade  E-A-CO — thereby  securing  the 
flour  business,  and  with  it  more  grain  business. 

Let  us  tell  you  our  proposition  and  send  you  baking 
sample. 

EVERETT,  AUGHENBAUGH  &  CO. 

General  Offices 
WASECA  MINN. 
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FLOUR 
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Insure  your  Investment 

Investigate — Spend  your  money  wisely  in  erecting  so 
as  to  avoid  the  burden  of  future  repair  expense. 

Dickey  Glazed  Hollow  Blocks  are  different  and  better 
for  Grain  Bins. 

Used  all  over  the  country.  Some  plants  in  service 
20  years. 

Bear  in  mind  the  Dickey  Blocks  are  Glazed  in  addi- 
tion to  being  Vitrified.  The  hard,  glazed  body  does 
not  absorb  moisture.  The  walls  of  bins  or  tanks  will 
not  sweat. 

Solid,  substantial  construction  is  produced  by  the  steel 
reinforcing  rod  which  encircles  tank  in  the  deep  chan- 
Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  neis  ;n  top  an(J  bottom  of  each  course  of  the  curved 
and  Supply  £0.  Hitchmann, 

Rapid  Construction— no  repairs,  painting,  waterproof- 
ing or  rebuilding. 

Climate,  weather,  moisture,  vermin  and  fire  are  all 
resisted  by  Dickey  Glazed  Blocks. 

Four  walls  and  Three  Vertical  Air  Spaces  insulate 
and  produce  even  temperature. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Complete  Information. 

W.  S.  DICKEY  CLAY  MFG.  CO. 

201  New  York  Life  Building 
Macomb,  111.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

(  Sewer  Pipe  Septic  Tanks   Glazed  Tile  Silos 

Manufacturers  \  paTm  Draj„  Tile  Well  Linings  Farm  Building  Blocks 


LIGHTNING 

Has  caused  501  FIRE  LOSSES  during  the  past  eleven  years  on 
UNPROTECTED  RISKS  insured  by  the  ten  Mill  &  Elevator 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  maintaining  this  bureau. 
That  part  of  the  LOSS  covered  by  insurance  amounted  to 
nearly  $1,000,000. 

NOT  ONE  LOSS  has  been  reported  on  a  building  having 
APPROVED  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION.  The  insurance 
saving  on  your  elevator  or  warehouse  makes  the  protection  of 
your  property  a  sound  business  proposition. 

Ask  for  Standards  &  Specifications 

MUTUAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU 

Pelouze  Bldg.,  230  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Formerly  Oxford,  Michigan 


is  to  obtain  loans  from  the  member  and 
issue  to  them  certificates  of  indebtedness. 
The  certificate  payable  in  five  annual  in- 
stallments with  interest,  the  installments  to 

be  paid  by  assessments  levied  upon  the 
members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
business  transacted.  An  illustration  in  order 
to  make  it  simple,  we  will  suppose  there  are 
three  members  and  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised  for  the  permament  fund  is 
$1,500.00  payable  in  five  Installments  of 
$300.00  each.  The  first  year  there  are  3,000 
bushels  of  wheat  marketed  by  the  members, 
A,  B,  and  C,  each  having  1,900  bushels.  An 
assessment  of  10  cents  per  bushel  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  $300.00  and  each  would 
contribute  $100.00. 

If  these  payments  were  made  over  the 
five  years,  in  this  way  the  certificate  would 
be  cancelled  and  the  property  would  be 
owned  by  the  association  but  the  members 
would  hold  nothing  to  show  their  ownership 
as  in  the  case  of  capital  stock,  so  it  is  desir- 
able to  continue  this  capitalization,  each 
member  continuing  to  loan  the  money. 
Therefore,  a  certificate  would  be  issued  to 
each  one  for  $100.00  payable  in  five  years. 
The  second  year  we  will  suppose  3,000 
bushels  were  marketed  as  before,  A  having 
800  bushels,  B  1,200  bushels,  and  C  1,000 
bushels.  At  10  cents  a  bushel  again  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  payment  on  the  orig- 
inal certificate.  A  however,  would  contrib- 
ute $80.00;  B  would  contribute  $120.00;  C 
would  contribute  $100.00,  each  receiving  a 
certificate  of  indebtedness  payable  in  five  years 
for  like  amounts. 

Suppose  a  third  year  there  were  5,000 
bushels  marketed,  A  marketing  1,500  bushels; 
B  1,800  bushels;  C,  1,700  bushels;  to  meet 
the  $300.00  payment  on  the  certificate,  6 
cents  a  bushel  would  be  required  A,  con- 
tributing $90.00;  B,  $108,00;  C,  $102.00,  each 
receiving  a  certificate  for  those  amounts  pay- 
able in  five  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  by 
this  arrangement,  A.  B.  and  C.  are  called 
upon  to  finance  the  operations  of  the  asso- 
ciation just  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
business  which  the  association  does  for  each 
one,  but  we  will  suppose  in  the>  fourth  year 
C  has  died  but  another  member  is  added  and 
3,000  bushels  are  again  marketed,  each  of 
the  members,  A.,  B.,  and  D.,  marketing  1,000 
bushels,  each  being  assessed  $100.00  which 
would  be  paid  to  A.  and  B.  on  their  orig- 
inal certificates  and  to  the  estate  of  C.  upon 
his  original  certificate  but  A.,  B.  and  D. 
would  receive  the  certificates  for  the  con- 
tributions made  that  year.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  five  years  D's  estate  would  auto- 
matically be  relieved  from  the  financing  and 
D,  would  automatically  have  assumed  it. 

What  is  true  in  the  case  of  these  three 
men  who  have  been  assumed  to  constitut 
the  sole  membership  of  the  association,  th 
amount  which  has  been  assumed  to  hav 
been  raised  and  the  payments  which  hav 
been  assumed  to  have  been  made  thereo 
only  serve  to  illustrate  what  would  be  tru 
where  there  were  any  number  of  member 
financing  for  any  amount  of  money  and  th 
payments  being  made  under  other  terms 
and  conditions  as   would  be   required  to 
finance  an  undertaking. 


Farmers  Co-operative  Commission  Company 

Established  1915 

WICHITA,  KANS.  o®?*  al  HUTCHINSON,  KANS. 

A  farmers'  company,  strictly  co-operative.    Built,  not  from  the  top  down,  but  from  the  ground  up. 

v  62  Companies  85  Elevators 

On  the  Santa  Fe,  Rock  Island,  Missouri  Pacific,  Wichita  Northwestern,  Orient,  and  Frisco. 
Consignments  our  specialty,  but  we  always  have  a  track  bid. 
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Salt  your  stock  this  way 
and  save  money 

To  give  cattle  salt  daily  is  a  long,  hard  job  if 
you  resort  to  hand  feeding  ;  wasteful,  too — the 
salt  is  trampled  under  foot  or  washed  away. 

Morton  Salt  Blocks  end  these  disadvantages. 

Drop  them  in  the  open  pasture  and  they  pro- 
vide a  daily  salt  source.  Formed  under 
enormous  pressure,  they  stand  the  worst 
weather  with  practically  no  disintegration. 

Yet  because  they  are  of  the  finest,  purest  salt, 
they  do  not  irritate  the  tongues  of  the  stock. 

In  50  pound  blocks ;  size  lOH  x  8  x  8  inches. 

Morton  Salt  company 

CHICAGO 

Morton  Block 

Salt 
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THE  HOME 


Planning  the  Flower  Garden 


The  problems  in  making  a  garden  are 
usually  the  borders  and  combinations  for 
small  beds.  It  is  well  to  think  of  the  time 
the  flowers  will  bloom  and  arrange  them  so 
you  will  have  a  continuous  blooming  gar- 
den. - 

As  a  rule,  there  is  always  a  space  ior 
flowers  about  25x4  feet.  These  dimensions 
will  vary,  of  course,  but  the  average  border 
is  usually  that  size.  Planning  this  border 
should  be  done  carefully.  If  taken  care  of 
and  planted  to  the  most  effective  flowers, 
the  border  should  be  a  delight  all  during  the 
summer  months.  .  . 

It  is  advisable  to  plant  only  a  few  varieties 
because  too  many  varieties  will  not  be  satis- 
factory. In  designing  the  border  decide 
what  colors  you  prefer.  Some  people  like 
yellows,  oranges  and  scarlets,  while  others 
prefer  more  delicate  shades.  Some  will  prefer 
a  blue  border  or  a  border  of  a  solid  color  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  select  subjects  and  plant 
accordingly.  In  a  border  of  so  small  propor- 
tions it  is  best  economy  of  space  to  plant 
in  long,  narrow  strips  in  most  cases,  although 
fine  effects  may  'be  secured  by  planting  in  ir- 
regular colonies. 

If  a  border  gay  in  yellows,  oranges  and 
scarlets  is  desired,  marigolds  and  zinnias  will 
furnish  the  material.  Divide .  the  border  in 
half,  say  for  the  zinnias  and  African  man- 
golds. The  plants  should  be  eighteen  inches 
apart,  leaving  a  foot  on  the  edge  to  be  planted 
to  the  dwarf  French  marigolds  which  form  a 
compact  mass  of  ferny  foliage  studded  with 
velvety  little  blooms  in  yellow,  orange  and 
crimson. 

Of  course  everyone  likes  asters.  A  tine 
scheme  would  be  to  plant  one-third  of  a  bed 
to  white,  the  middle  pink  and  the  remaining 
third  of  the  bed  to  pale  lavender.  This  makes 
a  beautiful  bed,  using  Little  Gem  alyssum  for 
an  edging  or  if  a  longer  season  of  flowers 
is  desired,  a  row  of  dwarf  nasturtiums  can 


be  planted.  The  nasturtiums  will  form  a  mass 
of  color  for  the  horder.  The  asters  should  be 
planted  a  foot  apart  each  way  and  leave  a 
foot  or  more  for  the  alyssum  to  develop. 
If  the  nasturtiums  are  used,  plant  about  ten 
inches  apart  as  they  will  need  room  to  spread 
out.  Four  o'clocks  may  be  combined  with 
the  asters  and  alyssum  if  desired. 

In  order  to  get  a  variety  and  continuous 
season  of  bloom,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  divide 
the  border  into  five  sections,  hor  the  first 
section  plant  mourning  brides.  They  give  a 
wonderful  material  for  bouquets  having  long 
stems.  A  dainty  combination  is  to  plant  the 
lavender  and  pink  varieties.  Next  to  tin 
mourning  brides  a  square  of  ostrich  plume 
or  late  branching  asters.  The  third  section 
might  be  planted  to  colossal  zinnias.  The 
fourth  to  annual  larkspurs,  the  stock  flowered 
form  being  the  finest,  particularly  the  variety 
known  as  lustrous  carmine  or  'Newport  pink. 
The  fifth  section  could  be  admirably  planted 
to  cornflowers.  This  border  will  come  into 
bloom  early  in  June  and  continue  until  frost. 

For  an  edging,  one  of  the  finest  subjects  is 
the  forget-me-not.  Another  is  the  ttffted 
pansy.  The  common  large  pansies  cannot 
be  depended  upon  during  the  hot  weather 

The  old-fashioned  grass  pinks  as  an  edging 
for  a  perennial  border,  with  their  clove 
fragrance  and  myriads  of  flowers,  will  always 
be  favorites.  They  are  usually  found  cata- 
loged as  Dianthus  Plumarius  if  the  old- 
fashioned  name  of  grass  pink  is  not  found  in 
the  catalog. 

The  old-fashioned  hollyhock  is  now  a 
fashionable  and  up-to-date  plant  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  In  the  picture  below  they  make 
a  very  stately  background  for  this  beautiful 
parallel  border.  Hollyhocks  can  Jbe  raised 
from  seed  planted  as  late  as  July  and  reach 
blooming  size  the  next  season.  In  fact,  self- 
sown  hollvocks  often  send  up  a  blooming 
spike  their  second  season.    The  single  holly- 


hocks are  the  most  popular  although  the 
double  varieties  have  a  little  longer  season 
of  bloom.  Seed  planted  any  time  between 
now  and  the  first  of  August  will  provide  a 
fine  display  next  summer. 

Three  showy  little  perennials  which  should 
be  started  now  and  which  are  particularly 
useful  for  carpeting  tulip  or  other  beds  for 
early  spring  bloom,  as  illustrated  on  the  next 
page,  are  the  rock  cress,  gold  dust  and  double 
daisy.  They  are  found  in  catalogs  as  Arabis 
alpina,  Alyssum  saxatile,  and  Bellis  peren- 
nials respectively.  The  rock  cress  covers 
itself  with  sheets  of  snowy  white  flowers  four 
petaled.  The  alyssum  is  a  mass  of  golden 
yellow  spikes  of .  similiarly  shaped  flowers, 
while  the  double  daisy  is  a  mass  of  double 
rosettes  ranging  from  pure  white  to  deep  pink 
and  white-tipped  pink  blooms  from  shinning 
green  leaves. 

The  straw  flowers,  which  are  commonly- 
known  as  everlastings,  are  not  only  pretty 
while  in  bloom  but  they  can  be  dried  and 
will  retain  their  beauty  during  the  winter 
months,  in  fact  the  straw  flower  is  like  its 
name,  everlasting.  These  blooms  are  white 
yellow,  "  orange,  •  red,  carmine,  salmon  and 
violet.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil. 
The  blooms  can  be  cut  and  dried  for  winter. 
They  should  be  suspended  by  a  cord  with  the 
blossoms  down  in  a  cool  place  and  allowed 
to  dry  slowly.  The  everlastings  are  being 
used  in  bouquets  more, than  ever,  especially 
during  the  winter  months. 

These  are  only  suggestions.  Of  course 
everyone  will  use  his  own  ideas  in  planting 
a  flower  garden  for  the  different  gardeners 
like  different  flowers  and  will  choose  the 
favored  ones. 

The  garden  is  always  attractive  if  the  soil 
is  rich  and  free  from  small  weeds.  The 
borders  should  be  kept  as  straight  as  pos- 
sible and  there  should  be  a  distinct  design  in 
all  beds  with  a  border  for  each. 


GROWING  SWEET  PEAS  FOR 
CUT  FLOWERS 

Sweet  peas  arc  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
gifts  we  can  buy  from  the  florist  because 
they  grow  them  to  perfection.  Their  colors 
range  through  the  different  shades  with 
combinations  of  these  colors.  Sweet  Peas 
are  easily  grown  from  the  seed.  A  good 
sized  bed  of  them  will  be  a  delight  in 
the  garden  for  weeks  and  they  will  fur- 
nish plenty  of  cut  flowers. 

The  first  requisite  is  good  seed.  Buy 
the  bulk  seed  as  you  will  find  them  cheaper 
and  you  will  probably  get  fresher  seed. 
Rich  sandy  loam  that  has  been  fertilized 
heavily  the  year  before  is  the  best  soil.  The 
latter  part  of  March  or  the  first  of  April 
is  the  time  to  plant  the  seed  but  in  the 
Northern   States    this   seems   rather  early. 

Dig  a  trench  and  plant  the  seeds  a  foot 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  but  at  the 
same  time  cover  the  seed  an  inch  and  a 
half.  The  trench  can  be  filled  in  after  the 
plants  are  several  inches  high  as  this  gives 
the  plants  more  root  growth  and  they 
have  more  strength  for  larger  and  richer 
colored  blooms.  If  the  seeds  are  planted 
thickly,  when  the  plants  are  blooming  the 
row  will  be  a  mass  of  color,  the  vines  will 
be  easier  to  support,  and  there  will  be  no 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  than 
the.  ones  which  have  been  thinned  out. 

After  planting,  it  won't  be  long  before 
they  will  be  peeping  out  of  the  ground, 
tiny  green  sprigs  with  the  winter  all  around 
them.  At  first  they  will  not  make  much 
headway  but  when  the  sun  shines  warmly, 
they  make  a  good  showing.  Never  allow 
a  -weed  to  steal  the  plant  food  from  them. 
Stir  the  soil  around  them  often.  When 
the  weather  begins  to  get  warmer,  mulch 
them,  using  weeds  that  have  been  pulled 
from  other  parts  of  the  garden.  They 
hold  the  moisture  as  well  as  straw  and  do 
not  make  much  litter,  and  you  will  find 
it  much  easier  to  remove  for  the  hoeing 
which  must  be  continued  until  the  plants 
begin  to  bloom.  . 

The  vines  will  need  support  early.  A 
small  mesh  woven  wire  tacked  to  strong 
posts  having  the  posts  only  the  height  of 
the  vines  makes  a  good  support.  Strong 
cords  tied  to  small  posts  which  you  can 
put  into  the  ground  are  strong  supports 
also.  If  the  plants  are  close  together  they 
will  support  each  other  by  clinging  together 
and  the  effect  of  the  mass  is  striking.  You 
have  a  veritable  hedge  of  blooms  while  a 
scanty  thin  row  always  looks  ragged. 

The  little  tendrills  that  grow  to  help 
the  vine  cling  are  usually  through  coming 
on  the  vines  by  the  time  the  blooms  come 
so  the  blossoms  are  easily  picked. 

Getting  such  an  early  start,  the  plants 
are  seldom  bothered  with  plant  lice,  mildew 
or  other  pests  until  they  are  nearly  through 
blooming.  But  if  signs  of  these  pests  are 
found  spray  with  a  good  solution  prepared 
for  this  purpose. 

Blooms  picked  early  in  the  morning  be- 


This  Test 

Told  Millions  the  way  to  pretty  teeth 


Millions  of  people  have  already 
made  this  simple  ten-day  test.  And 
the  glistening  teeth  you  see  every- 
where now  are  largely  the  result  of 
this  method. 

We  urge  you  to  make  it.  Then  see 
and  feel  how  your  teeth  conditions 
change. 

Must  fight  film 

You  must  fight  film  to  keep  your 
teeth  whiter,  safer  and  cleaner.  Film 
is  that  viscous  cqat  you  feel.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  The  tooth  brush, 
used  in  old  ways,  does  not  remove 
it  all.  So  very  few  people  have  es- 
caped the  troubles  caused  by  film 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.    It   holds  food  substance 


which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  And  all  these  troubles 
have  been  constantly  increasing. 

To  daily  combat  it 

Dental  science  has  for  years  been 
searching  for  a  daily  film  combat- 
ant. It  has  now  been  found.  Care- 
ful tests  under  able  authorities  have 
amply  proved  its  efficiency.  Lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  now  advise 
its  use. 

The  methods  are  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  to 
millions  of  people,  here  and  abroad, 
it  has  brought  a  new  era  in  teeth 
cleaning. 


Ask  for  this  ten-day  test 


Ask  for  a  ten-day  test.  Then 
judge  by  what  you  see  and  feel  how 
much  this  method  means. 

'  Each  use  of  Pepsodent  brings  five 
desired  effects.  It  attacks  the  film  in 
two  efficient  ways.  It  leaves  the 
teeth  so  highly  polished  that  film 
cannot  easily  adhere. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow  — 
Nature's  great  tooth-protecting 
agent.  It  multiplies  the  starch  di- 
gestant  in  the  saliva,  to  digest  starch 
deposits  that  cling  and  may  form 
acid.    It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  au- 
thorities, and  now  advised  by  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere.  All  drug- 
gists supply  the  large  tubes. 


the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

These  results  all  accord  with  mod- 
ern dental  requirements.  Every- 
body, every  day,  should  get  them. 

Send  the  coupon  for  the  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coat  disappears. 
You  will  be  convinced.  Then  the 
benefits  to  you  and  yours  may  be 
life-long  in  extent. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 
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THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  590,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  I1L 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  t«  a  family. 
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.ore  sunrise  are  best  because  the' delicate 
shades  show  the  clearest  and  they  are  heavy 
with  fragrance  which  the  night  dews  have 
distilled. 

COME  ON,  STOCKHOLDERS 
AND  WIVES! 
BEAT  THESE  IF  YOU  CAN! 

We  have  here  two  poems,  one  written  by 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Munson,  wife  of  the  manager 
of  the  Farmers  Grain  Company,  New  Ber- 
lin, 111.,  and  the  other  written  by  Mr.  J. 
Ch'ubbuck,  manager  of  the  Padua  Grain 
Company,  Padua,  111.  Don't  let  the  man- 
agers and  their  wives  get  ahead  of  you. 
Send  in  your  poems  and  let  them  see  what 
.you  can  do.     Address  Home  Editor. 

BABY 

Oh'  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  my  sweet,  cooing  babe. 
With   your  roguish  blue  eyes  and  your  soft,  dimpled 

cheek;  . 
With   your   running  pug   nose,   and  dear  lips 

ne'er  fade;  ,  „ 

With  your  hiisi/  white  hands  and  your  dear  little  feet; 
With  your  wably,  wably  little  pink  toes. 
Peeping  out  from  robes  where  firelight  glows. 

How  I  wonder  if  angels  are  watching  your  smile. 
Or  are  parting  your  lips  in  that  wavering  curve: 
If  on  cheeks  they  are  dropping  fresh  roses,  the  while 
They  are  posing  your  dear  little  hands  that  we  serve; 
Arc  they  watching  wably,  wably  little  pink  toes. 
Peeping  out  from  robes  where  firelight  glows? 

May  the  Father  of  Love  ever  guide  and  protect. 

My  dear  babe  from  the  shod**  of  Earth's  sins  that 

we  greet;  • 
May  your  life  all  along  the   broad  way  but  reflect 
.[  safe  path  through  the  shades  for  your  dear  little 

feet 

With  their  wably,   wably.  wably   little   pink  toes. 
Peeping  out  from  robes  where  the  firelight  glows. 
— Written  by  J.  Chubbuck.  Manager, 
'The  Padua  Grain  Company,  Padua,  III. 


FARMER  ?  NEVER  !  MAN  A  GER  ? 
OH,  BOY! 

Now  just  take  the  case  of  Good  Farmer  Ben — 

He  had  an  old  Dodge — pretty  good  car,  but  then — 

His  neighbor  had  bought  a  big  new  sedan. 

And  says  Ben  to  himself,  "Well!  If  he-can,  I  ran!" 

■■Now,"  sez  he,   "my  crops  for  this  year  are  fine, 
"I'll  sure  have  the  money  in  plenty  of  time." 
So  he  signed  up  a  note  and  he  rode  in  the  car — 
Hut.  alas,  golden  dreams  don't  travel  very  far. 

The  market  was  bum,  the  corn  crop  was  bad, 
He  couldn't  raise  the  money,  so  they'  took  that  new 
"Cad." 

Now,   the  MANAGER — he  has  no  such  troubles. 

For  all  his  Cadillacs  are  only  in  bubbles! 

He  rides  in  a  flivver  and  don't  care  a  bit; 

For  why  should  he  worry?  The  Company  bought  it! 

Oh!  The  farmer's  li)e  is  one  endless  worry ; 
He  does  all  the  work  while  the  Manager  gets  the 
glory. 

No  matter  which  way  he  may  turn  to  run. 
Someone  else  comes  along  and  cops  all  the  fun! 

For  the  grasshoper  gets  the  farmer's  grass. 

The  bumblebee  gets  all  his  honey; 

The  hired  man  steals  away  his  lass. 

And  Sears,  Roebuck  gets  all  his  money! 

— Written  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Munson,  wife  of  the  man- 

ai/er  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Company,  New  Berlin,  III. 


His  Natural  Inquiry 

"Women  are  killing  their  husbands  entire- 
ly too  often,  today!"  said  Prof.  Pate,  laying 
down  his  paper. 

"\  ery  likely,"  replied  J.  Fuller  Gloom. 
I'ut  about  how  often  in  your  judgment, 
professor,  should  a  woman  kill  her  hus- 
band?" 


There  Was  A  Reason 
Mrs.  Dix. — "I  was  ashamed  of  you,  Eph- 
riam,  to  see  you  dust  the  chair  you  sat  on 
at  Mrs.  Henshaw's.    I  saw  her  little  boy 
watching  you." 

Dix  —"I  saw  him,  too.  I'm  too  old  a  fish 
to  be  caught  on  a  bent  pin."— Blighty  (Lon- 
don) 


THE  SUMMER  WASH  DRESSES 

What  could  be  more  refreshing  on  a 
sultry  afternoon,  after  a  strenuous  morn- 
ing, than  a  pretty  crisp  organdy  dress? 
The  organdy  dress  pictured  here  is  most 
becoming  to  its  wearer  and  is  a  very  pretty 
model.  It  is  simple  and  could  be  made  by 
the  most  inexperienced  seamstress. 

Recently  we  have  made  a  special  survey 
of  the  new  materials  and  found  some  very 
delightful  patterns  in  french  and  tissue 
gingham.  The  gingham  will  be  more  pop- 
ular than  ever  this  year  and  the  patterns 
are  even  prettier  than  heretofore. 

The  novelty  voiles  which  were  worn  so 
much  last  year  tire  again  the  vogue.  They 
are  shown  in  light  colors  and  also  in  dark 
colors  with  a  light  figure.  There  are  some 
shades  of  solid  colors  but  they  will  not  be 
worn  very  much. 


The  styles  for  the  summer  dresses  are 
shown  early  this  season  and  as  the  styles 
will  not  change,  the  dress  can  be  made 
early  in  the  season  with  complete  assurance 
of  being  in  style  when  you  take  that  pleas- 
ure trip  this  summer.  One  would  certainly 
prefer  to  sew  during  the  cools  days  of 
spring. 

The  prettiest  of  a''!  materials  seems  to 
be  the  organdy.    There  is  something  about 
organdy   which   reminds  one   of   a   flower — 
perhaps  because  it  is  being  used  to  make 
the  pretty  artificial  flowers  this  spring.  This 
material  is  easy  to  sew,  and  if  the  pattern 
calls  for  hemstitching  that  can  be  omitted 
by  substituting  tucks  or  ruffles.    Where  the 
pattern  calls  for  picot  edging,  a  bias  bind- 
ing is  just  as  good  looking  and  is  preferred 
by  some  on  account  of  being  more  serv- 
iceable.   The  picot  edging  does  not  launder 
very  well,  and  will  invariably  curl  under. 
The  bias  strips  are  easy  to  sew  on  and 
can  be  made  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ruffle.    If  a  collar  is  being  made  about  five 
or  six  inches  wide  the  bias,  binding  should 
be  half  an  inch  wide.  This  would  mean  to 
cut  the  piece  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  as 
it  will  be  the  same  on  both  sides.  The  collar 
is  single  when  this  method  is  used.  The 
same  size  can  be  used  on  deep  cuffs.  Now 
if  you  were  going  to  make  a  ruffle,  it  would 
be  best  to  hem  it  if  you  are  going  to  use 
it  cut  on  the  bias.    However,  the  ruffles 
can  be  cut  either  way. 
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The  gingham  dresses  are  trimmed  with 
organdy  and  so  are  the  voile  dresses.  A 
plain  house  dress  can  be  made  very  attrac- 
tive with  a  collar  and  cuffs  and  a  sash  of 
organdy. 

By  making  the  wash  dress,  one  can  save 
possibly  half  as  it  costs  the  same  to  have 
a  wash  dress  as  it  does  to  have  any  other 
kind  of  .a  dress  made. 

Now  these  pretty  organdy,  gingham  and 
voile  dresses  are  not  only  for  mother  and 
big  sister  but  for  the  little  girl  as  well.  Or- 
gandy is  being  used  for  children  of  all  ages 
and  is  very  pretty.  They  are  showing  or- 
gandy dresses  in  dark  colors  for  the  young- 
ster but  the  light  colors  are  always  best. 

A  pretty  way  to  make  a  gingham  dress 
for  the  small  girl  is  to  smock  it  with  a  con- 
trasting color.  The  smocking  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  do  and  adds  much  to  the  dress. 
A  hat  may  be  made  to  match  and  can  be 
smocked  too.  The  seashore  dress  is  very 
becoming  to  the  little  tots  about  three  or 
four  year  olds.  These  dresses  are  made 
with  a  little  one  piece  dress  with  butterfly 
sleeves  and  are  about  three  inches  shorter 
than  the  bloomers.  Instead  of  using  an 
elastic  in  the  bottom  of  the  bloomers,  make 
a  band  about  an  inch  wide  and  tight  enough 
to  stay  above  the  knee.  This  dress  can  be 
made  without  a  pattern. 

There  is  no  need  of  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  summer  hats.  The  prettiest 
kind  of  a  hat  is  a  hat  to  match  the  dress. 
If  an  organdy  dress  is  being  worn,  why 
not  have  an  organdy  hat  to  match?  These 
hats  are  not  difficult  to  make  and  look 
better  than  a  fancy  hat. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

Corn  Meal  for  Cleaning 

Anyone  who  has  a  cream  separator  stand- 
ing on  a  linoleum  covered  floor  knows  that 
the  floor  will  get  greasy  from  the  spray 
from  the  cream  spout,  also  other  ways.  In 
cleaning  my  separator  the  other  day,  I 
accidentally  spilled  some  corn,  meal  out 
of  a  sack  and  in  wiping  it  up  with  a  damp 
cloth,  I  found  that  it  took  all  grease  and 
dirt  from  the  linoleum  much  better  than  the 
warm  water  I  had  been  using  or  anything 
else  I  had  ever  tried. — E.  B.  C. 

Bathing  Baby 

I  found  that  baby  would  slip  around  while 
being  bathed  on  my  lap  so  I  placed  the 
baby  on  a  pillow  in  my  lap  and  it  was  a 
great  help  in  keeping  the  baby  in  my  lap. — 
M.  L. 

Tightening  the  Machine  Band 
Pour  a  few  drops  of  castor  oil  on  the 
band  and  run  the  machine  for  a  few  minutes 
and  it  will  be  as  tight  as  if  a  piece*  had 
been  removed. — C.  B. 

Preserve  Hot  Water  Bottles 

Fill  the  hot  water  bottle  with  air  and 
cork  tightly  then  hang  in  a  cool  dry  place. 
This  keeps  the  walls  of  the  bottle  from 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other  and  pre- 
vents deterioration  and  decay. — H.  R. 

When  You  Cannot  Go  to  Sleep 

A  towel  wrung  out  of  cold  water  and 
bound  around  the  throat  will  put  one  to 
sleep  in  a  very  short  time. — Mrs.  H.  R. 

To  Steiv  Rhubarb 

Add  one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  well  beaten 
egg  and  stir.  Pour  this  mixture  over  about 
three  pints  of  uncooked  rhubarb,  put  on  fire 
and  let  it  come  slowly  to  a  boiling  point, 
allow  it  to  boil  about  five  minutes.  This 
method  will  save  sugar  and  gives  a  delic- 
ious flavor  to  the  rhubarb.  Housewive- 
who  are  opening  their  rhubarb  canned  by 
the  cold-pack  method  will  find  this  a  very 
useful  method. — E.  A. 
Starting  the  Garden  Plants  Indoors 

Plants  such  as  celery,  tomatoes  and  cab- 
bage which  you  wish  to  start  growing  early 
should  be  planted  in  old  pans  which  are  not 


send  a  postal 

or  Coupon  for  PHILIPSBORN'S  Style  Book 

Big  Savings  Guaranteed 


LOWEST  PRICES  IN  U.S.A 

On  Ready -to -Wear,  for  the  Entire  Family 


2X4900X 

$1498 


There  are  a  thousand  amazing  bargains  for  mothers  and  daughters, 
fathers  and  sons  —  everybody  from  grown-ups  down  to  the  little  "kiddie*"  — 
PHILIPSBORN'S  280-page  Style  Book  — sent  free  for  a  post  card  request. 

We  GUARANTEE  big  savings  on  Spring  wearing  apparel.  Com- 
parison proves  our  prices  lowest  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


MENS  Himsnad 

All  Wool  SEBGE  SUIT 

s^lS      Prepaid  MTm 

2X4900X— Philipsborn's  Are 
Determined  to  Force  a  Radical 
Reduction  in  the  Cost  of  Living 
by  Makins  Sensationally  Low 
Prices  on  All  Their  High  Class 
Men's  Clothing. 

Here  19  an  example  of  our 
amazing  bargains:  Men'ssuit 
made  of  100%  all  wool  serge 
in  a  rich  navy  blue  that  is 
absolutely  fast  color.  Popular 
double-breasted  model  suitable 
for  young  men  and  men  who 
want  real  style  and  snap.  First 
class  tailoring  — lined  with  fine 
quality  alpaca.  Satisfaction  abso- 
lutely guaranteed.  Note  illustration 
showingdouble-breastedstyle.slight- 
ly  form-fitting,  regular  flap  pockets 
and  cash  pocket-  Vest  in  collarless 
style  with  five  buttons-  Trousers  with 
belt  loops,  with  either  plain  or  cuff 
bottom. 

Color:  Navy  blue  only.  Sizes;  Chest  • 
34  to  42;  waist ,  30  to  40;  inseam,  30  to  34- 
Price,  prepaid  to  your  home,  $14.98 


ALL  WOOL 
SERGE  DRESS 

Spring  Model 
Actual  Value  $  15  ftu*  W  < 

8X14002X  — This  Smart, 
Stylish,  Serviceable  AL 
WOOL  SERGE  FROCK 
Is  a  Striking  Example 
of  the  Bargains 
OfferedinPhilipi- 
born's  280-page 
Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Style  and 
Shopping  Guide. 
It  is  one  of  the 
.  season's  newest  al- 
most distinctive  models- 
Designed  in  long-waisted 
style  and  loosely  held  at 
waistline  by  stylish  sash 

belt  of  self  material.  New  style 
embroidery  decorates  blouse  in 
latest  fashion. 

Full  box-plaited  skirt  mounted 
at  hip  line.    This  beautiful 
dress  is    convincing  proof 
that  Philipsborn's  offer  the 
smartest  styles  at  lowest 
prices  in  America. 
Color:  Navy  blue  only. 
Sizes:  Bust,  34  to  44. 
Price,  prepaid  to  your 
home  $6.98 


EASTER  IS 
EARLY 

March  27th 
Get  . 
Ready 
NOW 


THOUSAND 
BARGAINS 

in  This  FREE  Book 

Don't  buy  a  thing  for 
Spring  until  you  get 

PHILIPSBORN'S  FREE 
280-page  Style  and 
Shopping  Guide. 

Everything  is  new 
for   Spring  -  every 
style  is  different 
Big    savings  on 
every  page  of 
this  "Book  of 
a  Thousand 
Bargains." 

SendCou 
or  Posta 
today. 


We  Undersell 
on  Everything 

This  is  a  sweeping  statement, 
but  we  are  prepared  to  prove 
it.  Philipsborn's  prices 
speak  for  themselves.  The 
price  on  every  article  in 
our   280-page  Style 
Book  has  been  cut 
to  the  bone.  Get 
your  share  of 
the  savings. 


We  Prepay  All 
Charges  Everywhere 

We  make  "this  wide-open  offer  of  FREE  DELIVERY  on 
everything  in  our  Catalog.    Our  prices  are  lowest  — first, 
last  and  all  the  time. 

MAIL.  FREE  BOOK  COUPON  TODAY 

PHILIPSBORNS 

DEPARTMENT  807  CHICAGO 


Mail 
/This  Coupon 
Today 

PHILIPSBORN'S 

/    Dept.  SOV  Chicago 

|HSr\/'   Gentlemen:  Please  send  Philipsborn's  280- 
™^ s      page  Style  and  Shopping  Guide  for  Spring  and 
*    Summer  —  "The  Book  of  a  Thousand  Bargains.' 

^HF'    Name   _  

X      Post  Office  State  _ 

Street  or  P.  O.  Box  No  _ 
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being  used.  Fill  the  pans  with  good  fertile 
soil,  put  in  an  oven  which  is  hot  enough 
to  bake  and  let  the  pan  remain  there  for 
about  an  hour.  Then  take  the  pan  from  the 
oven  and  let  it  get  perfectly  cold.  Moisten 
the  ground  good  and  then  it  is  ready  for 
the  seeds.  The  idea  of  baking  the  soil  first 
is  to  kill  the  weed  seeds  which  always  come 
up  with  the  plants  and  some  times  choke 
them  out.— M.  B.  F. 


How  He  Arranged  It 
"Bobby,  did  you  wash  your  face  before 
the  music  teacher  came?" 
"Yes'm." 

"And  vour  hands?"  , 
"Ycs'nV' 

"And  your  ears?" 

"Well,  ma"  said  Bobby,  judicially,  I 
washed  the  one  that  would  be  next  to 
her." 


The  Easy  Way 

Stranger. — "I  suppose  this  new  highway 
built  right  in  front  of  the  house  has  bene- 
fited you  a  lot?" 

Lazy  Farmer.— "Wa-al,  in  a  way,  yes.  In 
the  old  days  Martha  had  to  fricassee  her 
own  chickens.  Now  the  automobiles  do  it 
for  her." 


Marital  Tact 

She.— "How  do  I  compare  with  your 
mother's  record?" 

He— "No  comparison  at  all.  Your  fusses 
are  nothing  to  the  ones  mother  used  to  make." 


Loyalty  to  Public  Service 


Almost  daily  something 
happens,  somewhere  in  this 
broad  land,  that  strikingly 
proves  the  loyalty  and  de- 
votion of  Bell  Telephone 
employees. 

Storm,  flood,  fire,  tornado, 
explosion,  wreck  are  met  in  a 
manner  that  emphasizes  the 
spirit  of  service  underlying 
the  daily  work  of  telephone 
people. 

This  loyalty,  this  thought 
of  "service  first",  is  more  than 
devotion  to  an  organization, 
great  and  fine  as  that  may 
be.  It  is  devotion  to  the 
whole  telephone  democracy, 
to  the  millions  who  form 


the  telephone  -  using  public. 

And  it  is  this  same  spirit  of 
responsibility  to  the  people 
which  has  strengthened  thou- 
sands of  telephone  employees 
during  the  hard  period  of 
after-war  reconstruction. 

This  spirit  of  service  is  be- 
ing handed  on  to  the  new 
employees  who  have  come  to 
help  us  meet  the  enlarged  de- 
mands now  being  made  upon 
the  telephone. 

If  all  the  facts  were 
known,  workers  such  as  these 
would  receive  nothing  but  ap- 
preciation and  encourage- 
ment from  the  public. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 
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Custard  Cake 

V/2  cups  flour.  3  eggs. 

1  cup  sugar  Vt,  cup  milk. 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder  rounded. 

3  tablespoons  butter  (heaping). 

1  teaspoonful  of  almond  flavoring. 
Method : 

Sift  flour  and  baking  powder  three  times. 
Separate  egg  whites  and  heat  whites  first  then 
the  yolks.  Cream  butter  and  sugar.  Add 
yolks  of  eggs  to  butter  and  sugar  then  add 
flour  and  milk  alternately.  Last  of  all  add 
the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Do  not  beat  the 
whites  in,  just  fold  them  in  lightly,  then  add 
the  flavoring.  Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven 
for  20  minutes.    Make  two  layers. 

Lemon  Filling 

1  lemon  and  grated  rind. 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  flour. 

1  cup  sugar. 

1  egg  well  beaten. 

1  cup  hot  water. 

Mix  sugar  and  lemon;  add  egg  and  mix 
thoroughly,  then  add  the  flour,  and  last  of  all 
the  hot  water.  Cook  in  a  "double  boiler  un- 
til thick  enough  to  pour  on  the  cake  without 
running  off  the  sides.  Use  lemon  only  for 
filling,  then  use  chocolate  or  cream  filling  for 
the  top.  'Be  careful  when  using  the  lemon 
filling  that  the  top  layer  does  not  slide  off. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Make  Chocolate 
Frosting 

Put  the  desired  amount  of  chocolate  in  a 
double  boiler  and  let  it  melt.  Take  a  cup  of 
powdered  sugar  and  sift  it,  then  add  enough 
milk  to  make  the  frosting  thick  enough.  Add 
the  chocolate  and  mix  well.  This  is  a  very 
quick  way  to  make  chocolate  frosting. 


OKLAHOMA  FARM  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS TOGETHER 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
and  being  ready  for  the  1921  crop  move- 
ment.     **:  ,,,,/- 

Section  Seventeen  of  the  Wheat  Growers 
plan  and  agreement  provides:  "(a)  The 
subscriber  agrees  (1)  to  execute  when  re- 
quested by  the  Association,  a  Marketing 
Agreement  in  terms  substantially  the  same 
as  those  set  forth  in  the  agreement  here- 
with embodied;  or  (2)  at  the  option  ot 
the  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  following  Marketing  Agree- 
ment." 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Wheat 
Growers  therefore  by  virtue  of  the  above 
section  expect  to  go  ahead  with  the  tak- 
ing of  contracts,  and  that  THE  CON- 
TRACT ADOPTED  AT  CHICAGO 
\PRIL  6,  shall  be  the  one  to  be  the  final 
contract  for  Oklahoma,  and  that  such  ftna 
contract  when  adopted  in  definite  and  final 
terms  shall  be  substituted  for  all  contracts 
made  before  that  time.  In  other  words 
there  will  be  but  ONE  PLAN,  and  ONE 
KIND  OF  CONTRACT  following  the  Chi- 
cago Convention. 

Having  reached  this  agreement,  I  feel 
that  it  is  very  essential  that  the  Co-op- 
erative Elevator  Companies  of  Oklahoma 
be  notified  of  the  recent  developments  in 
harmonious  agreement,  and  consider  fur- 
ther that  any  contracts  now  signed  will 
further  the  entire  work  to  that  extent,  and 
the  agreement  of  .final  contracts  .all  being 
made  in  harmony,  all  based  on  the  common 
plan  adopted  at  Chicago,  that  the  delay 
in  .signing,  that  the  Co-operative  Grain  Deal- 
ers have  advised  need  not  longer  be  con- 
sidered. In  fact  that  working  together  we 
can  very  much  further  the  working  effect 
of.  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  Plan  by 
having  much  -of  the  pheliminary  contact 
procuring  done  at  this  time.    The  Commit- 


tee  of  Seventeen  does  not  make  Pooling 
compulsory.  J.  W.  MURPHY, 

Secretary  of  Farmers  Co-operative  Grain 
Dealers  Association  of  Oklahoma. 
Approved: 

T.  J.  GOOLD, 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 
Oklahoma  Wheat  Growers  Association. 
UNITED  WE  STICK, 
DIVIDED  WE'RE  STUCK. 


Pursuant  to  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  January  Convention  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Oklahoma,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  legislature,  the  State  Corporation  Com- 
mission and  others  to  make  plans  for  the 
fight  to  correct  tariffs  on  grain  from 
points  in  Oklahoma  to  the  Gulf  for  ex- 
port. During  the  first  part  of  the  ses- 
sion with  the  committee  from  the  legisla- 
ture, etc.,  the  question  of  whether  farmers 
would  carry  out  their  fight  successfully 
was  questioned  by  those  state  leaders.  Dele- 
gates from  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation, however,  were  able  to  convince 
them  that  farmers  had  been  making  success- 
ful fights  in  adjustment  of  freight  rates 
and  as  a  result  support  was  promised. 

As  a  first  step  toward  getting  a  readjust- 
ment of  these  rates,  the  State  Corporation 
Commission  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  which 
those  rates  were  attacked.  It  is  expected 
that  the  State  Legislature  will  appropriate 
$50,000  to  carry  this  fight. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  rate  on 
flour  from  Arkansas  City,  Kansas  or  Enid, 
Oklahoma  to  New  Orleans  is  50c  per  cwt. 
while  the  rate  from  Kansas  City  right 
through  Arkansas  City  or  Enid  is  only  38c. 
This  makes  it  impossible  for  Oklahoma 
millers  or  elevators  to  pay  as  much  for 
wheat  as  Kansas  mills  or  elevators.  A  re- 
adjustment of  this  situation  would  mean 
from  three  to  five  million  dollars  for  Okla- 
homa farmers. 

Insurance  Proposition  Developing 

Mr.  Donnati,  of  Chicago,  met  with  our 
Board  March  16th,  and  also  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
Hartford  State  Agent.  They  will  at  once 
proceed  to  check  up  on  rates  for  all  our 
properties  and  make  up  a  proposition.  Our 
board  tentatively  accepted  the  proposition 
made.  It  is  the  understanding  that  we 
can  not  sell  the  Insurance  unless  we  can  offer 
our  companies  as  good  as  the  mutuals  offer.  I 
am  to  be  appointed  as  agent  for  the  Hartford 
Company  on  these  risks,  and  the  usual 
agent's  commission  to  come  to  me,  with  the 
understanding,  of  course,  with  our  asso- 
ciation that  it  is  association  funds  and 
helps  out  in  general  expenditures.  It  ought 
to  pay  my  salary  and  let  me  get  off  of  the 
auditing,  and  put  in  my  time,  ALL  MY 
TIME,  at  much  needed  work.  I  realize  how 
nuich  I  need  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
secretary  work  instead  of  auditing  so  much. 

We  will  get  our  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000.00  through  alright  it  seems  for  the  fight 
on  the  railroad  rates  in  Oklahoma.  It  is 
the  plan  that  Clifford  Thorne  will  be  em- 
ployed by  the  corporation  commissioners 
to  look  after  the  case.— J.  W.  MURPHY. 


STARS  AND  METEORS! 

Here  is  a  bit  of  conversation  that  oc- 
curred between  scenes  during  the  mak- 
ing of  a  recent  picture.  It  was  between 
two  women,  one  of  whom  had  a  little 
better  part  then  the  other. 

"Please  remember,"  said  this  one, 
who  by  the  way,  was  a  trifle  thin,  "that 
I  am  the  woman  star  of  this  picture." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  other,  eyeing 
the  long,  slim  figure,  "but  you'd  look 
better,  my  dear,  if  you  were  a  little 
meteor." 


(Reproduced  from  actual  photographs  of  IIOOSIBR  TILE  Buildings) 

HOOSIER  SILO  SERVICE 

Offers  a  complete  line  of  Permanent  Farm  Buildings 

Build  your  farm  structures  for  PERMANENCE  with  HOOSIER  Hol- 
low Tile.  Note  the  great  advantage  of  HOOSIER  Tile  over  ordinary 
construction:  (I)  mortar-locking  joint,  (2)  dovetail  grooves  and 
bed-joint;  (3)  strong  corner  braces.  Four-walled  silo  tile  of  fire  clay, 
with  ample  air  space.  Building  tile  has  five  walls  and  corner  braces. 
We  furnish  steel  cable  for  reinforcing, 
giving  double  strength  of  solid  rod. 


Build  Your  Co-Operative 
Elevators  of  HOOSIER 
Glazed  Tile 

The  best  material  you  can  use 
for     permanent  construction. 
Write    for    our    literature  on 
HOOSIER  Tile  for  all  farm 
buildings.     If  we  have  no 
representative  near  you,  or- 
der -through   your  co-oper- 
ative elevator  manager.  We 
guarantee  quick  service  and 
complete  satisfaction. 

HOOSIER  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  C  621 


Hoosier  Tile  Elevator 
Farmers'   Elevator  Co. 

Roddick, 
Illinois 


Albany, 
Ind. 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machines  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 

621    Occidental   Bldg.  Fort  Branch, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  .   *  Indiana 
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FOR  SALE  REASONABLE! 

One  sixteen-inch  Attrition  Mill, 
ne  twenty-five  horse  power  Steam 
Engine.  Both  in  excellent  shape. 
Write  for  prices.  The  Bascom  Ele- 
vator &  Supply  Co.,  Bascom,  Ohio. 


T.»»iMttOBT  speciaj.  nmni  Just  out 

♦ontalning  1921  facta  of  olover  land  In  Mari- 
nette County,  Wisconsin.  If  for  *  home  w 
mm  an  Investment  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
mod  farm  lands  where  farmers  pow  rlof 
•end  at  once  for  this  special  number  of  Land- 

olory.    It  Is  free  on  request.  Address  Mid- 

mori-*lohle  Land  Oc  364  Sktdmom-nUbk 
mi&t.,  Marinette,  Wis. 


HUNDREDS  PERMANENT  U.  S. 
GOVERNMENT  positions  open  to  men, 
women,  girls,  over  17.  Commence  $135 
month.  Raise  to  $190  month.  Vacation  with 
full  pay.  Steady.  No  layoffs.  Inside  or  out- 
side work  Common  education  sufficient. 
Pull  unnecessary.  Experience  unnecessary. 
List  of  positions  open  sent  free.  Write  im- 
mediately, Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  J117, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE 
By  Owner 

240  acre*  til  rich  tillable  soli.  100  acre*  under 

cultivation,  rest  Kentucky  blue  grass  pasture,  two 
houses  all  and  eight  rooms,  horse  barn  64  by  64 
ft,  hay  barn  63  by  48  ft.  with  (pare  for  cattle 
shelter,  5.000  bushel  corn  crib,  silo  13  by  35  ft. 
farm  scales,  two  hog  houses  with  cement  floors,  many 
small  buildings,  two  cisterns,  three  wells,  fine  water, 
excellent  shade,  buildings  valued  $14,000.00.  Build- 
ings half  mile  center  of  One  town  with  high  school, 
two  banks,  two  elevators,  fine  churches  and  business 
blocks,  brick  paved  street,  on  oiled  trails  from  Kansas 
City. 

Complete  Stock  Farm  for  Sale  by  Oxtmer, 
an  Office  Man. 
Want  One-fourth  Cash,  Balance  Six  Per 
Cent.    Shown  on  Appointment  , 

H.  C.  McLAIN,  Owner 
706  Victor  Bid?.,        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANTED  WOMEN 

Become  Dress  Designers.  $45  week. 
Learn  while  earning.  Sample  lessons 
free.  FranWin  Institute,  Dept.  J983, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Want  to  hear  from  owner  hav- 
ing business  for  sale.  State  cash 
price  and  particulars.  John  J. 
Black,  202nd  St.,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


A  typical  homeless  Serbian 
boy — stumbling  toward  man- 
hood-one of  the  200,000  war- 
orphaned  children.  Unless 
we  lend  him  a  hand  he  is 
doomed  to  vagrancy,  ignor- 
ance, misery  and  bitterness. 


Homeless! 

unless  you  help 

For  $6  a  month— $72  a  year— you  can  support 
the  adoption  of  a  homeless,  parentless  Serbian 
child  and  give  him  a  decent  chance  in  life. 
50,000  war  orphans  need  this  help.  A  $7Z  con- 
tribution will  place  one  child  in  a  Serbian  family 
home  for  a  year,  give  him  clothing,  medical 
attention  and  schooling.  Your  aid  — to  whatever 
extent  —  is  desperately  needed.  Full  accounting 
returned.  Send  a  month's  contribution  today  to 
Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association 
7  West  Eighth  Street      :  New  York  City 


HANS  MOELLER,  Pres. 


J!  C.  LOCMIN,  Secy. 


Farmers  National  Co-Opcrativc 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 

INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 
Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 

Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause 
Now  Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra 

Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


NORTH  DAKOTA  CONVEN- 
TION REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

sincere  thanks  to  the  American  Co-operative 
Journal  and  the  American  Co-operative  Man- 
ager of  Chicago,  and  the  Co-operative  Manager 
and  Farmer  of  Minneapolis  for  their  hearty  co- 
operation and  efforts  in  our  behalf,  also  the 
dally  press  of  our  state. 

Permit  Hedging  in  500  Bushel  Lots 

Whereas,  It  is  difficult  to  secure  adequate 
protection  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  small 
quantities  of  grain  under  the  present  minimum 
of  1,000  bushels  possibly  to  be  used  In  hedging, 


Thanks — Jimtown 


Be  it  resolved,  That  we  ask  the  Chamber  of 
commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  so  change  their 
rules  as  to  enable  dealers  to  hedge  in  500-bushel 
lots  as  a  minimum  instead  of  1,000-bushel  lots 
as  is  now  required. 

Regrets  at  Gaulke's  Absence 

Whereas,  It  has  been  impossible  for  our  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  M.  C.  Gaulke,  to  be  present  during 
our  convention  on  account  of  necessary  absence 
from  the  state, 

Be  It  resolved,  That  we  express  our  regrets 
at  his  inability  to  be  present  during  our  con- 
vent-ion. 

Go  Slow  in  Changing  Market  Ma- 
chinery by  Legislation 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  financial  cri- 
sis through  which  this  country  and  the  world 
at  large  is  passing  in  adjusting  business  from 
war  conditions,  we  look  with  displeasure  on  any 
legislation  by  Congress  or  state  legislation  that 
will  seriously  change  and  interfere  with  present 
marketing  machinery,  and  we  fear  that  if  the 
Wilkinson  bill  or  any  similar  legislation  in 
Minnesota  is  passed,  it  will  be  disastrous  to 
grain  growing  interests  in  the  Northwest,  and 
we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  legislators  in  our 
sister  state  to  leave  our  present  marketing 
machinery  alone  until  a  better  system  is  de- 
vised and  adopted  by  farmers  organizations. 
Thanks — Jimtown!  _ 
Be  it  resolved,  That  we  appreciate  highly  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Jamestown  and  the  citizens  of  that 
fair  city  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  our  stay,  and  that  we 
pledge  to  them  our  hearty  support  in  the  build- 
ing within  this  splendid  state  of  a  common- 
wealth of  prosperous,  peace-loving  and  law-re- 
speoting  people. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 
In  the  evening  the  Grain  Men's  Association 
of  North  Dakota  gave  the  delegates  an  excel- 
lent banquet.  This  association  consists  of  ele- 
vator supply  people  and  grain  merchants  of  the 
Northwest.  The  banquet  was  very  excellent  and 
was  most  heartily  appreciated  as  well  as  the 
spicy  talks  which  followed  it. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  at  Devil's 
Lake. 


KITCHEN  KINKS 

To  prevent  baked  apples  from  looking 
wrinkled  when  cool,  boil  them  until  they 
have  expanded  enough  to  crack  open,  then 
put  them  in  the  oven  and  bake  them.  They 
will  then  remain  round  and  smooth  and 
will  be  more  juicy.— C.  M.  E.,  Prairie  City, 
la. 

Bottle  Vases 

Some  of  the  long  bottles  would  make 
beautiful  vases  if  it  was  not  for  the  small 
neck.  This  can  be  remedied  by  dipping  a 
cord  in  turpentine  and  wrapping  it  around 
the  bottle  several  times  at  the  place  where 
you  wish  the  neck  removed.  Then  touch  a 
lighted  match  to  the  cord  and  the  neck 
will  break  off. — D.  B.,  Prairie  City,  Ta. 

Labels  for  Jelly 
Jeily  labels  frequently  become  moist  in 
the  cellar  and  drop  off  from  the  glasses, 
leaving  you  to  guess  their  contents.  To 
avoid  this,  pour  paraffine  over  the  jelly,  and 
while  it  is  still  hot,  drop  your  label  in.'  The 
paper  will  become  embedded  enough  to 
hold  it  firmly.  Kven  if  it  should  be  suD- 
merged,  you  can  easily  read  the  name 
through  the  paraffine.— Mrs.  M.  B.,  Ohio, 
111. 
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The  Fence  Post  Expert 


In  the  Bright  Light 

The  Century  "T"  Steel  Fence 
Post  Painted  Red 

Makes  a  wonderful  looking  fence  and 
one  that  will  last  for  over  twenty  years  on 
account  of  the  rust  resisting  quality  of  high 

carbon  steel  used  in  the  making,  not  only  does  it  look  well  and  last  long  but 
the  time  saved  in  building  a  fence  with  CENTURY  "T"  STEEL  POSTS  is 
well  worth  considering,  and  your  fence  repair  troubles  are  over. 
The  Half  Moon  Anchor  helps  in  driving  the  post  straight,  with  more  anchorage  and  assists  in 
holding  the  post  in  a  rigid  position. 

The  Best  in  Fence  Post  Investment 

The  cost  of  CENTURY  "T"  STEEL  POST  places  them  within  easy  reach  of  every  farmer. 
Before  buying  your  next  lot  of  fence  posts  be  sure  and  consult  Funk  Bros.  Fence  Post  expert 
he  can  give  you  some  very  valuable  information  on  fence  post  construction.    He  has  spen 
most  of  his  years  in  producing  better  fence  for  the  farm.    His  knowledge  on  the  subject  will 
gladly  be  conveyed  to  you  for  the  asking. 

The  Century  "T"  Steel  Fence  Post  is  Fully  Guaranteed 

FUNK  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 


Farmers!  Build  Your  Grain 
Elevator  as  you  build  your 
grain  business — to  last  for 
generations 


V/OUR  faith  in  the  great  principle  of 
*  co-operation  is  building  for  genera- 
dons  yet  unborn.  Your  children's 
children  will  market  their  grain  at  the 
elevators  which  you  are  now  construct- 
ng  if  you  select  time-resisting  Natco 
4ollow  Tile. 

Natco  Glazed  Silo  Channel  Tile  makes  ideal 
grain  bins.  The  wide,  deep  channels  are  rein- 
rorced  with  strong  steel  bands,  lapped  to  provide 
maximum  strength  when  firmly  set  in  mortar, 
rhe  smooth,  glazed  surfaces  absolutely  exclude 
moisture  and  permit  the  grain  to  settle  easily  and 
naturally.  Rats,  mice  and  other  grain-destroying 
vermin  are  forever  shut  out.  Still-air  spaces  in 
the  walls  prevent  sudden  changes  in  temperature. 


Once  up,  Natco  Grain  Bins  and  Warehouses 
require  no  further  outlay — no  painting  or  repairs. 
They  are  decidedly  the  most  economical  in  the 
long  run. 

We  have  an  interesting  bulletin — "The  Natco 
Grain  Bin" — which  shows  many  practical  details. 
Shall  we  send  it  to  you? 


The  National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1251  Fulton  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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"Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  saith  the  Lord." 

"I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword." 

Co-operators  will  do  well  to  remember  that  Christ  was 
crucified  by  his  own  people  because  he  interfered  with 
an  established  order.  Anyone  who  expects  to  find  co- 
operative progress  composed  of  a  bed  of  roses  will  find 
that  those  who  help  in  any  effort  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  whole  people  will  probably  walk  on  a  rocky  road, 
bear  a  heavy  cross  and  wear  a  crown  of  thorns. 


This  is  a  good  time  for  farmers  elevators  to  remember 
the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in." 


When  a  man  talks  very  loud  about  what  he  wishes  to  do 
for  co-operation,  it  is  a  mighty  good  thing  to  find  out  how 
long  he  has  been  on  the  job  and  where  he  gets  his  inspira- 
tion from.  If  you  discover  that  he  gets  his  inspiration 
from  an  institution  which  has  never  done  anything  for  co- 
operation but  feed  upon  it,  scratch  your  head  and  think 
hard. 


The  old  guard  have  taken  so  much  abuse  during  the  past 
ten  years  that  a  new  attack  does  not  seem  to  disturb  their 
equilibrium.  Soldiers,  in  time,  get  so  used  to  the  roar  of 
battle  that  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  even  though  it  may  be 
a  new  invention  and  filled  with  gas  of  rather  strong  un- 
pleasant odor,  does  not  scare  them.  They  just  pull  up 
the  gas-masks  and  go  ahead. 


This  is  a  good  time  for  everybody  to  keep  his  head  cool 
and  his  feet  warm.  Money  is  tight,  grain  is  low,  farmers 
and  Farmers  Elevators  are  hard  hit.  Don't  forget  that  all 
other  businesses  are  also  struck  squarely  between  the  eyes. 
We  are  in  a  mist  or  fog  but  back  of  the  fog  the  sun  still 
shines  and  as  we  move  out  into  the  new  day  of  bigger 
things,  the  Farmers  Elevator  will  prosper  along  with  the 
other  well  organized  and  well  set  business  institutions. 
Keep  a  stiff  back  bone  and  a  stiff  upper  lip.  Nineteen 
twenty-one  will  reward  efficient  fighters.  Remember  the 
story  of  the  two  frogs  thrown  into  the  crock  of  sour 
cream.  Feeling  the  cold  greasy  slime  of  new  environment, 
one  turned  on  his  back,  wailed  and  died.  The  other  one, 
being  a  brave  and  manly  kind  of  a  frog,  kept  kicking  and 
when  the  maid  lifted  the  lid  next  morning,  there  he  sat  on 
a  chunk  of  butter  churned  by  his  own  efforts.  There  is 
a  chunk  of  butter  in  every  cream  jar  to  float  the  man  who 
keeps  working. 


It  does  not  surprise  us  to  notice  that  certain  farm  papers 
who  for  many  years  have  featured  the  failures  of  Farmers 
Elevators  and  never  boosted  them  or  helped  co-operation 
openly,  are  now  helping.  They  see  that  the  new  marketing 
movement  is  going  over,  founded  on  the  experience  and 
the  hard  work  of  the  past  twenty  years.  Suddenly  they 
have  thrown  away  their  hammer,  grabbed  a  horn  and  are 
now  riding  on  the  band  wagon.  Soon  we  may  see  a  ban- 
ner spread  across  the  country  on  which  may  be  written 
some  such  words  as  these,  "Well,  boys,  WE  put  it  over." 


President  Joseph  P.  Griffin  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  is  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  eradicate  certain 
evils  which  he  says  have  crept  in  during  the  war.  Presi- 
dent Gustafson  of  the  United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
says  that  the  clean  up  has  been  inspired  by  a  statement  of 
the  attorney  for  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  the  "world's  greatest  gambling  house." 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  seem  to 
be  strong  for  the  cleanup  recommendations.  Well,  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 


Some  years  ago  the  farmers  grain  dealers  movement  had 
a  method  of  selecting  secretaries  by  popular  vote.  -  A  long 
step  forward  was  taken  when  the  farmers  agreed  to  pay 
their  directors  a  small  per  diem  and  not  to  elect  salaried 
men  but  to  hire  them.  The  big  advantage  to  this  plan  is 
that  it  eliminates  internal,  political  scheming.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  put  forth  to  keep  politics  out  of  out  associa- 
tions. Politics  and  business  will  not  mix.  Farmers  or- 
ganizations must  elect  men  to  serve  on  their  Boards  at  a 
nominal  fee.  These  board  must  sit  down  calmly  like  a 
jury  and  select  their  men  to  fill  their  various  positions  on 
a  basis  of  merit.  This  is  business.  Business  organizations 
must  be  run  on  business  principles. 


THE  "OLD  GUARD" 

The  "Old  Guard"  enrolls  in  its  list  of  honor  fighters, 
John  Miller,  of  Galva,  Illinois;  Thomas  Lamb,  of  Bement, 
Illinois;  Honorable  Charles  Adkins,  of  Decatur,  Illinois; 
John  T.  Belk,  of  Henry,  South  Dakota;  Adam  Middleton, 
of  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa;  J.  S.  Canaday,  of  Minden,  Nebraska; 
G.  W.  Lawrence,  of  Larned,  Kansas,  and  many  thousand 
more  men  of  such  sterling  qualities.  These  men  have  been 
on  the  firing  line  for  years  and  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  laying  the  foundation  for  future  development  in  co- 
operative marketing.  They  have  always  stood  four  square 
at  home  and  abroad  against  every  storm  that  has  beat  upon 
them.    Like  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  they  will  stand  un- 
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shaken  and  determined  against  every  wind  that  blows. 

Along  side  of  these  stalwart  tillers  of  the  soil,  must  be 
listed  the  state  secretaries  of  farmers  grain  dealers  associa- 
tions who  have  served  long  and  faithfully  in  an  effort  to 
establish  co-operative  grain  marketing.  Back  of  these  men 
and  serving  arm  and  arm  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them  are  hundreds  of  managers  who  have  learned  the  busi- 
ness and  who  have  become  practical  on  the  job.  All  of 
these  men  have  sacrificed  together  and  struggled  on 
through  the  years  to  make  things  better. 

They  are  a  great  army  of  honest,  efficient,  energetic, 
progressive  men.  They  belong  to  the  "Old  Guard."  In 
the  last  analysis  they  will  be  a  strong  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  grain  marketing  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 


HENRY  WALLACE 

Henry  Wallace,  secretary  of  agriculture,  delivered  a  most 
remarkable  address  before  the  ratification  meeting  program 
submitted  by  the  Farmers  Grain  Marketing  Committee  of 
Seventeen.  All  were  very  much  interested  because  this 
was  the  first  public  address  of  Mr.  Wallace  since  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  He  stated  very 
frankly  that  the  department  at  this  time  favored  encourag- 
ing the  farmers  to  organize  for  marketing  their  produce. 
In  well  selected  language  he  set  forth  the  relation  that 
must  exist  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
farm  organizations.  He  advocated  a  better  knowledge  of 
world's  crop  and  grain  statistics  and  stated  that  the  de- 
partment expected  to  increase  its  facilities  along  this  line. 

He  handed  some  straight  from  the  shoulder  advice  to  the 
farmers  on  the  matter  of  the  new  marketing  plan  which  is 
in  exact  agreement  with  what  Senator  Harding  said  to  us 
last  summer  along  the  line  of  fixing  prices  or  creating  a 
monopoly. 

Our  editor-in-chief  asked  Senator  Harding  this  question: 
"Do  you  believe  in  a  legalized  monopoly  of  grain?"  He 
promptly  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  legalized 
monopoly  of  any  commodity  because  if  one  monopoly  was 
made  legal,  then  we  must  legalize  other  monopolies  and 
such  a  program  would  lead  us  into  un-ending  controversy. 

Mr.  Wallace,  no  doubt,  reflects  his  own  opinion  as  well  as 
the  attitude  of  the  administration.  Read  the  quotation 
from  his  address  in  this  issue. 


TO  POOL  OR  NOT  TO  POOL 

Inasmuch  as  every  farmer  who  joins  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  is  to  be  urged  to  pool  one-third  of  his 
crop,  we  are  passing  on  for  your  consideration  a  few  im- 
portant questions  on  the  subject  of  pooling. 

Will  it  not  amount  to  about  as  effective  a  pool  as  we 
can  hope  for  if  we  turn  over  to  the  United  States  Grain 
Growers  the  right  to  sell  our  grain  on  the  markets  of  the 
world  at  the  best  price  obtainable?  Will  a  national  pool 
be  effective  on  wheat  or  any  other  grain  unless  it  is  a  100 
per  cent  pool?  Is  a  100  per  cent  pool  possible  on  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rye  or  any  other  cereal  produced  by  the 
farmers  over  widely  spread  area?  Will  the  farmer  who 
pools  get  a  higher  or  lower  price  than  the  farmer  who  does 
not  pool  provided  only  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
pool? 

Will  a  pool  give  any  advantage  on  the  grain  marketed 
at  home  unless  the  price  is  made  higher  than  the  world's 
price  by  a  protective  tariff?  Can  a  protective  tariff  be 
made  to  stick  on  wheat  when  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
people  will  be  against  it  as  soon  as  the  improper  price 
relation  created  largely  by  the  war  which  puts  agricultural 
products  out  of  line  with  prices  on  other  things  gets 
adjusted?  Will  a  national  pool  on  wheat  not  be  looked 
upon  as  an  effort  to  fix  prices  or  create  a  monopoly? 

If  this  is  undertaken  will  it  not  be  both  morally  and 
legally  wrong  and  result  in  costly  failure?  Is  any  pool 
necessary  beyond  a  getting  together  of  large  quantities  of 
grain  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.? 

Can  the  farmer  hope  to  do  more  than  secure  the  free 
application  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  the 
privilege  of  shipping  his  grain  by  the  shortest  and  most 
economical  route  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  the  world  s 
market  price?  Will  not  the  United  States  Grain  Growers 
in  order  to  succeed  be  compelled  to  operate  on  a  close 
margin  and  be  run  efficiently  on  a  business  basis? 


WIPE  OUT  THE  SPECULATIVE  MARKET 

The  advent  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  and  the 
expressed  determination  of  all  of  the  different  farm  organ- 
izations to  get  behind  this  corporation  and  put  it  over, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
speculation  should  be  eliminated  from  the  grain  trade  and 
it  is  safe  for  the  farmer  to  do  it. 

The  reason  that  we  have  been  luke  warm  in  support  of 
legislation  to  kill  speculation  is  that  we  do  not  wish  the 
grain  markets  of  this  country  to  fall  absolutely  under  the 
domination  of  a  few  large  cash  grain  handlers.  We  have 
been  fully  aware  of  the  evils  of  the  speculative  system  but 
we  have  also  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  very  specu- 
lation was  the  thing  which  kept  the  market  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  large  operators.  The  volume  of  operation 
contributed  by  the  many  small  speculators  was  of  such 
weight  that  it  could  offset  much  of  the  effect  of  the  large 
individual  speculators. 

Without  a  tremendously  large  farmers  machine  to  com- 
pete against  Armour  and  the  other  large  grain  men  of 
the  country,  it  is  our  honest  conviction  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  speculation  would  cause  a  lowering  of  prices  paid  at 
the  country  station.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple. 
Under  the  present  system  the  farmer  sells  his  grain  to  the 
country  elevator.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  Farmers 
Elevator  does  not  desire  to  ship  immediately  or  he  can- 
not get  a  car  for  immediate  shipment.  He  may  be  fearful 
that  the  grain  market  is  going  to  drop.  All  he  desires  is 
the  small  margin  between  what  he  pays  the  farmer  for  the 
grain  and  what  he  sells  the  grain  for.  To  protect  this 
margin,  he  hedges  that  grain  in  the  futures  market,  then 
whichever  way  the  market  goes,  he  has  a  small  margin  of 
profit.  When  he  finally  sells  the  grain  to  some  mill,  for 
instance,  he  buys  back  in  the  futures  market,  his  sale.  His 
grain  may  not  go  near  Chicago  but  his  future  sale  would. 

The  miller  purchases  this  grain  from  the  farmer  in  order 
to  keep  his  mill  in  operation.  He  may  not  have  the  Aout 
sold  and  he  may  be  afraid  that  the  market  is  going  down 
also,  so  when  he  purchases  the  grain  he  immediately  sells 
it  in  the  futures  market.  As  he  sells  the  flour  he  buys 
back  his  futures  sale. 

This  same  operation  is  carried  on  through  the  exporting 
and  the  terminal  elevator  facilities.  Very  few  grain  han- 
dlers speculate  with  cash  grain  if  they  can  prevent  it.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  much  cheaper  to  speculate  with  futures 
if  they  desire  to  speculate.  In  the  second  place  to  get 
anywheres  near  the  real  value  of  the  grain  on  a  loan  at 
the  bank  the  grain  dealers  must  not  only  have  a  ware- 
house receipt  but  a  futures  sale  against  that  grain  in  order 
that  the  bank  may  feel  well  enough  protected  that  it  can 
loan  considerable  money  on  the  grain.  When  certain 
parties  recently  went  to  Washington  to  endeavor  to  secure 
legislation  to  eliminate  speculative  trading,  the  banks  made 
statement  that  this  would  necessitate  lowering  credit  on 
grain  to  mills  and  elevators  from  ten  t*  fifty  per  cent. 

If  the  local  elevator,  the  miller,  theP  exporter  and  the 
terminal  operator  buy  grain  without  a  hedging  market  in 
which  to  protect  themselves,  and  if  they  do  not  have  a  sale 
of  their  actual  manufactured  products  to  protect  them- 
selves before  they  make  their  purchase,  it  is  very  probable 
that  they  will  not  pay  at  as  close  to  the  daily  market  price 
as  they  would  if  they  had  this  protection.  Heretofore, 
under  such  conditions  the  farmer  would  have  had  abso- 
lutely no  protection  for  himself  against  such  a  lowering  ot 
price  at  the  country  station. 

But  now  with  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  conditions 
should  be  different.  With  a  powerful  big  sales  corporation 
blanketing  the  country,  we  will  be  able  to  force  the  very 
highest  competition  if  these  other  grain  merchants  desire 
any  business.  With  a  finance  corporation  having  enough 
money  to  finance  the  purchases,  we  will  be  able  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  banks  to  handle  our  products. 

These  institutions  will  not  be  operated  for  profit  but  will 
take  out  only  the  necessary  expenses.  The  farmer,  then, 
may  rest  assured  that  he  will  receive  all  for  his  grain  over 
and  above  the  actual  expense  of  marketing  it.  In  order  to 
protect  itself,  the  local  Co-operative  Elevator  may  not  pos- 
sibly pay  out  quite  so  high  a  price  as  it  has  done  formerly 
compared  to  the  daily  cash  prices.  That,  however,  need  not 
disturb  the  farmer  as  it  will  simply  be  laying  up  for ^him  in 
the  elevator  a  larger  patronage  dividend  to  be  distributed 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  We  believe  that  with  the  local  Co- 
operative Elevator  and  the  various  steps  proposed  by  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  the  farmer  will  be  in  adequate 
position  to  protect  himself  against  all  competition. 

That  being  the  case  we  heartily  endorse  the  elimination 
of  speculation  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  U.  b.  Oram 
Growers,  Inc.,  is  fully  operating. 


The  United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

The  Farmers  Building  a  Big  Corporation 


The  time  has  come  for  me  to  talk  plainly 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.  This  big,  new  venture 
of  the  farmers  to  form  and  finance  grain 
marketing  on  a  national  scale  has  in  it 
great  possibilities.  It  ought  to  become  one 
of  the  largest,  strongest  and  most  poower- 
ful  corporations  in  the  United  States.  It 
ought  to  do  more  for  improving  grain  mar- 
keting for  the  American  farmer  than  any- 
thing ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of 
agriculture. 

Ten  years  ago  when  I  became  identified 
with  the  farmers  co-operative  elevator 
movement  I  dreamed  that  such  a  work 
would  some  day  be  undertaken.  I  very 
soon  found  that  we  were  not  ready  for  it 
until  a  better  co-operative  foundation  was 
laid  throughout  the  country.  During  all 
these  years  I  have  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  could  undertake  it  with  the 
hope  of  real  success.  Now  it  appears  that 
the  time  has  arrived. 

In  the  next  two  or  three  years  every  farmer  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  will  have  the  opportunity  to  join  with  his 
neighbors  and  fellow  farmers  in  the  grain  belt  in  the  effort 
to  bulid  such  a  corporation.  EVERYONE  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  his  financial  support,  to  sell  his  grain  through 
it,  and  so  to  help  put  it  over. 

Now,  as  in  all  times  past  and  in  the  future,  skeptics  will 
say  that  it  cannot  be  done,  that  the  farmers  are  not  co-op- 
erative enough  at  heart,  that  they  will  not  stick  together, 
that  self-seeking  leaders  will  fight  among  themselves,  thai  they 
cannot  raise  the  necessary  money  and  that  in  the  end  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  colossal  failure. 

There  are  always  plenty  of  doubting  Thomases  who  will 
insist  on  seeing  the  nail  prints.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
people  from  "Missouri"  who  must  be  shown.  There  will 
also  be  the  self-seeking  schemer  who  will  want  to  stand 
around  the  corner  with  a  grab  bag  looking  for  personal  ad- 
vantage. There  will  be  attack  from  without  and  lack  of 
enthusiasm  from  within.  These  things  are  natural — condi- 
tions which  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  all  other  hindrances,  it  can  be 
done  and  this  is  a  time  to  do  it. 

We  now  have  5,000  farmers'  elevators,  owned  chiefly  by 
the  growers  and  run  on  the  co-operative  plan.  We  have 
strong  farmer  grain  dealers'  associations  organised  in  twelve 
states  and  joined  together  through  our  Farmers  National 
Grain  Dealers  Association  and  our  education  department,  the 
AMERICAN  CO-OPERATIVE  PUBLISHING  COM- 
PANY. We  should  mention  here  also  the  good  standing  of 
the  Farmers  Equity  Exchange,  the  Farmers  Union,  the  Farm- 
ers Equity  Union,  the  Grange,  all  of  which  are  interested. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  have  also  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  zvith  its  FINE  PERSONNEL,  SPLEN- 
DID ORGANIZATION  and  STRONG  FINANCIAL  PO- 
SITION. 

THE  UNION  OF  THESE  MIGHTY  FORCES  CRE- 
ATES THE  GREATEST  FIGHTING  AND  MARKETING 
MACHINERY  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  HAS  EVER 
BUILT  AND  OWNED  AND  OPERATED.  WITH  $100,- 
000,000  INVESTED  IN  ELEVATOR  PROPERTY  AND 
DEDICATED  TO  THIS  PROPOSITION,  IT  SHOULD 
MOVE  FORWARD  RATHER  RAPIDLY  AND  GROW 
STRONGER  AS  THE  YEARS  GO  BY. 

WE  NEED  MEN  OF  GREAT  FAITH 
AND  COURAGE 

Usually  in  movements  of  this  kind,  the  great  masses  of 
men  will  give  their  approval  and  appear  to  be  ready  to  un- 
dertake it  and  go  through,  but  like  Gideon's  army,  the  fight- 
ing men  are  usually  sifted  down  to  300  or  less.  There  must 
arise  a  large  group  of  brave  and  courageous  men  who,  hav- 
ing gone  over  the  top  into  the  charge,  will  refuse  to  turn 
back. 

The  United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  can  only  become 
a  great  corporation  strong  enough  to  effect  grain  marketing 


in  a  national  way  if  led  by  men  of  faith 
and  courage.  We  will,  of  course,  agree 
that  practical  brains  will  be  needed  to  sell 
the  grain  and  to  build  the  business  organi- 
zation in  all  its  branches.  There  must  be 
present,  however,  the  men  who  possess  real 
leadership  and  have  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  faith  and  courage.  No  great 
corporation  was  ever  built  without  them. 

James  Hill  was  called  an  Empire  builder 
because  he  had  the  faith  necessary  to  pro- 
ject railroad  lines  into  the  unconquered 
prairies  of  the  great  Northwest  and  cour- 
age enough  to  hang  on  and  "never  say 
die"  until  the  road  bed  was  built,  the  ties 
and  rails  in  place  and  the  trains  rolling 
over  them. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  building  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  the  Bell  Telephone,  our 
great  mail  order  houses,  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  our  packing  houses, 
our  great  banks,  understands  that  it  takes  faith  and  courage 
not  only  in  the  outset  but  also  in  the  struggles  as  they  come 
along  from  year  to  year.  The  road  is  often  dark  and  threat- 
ening and  the  promised  land  seems  far  away.  Faith  and 
courage  and  hard  work  are  the  builders  o,f  great  business 
enterprises  as  well  as  of  great  nations. 

Some  one  man  or  small  group  of  men  may  first  get  the 
vision,  the  dream  if  you  please,  and  then  must  appear  the 
builders  who  can  gather  the  money  and  perfect  the  business. 
"Genius,"  do  I  hear  you  say?  Not  exactly.  America  is  a 
wonderful  country  in  which  many  modest  men  have  achieved 
great  things.  Through  the  faith,  courage  and  hard  work 
of  the  average  citizen  we  have  built  the  most  magnificent 
civilization  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  are  now  turning  to  us  for  guidance.  Guidance  in 
politics,  in  religion,  in  invention  and  enterprise.  They  are 
looking  to  the  corn  fields  and  wheat  fields  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  for  food,  to  the  pasture  fields  of  the  West  and  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  South  for  clothing.  They  have  found 
great  achievement  in  industry  and  trade.  They  have  noted 
our  railroads,  packing  plants,  manufacturing  and  oil  corpora- 
tions, and  are  waiting  for  a  better  farm  marketing  system. 

Now  there  is  unfolding  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  that  which  promises  to  be  the  world's 
greatest  economic  development.  We  are  setting  forth  to  im- 
prove the  methods  of  marketing  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  farmer  is  coming  into  his  own.  Soon  we  shall  see  him 
a  million  strong,  perhaps  three  million  strong,  united  in  ap- 
plying new  methods,  new  systems,  and  new  economies  to 
the  business  of  grain  marketing.  A  new  day  has  dawned 
for  agriculture  and  men  of  known  courage  and  faith,  whose 
position  in  the  past  has  been  one  of  unwavering  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  co-operation,  must  lead. 

Faith  and  courage  must  be  found  not  only  in  the  national 
leaders  but  in  our  state  leaders,  our  county  leaders  and  in 
the  leaders  of  our  local  co-operative  elevators. 

This  great  institution  is  to  be  built  by  the  owners  of  our 
farms,  the  conservers  of  our  nation.  For  twenty  years  we 
have  been  laying  the  foundation  for  this  great  undertaking. 
Now  on  the  foundation  of  improved  farms,  local  farmers' 
elevators  and  co-operation  they  are  erecting  what  is  to  be 
the  finest  structure  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

THINGS  OUT  OF  JOINT 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enlarge  unduly  upon  the  bad  con- 
ditions among  farmers  which  are  in  part  due  to  the  after- 
math of  the  great  war  and  which  can  only  right  themselves 
in  the  next  year  or  two,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the 
things  which  have  for  years  been  wrong  in  grain  marketing 
and  to  point  out  how  the  United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
must  help  in  righting  them. 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  list  here  some  of  the 
things  that  are  plainly  unfair  between  the  farmer  and  the 
rest  of  the  population  at  this  time  and  which  the  farmer  must 
take  a  hand  in  making  right. 

Turn,  if  you  please,  to  the  price  which  the  farmer  is  called 
upon  this  year  to  pay   for  coal,  binder  twine,   farm  ma- 
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chinery,  clothing,  gasoline,  automobiles,  buggies,  harness,  and 
other  farm  utilities  and  necessities  for  his  field  and  his  home. 
Compare  the  price  he  gets  for  what  he  has  to  sell,  with  the 
price  he  must  pay  for  the  things  he  buys.  Consider  also  the 
price  he  gets  for  his  products  and  the  price  the  consumer  pays 
for  them  with  the  profits  of  transportation  and  speculation 
added. 

When  a  farmer  cannot  carry  on  his  back  enough  pounds 
of  wool  to  pay  for  a  suit  of  clothing  nor  lift  with  his  strong 
right  arm  enough  hides  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  things 
are  out  of  joint.  When  one  cannot  trade  a  bushel  of  wheat 
which  will  make  50  loaves  of  bread  for  a  good  meal  at  a 
restaurant,  or  when  it  takes  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  oats 
(which  is  enough  to  feed  a  horse  a  month)  to  pay  for  one 
dinner  at  a  hotel  or  on  a  dining  car,  the  farmer  has  a  gnev- 

ailWhen  the  freight  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  seaboard 
is  more  than  the  price  of  oats  to  the  grower,  then  the  farmer 
is  out  of  the  oat  business.  When  a  crate  of  vegetables 
shipped  from  the  truck  garden  to  the  city  will  not  sell  for 
enough  to  cover  the  freight  and  commission,  then  the  na- 
tion in  that  particular  instance  is  bankrupt  and  the  industry 
is  dead.  ,      ,  ,  . 

Surely  the  above  conditions  and  hundreds  of  other  items 
which  we  might  add  show  that  our  marketing  system  is  far 
from  perfect  and  needs  improvement. 

IT  CAN  BE  DONE 

I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  anybody  nor  hold  any  man  or 
set  of  men  alone  responsible  for  many  of  the  developments 
which  have  come  about  in  the  last  forty  years  in  a  very 
natural  way.  Neither  do  I  overlook,  as  stated  above  that 
we  are  suffering  from  some  unnatural  conditions  caused  by 
the  great  war.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  overlook  the  need 
of  new  systems  and  changes  in  old  methods  which  the  pres- 
ent generations  must  evolve. 

It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  this  generation,  with  its  sur- 
plus of  money,  its  trained  minds,  born  of  the  colleges  and 
universities,  cannot  build  a  little  better  than  their  struggling 
pioneer  fathers  with  limited  knowledge  and  experience  and 
still  more  limited  means  were  able  to  build. 

The  son  of  an  able  father  was  delivering  a  splendid  ora- 
tion before  a  lot  of  people  one  day  when  the  father  stood 
in  the  back  of  the  crowded  room.  Someone  just  behind  him 
whispered  so  that  the  father  overheard  these  words:  "The 
boy  beats  the  old  man."  Whereupon  the  father  turned 
promptly  and  said :  "He  ought  to  do  better  than  I  can,  for 
he  is  standing  on  my  shoulders." 


This  generation  has  inherited  the  good  work  of  its  fathers 
and  grandfathers.  Certainly  in  this  day  of  the  wirtless  tele- 
graph and  telephone,  with  airships  exploring  the  deep  blue 
of  the  sky  above  and  submarines  plowing  the  depths  of  the 
waters  beneath,  with  science  and  surgery  changing  all  our 
theories  of  life,  when  the  phonograph  is  bringing  the  voice 
of  our  sweetest  singers  into  the  humblest  homes  and  pre- 
serving it  for  future  generations  to  hear,  when  our  greatest 
actors  are  screened  before  the  eyes  in  every  hamlet  and  vil- 
lage, when  every  family  knows  the  happenings  of  every  other 
family  in  the  world  at  the  breakfast  table— in  short,  when 
newer,  bigger  and  better  things  are  everywhere  about  us, 
certainly  no  sane  man  dares  arise  and  proclaim:  It  cannot 
be  done."  It  MUST  BE  DONE,  and  whatever  America  must 
do,  she  WILL  do. 

THE  IDEAL 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
to  stabilize  the  price  of  grain  so  that  there  will  not  be  sud- 
den and  unnecessary  fluctuations.  It  is  their  first  and  fore- 
most purpose  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution  by  eliminat- 
ing the  duplication  of  handling  wherever  possible,  _  by  re- 
ducing freight  hauls  to  the  minimum  and  by  cutting  out 
every  form  of  needless  expense.  They  believe  that  many 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  in  the  process  of  distribution 
which  can  be  saved.  We  will  attempt  to  set  forth  some  ot 
these  items  in  our  next  issue.  ' '.     „     ~  T 

The  directors  of  the  United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
believe  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  cost  of  production 
for  his  grain,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  They  believe  that  it 
will  be  better  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States  if  the  farmer  receives  enough  for  his  product  so  that 
he  may  live  comfortably  and  enjoy  enough  of  the  luxuries 
of  life  to  make  him  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  patron  of 
what  the  manufacturers  and  laborers  produce  for  him. 

They  believe  that  the  new  grain  marketing  system  must 
benefit  both  the  producer  and  consumer.  They  realize  that 
the  poorest  family  in  America  as  well  as_  the  starving  folk 
in  foreign  lands  should  have  bread  three  times  a  day.  They 
hold  it  a  'crime  to  place  one  penny  of  unnecessary  expense 
upon  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  food  products 
of  the  nation.  ,  t1  . 

It  is  their  ideal  that  the  products  of  the  farm  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  tables  of  the  world  by  the  shortest  route 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  them. 

To  this  end  and  for  this  purpose  I  call  upon  the  farmer 
grain  dealers  of  the  Middle  West  to  dedicate  the  best  we 
have  and  to  give  them  our  whole-hearted  support  and  co- 
operation. 


KANSAS  DEMANDS  LOWER  FREIGHT 
RATES  AND  COMMISSIONS 

We  list  below  extracts  from  some  of  the  multitude  of  let- 
ters we  have  received  from  secretaries  and  managers  of  co- 
operative companies  relative  to  existing  freight  rates  and 
commission  charges.  R.  E.  Laurence,  Secy.,  Farmer  Grain 
Dealers  Association  of  Kansas.  _  , 

Arlington.— We  think  that  the  existing  freight  rates  are 
too  high  entirely.  Regarding,  commission  for  selling  gram 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  think  that  lc  per  "bushel  is 
all  that  should  be  charged. — E.  C.  Beauchamp,  Mgr. 

Antelope,  Kans.— I  am  with  you  in  reducing  freight  rates 
and  commission  charges.— J.  J.  Ryff,  Mgr.  .  , 

Offerle  Kans.— I  do  think  that  the  rate  for  commission 
for  consignments  is  too  high  and  that  it  should  be  done 
cheaper.— Everett  Hardgrove,  Mgr.  ,        ,  w 

Shook,  Kans.— We  are  in  favor  of  your  going  after  the 
commission  charged  on  grain  and  the  freight  rates.  We 
wish  you  to  do  your  best  to  lower  both  of  them,  so  go  to  it, 
first,  last  and  all  the  time,  everlastingly  and  eternally.— James 
F.  Lee,  Mgr.  ,    ,  ., 

Haggard,  Kans.— For  the  good  of  the  roads  themselves,  it 
they  haven't  judgment  enough  to  cut  the  rates,  some  one 
should  do  it  for  them.  The  commission  for  selling  gram  is 
entirely  out  of  line  with  present  prices.— A.  C.  Woodrutt, 

Kiowa,  Kans.— I  am  for  you,  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
for  reduction  of  freight  rates  and  commission  charges  and 
believe  I  am  speaking  for  all  the  co-operatives  here.— O.  M. 
Findley,  Director  of  the  State  Association. 

Antelope,  Kans.— The  high  freight  rates  are  one  of  the 
biggest  reasons  for  present  unfavorable  conditions  for  both 
the  producer  and  consumer— D.  Socolopsky,  Sec. 

Seward,  Kans.— Surely  there  is  no  charge  so  exorbitant 
or  so  much  out  of  line  as  the  present  freight  on  grain  com- 
pared with  the  present  prices  on  that  commodity.— J.  F. 
Moycr,  Mgr.  . 

Pratt,  Kans.— We  are  with  you,  old  top,  both  in  the  re- 
duction of  freight  rates  and  commission  charges,  also  be- 
lieve we  should  get  away  from  the  old  government  scale  — 
J.  V.  Harkrader,  Mgr. 


\ 


Murdock,  Kans.— This  company  will  endorse  that  move- 
ment Now  that  other  things  are  lower  it  is  necessary  that 
something  be  done  to  allow  a  reasonable  percentage  of  profit 
on  the  amount  of  business  transacted.  Remember  this  com- 
pany is  behind  the  effort.— M.  A.  Richardson,  Mgr. 

Wright,  Kans.— We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  having  our 
freight  rates  reduced  and  think  the  government  scale  should 
be  abolished  and  go  back  to  the  lc  scale.— F.  L.  Doll,  Mgr. 

Greensburg,  Kans.— For  the  Farmers  Grain  and  Supply 
Company,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  heartily  endorse  the  fight 
for  reasonable  freight  rates,  also  fair  commission  charges. 
We  are  ready  to  do  our  part.— H.  E.  Stewart,  Sec. 

Larned,  Kans.— We  heartily  endorse  any  movement  tending 
to  a  revision  downward  of  freight  rates.  We  also  feel  that 
the  present  commission  charges  are  too  high.— Pawnee 
County  Co-operative  Association. 

Hugoton,  Kans.— We  are  with  you  in  trying  to  get  these 
freight  rates  reduced.  Commission  charges  are  double  what 
they  should  be.  We  surely  appreciate  your  efforts  in  trying 
to  get  these  items  reduced.— E.  D.  Jones,  Mgr. 

Abbyville,  Kans.— We  were  never  in  favor  of  the  increase 
in  freight  rates  and  think  that  they  should  be  reduced  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  commissions  for  selling  consigned 
grain  are  out  of  line.  While  the  shipper  guarantees  weights 
and  grades,  the  seller  has  a  sure  thing  and  should  be  will- 
ing to  do  the  selling  for  less  money.— J.  T.  Whetstone,  Mgr. 

Nettleton.— We  surely  are  with  you  in  an  effort  to  secure 
a  reduction  of  freight  rates  and  commission  charges—  H.  E. 
Clark,  Sec. 

Home,  Kans— We  are  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  freight 
rates  on  grain,  downward.— The  Farmers  Co-operative  Ex- 
change. 

Kismet,  Kans.— On  the  spring  crop  that  is  waiting  a  mar- 
ket, will  say  that  one-third  of  this  crop  is  consumed  by  freight 
and  commission.  This  we  consider  unfair  to  the  farmers- 
Kismet  Equity  Exchange. 

Wells  ford,  Kans.— Since  the  prices  of  farm  products  have 
been  cut  in  two  and  in  some  instances  a  greater  reduction,  it 
certainly  seems  time  the  rates  were  adjusted  to  a  pre-war 
basis— H.  C.  Morton,  Mgr. 


A  Brief  Story  of  United  Grain 
Growers  of  Canada 


Below  are  shown  two  pictures  of  the 
terminal  elevators  operated  by  United 
Grain  Growers,  Limited,  the  big  farm- 
ers' company  of  Western  Canada. 

United  Grain  Growers,  Limited,  have 
over  35,000  shareholders  with  a  paid 
up  capital  of  over  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  while  the  last  published 
balance  sheet  showed  total  assets  of 
over  nine  million  dollars. 

The  company  operates  340  country 
elevators,  terminal  elevators  at  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes  and  an  export  de- 
partment which  handles  grain  as  far  as 
the  European  markets.  In  addition  an 
extensive  business  is  carried  on  in  sell- 
ing livestock  for  farmers  and  handling 
machinery  and  supplies  for  them. 

Of  the  two  elevators  the  larger  pic- 
tured, at  Fort  William,  is  operated  un- 
der lease  from  a  railway  company.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion bushels  and  is  conducted  as  a  pub- 
lic terminal  elevator,  issuing  negotiable 
warehouse  receipts  for  the  grain  de- 
posited therein.  Its  handling  capacity 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty  cars  in  a 
ten-hour  day.  The  total  grain  han- 
dled varies  from  year  to  year  with  the 
size  of  the  crop,  from  as  low  as  seven 
to  as  high  as  twenty-eight  million 
bushels. 

The  smaller  elevator,  with  a  capacity 
of  six  hundred  thousand  bushels,  is 
located  at  Port  Arthur.  It  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  handling  the  grain  owned  by 
the  company  itself  and  is  well  provided 
with  machinery  for  drying  and  cleaning 
grain. 

Three  departments  of  the  grain  busi- 
ness conducted  by  United  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Limited,  have  grown  up  concur- 
rently. These  are  the  country  elevator 
business,  the  terminal  elevator  business 
and  the  export  business. 

When  the  farmers  of  Western  Can- 
ada first  went  into  the  handling  of 
grain  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  com- 
mission agents  on  the  Winnipeg  Grain 
Exchange,  and  they  handled  grain  con- 
signed to  them  for  the  most  part  in 
cars  loaded  at  a  loading  platform  in- 
stead of  through  an  elevator.  This  was 
the  only  business  carried  on  for  several 
years  and  it  assumed  very  large  propor- 
tions. A  great  deal  was  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  improvement  on  condi- 
tions that  had  previously  obtained  in 
the  grain  trade.  But  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada  had  in  mind  from  the 
start  a  complete  grain  handling  serv- 
ice, consequently  they  got  into  the  coun- 
try elevator,  the  terminal  elevator  and 


the  export  business  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  export  of  grain  in  fact  was  begun 
even  before  any  elevators  were  oper- 
ated. 

In  1912  came  the  opportunity  to  get 
into  the  terminal  elevator  business  by 
leasing  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way the  elevator  shown  above. 

Terminal  elevators  were  originally 
provided  by  Canadian  Railways  as  a 
necessary  factor  in  the  shipping  of 
grain,  but  later  experience  showed  the 
advisability  of  having  such  elevators 
handled  by  companies  controlling  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  grain,  and  conse- 
quently able  to  control  the  course  of 
traffic. 

Now  although  the  Grain  Growers' 
Grain  Company,  as  it  was  then  called, 
built  up  a  very  large  business  in  the 
commission  handling  of  car  loads  of 
farmers'  grain  consigned  direct  to  mar- 
ket, that  was  only  an  immediate  remedy 
for  some  of  the  farmers'  troubles  and 
not  a  permanent  solution  of  the  grain 
handling  problem. 

Country  elevators  controlled  by  farm- 
ers were  evidently  required,  and  these 
began  to  be  developed  in  Western  Can- 
ada in  1911.  A  number  of  locally 
owned  farmers'  elevators  were  built, 
most  of  which  have  now  been  taken 
over  by  the  larger  farmers'  companies, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  farmers'  ele- 
vators were  established  through  the 
Central  Company,  either  by  the  building 
of  new  elevators  or  the  buying  or  leas- 
ing of  elevators  already  in  existence. 

The  development  and  satisfactory  op- 
eration of  a  system  of  country  elevators 
by  the  farmers'  'company  was  easier 
because  the  farmers  were  in  the  termi- 
nal elevator  business.  Earnings  on  han- 
dling grain  through  the  terminals  ac- 
crued to  the  same  farmers'  company 
that  handled  the  grain  in  the  country. 
This  meant  for  one  thing,  that  "street" 
grain  could  he  purchased  on  narrower 
spreads  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible. 

Export  business  is  carried  on  through 
the  Grain  Growers'  Export  Company, 
Limited,  and  the  Grain  Growers'  Export 
Company,  Incorporated.  The  former  is 
a  Canadian  company.  The  latter  was 
organized  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  organization  of  a  company  with  an 
American  charter  was  necessary  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  business  that  is 
carried  on  in  New  York. 

The  export  companies  handle  many 
million  bushels  of  grain  every  year,  and 
while  their  operations  do  not  directly 


depend  upon  the  terminal,  it  means  a 
great  convenience  in  the  carrying  on  of 
export  business  for  the  company  to  have 
its  own  terminals. 

Since  1906,  when  the  Grain  Grow- 
ers' Grain  Company,  later  known  as 
United  Grain  Growers,  Limited,  was  or- 
ganized, the  company  has  handled  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  million 
bushels  of  grain.  Of  this  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels 
have  passed  through  the  terminal  ele- 
vators. 


COST  OF  CO-OPERATIVE 
SHIPMENTS  OF 
LIVESTOCK 

The  average  cost  of  shipping  hogs, 
per  hundred  weight,  is  72c,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  Ohio  Co- 
operative Livestock  Shippers  Asso- 
ciation in  co-operation  with  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  These 
figures  were  based  on  records  kept  by 
nine  associations  which  shipped  a 
total  of  29,775  hogs  prior  to  March 
1,  1921.  The  average  shrink,  per  cwt., 
was  1.7,  while  the  total  loss  averaged 
$161.49.  The  shipments  were  made 
from  Ohio  points  to  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.  The  asso- 
ciations also  shipped  4,686  cattle  and 
549  sheep  during  that  period. 


EASTERN  HA  Y  SITU  A  TION 

The  past  year  has  been  disastrous 
to  the  hay  shippers  who  are  compelled 
to  ship  a  long  distance.  For  instance, 
it  has  proved  unprofitable  for  hay 
shippers  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan to  consign  further  east  than  Pitts- 
burgh, because  the  high  freight  rates 
eat  them  up. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  raise 
enough  hay  to  supply  local  needs. 
Farmers  around  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  are  trucking  their  hay  in  instead 
of  shipping  by  freight,  this  method 
saving  the  hauling  charge  from  the 
freight  cars  to  the  destination  and 
speeding  up  handling  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  During  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  hay  is  moved  in  by  boats 
on  the  rivers,  which  is  a  cheaper 
freight  rate  than  rail  transfer. 


She — "Do  you  stutter  all  the  time?" 
He — "N-n-no,   O-on-nly  w-w-when 
t-t-t-t-talk." 


Professor — 'Nowadays  it  takes  a 
smooth  man  to  get  to  the  top." 

Student — "Yes,  and  he's  smooth  on 
top  by  the  time  he  gets  there." 


The  Farmers  Terminal  in  Canada 
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Market  News  Right  Out  of  the  Air 

By  C.  A.  Briggs 


Who  would  have  thought  a  few 
years  ago  that  a  man  in  the  city 
could  hail  a  taxi-cab  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  city  without  waiting  over 
five  minutes,  speed  at  an  average  rate 
of  near  twenty  miles  an  hour  to  the 
post  office,  deposit  a  letter  that  would 
sail  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  in  fact  go 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  less 
time  than  it  used  to  take  Dad  to  drive 
to  town  and  get  a  sack  of  flour! 

Who  would  have  thought  that 
thousands  of  kids  would  take  a  bat- 
tery, string  some  wires  from  the 
barn  to  the  house,  turn  on  the  "juice," 
lift  a  receiver  to  their  ears,  and  listen 
to  the  gossip  of  the  world — with  only 
the  air  and  a  little  electrical  machinery 
as  the  connecting  link? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  by 
connecting  a  wireless  receiving  ap- 
paratus to  a  tree,  that  messages  from 
Europe  could  be  received? 

Yet  all  those  "dreams"  are  actual 
tacts.  Today  almost  every  town  has 
its  "crazy"  kid  who  putters  around 
with  electricity  and  wireless  machinery 
until  he  has  received  messages  right 
out  of  the  air.  Today  amateur  wire- 
less operators  have  relayed  messages 
from  coast  to  coast  with  surprising 
speed  and  accuracy.  Today  market  in- 
formation, giving  the  latest  price  quo- 
tations on  grain  and  cattle  is  sent 
into  the  air  from  Washington,  Belle- 
fonte,  Pa.,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha  at 
stated  periods  each  business  day. 
This  is  known  as  the  "Daily  Radio 
Marketgram." 

THE  PRESENT  COST  OF 
MARKET  INFORMATION 

We  would  estimate  that  every 
grain  commission  firm  and  every 
branch  office  in  the  whole  country 
spends  an  average  of  $250  per  month 
on  telephone  calls  to  grain  elevators, 
giving  them  this  information  and  soli- 
citing business.  On  500  companies, 
(and  there  are  probably  closer  to  1,500 
in  this  country),  this  would  mean  an 
annual  cost  of  $1,200,000  to  give  out 
market  information. 

The  initial  cost  of  installing  a  re- 
ceiving station  to  take  wireless  is 
around  $200.  The  "up-keep"  is  com- 
paratively small,  it  being  of  little  ex- 
pense when  not  in  use.  Is  it  then 
a  wild  dream  that  money  will  actually 
be  saved  and  service  wonderfully  in- 
creased,   by    each    farmers  elevator 


some  day  having  its  own  receiving 
station,  operated  by  a  boy  who  will 
assist  around  the  elevator  when  not 
receiving  messages?  Is  it  a  wild 
dream  that  many  farmers'  sons  will 
have  their  own  little  "plaything" 
whereby  they  will  listen  to  the  gossip 
of  the  world  as  they  now  listen  to 
it  over  the  party  line  of  the  telephone 
company  in  their  own  community? 

It  will  be  the  boys  who  will  put 
this  into  operation.  The  equipment 
for  receiving  radio  sigrals  is  not  very 
complicated,  nor  is  it  extremely  ex- 
pensive. It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  boys  can  make  a  portion  of  the 
apparatus  and  in  this  manner  both 
help  educate  themselves  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  save  in  cost. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  with 
modern  receiving  equipment  marvel- 
ous results  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
now  possible  to  set  up  a  coil  of  wire 
in  a  room  and  not  only  receive  mes- 
sages sent  from  the  larger  stations 
in  Europe  but  to  tell  in  which  direc- 
tion the  signals  are  coming  from.  The 
principles  involved  in  this  have  been 
applied  in  the  invention  of  the  radio 
compass  for  use  by  ships  in  approach- 
ing each  other  or  the  shore  in  foggy 
weather.  The  other  night  the  writer 
heard  signals  coming  from  Lyons, 
France,  4,000  miles  away,  and  they 
were  caught  by  a  very  modest  an- 
tenna temporarily  stretched  to  a 
neighboring  building.  With  a  good 
receiving  set  a  boy  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  should  be  able  to  pick  up  mes- 
sages from  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  and  on  good  nights  he 
might  pick  up  a  small  power  private 
station  one  or  two  thousand  miles 
away.  For  instance,  a  small  private 
station  out  in  New  Mexico  was  re- 
cently in  communication  with  a  low 
power  station  in  Brooklyn.  Fairyland 
has  no  greater  marvels  or  charms  than 
has  this  "fascinating  subject  to  those 
who  pick  up  from  the  air  the  far 
traveling  messages  of  a  busy  world; 
and  to  the  practical  mind  the  ability 
to  obtain  important  market  informa- 
tion from  three  or  four  wires  hung  a 
short  distance  in  the  air,  will  have  its 
own  special  appeal. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE 
PRESENT  MARKETGRAM 

On  December  15,  1920,  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  inaugurated  an  experi- 
mental wireless  market  news  service 


at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  practicability  of  send- 
ing daily  agricultural  market  reports 
to  farmers  by  wireless.  Reports  of 
prices  and  conditions  of  leading  fruits 
and  vegetables,  live  stock  and  meats, 
grain,  hay  and  feed,  at  important  na- 
tional markets  were  prepared  and  at 
5  p.  m.  each  day  were  sent  by  wire- 
less from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards' Washington  radio  station  to 
farmers  and  other  agricultural  in- 
terests within  a  200-mile  radius  of 
Washington.  Largely  as  the  result 
of  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the 
radio  experts  connected  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  the  experiment 
proved  successful  and  the  offer  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  send  sim- 
ilar reports  from  some  of  its  wire- 
less stations  was  gladly  accepted.  The 


Some  of  the  Wireless  Outfit 


sending  of  reports  from  Washington 
which  had  formerly  been  handled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  April  5. 

The  tentative  schedule  for  sending 
reports  is  as  follows:  From  Omaha 
a  complete  report  of  the  Omaha  live- 
stock market  will  be  sent  at  11:15 
a.  m.  each  day  (Central  standard 
time),  and  at  11:45  a.  m,  a  complete 
report  of  the  Kansas  City  live-stock 
market.  At  2:15  p.  m.  a  grain  and 
potato  report,  giving  prices  and  con- 
ditions at  the  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City  and  Winnipeg  grain  mar- 
kets, and  similar  information  at  the 
Chicago  and  other  potato  markets, 
will  be  dispatched.  At  5  p.  m.  a  daily 
"Radio  Marketgram"  will  be  sent, 
covering  national  market  conditions 
on  live  stock,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
grain,  hay,  feed  and  seed.  The  re- 
ports to  be  sent  from  St.  Louis  are 
a  National  Stock  Yards  live-stock 
market  report  at  11  a.  m.  (Central 
standard  time),  a  Chicago  live-stock 
market  report  at  11:30  a.  m.,  a  grain 
and  potato  report  at  2  p.  m.  and  the 
Radio  Marketgram  at  7  p.  m.  From 
the  Washington  and  Bellefonte  sta- 
tions will  be  dispatched  a  Radio  Mar- 
ketgram giving  a  general  daily  sum- 
mary of  eastern  market  prices  on  live 
stock  and  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
^rain,  hay,  feed  and  seed,  at  5  p.  m. 
and  7  p.  m.  respectively,  (Eastern 
standard  time.)  The  Weather  Report 
from  the  local  office  of  the  U.  S  Wea- 
ther Bureau  will  be  appended  to  the 
forenoon  live-stock  report.  Any 
changes  in  the  form  or  time  of  reports 
will  be  announced  in  advance  by 
radio  at  the  time  of  sending  regular 
reports. 

These  reports  are  intended  to  be  re- 
ceived by  amateur  radio  operators 
within  the  territory  covered  by  the 
330-mile  radius  of  each  of  the  four 
wireless  stations  named.  There  are 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


Thome  Tells  Nebraska  Farmer  Grain  Dealers 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  Incorporated 


"I  am  for  the  existing  Farmers  Ele- 
vators of  Nebraska  first,  last  and  all 
the  time.  I  want  to  see  them  strength- 
ened to  the  fullest  extent.  I  take  that 
stand  because  I  know  that  any  further 
marketing  plan  to  succeed  must  be 
built  on  the  Farmers  Elevators. 

"I  claim  that  it  is  as  fair  to  expect 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  to 
stand  by  the  Farmers  Elevators  as  it 
is  to  expect  the  Farmers  Elevators  to 
stand  by  it. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  if  the  farmer  wants  anything 
done,  he  must  do  it  himself.  Agita- 
tion and  legislation  will  get  nowhere. 
This  new  movement  starts  a  move  to 
get  around  the  difficulties  of  the  past. 
If  it  is  right  we  must  put  up  our  facili- 
ties and  money,  turn  our  business  to 
it  and  run  it  ourselves." 

So  declared  J.  W.  Shortfall,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Farmer  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation of  Nebraska  at  a  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more 
information  concerning  the  proposed 
plan  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 
Clifford  Thorne,  who  has  been  made 
general  counsel  for  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  General  Counsel  for  the  Farm- 
ers National  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, assured  the  delegates  that  it  was 
fully  recognized  that  the  new  plan 
must  be  built  around  the  Farmers 
Elevators  and  to  assure  their  con- 
tinued success. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note,  by 
the  way,  that  Mr.  Thorne  had  previ- 
ously been  invited  to  speak  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Omaha.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Omaha  Grain  Ex- 
change and  Omaha  Livestock  Ex- 
change had  entered  protest  with  the 
result  that  the  invitation  had  been 
withdrawn.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  audience  of 
500  who  heard  Mr.  Thorne  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Omaha,  the  Grain  Exchange  or  the 
Livestock  Exchange.  Mr.  Thorne 
also  announced  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  address  the 
Lincoln  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Grain  Exchange. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Thorne  said  in 
part: 

WHAT'S  WRONG? 

'"What  is  the  trouble  with  the  pres- 
ent system  of  marketing  grain?  In 
the  first  place,  the  farmer  floods  the 
market  with  grain,  forcing  three- 
fourths  of  the  crop  on  the  market 
within  three  months  after  harvest. 
This,  of  course,  results  in  the  farmer 
failing  to  receive  for  the  bulk  of  his 
crop,  the  average  price  during  the 
year.  We  have  absolute  figures  to 
show  this  to  be  a  fact  during  the  past 
eleven  years.  In  the  second  place,  the 
market  is  dominated  by  the  speculator. 
The  greatest  marketing  center  of  the 
world  has  become  the  greatest  gam- 
bling den  of  the  world. 

"What  is  the  remedy?  The  farmer 
must  be  in  position  to  market  his  own 
grain.  He  must  have,  (1)  adequate 
storage,  (2)  adequate  credit,  (3)  effi- 
cient sales  agencies,  and,  (4)  efficient 
news  service  of  world's  conditions  af- 
fecting his  business.  These  must  be 
under  the  control  of  the  man  who  pro- 


duces the  grain.  This  is  the  theme  of 
our  plan." 

Mr.  Thorne  then  reviewed  exten- 
sively how  the  Committee  of  Seven- 
teen had  gone  about  outlining  the  plan 
which  had  finally  been  adopted.  He 
stated  that  great  pressure  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  outline 
a  plan  hurriedly  for  grain  marketing. 
But  they  had  refused  to  be  hurried, 
had  investigated  every  existing  plan 
of  co-operative  marketing,  had  drafted 
their  plans  carefully  and  finally  before 
submitting  these  plans  to  the  farmers, 
had  first  submitted  them  to  eminent 
attorneys  to  see"  whether  or  not  those 
plans  were  legal. 

He  stated  that  every  effort  had  been 
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1  NEBRASKA    FARM    ORGANIZA-  I 

|  TIONS   UNITED  1 

|  Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Leading  i 

E  Farm   Organizations   in    Nebraska   met  5 

5  on  the  evening  of  the  Grain  Market-  § 

§  ing  Conference  at  Omaha  for  the  pur-  § 

=  pose  of  working  out  plans  under  which  § 

=  these  organizations  may  not  only  now  = 

|  but   in   the  future  work   in    harmony.  § 

=  This  meeting  was  the  first  of  its  kind  | 

|  ever  held  in  Nebraska.  § 

I  The   organisations  represented   were,  f 

|  the    Nebraska    Farmers    Union,    The  1 

=  Farmers    Union   State    Exchange,    the  § 

=  National     Co-operative     Company,     the  | 

|  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  i 

|  Nebraska    Wheat    Growers   Assn.,    the  I 

|  Nebraska   Farmers   Co-operative    Grain  f 

|  and    Livestock  '  Association    and    the  I 

|  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I 

|  Every  speaker  heartily  approved  the  I 

=  effort    to    get    these    organizations    to-  § 

|  gether.    Not  a  dissenting  sentiment  was  | 

|  expressed  by  a  single  delegate.     The  I 

|  president   or   a   person    designated   by  I 

|  him  from  each  Association  is  to  meet  | 

|  in  Omaha,  May  6th,  to  prepare  plans  I 

=  and  call  a  meeting  later  of  the  Boards  § 

|  of  Directors  of  the  organizations  to  act  | 

|  on  them — /.  W.  S.  \ 
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made  to  protect  the  existing  co-opera- 
tive machinery  and  credited  J.  W. 
Shorthill  with  being  the  person  who 
had  instigated  the  clauses  in  the  con- 
tracts which  read  as  follows: 

"In  all  matters  connected  with  the 
securing  of  memberships  and  contracts 
and  the  handling  of  grain  in  local  com- 
munities, the  Association  shall  co-op- 
erate to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
with  existing  co-operative  elevators: 

"In  communities  where  there  is  a 
Stock  Company  Farmers  Elevator,  the 
stockholders  or  Directors  of  such  ele- 
vator who  are  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation may  organize  a  grain  growers 
association  to  become  the  local  con- 
tracting body  and  supervise  the  han- 
dling and  financing  of  member's  grain. 
Where  the  stockholders  or  directors  of 
such  Farmers  Elevators  do  not  or- 
ganize such  grain  grower's  associa- 
tion, the  Association  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  organize  such  communities 
prior  to  Jan.  1,  1924." 

"The  great  work  of  the  Farmers 
Elevators  was  also  recognized,"  said 
Mr.  Thorne,  "by  the  following  para- 
graphs in  the  introduction  by  the 
Committee  of  Seventeen  to  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws : 

"We  note  with  satisfaction  and  great 
pride   the   many  benefits   which  had 


been  brought  to  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers by  the  Farmers  Co-operative 
Elevator  Movement  of  our  country. 

"This  movement  began  originally 
by  the  organization  of  Farmer  Co- 
operative Elevator  companies  to  oper- 
ate at  the  local  market.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  extended  to  the  terminal 
markets  and  large  Farmer  Elevator 
commission  companies  have  success- 
fully handled  grain  on  the  terminal 
markets  of  the  United  State's.  We 
have  taken  the  farmer  co-operative  in- 
stitutions as  the  basic  units  upon 
which  to  construct  a  marketing  sys- 
tem and  our  plan  contemplates  the 
further  strengthening  and  develop- 
ment of  these  co-operative  institu- 
tions." 

Mr.  Thorne  then  paid  a  pretty  trib- 
ute to  J.  W.  Shorthill,  and  also  com- 
mended Mr.  C.  H.  Gustafson,  a  Ne- 
braska man  who  is  president  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.  He  then 
discussed  the  marketing  plan  further, 
saying  in  substance: 

BIGGEST  BUSINESS  EVER 
CONCEIVED 

"If  this  plan  succeeds,  it  will  be  the 
greatest  example  of  marketing  ever 
conceived  in  point  of  dollars  and  cents. 
It  will  handle  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  business  annually. 

We  found  that  the  farmers  have 
built  up  the  greatest  co-operative 
agency  individually  in  the  local  co- 
operative elevators  but  as  a  general 
proposition  they  have  not  gone  on 
further  with  their  marketing.  This 
plan  is  to  take  the  grain  from  the 
local  Co-operative  Elevator  on 
through  the  marketing  stages. 

WILL  THE  PLAN  SAVE 
MONEY? 

A  prominent  miller  told  me  that  if 
the  new  plan  was  put  into  operation 
and  operated  efficiently  that  the  mills 
of  the  country  would  purchase  from 
us  direct  80  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop 
without  its  going  through  the  grain 
exchanges.  One  of  the  largest  op- 
erators on  the  exchange  told  me  that 
if  we  could  ship  direct  that  we  could 
save  from  one  to  seven  cents  a  bushel. 

THE  SPECULATIVE 
MARKET 

It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of 
the  speculative  market  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  stabilize  markets.  But 
the  question  I  ask  you  is,  does  the 
existence  of  a  large  speculative  market 
tend  to  stabilize  prices? 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that 
we  are  not  hostile  to  a  genuine  mar- 
ket where  grain  is  actually  handled 
It  is  eminently  fitting  that  buyer  and 
seller  have  a  place  where  they  can 
meet,  a  point  of  contact.  We  want 
that  end  of  the  business  to  continue 
and  wish  to  do  nothing  that  will,  in 
any  manner,  harm  it. 
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I  have  in  my  hand  Federal  or  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  that  would  de- 
clare that  three-fourths  of  the  opera- 
tions on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
are  gambling.  A  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme court  of  Illinois  in  a  decision 
stated  that  the  gambling  on  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  is  the  biggest 
blight  on  modern  civilization. 

If  you  made  90  per  cent  of  your 
profits  off  of  speculation,  would  you 
be  interested  in  price  stabilization  or 
in  price  fluctuation?  We  estimated 
that  18,000,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
were  bought  and  sold  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  annually.  Mr.  Gates 
ex-  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
estimated  it  at  20,000,000,000.  The 
average  volume  of  grain  reported  for 
taxation  for  several  years  back  has 
been  17,000,000,000  bushels  while  the 
actual  amount  of  grain  handled  is  325,- 
000,000  bushels.  Furthermore,  only  a 
part  of  the  grain  in  Chicago  can  be  de- 
livered on  future  contracts.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  transac- 
tions in  the  future  markets  in  the  Chi- 
cago Grain  Exchange  are  not  actually 
delivered. 

It  is  our  contention  that  speculation 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  and  in- 
tensify price  fluctuation.  We  hope  to 
make  it  possible  to  sell  grain  on  the 
actual  cash  market  and  to  the  con- 
sumer. We  also  hope  to  eliminate  the 
speculative  markets  and  we  further 
hope  to  get  the  grain  exchanges  to 
permit  the  operation  of  co-operative 
companies. 

We  hope  to  have  an  exporting  com- 
pany that  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  foreign  purchasers  and  a  commis- 
sion company  that  will  deal  with  the 
mills  on  an  equal  footing. 


THE  FINANCING 
CORPORATION 

Why  is  it  that  the  steel  corporation 
and  the  oil  industry  are  so  closely  af- 
filiated with  financial  institutions?  It 
is  because  when  the  crisis  comes  they 
desire  to  be  in  a  position  that  they  will 
be  taken  care  of.  The  banks  of  this 
country  are  in  closest  contact  with 
general  conditions.  The  big  industries 
control  big  banks.  We,  too,  must  pro- 
vide not  only  for  adequate  storage 
facilities  but  for  financial  facilities. 

The  first  step  toward  financing  will 
be  the  sale  of  a  life  membership  in  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  for  $10.00. 
Then,  the  by-laws  provide  that  the 
sales  association  can  deduct  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
of  grain  handled.  This  is  the  same 
amount  as  is  now  deducted  by  grain 
exchange  members  performing  a  simi- 
lar service.  The  Canadian  Grain  Grow- 
ers, handle  annually  about  200,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  and  if  we  can  do 
equally  as  well,  this  one  per  cent  com- 
mission should  provide  around  $1,000,- 
000  per  year  to  be  invested  in  ter- 
minal handling  facilities. 

Whether  or  not  this  plan  succeeds 
depends  upon  two  things;  one, 
whether  it  has  adequate  financial 
strength  and  two,  whether  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  your 
confidence. 

POOLING 

The  subject  of  pooling  has  caused 
an  enormous  amount  of  strife  which  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  The  difference 
between  the  Wheat  Grower's  plan  and 


Last  year,  as  for  several  years  be- 
fore, many  farmers  failed  to  order 
their  silos  until  late  in  the  summer. 
For  that  reason  a  large  number  of 
silos  over  the  country  were  not  erected 
in  time  to  be  fielled.  Others  were 
erected  so  late  that  the  corn  was  too 
dry  at  filling  time  to  make  the  best 
ensilage. 

The  reason  for  this  widespread  de- 
lay in  building  silos  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  farmers  do  not  order  their 
silos  until  they  get  ready  to  build 
them.  By  the  time  delivery  is  made 
and  work  started,  silo  filling  season 


is  at  hand.  Naturally,  by  the  time  the 
silos  are  put  up,  the  best  filling  time 
is  past. 

Silos  should  be  ordered  in  early 
spring  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for  de- 
livery before  building  time.  If  this 
important  matter  is  put  off,  the  busy 
season  comes  on  when  it  is  costly  to 
take  time  away  from  work  in  order 
to  get  the  material  on  the  ground  from 
the  railroad  station. 

The  accompanying  photo  shows 
two  very  fine  silos  erected  of  Preston 
Vitrified  Tile. 
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the  Grain  Grower's  Inc.,  are  the  two 
following  vital  points.  One,  the  U.  S 
Grain  Growers  provides  that  a  maxi- 
mum of  one  per  cent  may  be  deducted 
for  expenses  of  sales.  The  Wheat 
Grower's  provides  two  per  cent.  Two, 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Grower's  contract  per- 
mits those  who  desire  to  pool  to  do  so. 
It  also  permits  those  who  do  not  de- 
sire to  pool  to  become  members  of  the 
corporation  and  sell  through  the  cor- 
poration. There  is  some  question  as 
to  the  legality  of  a  national  pool  of 
agricultural  products.  I  am  not  say- 
ing as  to  whether  the  pool  is  legal  or 
illegal  but  do  you  wish  to  run  the 
risk?  Under  the  plan  of  the  Wheat 
Grower's  should  the  pool  be  declared 
illegal,  there  is  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon.  Their  entire  organization 
would  be  destructed.  Under  the  plan 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grower's,  the  con- 
tract specifically  provides  that  should 
the  pooling  clause  be  declared  illegal, 
it  shall  not  affect  the  balance  of  the 
corporation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Farmers  of  this 
nation  care  to  say  that  a  monopoly  by 
the  Steel  Trust  or  the  Oil  Trust  is 
illegal  but  that  the  farmers  may  form 
a  legal  monopoly.  Do  you  Nebraska 
Farmers  desire  special  legislation 
which  you  are  not  willing  to  grant  to 
other  businesses?  (By  a  unanimous 
standing  vote,  Nebraska  farmers  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  desire  to  ask 
for  any  special  privileges  for  farmers.) 

We  have  got  to  have  adequate 
finance.  When  we  went  to  Washing- 
ton recently  to  ask  for  special  legisla- 
tion, three  large  Chicago  banks  issued 
a  letter  stating  that  if  that  legislation 
passed  they  would  be  forced  to  reduce 
credit  from  10  to  SO  per  cent  to  mills 
and  elevators.  It  was  inadequate 
finances  which  nearly  broke  the 
Equity  Association  in  their  St.  Paul 
marketing  venture.  When  the  farmers 
first  endeavored  to  market  their  grain, 
the  banks  of  this  country  shut  down 
on  commission  firms  which  handled 
the  business  from  Farmers  Elevators, 
until  one  of  the  two  commission  firms 
went  bankrupt  and  the  other  was  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  that  farmers 
subscribe  $100.00  for  a  financial  institu- 
tion. Let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  this  is  not  a  bank  but  a  finance 
corporation.  We  do  not  wish  to  sup- 
plant existing  banks  but  to  assist 
them.  We  should  have  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  to  finance  this  corpora- 
tion. I  am  told  that  Nebraska  farm- 
ers invested  last  year,  ninety  million 
dollars  in  fake  stock  corporations.  If 
we  establish  a  sane,  conservative, 
financial  institution  to  pay  a  good  rate 
of  interest  on  money  invested,  to  be 
headed  by  a  man  of  sound  financial 
training,  how  many  of  you  will  pur- 
chase one  share  of  stock  at  $100.00? 
Hands  up. 

(At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  as- 
sembled audience  of  500  held  up  their 
hands.  The  writer  would  estimate 
that  between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
audience  was  made  up  of  commission 
merchants,  business  men  and  live 
stock  merchants  of  Omaha  so  that 
we  would  estimate  that  two-thirds  of 
the  farmer  delegates  present  asserted 
that  they  would  purchase  a  share  of 
stock  in  the  financial  institutions.) 

Questions  brought  out  the  following 
further  points: 

The  only  stock  to  be  sold  at  the 
present  time  is  the  stock  of  the  finan- 
cial institutions.  This,  with  the  mem- 
bership fee  of  $10.00,  is  counted  on  to 
put  the  plan  into  the  first  stages  of 
operation.    It  must  be  distinctly  un- 


derstood  that  the  purchase  of  stock 
is  distinctly  optional. 

The  farmer  who  is  in  position  to 
hold  his  grain  on  the  farm  will  be 
rewarded  for  doing  so  because  statis- 
tics prove  that  there  is  a  good  carry- 
ing charge  from  the  first  months  of 
the  year  to  the  last.  He  will  know 
that  the  new  plan  will  level  out  the 
price  for  grain  during  the  year,  so 
that  he  will  receive  adequate  com- 
pensation for  holding  it  on  the  farm. 

Those  who  pool  their  grain  will 
place  it  in  terminal  storage  points 
from  which  warehouse  receipts  will  be 
issued  on  which  part  of  the  final  sell- 
ing price  can  be  borrowed.  Those 
pooling  will  receive  an  average  price 
for  the  grain  throughout  the  year  for 
the  grade  which  they  pool. 

Storage  at  the  local  point  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  local  communities  to  solve. 

There  is  plenty  of  terminal  storage 
space  as  figures  prove  that  only  27 
per  cent  of  the  storage  space  in  Chi- 
cago is  in  constant  use.  We  can  rent 
the  balance  and  buy  it  as  we  get  in 
financial  condition  to  absorb  it. 


No  effort  was  made  to  get  the  dele- 
gates to  go  on  record  as  to  where 
they  stood  on  the  new  marketing  plan. 
It  was  distinctly  understood  that  this 
was  a  purely  educational  meeting  in 
order  that  the  farmers  of  Nebraska 
could  learn  as  much  of  the  details  of 
the  new  plan  as  possible. 


Jake  Tells  Dad  What's  What 


Gladstone,  N.  D.,  Equity  Ex- 
change Wins  Suit 
for  $23,000 

The  Gladstone  Equity  Exchange  will 
be  paid  $23,000  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  as  damages  for 
the  loss  of  its  elevator  and  machine 
sheds  which  were  destroyed  August  26, 
I  1918.  The  fire  was  caused  by  sparks 
I  from  a  railroad  boarding  car  stove.  This 
decision  is  the  result  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court. 


Farmers  Pledge  $18,000  for 
Cooperative  Store  at 
Haviland,  Kas. 

,  The  farmers  and  citizens  of  Haviland 
met  at  a  public  meeting  recently  and 
pledged  $18,000  without  solicitation  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  general 
merchandise  store  at  Haviland.  The  old 
merchant  is  quitting  and  the  folks  feel 
that  a  co-operative  store  will  increase 
the  business  of  the  town  and  so  benefit 
everybody  concerned.  The  store  move- 
ment and  co-operative  sentiment  is  the 
normal  outgrowth  of  several  years'  suc- 
cess with  a  co-operative  elevator,  which 
has  grown  from  a  small  company  to  a 
big  business  under  the  management  of 
W.  F.  Dunbar  and  his  directors. 


Farmers  Elevator  at  De 
Lamere,  N.  D.,  Burned 
Down 

The  Fanners  Elevator  of  this  place 
was  recently  destroyed.  It  contained 
about_  20,000  bushels  of  grain  and  a 
quantity  of  coal  and  500  pounds  of  flour. 
Some  of  the  grain  may  be  salvaged  and 
used  for  feed.  The  fire  broke  out  about 
l  a.  m.,  but  the  origin  is  not  known. 
The  building  was  insured  for  $20,000 
and  the  grain,  coal  and  flour  were  fully 
insured. 


Here  is  a  letter  that  a  duti- 
ful son  wrote  to  his  Dad. 


Dear  Dad : 

Got  your  letter  this  morning  and  note 
what  you  say  about  the  money  strin- 
gency and  hard  times  in  general.  Things 
have  tightened  up  somewhat,  but  you 
remember  the  old  story  about  the  man 
who  said  it  might  have  been  worse. 

Among  other  things  in  your  letter  I 
note  that  you  are  .finding  a  lot  of  fault 
with  the  Farmers  Elevator  at  home. 
You  say  the  manager  is  not  paying  as 
much  as  he  ought  to,  he  is  charging 
too  much  for  the  stuff  he  sells,  he 
closes  up  too  early  in  the  evening,  and 
he  keeps  too  much  help  on  the  pay  roll. 

I  know  you  have  not  exactly  been 
friendly  towards  the  elevator  since  you 
were  nominated  for  director  and  got 
beat,  but  then  if  you  will  stop  to  think 
a  minute  or  two,  it  might  ease  you  up 
a  bit. 

A  few  of  the  boys  had  it  in  for  one 
of  the  directors.  His  wife  put  on  too 
much  style,  they  said,  and  they  were 
going  to  "show  'em."  There  were  only 
two  directors  to  be  elected.  The  one 
was  re-elected  by  acclamation,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  other,  the  little  gang  got 
busy  and  put  up  your  name  for  nomina- 
tion. They  figured  that  if  they  could 
get  you  nominated,  they  would  have  the 
other  director  beat.  The  majority  of 
the  stockholders  knew  just  why  it  was 
done,  and  while  you  are  well  thought 
of  in  the  community,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  been  elected 
practically  unanimously,  the  boys  would 
not  stand  for  this  petty  stuff  that  the 
little  click  out  in  the  swamps  had  fig- 
ured on. 

If  anybody  ever  nominates  you  for 
director  of  the  Company  at  some  future 
time,  when  you  are  nominated  by  the 
real  good  fellows  instead  of  that  bunch 


How  would  you  like  to  have 
your  son  write  you  such  a 
letter? 

of  swamp  angels,  you  are  going  to  get 
by. 

One  trouble  with  Farmers  Elevators 
is  that  they  only  have  from  five  to  nine 
directors.  If  all  the  fellows  that  were 
nominated  at  the  annual  stockholders 
meeting  for  directors  were  elected — 
and  a  few  more  who  feel  that  they 
should  be  chosen — it  would  eliminate 
a  lot  of  soreheads.    A  few  anyhow. 

You  tell  me  that  the  Octupus  Grain 
Company  is  paying  on  an  average  of  a 
cent  a  bushel  more  for  grain  than  the 
Farmers  Company  is.  Why  are  they 
doing  it?  They  are  paying  more  than 
any  elevator  in  that  district.  Why 
didn't  they  do  this  before  the  Farmers 
Elevator  came  into  existence?  / 

Don't  you  remember  how  you  used 
to  watch  the  prices  in  the  daily  papers 
and  then  cuss  the  Octupus  outfit  be- 
cause they  were  not  paying  up?  Then 
to  satisfy  yourself,  you  would  get  into 
the  Buick  and  drive  over  to  some  other 
elevator  in  the  neighboring  towns  and 
find  out  that  you  couldn't  get  within 
two  or  three  cents  for  your  grain  what 
the  other  towns  paid. 

Have  you  forgotten  that  already? 
Had  the  Octupus  outfit  paid  then  like 
they  are  doing  now,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  any  farmers'  organiza- 
tion. But  they  didn't.  Not  until  peti- 
tions were  being  circulated  for  money 
for  a  new  elevator,  did  they  get  busy 
and  pay  for  grain  what  it  was  worth — 
and  then  some  more. 

And  then  how  did  they  do  it?  They 
would  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Today 
they  are  possibly  paying  one  to  two 
cents  more  than  your  own  elevator,  and 
they  are  paying  that  muth  less  at  some 
other  station.  At  their  stations  where 
there  is  no  Farmer  Elevator  competi- 
tion, they  don't  pay  up  anywhere  near 
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what  they  ought  to,  so  they  can  use 
this  difference  to  pay  too  much  where 
there  are  Fanners  Elevators. 

The  other  day  a  stockholder  blew 
into  our  office  here,  and  told  how  he 
had  brought  in  two  cow  hides  to  town 
and  sold  them.  Then  he  went  into  a 
shoe  store  and  bought  a  pair  of  shoes 
Did  the  hides  pay  for  the  pair  of  shoes? 
No,  he  had  to  dig  up  just  $3.40  cash, 
besides  the  price  of  the  hides. 

A  while  ago  one  of  our  members 
sold  two  carloads  of  cattle.  He  had 
paid  sixteen  cents  a  pound  for  those 
cattle  when  he  bought  them  last  fall. 
He  fed  them  a  cribful  of  corn  besides 
hay  and  cottonseed  meal  and  sold  them 
for  nine  cents  a  pound.  That  was  sim- 
ply a  business  proposition  that  didn  t 
turn  out  right,  and  the  farmer  thought 
nothing  of  it;  but  the  next  day  when 
he  went  into  the  local  meat  market  and 
bought  some  steak  and  had  to  pay  forty- 
five  cents  a  pound  for  it,  he  indulged 
in  a  lot  of  sulphuric  verbosity  that  re- 
lieved him  some,  and  shocked  some  of 
his  audience. 

Corn  sold  for  about  two  dollars  and 
dropped  to  fifty  cents  in  less  than  six 
months.  Wheat,  oats,  livestock  and  any- 
thing else  sold  by  the  farmer  met  a 
like  fate.  Did  the  things  he  had  to  buy 
drop  accordingly?    They  did  not! 

The  railroad  employees  have  voted  to 
refuse  any  cut  in  wages,  and  they  are 
ready  to  strike  the  minute  somebody 
tampers  with  the  payroll.  A  depot 
agent  who  got  about  forty-five  dollars 
per  month  before  the  war  is  now  pull- 
ing down  around  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  the  same  work.  The 
rest  of  the  rank  and  file  on  the  same 
basis. 

And  if  anybody  dares  to  even  suggest 
that  they  take  a  decrease  in  wages,  they 
threaten  to  tie  up  the  whole  United 
States  as  far  as  transportation  is  con- 
cerned. And  the  whole  gang  stands 
together  as  one  man. 

From  our  town  here  to  the  next  burg, 
the  railroad  fare  used  to  be  twenty- 
four  cents.  Now  it  is  forty-nine  cents 
It  used  to  cost  us  five  and  one-half 
cents  to  ship  grain  {o  Chicago,  now 
it  costs  us  nine  cents. 

Grain  right  now  is  the  lowest  it  has 
been  since  the  year  1913.  What  the 
farmer  has  to  sell  has  struck  bottom, 
or  apparently  so.  What  he  has  to  buy 
has  declined  somewhat  in  some  respects, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  decline  has  not 
been  enough  to  hurt  anybody. 

The  farmer  is  the  bird  that  has  car- 
ried the  brunt  of  the  burden  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  partly,  that  he  is  not 
properly  organized  and_  not  sufficiently 
loval  when  he  is  organized. 

Now  there  is  your  elevator  company 
at  home,  Dad,  that  you  are  finding  so 
much  fault  with.  What  were  the  con- 
ditions before  it  started?  You  know 
it  well  enough,  if  you  will  jog  your 
memory  a  trifle.  You  are  getting  as 
much  for  your  grain  as  other  towns  are 
paying  and  you  are  buying  your  lum- 
ber and  coal  as  cheap,  and  you  are 
getting  better  grades  of  lumber  for 
the  same  price  and  a  superior  quality 
of  coal. 

The  Good  Book  tells  about  Adam 
and  Eve  being  thrown  out  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  because  they  listened  to 
a  snake  and  partook  of  the  forbidden 
fruit.  • 

That  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  wc 
^till  have  that  same  snake  to  contend 
with.  When  the  farmers  get  busy  and 
organize  for  their  own  good,  some 
snake  in  the  grass  slips  along  to  create 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent. 

BE  LOYAL,  should  be  the  watch- 
word of  all  farmers  if  they  intend  to 
get  anywhere.  Be  loyal  to  your  town. 
Be  loyal   to  your  elevator.     Be  loyal 


to  your  fellow  man  and  the  community 
in  general. 

Your  Farmers  Elevator  Company  is 
a  boon  and  blessing  to  your  town  and 
community,  though  it  scarcely  ever  gets 
the  proper  credit  it  is  entitled  to.  Be 
loyal  to  it,  and  line  up  with  your  peo- 
ple. 

If  the  Octupus  outfit  is  paying  a  half 
a  cent  more  than  the  other  elevator, 
it  is  done  for  a  reason.  If  you  accept 
the  extra  offer  you  are  simply  partak- 
ing of  the  forbidden  fruit  and  you  will 
in  time  pay  the  penalty.  If  your  ele- 
vator ever  shuts  its  doors,  you  will 
soon  find  that  you  will  pay  back  that 
one-half  or  one  cent  time  and  time 
again. 

Put  up  farmers  as  candidates  for  sen- 
ators and  representatives  and  when  they 
are  nominated,  be  loyal  to  your  own 
kind  and  not  only  vote  for  them  but 
get  out  and  work  and  see  that  they 
are  elected.  Only  one  man  can  be 
elected  for  each  office.  Don't  all  of 
you  decide  that  you  are  the  man  for 
the  place  and  then  get  sore  because  the 
other  fellow  got  it. 

Stick  together  and  work  together.  Be 
loyal  to  one  another,  and  thus  loyal 
to  your  own  interests.  As  a  stockholder 
in  "your  elevator  company,  patronize  it. 
If  your  neighbor  is  not  a  stockholder, 
get  him  to  buy  a  few  shares  and  line 
up  with  the  rest  of  you. 

Is  your  Company  a  member  of  the 
State '  Association?  If  not,  why  not? 
It  should  be.  Does  your  company  send 
the  Official  paper  of  the  Association  to 
its  members?  If  not,  why  not?  They 
should.  Do  you  have  community  meet- 
ings and  picnics  and  hire  good  co-oper- 
ative speakers  to  sp  cad  the  doctrines 
of  Co-operation?  If  you  don't,  why 
don't  you?    You  ought  to. 

No  nation  ever  survived  for  any 
length  of  time,  unless  its  subjects  were 
loyal  to  their  country.  'No  great  so- 
cial or  fraternal  organization  ever  sur- 
vived unless  the  members  were  loyal 
to  the  order.  No  organization  or  bus- 
iness enterprise  of  any  kind  long  sur- 
vived unless  those  interested  therein 
were  loyal,  to  it.  And  no  organization 
of  farmers  will  ever  survive  for  any 
length  of  time  unless  the  farming  fra- 
ternity as  a  whole,  is  loyal  to  the  cause 
and  help  the  good  work  along. 

Forget  all  about  not  being  elected 
director,  and  show  the  rest  of  the  stock- 
holders that  you  are  as  good  a  worker 
in  the  ranks  as  you  ever  would  have 
been  as  a  director.  Be  a  leader  and  not 
a  follower,  a  booster  instead  of  a 
knocker,  a  worker  and  not  a  slacker. 


If  one  of  your  neighbors  owned  a 
grocery  store  in  town,  and  then  bought 
all  his  groceries  at  some  other  store, 
what  would  you  think  of  him?  You 
would  surely  think  he  was  either  crazy 
or  a  dum  fool — or  both. 

Well,  the  same  thing  applies  to  a 
stockholder  in  a  farmers'  elevator.  In- 
stead of  buying  and  selling  at  his  own 
concern,  he  goes  over  to  the  opposition 
and  gives  them  the  profit  which  should 
go  into  his  own  pocket. 

Patronize  your  own  company  and 
pay  profits  to  yourself.  Your  company 
is  organized  on  the  co-operative  plan, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  year,  you  get  a 
dividend,  according  to  the  business  you 
have  transacted  there.  If  you  take  your 
grain  over  to  the  other  dealer,  you  get 
no  dividend,  but  he  gets  the  profit  that 
should  have  been  yours. 

The  farmer  has  never  had  as  much 
grief  to  contend  with  as  he  has  now. 
If  you  expect  to  steer  clear  of  all  this 
chaos  and  confusion,  you  will  have  to 
be  loyal  to  your  own  interests.  If  you 
don't  stick  up  for  yourself,  it_  is  a  lead 
pipe  cinch  that  no  one  else  will. 

If  you  expect  to  get  prices  for  the 
things  you  have  to  sell,  in  line  with 
prices  of  things  you  have  to  buy,  you 
have  all  got  to  be  loyal  to  your  com- 
pany and  state  association.  The  asso- 
ciation cannot  fight  your  battles  unless 
your  company,  with  other  companies 
pay  their  dues.  Your  own  company 
cannot  fight  for  you  and  your  interests 
if  you  do  not  patronize  it. 

Stay  with  your  own  bunch  and  pay 
no  attention  to  the  sneers  and  jibes  of 
the  outsiders.  There  are  too  many  fel- 
lows— has  beens — and  would^have-beens 
— hanging  around  any  small  town, 
ready  to  criticize  and  make  adverse 
criticism  regarding  the  management  of 
any  elevator.  And  a  certain  element 
of  storekeepers  are  not  a  bit  better. 

The  less  this  brand  of  humanity 
amounts  to  in  real  life,  the  more  they 
know  about  running  someone  else's 
business.  Those  cracker  box  experts  sit 
around  the  customary  hangouts  and  de- 
cide the  proper  way  to  run  the  govern- 
ment, big  business  concerns,  farmers' 
elevators,  and  anything  else  that  may 
come  to  mind,  while  mother  takes  in 
sewing  or  washing  m  order  to  get 
money  for  the  groceries. 

Stick  up  for  your  own  rights  by  lin- 
ing up  with  your  fellow  farmers.  You 
will  never  get  any  wrongs  righted  if 
you  don't.  Use  Mark  Hanna's  thread- 
worn  expression,  "Stand  Pat." 

Be  loyal  to  the  farmers  associations, 
and  boost  and  hustle,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  pays  a  mighty  good  interest  on 
the  investment. 

Yours.  JAKE. 


Concrete  house  at  Table  Grove,  111. 
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FINE  CONCRETE  HOUSE 
IN  ILLINOIS 

The  Table  Grove  Co-operative  Eleva- 
tor Company  of  Table  Grove,  Illinois, 
have  recently  completed  the  construc- 
tion of  their  new  elevator.  This  ele- 
vator is  built  of  reinforced  concrete 
throughout. 

It  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  bushels. 
The  floor  plan  is  28  feet  square.  It  has 
a  total  height  of  98  feet  above  the 
driveway  floor  and  the  bins  are  51  feet 
6  inches  above  the  same  floor.  There 
are  9  bins,  three  being  8  feet  6  inches 
by  11  feet,  five  bins  are  7  feet  6  inches 
by  8  feet  6  inches  and  one  irregular 
shaped  bin  in  the  leg  shaft. 

The  elevator  is  equipped  with  two 
legs  having  9  by  5*4  inches  "V"  buckets, 
placed  9  inches  centers;  one  Western 
manlift  from  the  driveway  floor  to  dis- 
tributing floor;  a  steel  ladder  as  auxil- 
iary means  of  reaching  the  cupola;  two 
self-supporting   steel   heads   each  con- 
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nected  by  silent  chain  drives  to  inde- 
pendent electric  motors ;  a  5-bushel 
Richardson  auto  scale;  two  10-duct 
Western  distributors  operated  from  the 
driveway  floor  level;  a  track  intake 
hopper  for  unloading  grain  from  cars; 
Globe  truck  dump  with  butterfly  valve 
to  two  hoppers  which  serve  the  two 
legs;  10-ton  Howe  auto  truck  scale. 

The  office  is  located  in  the  main 
building  at  the  driveway  floor  level.  On 
opposite  side  of  driveway  is  a  store 
room  for  small  amount  of  supplies 
while  below  there  is  a  commodious 
basement. 

The  Table  Grove  Company  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  general  appear- 
ance of  their  elevator  as  well  as  upon 
the  modern  construction  and  the  con- 
venience of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  Very 
few  elevator  companies  have  been  will- 
ing to  spend  any  extra  money  for  the 
sake  of  appearances.  The  small  amount 
needed  to  set  off  the  structure  is  well 
justified  and  this  fact  is  plainly  evident 
in  the  cut  The  cornice  and  decorations 
at  the  top  together  with  the  hood  over 
the  driveway  and  over  the  scale  gives 
a  very  pleasing  appearance  to  the  whole 
structure  and  in  the  flat  country  where 
these  elevators  are  built  it  becomes  a 
monument  of  which  the  farmers  may 
well  be  proud. 


Newly  Organized  Company 
Purchase  Elevator  at 
Tonkawa,  Okla. 

The  farmers  around  Tonkawa  have 
made  a  record  in  getting,  their  Co-op- 
erative Association  organized.  Monday, 
the  4th  of  April,  they  started  a  move- 
ment to  buy  an  elevator  and  organize  a 
co-operative  association.  On  Saturday 
they  held  a  meeting  and  I  was  there  to 
explain  to  them  about  a  co-operative 
elevator  and  help  them  with  their  plans. 
They  already  had  several  signers  to  a 
;  proposed  plan  for  an  elevator  company, 
rout  at  the  meeting  Saturday  they  set 
the  capitalization  at  $40,000  and  divided 
into  400  shares  at  $100  each.  Several 
of  the  men  took  two  and  three  shares. 
Monday  night,  or  rather  Monday,  they 
made  a  drive  to  get  more  members  and 
then  Monday  night  held  a  meeting  and 
elected  directors  and  then  on  Tuesday 
the  directors  met  with  me  at  Blackwell 
and  we  made  out  application  for  char- 
ter from  the  secretary  of  state.  Ninety- 
five  men  had  subscribed  for  stock  by 
Tuesday  noon,  April  12th,  and  they  are 
expecting  to  get  several  more  by  Thurs- 
day, when  they  will  take  charge  of  the 
elevator  they  purchased. 

The  officers  and  directors  are  as  fol- 
lows: Wm.  Hallman,  president;  L.  P. 
McDaniel,  vice-president;  Jim  Dorsett, 
secretary-treasurer.  John  Ruzek  and 
Jim  Robison  are  the  other  two  direc- 
tors, there  being  only  five. 

The  board  of  directors  also  hired  a 
manager  to  take  charge  Thursday,  the 
14th. 

Right  at  this  time  I  have  several 
prospects  of  organizing  co-operative  ele- 
vator companies. 

The  name  of  the  organization  at  Ton- 
kawa is  the  Tonkawa  Co-operative  As- 
sociation. Wm.     F.     Gray,  County 

Agent. 


uS^Let  m^.be  your  WOMAN'S 
HOME  COMPANION." 

She— "AJIright,  if  I  am  the  only  sub- 
scriber." 

Reporter— "What,  shall  we  say  of 
Senator  _?" 

Editor— "Just  say  he  was  true  to  his 
trust. 

Reporter— "And  shall  we  sav  what 
trust?"— Ex. 


Our  reports  on  wheat  condition  in- 
dicate a  condition  of  91  per  cent  for 
winter  wheat  compared  with  90  2  per 
cent  last  month,  for  the  grain  belt. 
Winter  killing  was  small,  being  not 
over  5  per  cent.  Estimated  percent- 
age of  wheat  on  farms  is  21  per  cent. 

County  agents  estimate  a  corn  acre- 
age of  96  per  cent  compared  to  last 
year,  with  oats  acreage  of  107  per  cent. 
Corn  on  farms  not  yet  marketed  is 
37  per  cent  and  oats  24  per  cent. 

In  livestock,  the  percentage  of 
"babies"  born  this  year  is  as  follows: 
Calves,  95  per  cent;  pigs,  102  per  cent; 
colts,  93  per  cent;  and  sheep,  91  per 
cent. 

Our  Business  Index  shows  a  downward 
trend  for  the  first  half  of  the  month, 
with  a  steady  revival  since  then.  No. 
2  red  wheat  sold  at  Minneapolis  on 
April  1  at  $1.37,  with  a  high  during  the 
month  of  $1.41  on  the  fourth,  and  a 
low  of  $1.26  both  on  April  16th  and 
the  date  when  we  closed  our  chart, 


the  25th.  Butter,  apples,  steers  and 
hogs  have  dropped  steadily.  These  are 
principle  products  of  the  farmer. 

U.  S.  Liberty  bonds  (3T/2s)  have  also 
dropped,  the  quotation  going  from 
$90.38  to  $89.12. 

American  beet  sugar  has  also  drop- 
ped, while  American  Car  &  Foundry, 
(railroad  equipment  stock),  American 
Cotton  Oil,  American  Locomotive, 
American  Woolen,  B.  &  O.,  and  Fisk 
Rubber  and  General  Electric  stocks 
have  all  had  a  little  climb  in  prices, 
indicating  better  feeling  in  these  vari- 
ous industries. 

Business  failures  continue  high,  the 
total  up  to  the  week  ending  April  14th, 
being  5,362,  compared  to  1,817  last 
year.  Many  farmers'  elevators  also 
report  losses,  but  very  few  are  closing 
their  doors,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  know  that  if  the  farmers'  ele- 
vators went  .out  of  existence,  grain 
prices  would  immediately  drop  at  the 
local  station  and  the  closing  of  the 
doors  of  the  elevator  would  cost  the 
farmers  much  more  than  if  they  stand 
by  their  company  and  help  it  work  its 
way  back  to  prosperity.  Many  farm- 
ers wonder  how  the  manager  did  not 
get  in  worse  than  he  did,  with  prices 
dropping  so  rapidly  before  he  could 
get  a  car  to  market. 


A.  — How  many  make  a  dozen? 

B.  — Twelve. 

A.  — Correct.  How  many  make  a 
million? 

B.  — Very  few. 


Teacher — "Leave  the  class." 
Pupil— "Do  you  suppose  I  am  going 
to  take  it  with  me?" 
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Latest  estimates  on  the  Argentine 
exportable  surplus  of  wheat  are  96,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  practically  the  same 
as  the  grain  trade  has  been  guessing 
for  several  months.  Exports  from 
there  are  increasing  and  the  producer 
seems  at  last  to  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  Government  pro- 
paganda to  hold  for  higher  prices  has 
caused  him  to  lose  his  chance,  to  sell 
at  higher  figures.  The  exportable  sur- 
plus of  corn  from  the  new  crop  is 
officially  estimated  at  154,000,000 
bushels  with  around  34,000,000  bushels 
old  available,  a  total  of  188,000,000 
bushels,  compared  with  183,000,000 
bushels  from  the  new  crop  alone  last 
year,  of  which  around  163,000,000 
bushels  have  been  exported  so  far. 
Surplus  of  flax  seed  is  estimated  at 
28,000,000  bushels. 

The  possibility  of  India  being  an  im- 


porter of  wheat  this  season  is  held  out 
in  official  reports  which  indicate  that 
the  total  production  this  season  will 
be  around  100,000,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year,  when  there  was  a  theoretical 
exportable  surplus  of  45,000,000  bush- 
els, of  which  around  15,000,000  bushels 
wifl  be  exported.  On  this  basis  the 
Indian  crop  and  carryover  will  be 
around  70,000,000  bushels  less  than 
theoretical  home  requirements.  Ordi- 
narily when  India  has  a  short  crop  it 
imports  from  Australia.  The  latter 
country  has  around  48,000,000  bushels 
remaining  for  export  still  unsold. 
Further  rains  have  fallen  in  Australia 
of  late  and  some  increase  in  the  acre- 
age for  the  new  crop  is  expected. 


EMERGENCY  TARIFF 
BILL 

The  emergency  tariff  bill  which  will 
practically  bar  out  Canadian  and  other 
wheats  from  the  United  States  will 
probably  become  a  law  before  this 
article  reaches  its  readers.  It  was  ap- 
parent many  months  ago  that  the 
United  States  had  sold  its  surplus 
wheat  for  export,  and  that  unless 
there  were  heavy  imports  of  Canadian 
that  the  market  might  advance 
sharply  in  consequence.  The  emer- 
gency tariff  bill  to  keep  out  this  wheat 
was  vetoed  bv  President  Wilson  and 
over  50,000,000  bushels  of  Canadian 
wheat  Has  been  imported  for  domestic 
consumption,   which   has   had   a  de- 
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Chart  of  commodities  for  April.  Dotted  line  closing  prices 
six  commodities  traded  in  for  future  delivery.  Middle 
line  of  figures  at  left  430  to  490  show  range.  Straight 
line  is  closing  price  average  twenty  commodities  showing 
range  in  left  column  figures  4210  to  4270.  The  dot  dash 
dot  line  shows  bank  clearings,  range  from  95,000,000  to 
65,000,000. 
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pressing  effect  and  caused  a  great 
change  in  the  statistical  position,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  the  United 
States  may  be  forced  to  carry  over 
into  the  new  crop  more  than  the  nor- 
mal holdings  of  70,000,000  bushels.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  is  30,000,000 
bushels  old  wheat  sold  to  be  exported 
before  July  1,  so  that  the  carryover 
will  under  any  condition  be  smaller 
than  last  year,  when  it  was  the  largest 
on  record.  However,  the  farmer  who 
held  wheat  for  higher  prices  and  sold 
it  out  at  $1  per  bushel  recently  be- 
cause someone  played  politics  is  likely 
to  have  a  bitter  feeling  toward  such  a 
policy. 

The  first  definite  move  toward 
righting  the  business  situation  of  the 
country  is  expected  to  be  made  im- 
mediately, and  one  that  will  attack  tfle 
so-called  depression  at  its  source, 
which  is  the  low  price  of  agricultural 
products.  This  consists  of  the  recom- 
mendation that  Congress  sanction  the 
transfer  of  $100,000,000  profits  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  the  Federal 
Land  bank  to  be  loaned  for  stock  cat- 
tle. Should  this  bill  go  through,  it 
would  probably  be  construed  as  a 
most  strengthening  influence  on  all 
grains,  as  it  is  the  lack  of  ready  money 
that  prevents  normal  feeding  opera- 
tions. 

Corn  is  low,  extremely  low,  with 
prices  net  to  the  producer  down  to 
around  the  figure  paid  in  1911  in  some 
sections  of  the  West  on  account  of 
the  much  higher  freight  rates.  Bids 
of  as  low  as  25c  per  bushel  were  made 
west  of  the  Missouri  river  recently, 
and  there  has  been  very  little  corn 
bought  recently  at  50c  for  No.  3 
grades  at  country  elevators  in  Illinois. 
With  general  business  depressed  al- 
most entirely  by  the  fall  in  grains  any 
advance  in  the  latter  would  probably 
be  quickly  reflected  in  more  general 
buying  of  manufactured  commodities. 
An  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  general 
business  would  bring  prosperity,  as  it 
is  only  this  small  percentage  that  ex- 
ists between  depression  and  a  boom. 
Any  material  advance  in  corn  would 
result  in  farmers  paying  up  loans  and 
release  a  great  deal  of  money. 


matter  to  estimate  how  much  a  coun- 
try can  afford  to  buy." 

France,  Bulgaria,  Austria  and  Rou- 
mania  have  been  suffering  from 
drought  of  late,  but  latest  cables  indi- 
cate that  this  condition  has  been  re- 
lieved in  France  and  Austria.  The 
greater  Roumanian  wheat  crop,  which 
includes  the  annexed  provinces  of 
Transylvania  and  Bessarabia,  is  esti- 
mated at  93,000,000  bushels,  compared 
with  a  five-year  pre-war  average  of 
174,000,000  bushels.  So  far  this  sea- 
son the  Danubian  countries  have  ex- 
ported 924,000  bushels  wheat,  17,322,- 
000  bushels  corn,  12,719,000  bushels 
barley  and  2,538,000  bushels  oats.  It 
is  too  early  to  estimate  how  much 
wheat  will  be  required  by  Europe  next 
season,  although  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  the  actual  takings  were 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  year  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  especially  if  the 
financial  conditions  changes  for  the 
better. 


FOREIGN  DEMAND  FOR 
WHEAT  LOWER— 

The  foreign  demand  for  cash  wheat 
has  not  been  as  brisk  as  expected  of 
late,  even  though  Argentine  grain  has 
been  quoted  at  a  good  premium  over 
American  shipped  via  the  Gulf.  To 
some  extent  this  is  due  to  the  Iqw  rate 
of  foreign  exchange.  In  discussing 
the  situation  Broomhall,  a  leading 
European  authority,  says:  "We  have 
held  the  opinion  for  many  months  that 
most  American  statisticians  have 
failed  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
Europe's  poverty,  when  framing  esti- 
mates of  importers'  requirements.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  the- 
oretical requirements  of  overseas 
wheat  if  we  have  before  us  the  figures 
of  home  production  and  normal  con- 
sumption, but  it  is  quite  a  different 
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PLANNING    TO  GET 
HIGHER  AVERAGE 
PRICES 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to 
whether  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try could  not  hold  back  their  live- 
stock, while  other  districts  are  in  full 
swing  of  shipping,  and  thus  eliminate 
a  glut  on  the  market  and  secure  for  all 
a  general  higher  average  price. 

The  idea  is  an  exceptionally  good 
one,  but  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  carry  out.  Various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  ship 
through  necessity.  Texas  cattle,  rec- 
ognized as  market  breakers,  are  fat  in 
the  spring,  when  grass  is  best  there, 
and  these  cattle  must  be  shipped  then 
or  lose  their  fatness  if  grass  gives  out. 
The  Texas  season  is  just  ready  to 
start,  but  northern  cattlemen  need 
have  no  fear  this  season,  for  the  num- 
ber of  stock  to  come  from  the  Lone 
Star  state  is  far  less  than  that  re- 
ceived the  last  few  years  on  account 
of  the  dry  seasons  of  previous  years. 

The  Colorado  sheep  shipping  season 
is  governed  by  the  same  set  of  rules 
applied  to  Texas.  Colorado,  which 
feeds  about  1,000,000  head  of  sheep 
and  lambs,  lays  in  her  stock  in  the  fall 
and  starts  moving  it  along  in  January. 
This  movement  is  imperative  because 
of  the  fact  weighty  lambs  are  dis- 
criminated against  and  the  stuff  could 
not  be  carried  economically  to  big 
weights  and  then  have  to  compete 
with  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  lambs, 
which  start  running  along  in  May. 
Feeders  in  Colorado  try  to  have  their 
stock  well  out  of  way  before  the  new 
crop  lambs  start  moving. 

There  are  two  periods  of  excess 
cattle  supply  and  those  are  in  late  win- 
ter and  late  spring.  This  is  being 
illustrated  now,  many  big  steers  get- 


he  saw  his  son,  Bob,  out  behind  the  bam  dancing  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  old  cow.  Bill  asked  Bob  what 
he  was  doing  and  the  boy  answered,  "Ma  is  sick  and 
tired  of  that  darned  old  churn.  I  am  trying  to  teach 
old  Bess  to  shimmy  so  she'll  give  butter  instead  of 
milk." 


ting  in  that  would  have  sold  to  better 
advantage  had  they  been  marketed 
when  the  trade  wanted  heavy  beef. 
Of  course,  nature  was  lavish  last  sea- 
son and  supplied  farmers  with  a 
bumper  corn  crop,  but  the  idea  of 
always  looking  for  a  better  market  is 
poor  policy.  The  most  successful 
feeders  rely  on  a  small  profit  and 
quicker  turnover  of  cash  rather  than 
gambling  with  the  distant  future. 

WATCH  MARKETS  BE- 
FORE  SHIPPING 

Watching  the  market  carefully  and 
shipping  your  product  where  demand 
calls  for  your  class  of  stock  is  the 
best  policy  to  pursue. 

Feeders  are  being  taught  a  lesson 
that  they  should  never  forget.  Killers 
do  not  favor  big  weight  offerings  of 
any  class  of  stock.  Right  now  little 
600  lb.  yearlings  are  outselling  weighty 
bullocks  by  50  to  75c  per  cwt.  Light 
hogs  are  also  50  to  75c  higher  than 
prime  heavy  butchers  and  it  was  not 
long  ago  that  a  spread  of  $2.00  per 
cwt.  separated  those  two  classes. 
Light  lambs  are  75c  to  $1.00  higher 
than  heavy  lambs.  Feeders  should 
avoid  putting  in  "weighty  feeders  in 
their  feed  lots,  so  when  the  stock  is 
fat  in  weight  will  not  be  too  excessive. 

Grain  belt  feeders  should  shape 
their  operations  so  not  to  conflict 
with  range  cattle  shippers.  September 
to  November,  inclusive,  should  be  left 
open  to  Canadian,  Wyoming,  Montana 
and  Dakota  shippers  as  they  are 
forced  to  gej  in  to  market  before  the 
snow  flies  and  take  what  they  can 
get  for  their  stuff. 

EQUALIZING  RECEIPTS 
WILL  STABILIZE 
MARKETS 

The  idea  of  stabilizing  the  market 
by  what  appears  a  simple  process  of 
equalizing  receipts  is  the  subject  of 
much  discussion'  but  it  is  obvious  if 
supply  control  is  to  take  place  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  to  the  head  of  the 
stream.  Once  an  animal  is  in  the 
feedlot  control  of  its  marketing  is 
impossible  as  then  it  is  a  liability 
rather  than  an  asset  and  must  go  re- 
gardless of  finish  if  conditions  are 
against  it. 

Colorado  is  unloading  lambs  that 
depreciated  in  value  with  every  pound 
of  fat  put  on. 

In  February  and  March  heavy  cattle 
were  scarce  and  selling  up  to  $10.75. 
The  country  interpreted  this#  as  a 
sign  of  a  healthy  market  if  not  indica- 
tion of  further  appreciation  in  values. 
However,  demand  subsided  and  then 
feeders  cut  loose  to  clean  up  their 
lots  before  spring  work  began,  re- 
sulting in  an  excessive  supply  of 
steers  weighing  1,300  pounds  and  up. 
Packers  daily  buy  does  not  exceed 
20  per  cent  of  the  supply  demoraliza- 
tion resulting  and  most  cattle  losing 
$2.00  per  cwt.  from  the  high  time  in 
March  until  now. 


LIQUIDATIONS  MAY 
ELIMINATE  GLUT 

Last  fall  western  markets  were 
literally  glutted  with  cattle,  many  of 
which  had  no  place  on  the  market 
because  of  their  thin  conditions.  How- 
ever, financial  stringency,  forcing 
owners  to  meet  maturing  loans  made 
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shipment  necessary  and  the  money  was 
only  to  be  secured  at  the  stockyards. 
Liquidization  of  western  cattle  has 
run  its  course  and  it  is  improbable 
that  glut  will  be  repeated  this  year. 

The  problem  of  equalizing  live 
stock  receipts  is  the  most  difficult 
confronting  the  trade.  Most  of  the 
"wise  guys"  pondered  over  the  ques- 
tion without  reaching  a  remedy.  If 
those  who  feed  were  well  organized 
and  could  maintain  a  central  agency 
through  which  the  visible  supply  could 
be  ascertained  and  movement  intelli- 
gently regulated  some  vicissitude  could 
be  avoided.  On  general  principles 
feeders  east  of  the  Missouri  river 
should  give  those  west  of  that  longi- 
tude right  of  way  during  the  fall,  as 
seasoned  conditions  render  the  range 
cattle  roundup  to  be  completed  just 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  similar  state- 
ment is  applicable  to  sheep  as  flocks 
must  be  marketed  just  as  soon  as  they 
leave  their  mountain  pastures. 


EAST  IS  INDEPENDENT 
AT  PRESENT 

The  east  is  in  an  independent  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time.  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  is  now  unloading  its 
winter's  cattle  feeding  and  will  dom- 
inate that  sphere  for  the  next  month. 
An  export  order  calling  forabout  1,000 
cattle  and  2,000  sheep  weekly  is  help- 
ing out  the  market  at  Chicago  on 
plain  fat  stuff  that  might  otherwise 
find  slow  going  as  the  present  season 
is  against  plain  heavy  offerings. 
Southern  buying  affects  only  the  hog 
trade  and  then  only  in  an  indirect 
way.  During  the  war  southern  cotton 
pickers  cultivated  an  appetite  for 
fresh  meat  and  bacon,  but  since  the 
wage  scale  is  being  adjusted  in  the 
cotton  belt  senegambicans  are  turning 
again  to  heavier  cuts  of  meat.  All 
through,  however,  demand  for  hogs 
is  far  from  normal  and  prices  lowest 
in  five  years. 


DECLARE  WAR  ON  THE 
CHINCH  BUG! 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently issued  a  bulletin  advising  farm- 
ers to  beware  of  the  chinch  bug.  One 
chinch  bug  destroyed  now  may  pre- 
vent the  production  of  hundreds  which 
would  infest  flour  wheat  fields  lated. 
Experts  have  found  that  the  bug  win- 
ters in  wild  grass,  leaves  along  the 
hedge  rows  and  fences  and  should  be 
destroyed  by  burning  over  these  leaves 
and  grasses. 


MINNESOTA  TO  ASK  FOR 
CHANGES  IN  WHEAT 
GRADES 

A  delegation  from  Minnesota  held 
a  hearing  with  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Wallace,  at  Washington,  April 
27th.  It  is  reported  that  they  will 
ask  for  changes  in  the  requirements 
in  the  Federal  wheat  grades,  particu- 
larly for  hard  red  spring  wheat. 

The  Minnesota  legislature  has  taken 
steps  to  re-establish  the  former  Min- 
nesota state  grades  unless  changes  are 
made  in  the  Federal  grades.  It  is 
possible  that  hearings  will  be  held 
over  the  country,  at  which  both  sides 
will  be  heard. 


KANSAS  FEEDER  CATTLE 
FEWER  IN  NUMBER 

Reduction  of  freight  rates  from  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  to  points  in  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, the  Dakotas,  Montana  and  the 
Northwest  for  pasturing  by  approxi- 


mately 35  per  cent  has  resulted  in  an 
increased  number  of  shipments,  but 
nevertheless  Kansas  will  feed  fewer 
cattle  this  year  than  last,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Pasturage  rates  to  Kansas  and  Ok- 
lahoma were  $6.00  to  $11.00  per  head 
per  season  compared  to  $8.00  to  $15.00 
last  year. 
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Lansing 
f    VITRIFIED  TILE  SILO  J 


Now  Is  the  Time  to 
Buy  Your  Silo 

A  silo  bought  now  insures 
early  delivery  of  material — gives 
you  plenty  of  time  to  erect  it 
before  filling  time.  A  delay 
means  breaking  into  the  busiest 
season  of  your  year  with  silo 
building  work. 

And  when  you  buy — do  the 
job  for  good.  A  Preston- 
Lansing  Vitrified  Tile  Silo  solves 
your  silo  problems  for  ages  to 
come.  Its  first  cost  is  only  cost 
— it  lasts  for  generations. 

It  cannot  burn,  rust,  rot  or 
decay.  It  is  proof  against  rats 
and  vermin.  It  needs  no  paint 
or  waterproofing.  Its  "ship- 
lap"  blocks  reinforced  with 
twisted  steel  provide  a  wall  of 
more  strength  than  is  ever  re- 
quired. The  air  spaces  in 
Preston  -  Lansing  Tile  afford 
proper  insulation  and  frost  pro- 
tection. The  close  jointed 
blocks  with  but  little  mortar 
exposed  give  greater  strength, 
neater  appearance  and  better 
settling  of  ensilage. 

Build  your  silo  but  once.  Get 
the  beauty  of  Preston-Lansing 
Vitrified  Tile — the  silo  supreme. 
A  catalogue  and  full  informa- 
tion will  be  furnished  free  on 
request. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Lansing,  Michigan 
Dept.  414 

Factories  at  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Uhrichsville,  Ohio 
Brazil,  Ind.,  and  Ft.  Dodge,  la.  / 
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A  Very  Successful 

ative  Store 

By  R.  A.  F. 

Established  a  little  more  than  three  has  the  same  privileges  as  the  larger 

years   ago,   in   September,   1916,  the  shareholder.     Taking  a   lesson  from 

Olmstead  County  Co-operative  Asso-  Unc]e  Sam,  the  Association  encourages 

ciation  department  store  (Rochester,  .        .     ....                 „  • 

Minn.)    has  literally  lived  up   to  its  membership  of  the  very  small  mvestor 

rather    braggy    slogan,    "Watch    Us  by  selling  stock  on  the  installment 

Grow!"  as  the  following  table  of  in-  plan,  $5.00  down,  and  $5.00  a  month 

comes  for  the  month  of  December  of  till  paid  for     xhis  brings  in  many 

each  succeeding  year  of  its  existence  ,           ,           u  , 

f  new  members  who  could  not  otner- 

*hows:  .                 ,     .,    .         ,     ,  . 

December   1916  $  8,873.50  w,se  ^  and  as,de  from  the  benefits 

December   1917                      13,264.02  of  the  use  of  their  money,  every  new 

December   1918                      26,432.84  member,  whether  holding  the  maxi- 

December   1919                       48,711.00  mum  Qf  ten  shares  or  only  one,  is 

HOW  DID  THEY  DO   THIS?  one  moi'e  booster  for  the  institution. 

1     r>          i              ™            „,u~  Jo  11-    Another  factor  that  aids  their 

1.  By  employing  a  manager  who  is 

full  of  "pep,"  and  is  genuinely  in-  'apid  growth  is   their   frankness  in 

terested  in  his  job — who  thoroughly  regard  to  plans,  methods  of  business, 

believes  in  the  co-operative  ideas  and  etc      They    make    none    but  "open 

who  guards  against  the  leaks  big  and  covenants»_alI  the  world  being  wel- 

httle.     (That   he   does   this   last   ef-  ■  v    ■              &  . 

fectively  is  proven  by  a  12.3  per  cent  come  to  know  the  details  of  the  busi- 

operation  expense  in  1919.)  ness,  if  it  so  desires.    Investors,  and 

2.  By  keeping  a  staff  of  intelligent,  would-be  investors,  thoroughly  appre- 
courteous  helpers  who  draw  equal,  or  j  {  h  tha{  th  knQW  M  the 
a  trifle  better  wages,  than  others  em-  f  '  .  '  .  „  . 
ployed  in  similar  work  elsewhere.  so-called  inside  information  about 
This  makes  for  efficient  teamwork  in  the  concern  in  which  they  buy  an  in- 
each  department,  as  well  as  between  terest. 

departments.  The   Association    Membership  con- 

3.  By  a  large  amount  of  judicious  sists  of  about  equal  numbers  of  coun- 
advertising  in  the  newspapers  and  by  lry  and  city  members.  Its  officers 
issuing  monthly  five  thousand  copies  are  all  farmers— well-to-do-  men  of 
of  a  newsy  little  association  paper  proven  business  ability  of  whom  Man- 
called  "The  Cash  Saver.  ager    August    Prinz  enthusiastically 

4.  By  earning  the  right  tO(  their  says>  «.j  don>t  believe  we  could  get  a 
sobriquet,  "The  Cash  Saver,  and  better,  more  businesslike,  more  pro- 
keeping  it  and  the  policy  that  earned  greSsive  board  of  directors." 

it  before  the  public  at  all  times  by  j  . 

means  of  a  huge  electric  sign  placed  V              V    hundred  members 

on  top  of  the  corner  of  their  building.  ,    ,    *  .<,nciatinn 

5.  By    buying   carefully    in    large  of  the  Association 

quantities  for  cash,  which  means  buy-  Their  new  building,  erected  during 

ing  "at  the  lowest  possible  notch."  the  summer  of  1919  at  an  approximate 

6  By  selling  as  they  buy— "at  the  cost  of  $140,000,  is  oo-e  of  the  finest 
lowest  possible  notch,"  being  content  store  buildings  in  the  northwest,  being 
with  a  reasonable  profit  and  a  quick  equipped  with  the  best,  most  modern 
turnover  fixtures  in  every  department.    It  also 

7  By  giving  prompt,  efficient,  has  the  advantage  of  being  so  located 
courteous  service  to  patrons,  and  rec-  that  it  always  will  have  daylight  from 
tifying  ungrudgingly  any  error.  every  direction. 

8.  By  making  visitors  welcome  The  funds  for  this  venture  were 
whether  thev  purchase  or  not.   Court-  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds. 

eous  treatment  brings  back  a  large  jn  their  Grocery  Department,  the 

per  cent  of  these  "visitors"  as  cus-  Walker  Bin  System  is  installed. 

tomers4     .     .           ,     ,              .  In   the  Meat  Department  are  the 

9.  By   having   each   department   a  j          ■     cooling  and  refrigerat- 
complete    store  .  in    itself   where    the  ■     y count       and  cofd.st0rage  room, 
stock  in  its  line  is  new  and  up-to-date.  °               '  _ 

10.  By  making  membership  in  the  In  the  Bakery  Department  all  goods 
association  attractive  to  the  small  in-  are  in  glass  covered  counters  and 
vestor  as  well  as  the  large,  thus  in-  cases. 

suring  ample   working  capital.     The  In  the  Dry  Goods,  Ready-to-wear, 

member  who  owns  one  share  of  stock  Millinery  and  Shoe  Departments  are 


the  most  modern  fixtures  all  selected 
with  an  eye  to  their  labor-saving  qual- 
ifications as  well  as  their  looks.  Shoe 
cases  are  electrically  lighted,  and 
wherever  possible,  shelvings  are  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  cabinets  of  drawers 
in  which  merchandise  may  be  easy  of 
access,  yet  out  of  the  dust. 

Each  department  is  equipped  with 
an  electric  National  Cash  Register, 
thus  enabling  department  heads  and 
the  manager  to  know  at  the  end  of 
each  day  without  extra  work,  the 
exact  amount  brought  in. 

Since  the  completion  of  their  own 
building,  they  have  added  a  Men's 
Furnishing  Department,  a  music  de- 
partment, a  "bargain  department,"  and 
an  automobile  department,  where  are  • 
sold  Chandler  cars,  and  the  usual 
variety  of  motor  supplies,  as  well. 

Besides  the  parent  store,  the  asso- 
ciation operates  three  branch  stores, 
two  in  the  same  city  and  one  in  a 
small  town  nearby. 

The  operation  expenses  of  these 
branch  stores  is  not  as  heavy  as  is 
that  of  the  parent  store,  and  the  vol- 
ume of  business  adds  appreciably  to 
the  year's  receipts.  The  expense  ratio 
of  the  city  branches  for  1919  was  12- 
7/10  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  village 
branch  only  8  per  cent.  Low  rental 
and  no  delivery  cut  to  a  minimum  the 
village  store  expense. 

The  expense  ratio  of  the  large  store 
was  14-3/10  per  cent.  The  total  aver- 
age operating  expense  is  12-3/10  per 
cent,  in  a  year  of  almost  unprece- 
dented high  costs;  this  constitutes  a 
record  of  which  any  manager  has  a 
right  to  be  proud. 


This  co-operative  store  is  run  on  strict  business  principles  and  is  a  place 
customers  will  come  on  account  of  the  nice  appearance  of  the  store. 


Farmers  Grain  and  Supply 
Company  of  Warsaw,  III., 
Holds  Interesting 
Annual  Meeting 

The  Farmers  Grain  and  Supply  Com- 
pany held  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
Opera  House  at  Warsaw  on  Saturday, 
April  7th.  The  business  Session  was 
held  in  the  forenoon  and  County  Agent 
Lloyd  addressed  the  stockholders  on  the 
needs  for  better  marketing,  after  which 
they  adjourned  to  a  banquet  given  in 
the  basement  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
In  the  afternoon  the  time  was  taken  up 
with  a  musical  and  literary  program, 
after  which  F.  S.  Betz,  general  auditor 
of  the  American  Co-operative 
Auditing  Association,  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  subject 
of  "Timely  Tips,"  outlining 
the  necessity  for  close  co- 
operation of  all  farm  organi- 
zation. The  Warsaw  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  most  op- 
timistic companies  in  the 
state.  Every  year  it  makes 
some  additional  improvement 
on  the  plant.  They  are  now 
contemplating  putting  out  a  I 
specially  prepared  food  which 
will  be  mixed  and  ground  in 
their  own  mill.  The  company 
sold  48,181  bushels  of  corn, 
11,608  bushels  of  oats,  51,366 
bushels  of  wheat,  15,258  bush- 
els of  rye  during  last  year. 
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ROUMANIA  WHEAT 
PRODUCTION  MUCH 
SMALLER 

Roumania,  formerly  a  part  of  Rus- 
sia, will  harvest  only  93,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  this  year  compared  to  a 
pre-war  average  of  174,000,000  bushels. 

Roumania  includes  Bessarabia, 
which  was  one  of  Russia's  best  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  it  also  includes 
Transylvania,  which  was  formerly  the 
eastern  half  of  Hungary  and  included 
about  one-third  of  Hungary's  grain 
growing  region.  Wheat  average  of 
Roumania  in  former  times  was  4,576,- 
900  and  of  Transylvania  1,700,000,  and 
that  of  Bessarabia  1,800,000.  This 
year  the,  total  acreage  is  only  5,500,- 
•00  bushels. 


FEED  DEMAND  POOR 

Feed  demand  everywhere  is  very 
slack,  due  to  the  low  prices  of  whole 
grain.  Prices  are  nearly  back  to  pre- 
war basis.  Bran  is  quoted  in  Minne- 
apolis at  $16.00  per  ton,  middlings 
from  50c  to  $1.00  below  bran.  The 
young  pig  crop  is  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  red  dog.  Forty-three  per 
cent  cotton  seed  meal  has  been  quoted 
by  Chicago  jobbers  at  $29.50,  while 
Southern  markets  are  quoting  $23.50 
for  42  per  cent,  $22.75  for  41  per  cent 
and  $21.60  for  36  per  cent. 


CLOVER  PRICES 

Red  clover  varies  in  prices  in  the 
grain  belt  from  $19.00  at  Kansas  City 
to  '$21.50  at  Minneapolis.  Alsike 
ranged  from  $19.50  at  Baltimore  to 
$24.00  at  Minneapolis.  The  lowest 
quotation  on  white  clover  was  $58.00 
at  New  York,  while  the  highest  was 
$70.00  at  Toledo',  Minneapolis  and 
Kansas  City.  Alfalfa  seed  ranged 
from  $16.00  at  Baltimore  to  $21.00  at 
Louisville. 


A   PROGRESSIVE  COM- 
MUNITY  WITH  COM- 
MUNITY SPIRIT 

Aurelia,  Iowa,  is  noted  for  being  the 
home  of  the  Fanners  National  Co-op- 
erative Elevator  Insurance  Company, 
whose  well  known  secretary,  Mr. 
Lockin,  is  now  in  the  state  legislature. 
It  is  also  noted  for  having  a  livestock 
pavilion  and  community  sales  barn  cost- 
ing $16,000.  The  farmers  own  this 
barn  and  rent  stalls  in  it  for  stormy 
days  when  driving  to  town  or  for  pure- 
bred livestock  sales.  They  have  also 
established  a  co-operative  blacksmith 
shop.  The  farmers  own  the  shop,  hire 
the  blacksmith,  claim  to  get  their  work 
done  cheaper  and  are  able  to  keep  a 
good  man  by  that  method. 

They  are  also  noted  for  having  a 
dandy  co-operative  elevator,  well  man- 
aged and  usually  making  a  reasonable 
profit.  A  very  important  item  also  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  community 
club  with  a  splendid  hall  filled  with 
pool  tables,  comfortable  chairs  for 
meetings  and  many  of  the  farmers  in 
the  surrounding  country  are  members 
of  the  community  club. 


Morton  Block 

Salt 

Salt  your  stock  daily  without 
wasting  your  time 

Hand  salting  daily  takes  time  and  wastes  salt; 
the  old  open  barrel  wastes  still  more  and  lets 
the  stock  gorge  themselves.  You  can  end  these 
difficulties  with  Morton  Salt  Blocks. 

They're  convenient;  purest  salt  pressed  into  50-lb. 
cakes  only  10^2x8x8  inches;  the  back  of  your 
car'll  carry  enough  to  last  a  long  time.  They 
can  be  dropped  where  needed;  the  others  store 
in  very  small  space. 

They're  economical;  almost  immune  to  weather 
in  open  pasture;  won't  crumble,  evaporate, 
wash  away,  or  trample  under  foot.  The  stock 
lick  just  what  is  needed — and  no  more. 

Morton  Salt  Blocks  provide  the  one  easy,  safe, 
cheap  way  to  salt  stock.  You'll  agree  after  you 
try  them. 

Morton  Salt  company 

CHICAGO 
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Pouring 
Your  Profits 
into  the  Grain. 
Speculators9 
Pockets 


Our  Free  Book  Tells  How  to  Stop 
This  and  Other  Losses 

J.  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  says,  "Dumping  of  Farm  products  on  the  i inarket 
promotes  specuhtion  I  am  a  firm  believed  in  the  policy  of  gradual  and  orderly  marketing."  Every  year  corn  and 
grain  prices  slump  heavily  after  harvest  because  of  this  heavy  seasonal  selling 

Farm  marketing  experts  say  that  spreading  the  selling  season 
over  a  long  period,  would  avoid  these  great  fluctuations.  This 
will  stabilize  prices  and  cut  down  the  difference  between  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  and  the  price  the  consumer  pays— in 
other  words,  it  will  cut  out  the  speculators'  profits. 
Thousands  of  farmers  today  are  obtaining  all  the  profits  from 
their  crops  by  storing  them  over  the  heavy  selling  season.  They 
get  better  prices  than  those  who  sell  on  a  glutted  market. 
Modern  storage  structures  enable  them  to  hold  their  crops  with- 
out loss  and  give  them  absolute  protection  against  rats,  mice, 
fire  and  thieves. 


E.  H.  Dunlap  of  Missouri  made  $1250  in  extra  profits  in  2  years 
by  storing  his  corn  and  wheat  in  a  Martin  Crib  and  Bin.  Here 
is  what  he  writes: 

"I  held  my  1918  crop  of  wheat  tn  my  Martin  Crib  and  later  sold  it  at  an  advance 
of  30  cents  per  bushel,  after  which  I  filled  it  with  white  corn  and  held  it  until  the 
following  Spring  and  sold  it  at  an  advance  of  614  cents  per  bushel. 

"In  1919  I  again  held  my  wheat  and  made  a  profit  of  35  cents  per  bushel  over 
what  I  was  offered  at  the  machine,  and  later  filled  it  with  corn  which  I  delivered 
at  an  advance  of  40  cents  per  bushel  My  extra profits im itwo  years  oyer  the 
price  at  harvest  time,  were  $1250.00  This  in  addition  to  the  big  saving  from 
rats,  mice,  mould,  etc." 

That's  the  way  to  beat  low  grain  prices  and  market  fluctuations 
—store  your  corn  and  grain  this  year  in 


tins 


RatProof-Rre  Proof-Weather  Proof  Storage  for  Your  Corn  and  Gram 


and  then  you  too,  can  sell  whenever  the  market  suits  you.  You 
will  be  safe  in  holding  your  crops  for  several  months  or  longer 
if  necessary  Your  crops  will  be  protected  from  rats,  mice,  fire, 
mould  and  even  thieves.  Martin  Cribs  not  only.pay  for  them- 
Xs I  in  what  they  save  but  enable  you  to  make  greatly  increased  profit* 
Owners  say  they  are  the  best  investment  they  ever  made. 


They  can  be  used  for  com.  wheat  or  oats,  and  every  bushel  you 

put  in  will  come  out  in  perfect  condition.  Being  indestructible,  they  last  a  We- 
time  without  any  repairs,  consequently,  much  better  and  ,^e*f  *  ^ 
Made  in  circular,  oblong,  and  doubled-shed  types  from  100  to .  UW»  bushels 
capacity.  Easily  erected,  no  special  tools  required.  Patented  consmicuon  bmlt 
of  heavy  corrugated,  galvanized  steeL  A  big  and  attractive  addition  to  any  farm. 


Write  Today  for  Our  Big  FREE  Book 

It  shows  how  the  orices  of  crops  are  effected  by  manipulation  and  by  other  causes-it  tells  how  you  can 
out  a  Martto  S  your  farm  and  make  it  pay  for  itself,  by  bringing  you  higher  pr.ces  for  your 
om  and  graiS 3  by  protecting  your  crops  against  any  losses  There  is  a  great  deal  of  my 
corn  anu  gidui,  oi     y  v  important  information  for  you  m  this  book.  We  want^_ 
every  farm  owner  to  have  a  copy. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  with  your  name  and 

address  and  we  will  send  you  this  valuable  book,  free 
and  postpaid.  Get  the  facts  -°-  this  book  gives  them. 
Use  the  coupon  now,  mail  it  today. 

MARTIN  STEEL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 


Tht  Capacity  of  tklt 
Martin  U  9S0  *u«  W» 
of  ear  earn  or  2560 
barhtls  of  whtat. 


1414  Adams  St 

Mansfield 
^0%  Ohio 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.. 

141  4  Ad»m«  St..  Mansfield.  Ohio 
Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  your  big  FREE  book  on 
Martin  Steel  "Corn  Saver"  Cribs  and  Bina  This  does  not 
obligate  me  io  any  way. 


Na 


Town.. 


SUte.  K.P.D. — .  

I  am  interested  in  ■  Martin  Crib  and  Bin  holding  about 
 bushels  of  corn  or   bushels  of  grain. 
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Competition  in 
Farming 

So  long  as  the  world  was  buying  food  on 
credit  and  wasting  a  good  part  of  what  it 
bought,  farmers  had  little  worry  of  over-pro- 
duction. Now,  however,  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. With  bountiful  crops  and  a  lessened 
foreign  demand,  and  a  tightening  up  of 
finances,  the  producer  of  food  certainly  feels 
that  he  has  more  to  sell  than  the  people  care 
to  buy. 

Keen  competition  has  developed  in  all  de- 
partments of  agriculture.  Not  only  is  this 
felt  among  ourselves,  but  also  we  are  feeling 
the  competition  of  foreign  countries.  The 
grain  grower  of  this  country  is  meeting  the 
competition  of  the  great  prairies  of  northern 
and  western  Canada  where  land  is  cheap  and 
where  the  main  crop  must  be  grain.  The 
dairy  farmer  is  meeting  the  competition  of 
Denmark,  Holland,  New  England  and  Aus- 
tralia, who  have  sent  over  thirty  million 
pounds  of  butter  to  our  shores  during  the 
past  few  months.  The  beef  grower  is  com- 
peting with  the  open  ranges  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  frozen  beef  by  the  shipload  has  been 
brought  to  this  land  of  plenty.  Our  favor- 
able exchange  rate,  of  course,  has  encour- 
aged much  of  this  competition,  and  falling 
prices  have  made  the  burden  even  harder  to 
bear. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  when  dis- 
cussing competition  is,  "How  can  it  be  met?" 
There  are  a  great  many  varying  opinions  on 
this  subject.  Some  would  meet  it  with  a 
tariff  shutting  out  foreign  countries,  or  at 
least  compelling  them  to  pay  a  premium  for 
marketing  here.  This  might  bring  relief  for  a 
while,  but  it  would  also  cause  a  retaliation, 
and  in  the  long  run  might  prove  of  real  dam- 
age when  we  come  to  square  up  our  financial 
affairs.  Certainly  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question;  and  even  if  we  have  an  emergency 
tariff  it  cannot  be  of  long  duration. 

Competition  in  any  line  of  industry  is  gen- 
erally met  by  efficiency  in  production  and  mar- 
keting; in  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  meet 
competition  by  producing  a  better  quality  than 
your  competitor,  or  producing  at  less  cost. 
Much  of  our  prosperity  and  advancement  are 
due  to  our  use  of  labor-saving  machinery 
which  has  resulted  in  economic  production. 
We  have  met  the  cheap  wage  of  foreign  labor 
by  using  a  machine  which  will  do  the  work 
of  several  men ;  and  so  we  can  work  out  our 
salvation  by  using  better  tools  and  more  effi- 
cient methods. 

The  stock-keeper  must  breed  better  stock, 
get  rid  of  the  two  hundred  pound  butter  per 
year  cow  and  replace  her  with  a  four  hun- 
dred pound  animal.  I  visited  a  herd  of  dairy 
cows  recently  where  the  whole  herd  aver- 
aged over  14,500  pounds  of  milk  and  590 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  and  there  were 
nineteen  two-year-old  heifers  in  the  herd. 
This  herd  not  only  had  good  stock  but  good 
care  and  management.  They  were  well 
housed  in  light,  ventilated  stables;  no  loss  was 
experienced  from  disease;  the  animals  were  in 
comfortable  modern  stalls  furnished  with 
drinking  cups  so  that  they  never  lacked  for 
water  but  had  it  always  at  hand.  The  work 
about  the  'barn  was  made  handy.  The  men 
took  a  great  interest  in  their  work,  and  the 
dairy  operations  were  all  done  efficiently  and 
well.  The  manager  reported  that  the  herd 
was  paying  better  dividends  now  than  it  had 
at  any  time  during  the  war  or  even  before 
that  time.  There  is  little  competition  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  The  farmer  or  workman 
who  is  performing  a  duty  which  can  be  done 
by  any  one,  by  the  foreigner  who  cannot 
speak  our  language,  or  by  the  unskilled  and 
the  untrained,  must  expect  severe  and  close 
competition. — A.  L.  Haecker. 
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|  WHAT  HENRY  WALLACE,  SECRETARY  I 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  SAYS  ABOUT 
THE  NEW  MARKETING  PROGRAM 

"There  are  some  features  which  appeal  to  me  strongly. 

"First:    You  seem  to  have  avoided  the  weaknesses  which  § 

|  have  broken  down  many  previous  organizations  which  were  f 

|  formed  to  do  what  you  are  trying  to  do.    Apparently  you  have  I 

|  built  on  principles  which  have  been  tested  in  times  past  and  1 

|  found  to  be  sound.    You  have  not  evolved  from  your  inner  con-  I 

1  sciousness  an  idealistic  scheme,  but  have  profited  by  the  practical  1 

1  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

"Second:   You  do  not  undertake  to  wipe  out  our  great  mar-  1 

|  keting  machinery  which 

|  has  been  built  up  through 

1  a  long  period  of  time  as 

§  increasing  production 

1  made  necessary.    In  this 

|  you  have  been  most  wise. 

1  The  long  headed  farmer 

|  who  moves  into  a  new 

|  country  where  soil  condi- 

|  tions  and  crops  and  farm 

1  practices  are  different 

1  than  those  to  which  he 

|  has  been  accustomed  fol- 

|  lows  the  farm  practices 

|  and  customs  of  the  new 

1  country  for  the  first  year 

1  or  two.    He  may  think  he 

|  knows  a  lot  more  about 

|  farming    than    his  new 

|  neighbor,  but  if  he  is  a 

|  man  of  good  judgment  he 

|  keeps    his    thoughts  to 

|  himself  and  studies  the 

|  new  game  until  he  knows 

1  both  the  how  and  the  why 

|  of  it.    Then,  in  the  light 

|  of  his  past  experience  and 

|  new  knowledge,  he  can 

|  move  forward  with  a  rea- 

|  sonably  sure  foot.    So  in 

|  your  effort  to  develop  a 

|  more  satisfactory,  a  cheaper  and  a  more  efficient  method  I 

|  of  marketing  your  grain,  you  do  not  undertake  to  upset  over-  | 

|  night  the  system  which  has  been  developed  through  the  long  1 

|  years  but  are  adjusting  your  new  enterprise  to  it.    You  are  1 

|  making  such  changes  as  you  feel  reasonably  sure  can  be  made  | 

|  with  safety  and  with  benefit,  reserving  for  future  action  such  1 

|  changes  and  improvements  as  you  find  can  be  and  ought  to  be  = 

|  made.    That  is  sound  policy.     •  | 

"Third:    You  are  neither  attempting  to  create  a  monopoly  | 

|  nor  to  fix  prices.   That,  also,  is  exceedingly  wise.    For  the  crea-  I 

|  tion  of  a  monopoly,  whether  in  grains  or  any  other  necessaries  1 

|  of  life,  is  morally  and  legally  wrong,  and  any  effort  either  to  I 

|  create  a  monopoly  or  arbitrarily  to  fix  prices  will  result  in  abso-  1 

|  lute  and  costly  failure.    At  this  particular  time  prices  of  practi-  I 

I  cally  all  farm  products  are  not  only  far  below  the  actual  cost  of  | 

I  production,  but  are  relatively  far  below  the  prices  of  other  basic  I 

|  commodities.    Prices  of  many  of  the  larger  farm  crops  are  well  1 

|  below  the  prewar  normal,  while  almost  none  of  them  are  above  I 

|  it.    At  the  same  time  the  basic  commodities  which  enter  into  | 

|  practically  everything  the  farmers  buy  are  from  fifty  to  one  I 

|  hundred  per  cent,  and  more,  above  prewar  normals.    In  such  a  | 

|  situation  it  is  not  strange  that  farmers  should  look  for  relief  I 
|  (Continued  on  next  page) 

Smimim  mm  mnniuiii  iimimim  mnimimii  nun  iiuumimmi  i  uiiummiuiHi  ■mmniimmmiiniiiiiiiimiiin,  —1 
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I  WHAT  HENRY  WALLACE  SAYS  ABOUT  THE  NEW  j 
MARKETING  PROGRAM 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

1  wherever  they  think  it  can  be  found.    Nor  is  it  strange  that  | 

1  thousands  of  them  should  be  willing  and  ready  to  adopt  drastic  | 

|  measures  to  correct  a  condition  which  is  so  grossly  unjust  and  | 

|  which  is  causing  widespread  hardship  and  suffering. 

MUST  KEEP  LEVEL  HEADS 

But  the  more  critical  the  situation  the  greater  the  need  for  | 

I  keeping  a  level  head.   This  is  no  time  to  be  ruled  by  prejudices.  | 

I  This  is  no  time  for  shallow  thinking.    We  are  in  competition  | 

1  with  the  farmers  of  the  world.   We  have  a  supply  of  farm  prod-  | 

I  ucts  far  in  excess  of  present  demand.    Our  troubles  are  in  large  | 

1  part  due  to  world  conditions  which  we  can  not  control  but  tol  | 

1  which  we  must  adjust  ourselves  as  best  we  may.    It  is  not  a«  § 

i  time,  therefore,  to  try  quack  nostroms  which  leave  the  patient  § 

|  worse  at  the  end  than  when  he  began  to  use  them. 

For  the  good  of  both  producer  and  consumer  I  hope  you  will  | 

|  be  able  now  to  perfect  this  marketing  plan  and  put  it  into  action.  | 

I  That  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  a  constructive  study  of  our  grain  | 

1  marketing  system.    As  time  goes  on  your  enlarged  knowledge  | 

|  from  coming  at  close  grips  with  the  problem  should  enable  you  | 

1  and  others  who  have  an  active  part  in  this  business  of  mar-  | 

I  keting  to  work  out  plans  which  will  enable  you  to  market  your  | 

I  crops  more  cheaply,  more  uniformly  through  the  year,  and  to  | 

I  secure  for  them  fairer  prices.   You  can  not  hope  to  do  this  unless  | 

I  there   is  whole-hearted   co-operation   among   yourselves.    No  | 

I  doubt  during  the  period  of  construction  there  have  been  many  | 

|  conflicting  opinions.    No  doubt  there  have  been  heated  dis-  § 

I  cussions.    Perhaps  there  may  have  been  violent  disagreements.  | 

1  All  that  is  quite  to  be  expected  in  the  development  of  such  an[  | 

I  enterprise.    Out  of  the  clash  of  minds  come  reason  and  mature  | 

I  judgment.    But  when  the  time  for  action  comes  all  differences  | 

I  should  be  forgotten.   Personal  opinions  should  be  yielded  freely  f 

I  to  the  deliberate  mind  (  of  the  majority.    Personal  ambitions  § 

I  should  be  put  aside,  and  the  full  power  of  every  individual  | 

1  should  be  put  into  the  effort  which  is  for  the  good  of  all. 

!,„  ,  iiiiiUHilliniiiillliiuililllliliiilliiillillilliilllll  Ulil  iiniiiliraillllll  i  limi  urn  Miiiiiiiminimiui  iiimiiiiiiiiimiimii? 

Farm  Bureaus  and  Farmers' 
Elevators  Should  Co-Operate 

Some  Views  of  a  County  Agent 

elevators  owe  their  organization  to  the 
fatherly  help  of  the  farm  bureau  in 
their  county. 

As  a  county  agent  and  one  that  is 
closely  in  touch  with  the  farm  bureau's 
activities  in  his  county,  I  have  _  always 
looked  with  favor,  not  to  mention  en- 
thusiasm, upon  the  farmers'  elevators. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  farm 
bureau  has  a  different  mission  than  the 
farmers'  elevator. 

From  the  present  development,  I  am 
confident  that  the  farrn  bureaus  will 
become  fostering  institutions  while  the 
elevator  is  an  institution  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  Farm  bureaus  have 
bought  sugar;  most  of  them  have  been 
sorry.  Farm  bureaus  have  bought  coal; 
many  of  these  have  been  sorry  for 
someone  has  always  been  left  to  hold 
the  sack.  Farm  bureaus  have  bought 
other  materials  but  most  of  them  have 
learned  that  these  activities  are  outside 
of  their  spheres,  especially  if  the  ship- 
pins  point  is  already  supporting  a  farm- 
ers' elevator.  Fxperience  is  a  great 
teacher,  and  experience  has  taught  most 
farm  bureaus  that  their  most  legitimate 
commercial  activity  lies  in  securing 
quality  seeds  for  their  members.  And 
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In  some  quarters  both  county  agents 
and  farm  bureaus  have  been  accused  of 
not  co-operating  with  the  farmers'  ele- 
vators in  their  territory.  In  certain 
counties  an  unsavory  jealousy  has  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  between  the  farm- 
ers' elevators  and  the  farm  bureaus  but 
really,  there  is  little  reason  for  strife 
or  animosity  between  these  two  organ- 
izations. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  they  should  work 
together.  .  . 

A  sane  view  of  the  situation  shows 
that  both  are  producer  organization? 
hut  the  same  sane  view  also  shows  one 
very  plainly  that  the  farm  bureau  has 
one  function,  the  farmers'  elevator 
quite  another.  In  locations  where  the 
farm  bureau  was  organized  after  the 
farmers'  elevator  commenced  doing 
business,  the  elevator  folks  naturally 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  farm 
bureau.  May  I  say,  however,  that  the 
leaders  in  both  organizations  were 
usually  the  suspicious  ones.  The  mem- 
bership itself  never  has  had  the  suspi- 
cious attitude  that  the  leaders  of  some 
of  the  organizations  have  had.  The 
farm  bureau  that  knew  when  it  was 
well  off  has  developed  and  worked  up 
farmers'   elevators   and   many  farmers' 


even  this  is  being  handled  by  the  farm- 
ers' elevators  in  many  counties. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  farm 
bureau,  by  a  show  of  size  in  orders, 
can  get  a  movement  of  material  that  is 
not  otherwise  possible.  When  the  folks 
thought  last  fall  that  cold  houses  were 
going  to  be  the  rule  the  past  winter, 
when  coal  commission  men  were  selling 
cars  of  coal  to  the  highest  bidders  and 
the  unions  were  trying  to  freeze  the 
public  into  paying  extortionate  prices 
for  coal,  the  farm  bureau  by  getting 
many  orders  together  succeeded  in 
moving  coal  that  apparently  could  not 
otherwise  he  moved. 

HOW  THE  COUNTY 
AGENT  WORKS  WITH 
THE  FARMERS 
ELEVATOR 

I  have  always  tried  to  work  in  close 
harmony  with  our  elevator  men.  We 
had  some  old  line  elevators  in  the 
county  four  years  ago  but  while  they 
were  in  operation,  only  one  manager 
would  ever  co-operate  in  getting  in 
good  quality  alfalfa  seed  or  pushing 
mash  feeds  for  poultry  or  tankage,  fish 
meal,  etc.,  for  hogs.  The  farmers'  ele- 
vators have  always  been  receptive  on 
all  such  problems  and  so,  my  past  ex- 
perience teaches  me,  the  farmers'  ele- 
vators fit  right  in  with  the  program  of 
progress  outlined  by  the  farm  bureau 
while  the  old  line  elevators  usually  re- 
garded it  as  a  chimerical  idea  and  one 
that  they  would  co-operate  with  "if  they 
felt  like  it." 

Here  is  an  instance  of  how  our  farm- 
ers' elevators  co-operate  with  the  farm 
bureau  in  bringing  seeds.  We  had  a 
number  of  men  who  wanted  alfalfa 
seed  this  year.  Because  the  _  farm 
bureau  was  pushing  alfalfa  _  seeding.^  it 
was  frequently  more  convenient  to  give 
the  orders  through  the  farm  bureau 
than  through  the  elevators.  When  the 
seed  was  to  be  procured,  we  found  the 
seed  that  suited  us,  then  gave  the  orders 
to  the  various  farmers'  elevators  and 
by  buying  for  the  whole  group  at  once, 
a  better  price  was  made  on  this  seed 
and  the  elevators  took  care  of  the  dis- 
tribution. In  this  manner,  we  were 
positive  that  the  growers  were  getting 
seed  that  would  grow  and  be  free  from 
weed  seed  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
elevators  (the  farmers  themselves) 
were  getting  the  benefit,  of  the  business 

In  our  poultry  project  work,  we  are 
pushing  the  idea  of  feeding  mash  to 
laying  hens.  We  push  the  idea  because 
past  experience  shows  us  that  the  poul- 
try keeper  who  does  not  feed  mash  is 
losing  the  best  bet  there  is  in  profit- 
able poultry  keeping.  The  farmers' 
elevators  have  got  right  behind  this 
program  and  have  kept  on  hand  the  in- 
gredients for  making  the  mash  we  rec- 
ommend. These  two  illustrations  sim- 
ply represent  two  out  of  several  wajre 
in  which  the  farmers'  elevators  in  this 
territory  have  helped  to  put  over  the 
farm  bureau  program  and  in  so  doing, 
have  helped  tbcmselves. 

The  farm  bureau  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  influential  in  getting  the 
farmers  at  two  points  together  and  has 
urged  them  to  organize  a  farmers'  ele- 
vator. The  elevators  are  now  operat- 
ing. The  farm  bureau  was  interested 
in  their  organization  because  from  the 
surveys  it  made,  the  officials  f<elt  that 
it  was  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  control  their  own  selling 
machinery  as  much  as  possible.  Nor 
does  anyone  gainsay  the  right  of  the 


oducer  to  control  his  product  as  far 
;  possible  along  the  marketing  route, 
hese  two  examples  I  give  because  they 
em  to  illustrate  how  the  farm  bureau 
id  farmers'  elevator  are  both  necessary 
■ganizations,  each  has  a  different  field 
id  when  operating  smoothly,  they  are 
I  mutual  benefit  to  each  other. 

THE  LINE  OF 
DEMARCA  TION 

I  think  there  should  be  a  rather  dis- 
nct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
evator  manager  and  the  county  agent. 

is  my  business  to  recommend  a  cer- 
in  fertilizer  formula  for  a  given  type 
f  land;  it  is  the  elevator  manager's 
isiness  to  supply  the  farmer  with  the 
pe  of  fertilizer  he  wants.  Few  ele- 
itor  managers  are  qualified  to  pass 
ion  the  needs  of  any  particular  type 
f  soil.  In  making  my  recommenda- 
ons  in  such  a  case,  I  am  just  as 
ixious  that  the  farmer  make  a  profit 
■ora  his  fertilizer  investment  as  is  the 
evator  manager  that  the  farmer  profit 
om  the  fertilizer  he  supplies  to  him. 
he  county  agent's  business  is  to  rec- 
nmend  certain  varieties  of  seeds;  the 
lanager's  business  is  to  supply  this 
iriety.  Closer  co-operation  between 
lese  two  officials  is  desirable  in  almost 
rery  county.  They  are  both  trying  to 
:rve  the  same  folks  and  both  working 
gether  can  accomplish  more  than  each 
le  working  individually  even  though 
ley  are  both  star  performers.  The 
■esent  need  is  for  more  folks  who  can 
id  will  work  in  the  harness  and  for 
ss  who  are  always  trying  to  play  to 
e  grandstand. 


SOME  FACTS  ON  ELE- 
VATOR CONSTRUCTION 

Elevators  today  are  being  built  for 
irmanence.  This  fact  is  shown  by 
atements  from  six  contractors  who 
lilt  70  elevators  during  the  year.  Of 
e  70,  44  were  concrete,  14  wood  and 
iron  siding.  Thirty-four  of  the  ele- 
tors  installed  automatic  scales,  47 
ed  link  belts  and  the  10-ton  scale  for 
eighing  wagons,  trucks  and  sleighs 
as  overwhelmingly  the  favorite, 
lirty-three  of  the  elevators  also  in- 
illed  auto  truck  dumps.  Electric 
wer  was  installed  wherever,  possible 
d  the  oil  engine  was  next  in  pop- 
irity. 

The  Birchard  Construction  Co.  says 
it  very  few  elevators  in  Nebraska 
ve  warehouses  for  handling  retail 
pplies  outside  of  coal,  but  nearly  all 
the  elevators  in  Colorado  have  retail 
pply  warehouses. 

Miller,  Holbrook  &  Andrew  say, 
fould  state  that  it  has  been  our  ex- 
rience  that  the  companies  do  not  con- 
duct large  enough  warehouses  to  care 
operly  for  their  business.  In  every 
se  where  we  have  built  warehouses 
the  last  few  years,  the  owner  has  ex- 
essed  himself  that  he  should  have 
lit  a  much  greater  capacity  and  he 
s  found  this  to  he  true  even  before 
s  end  of  the  year's  business. 
"It  seems  to  us  that  now  the  grain 
ide  is  free  and  not  controlled  by  any 
Jvernment  Agencies,  that  the  neces- 
y  for  economical  handling  of  grain 
the  country  elevator  is  more  neces- 
ry  than  ever,  for  with  competititon  of 
her  grain  dealers,  the  saving  to  be 
ide  by  the  economical  plant  and  the 
ving  to  be  made  in  insurance  may 
;an  the  success  or  failure  of  the  coun- 
t  elevator. 


(Reproduced  from  actual  photographs  of  HOOSIER  TILE  Buildings) 

HOOSIER  SILO  SERVICE 

k  Offers  a  complete  line  of  Permanent  Farm  Buildings 

Build  your  farm  structures  for  PERMANENCE  with  HOOSIER  Hol- 
low Tile.  Note  the  great  advantage  of  HOOSIER  Tile  over  ordinary 
construction:  (1)  mortar-locking  joint,  (2)  dovetail  grooves  and 
bed -joint;  (3)  strong  corner  braces.  Four-walled  silo  tile  of  fire  clay, 
with  ample  air  space.  Building  tile  has  five  walls  and  corner  braces. 
We  furnish  steel  cable  for  reinforcing, 
giving  double  strength  of  solid  rod. 


Hoosier  Tile  Elevator 
Farmers'   Elevator  Ce. 

Reddick, 


Build  Your  Co-Operative 
Elevators  of  HOOSIER 
Glazed  Hie 

The  best  material  you  can  use 
for     permanent  construction. 
Write    for    our    literature  on 
HOOSIER  Tile  for  all  farm 
buildings.     If  we  have  no 
representative  near  you,  or- 
der through  your  co-oper- 
ative elevator  manager.  We 
guarantee  quick  service  and 
complete  satisfaction. 

HOOSIER  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  C  621 
Albany, 
Ind. 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


521  Occidental  Bldg. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fort  Branch 
Indiana 
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U.  S.  Warehouse  Law  Explained  to  Missouri 

Farmer  Grain  Dealers 


Talk  of  farmers  storing  grain  in 
public  store  houses  and  of  converting 
existing  Farmers  Elevators  into  public 
store  houses  makes  the  U.  S.  Ware- 
house Act  of  especial  interest  to  farm- 
ers. A  general  survey  of  the  Act  was 
made  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Holman,  Jr.,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
fore the  recent  convention  of  the 
Farmer  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
Missouri. 

This  was  the  first  annual  conven- 
tion of  this,  the  newest  State  Farmer 
Grain  Dealers  Association.  P.  E. 
Donnell,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Seventeen  and  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  is  president  and 
John  Sheay  is  secretary. 

Mr.  Holman  said  in  part: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Association: 

I  was  requested  to  come  here  and 
tell  you  something  about  the  U.  S. 
Warehouse  Act.  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  privilege  because  it  is  always  a 


not  by  the  government  as  some  have 
supposed,  but  under  government  su- 
pervision, somewhat  like  national 
banks  are  protected.  Entire  ware- 
houses or  elevators,  or  any  part  of 
them  when  suitably  partitioned, 
owned  or  leased  and  operated  by  indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  corporations  or 
associations  may  be  licensed. 

ELIGIBILITY 

To  be  eligible  for  licensing  the  ap- 
plicant must  be: 

1.  Solvent.  2.  Of  good  reputation. 
3.  Willing  to  abide  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  the  Act  for  licensed 
warehouses.  4.  File  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient surety  bond  payable  to  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  guar- 
anteeing faithful  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  licensed  warehouseman  and 
the  fulfilment  of  his  contract.  5.  In 
addition  to  this  he  must  have  some 


Missouri  Board  of  Directors,  at  left  is  J.  P.  Donnell,  Pres.,  and  a  director 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.    Secy.  Sheay  is  at  right. 


pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  other  peo- 
ple, things  which  I  think  will  prove 
beneficial  to  them.    I  do  believe  that 
the   Warehouse   Act   is  one   of  the 
greatest  measures  ever  passed  by  Con- 
gress for  the  welfare  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  production  and  han- 
dling of  grain  and  certain  other  agri- 
cultural products  included  within  its 
scope.    I  must,  however,  call  your  at- 
tention at  this  point,  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Warehouse  Act  will  prove 
of  value  to  you  only  in  proportion  to 
the  use  which  you  make  of  it,  of  your 
own  free  will  and  accord  because  it  is 
a  permissive  statute  and  will  not  be 
forced  on  anyone.    I  believe,  though, 
that  with  very  few  exceptions,  if  any, 
every  warehouseman  would  improve 
the  conditions  surrounding  his  busi- 
ness by  becoming  licensed  and  also 
that  the  great  problem  of  systematic 
marketing   which   so    seriously  con- 
fronts the  farmers  of  these  United 
States    today    would    practically  be 
solved.    In  order  to  understand  how 
this  might  be  accomplished  under  the 
Federal  Warehouse  Act,  you  should 
first  know  something  about  the  Act; 
what  a  licensed  warehouse  is  and  how 
it  is  conducted. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE 
ACT 

In  a  general  way,  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  is  a  measure  providing 
for  the  voluntary  licensing  and  bond- 
ing of  public  warehouses  for  the  stor- 
age of  all  kinds  of  grain,  wool,  tobac- 
co, cotton  and  flaxseed,  to  be  operated 


one  licensed  to  inspect,  grade  and 
weigh  all  grain  handled  in  the  licensed 
warehouse. 

This  inspection  is  not  a  duplication 
of  that  done  by  inspectors  licensed 
under  the  grain  standards  Act  and  it 
is  only  good  for  identifying  the  grain 
which  is  in  storage.  Any  competent 
person  acceptable  to  the  warehouse- 
man may  be  licensed  for  these  pur- 
poses and  at  the  same  time  the  person 
may  be  in  the  employ  of  the  ware- 
houseman or  even  a  member  of  the 
firm. 

CENTRAL  PURPOSE  OF 
THE  ACT 

The  central  aim  of  the  Federal 
Warehouse  Act  is,  first,  to  standardize 
the  conduct  of  licensed  warehouses  in 
order  that  their  operation  will  con- 
form to  what  is  recognized  as  best 
warehousing  practice,  and  they  will 
constitute,  safe  depositories  for  agri- 
cultural products.  Second,  to  so  safe- 
guard the  issuance  of  warehouse  re- 
ceipts for  products  stored  that  these 
receipts  will  be  evidence  of  the  quan- 
tity, quality  and  condition  of  the 
products  they  represent,  and  because 
of  their  unusual  integrity  widely  ne- 
gotiable and  generally  acceptable  for 
both  the  purposes  of  marketing  and 
security  for  loans.  Third,  to  reflect 
back  to  each  and  every  licensed  ware- 
house regardless  of  its  size  or  loca- 
tion, an  equal  share  of  the  accrued 
benefits  resulting  from  standardization 
and  federal  supervision. 
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SUPERVISION 

The  supervision  of  federally  licensed 
warehouses  begins  when  the  licenses 
are  issued,  and  it  is  carried  out  in  a 
co-operative  and  helpful  manner. 
Briefly  speaking,  it  consists  of  seeing 
that  the  warehouseman  complies  with 
certain  standards  of  safety  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  his  own  interests  and 
the  interests  of  those  who  deposit 
their  products  in  his  warehouse.  This 
service  is  really  valuable  to  the  ware- 
houseman, and  in  extending  it  the  gov- 
ernment assumes  a  role  very  similar 
to  that  of  a  good  partner.  Some  of 
the  more  important  features  of  this 
supervisory  work  consists  of  a  period- 
ical examination,  by  a  federal  inspec- 
tor, of  the  property  and  of  the  books, 
a  check  up  of  the  receipts  issued  and 
cancelled  and  of  the  stock  on  hand,  an 
examination  of  the  men  who  do  the 
grading  and  weighing  and  testing  of 
the  scales  to  see  that  they  are  correct. 


COST  OF  BECOMING 
LICENSED 

The  cost  of  becoming  li- 
censed under  the  Warehouse 
Act  is  so  small  that  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  Warehouse  Act 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining revenue  and  the 
money  for  its  enforcement  is 
provided  by  annual  appro- 
priations. The  government 
fees  for  a  warehouse  or  eleva- 
tor with  a  storage  capacity 
not  exceeding  100,000  bushels 
amounts  to  $7  the  first  year 
and  $1  all  told  for  every  year 
thereafter,  which  licensed. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  only  one 
other  expense  and  that  is  the  premium 
charged  by  the  bonding  of  company. 
The  bond  for  a  100,000  bushel  house 
would  be  $5,000  and  the  premium  on 
this  bond  would  be  about  $50  per  year. 
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BOOKKEEPING  AND  THE 
NEW  PROGRAM 

Mr.  F.  S.  Betz,  chief  auditor  of  the 
American  Co-operative  Auditing  As- 
sociation pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
more  efficient  bookkeeping  system  to 
get  the  best  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  grain  marketing  plan  of  the 
Committee  of  Seventeen. 

The  most  of  (the  farmers  elevator 
companies  in  organizing  thought  very 
little  about  a  system  of  accounting 
and  a  matter  of  a  system  of  books  was 
the  last  thing  taken  into  consideration. 
In  a  great  many  instances,  the  Man- 
ager selected  to  conduct  the  business 
is  not  a  practical  bookkeeper  and  in 
some  instances  has  had  no  bookkeep- 
ing training  at  all.  It  has  developed 
that  more  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  matter  of  accurate  and  system- 
atic records  in  order  first  to  make  out 
an  income  tax  report  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  data  asked  for  by 
the  Government  and  to  make  out  in- 
telligent reports  to  the  stockholders. 


"Mr.  A.  J.  Myers,  secretary  ot  the 
Missouri  State  Farm  Bureau  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  Marketing. 

He  stated  that  the  game  from  now 
on  was  going  to  be  played  from  the 
inside.  He  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Seventeen  as  a  concrete  marketing 
plan  for  the  marketing  of  grain  and 
that  they  were  providing  for  a  plan  of 
both  buying  and  selling.  He  said  that 
it  would  necessitate  two  systems,  that 
the  buying  interests  and  selling  inter- 
ests were  different  and  of  necessity 
would  require  two  separate  organiza- 
tions, but  that  each  should  be  working 
in  harmony  and  under  a  united  leader- 
ship. State  agencies,  he  thought, 
would  be  advisable  in  that  such  con- 
tracts as  could  be  made  by  such  an  or- 
ganization would  be  large.  Some  man- 
ufacturers feared  rather  than  favored 
this  plan  of  wholesale  buying  because 
they  had  their  selling  machinery  per- 
fected, and  that  by  dealing  in  a  whole- 
sale way  as  a  state  purchasing  agency, 
would  necessitate  abandoning  of  their 
own   selling  machinery. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions  were  passed  covering 
the  following  points: 

1.  Thanking  the  officers  for  their 
excellent  work  during  the  year. 

2.  Asking  a  protective  tariff  for 
agriculture. 

3.  Asking  readjustment  of  freight 
rates  to  lower  levels. 

4.  Endorsed  waterway  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Sea. 

5.  Endorsed  opening  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri  and  Ohio  Rivers  for 
freight  traffic. 

6.  Endorsed  short  course  to  give 
managers  instruction  in  grain  grading 
merchandise  handling  and  bookkeep- 
ing. 

7.  Endorsed  American  Co-operative 
Auditing  Association. 

8.  Endorsed  securing  of  insurance 
for  grain  elevators  similar  to  bonding. 

9.  Urged  farmer  picnics  for  co-oper- 
ative education  and  placing  American 
Co-operative  Journal  in  hands  of  each 
farmer  stockholder. 

10.  Announced  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  all  other  farm  organiza- 
tions. 

Signed,  W.  R.  Crowther, 

Golden  City,  Mo. 
Otto  E.  Eberwein, 
Chesterfield,  Mo. 
John  S.  Bishop,  1 
Marshall,  Mo. 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  President,  P.  E.  Donnell,  Waco, 
Mo.;  First  Vice  President,  Thad  Snow. 
Charlestown,  Mo.;  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, W.  R.  Crowther,  Golden  City 
Mo.;  Treasurer,  W.  B.  Runnion,  Bar- 
nett,  Mo. 


Farmers  Co-operative  Grain 
and  Supply  Co.,  Susank, 
Kans. 


Insure  your  Investment 


Investigate — Spend  your  money  wisely  in  erecting 
so  as  to  avoid  the  burden  of  future  repair  expense. 

Dickey  Glazed  Hollow  Blocks  are  different  and 
better  for  Grain  Bins. 

Used  all  over  the  country.  Some  plants  in  serv- 
ice 20  years. 

Bear  in  mind  the  Dickey  Blocks  are  Glazed  in  ad- 
dition to  being  Vitrified.  The  hard,  glazed  body 
does  not  absorb  moisture.  The  walls  of  bins  or 
tanks  will  not  sweat. 

S'olid,  substantial  construction  is  produced  by  the 
steel  reinforcing  rod  which  encircles  tank  in  the  deep 
channels  in  top  and  bottom  of  each  course  of  the 
curved  blocks. 


Rapid  Construction — no  repairs,  painting,  water- 
proofing or  rebuilding. 

Climate,  weather,  moisture,  vermin  and  fire  are  all 
resisted  by  Dickey  Glazed  Blocks. 

Four  walls  and  Three  Vertical  Air  Spaces  insulate 
and  produce  even  temperature. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Complete  Information. 

W.  S.  DICKEY  CLAY  MFG.  CO. 

201  New  York  Life  Building 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Macomb,  111.  Chattanooga,  Term. 

f  Sewer  Pipe        Well  Linings 
Manufacturers  -!  Farm  Drain  Tile  Glazed  Tile  Silos 

L  Septic  Tanks      Farm  Building  Blocks 


LIGHTNING 


Has  caused  501  FIRE  LOSSES  during  the  past  eleven 
years  on  UNPROTECTED  RISKS  insured  by  the  ten 
Mill  &  Elevator  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  main- 
taining this  bureau. 

That  part  of  the  LOSS  covered  by  insurance  amounted 
to  nearly  $1,000,000. 

NOT  ONE  LOSS  has  been  reported  on  a  building  having 
APPROVED  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION.  The  in- 
surance saving  on  your  elevator  or  warehouse  makes 
the  protection  of  your  property  a  sound  business  propo- 
sition. 

Ask  for  Standards  and  Specifications 

MUTUAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU 

Pelouze  Bldg.,         230  East  Ohio  St.,         Chicago,  DI. 

Formerly  Oxford,  Michigan 


Farmers  Co-operative  Commission  Company 


WICHITA,  KANS. 


Established  1915 
Offices  at 


HUTCHINSON,  KANS. 


A  farmers'  company,  strictly  co-operative.    Built,  not  from  the  top  down,  but  from  the  ground  up. 

62  COMPANIES  85  ELEVATORS 

On  the  Santa  Fe,  Rock  Island,  Missouri  Pacific,  Wichita  Northwestern,  Orient  and  Frisco. 
Consignments  our  specialty,  but  we  always  have  a  track  bid. 
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Increasing  the  Returns  on  Co-operative 
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In  its  infancy  co-operative  shipping, 
by  many,  was  thought  to  be  a  mush- 
room growth,  which  would  eventually 
"die  at  its  own  hands."  Today  4,000 
to  5,000  associations  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  shipping  live  stock  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
form  of  shipping  is  filling  a  definite 
need  and  rendering  a  long  needed 
service.  But  let  me,  if  I  may,  relate 
an  experience  that  occurred  a  very 
few  years  ago. 

While  gathering  material  for  a  Gov- 
ernment bulletin  on  co-operative  live 
stock  shipping  in  1915,  among  the  as- 
sociations visited  was  that  of  Litch- 
field, Michigan.     This   was  the  first 
association  of  its  kind  to  be  formed  in 
that    state.    The    organization  had 
much   local  opposition   to  overcome, 
for  it  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field,  but 
this  was  anticipated  by  the  leaders. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sheldon,  the 
manager,  and  founder  of  the  Litchfield 
Association,    was    not    greeted  with 
open    arms   at    the    Buffalo  market. 
After  spending  two  days  at  this  mar- 
ket Mr.  Sheldon  could  find  but  one 
commission  firm,  the  firm  with  which 
the   writer  is  at  present  connected, 
which  would  consent   to  handle  his 
business.    Not  long  after  this  incident 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  this  market 
and  very  quickly  learned  that  co-op- 
erative   shipping    was    considered  a 
"fly-by-night"   scheme,   which  would 
soon  pass  into  oblivion.    From  facts 
in  my  possession  I  felt  confident  the 
movement    had    come    to    stay  and 
would  grow,  and  suggested  to  various 
commission  men  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  they  would  be  inviting  co- 
operative business,  and  present  devel- 
opments have  vindicated  the  prophesy 
that  at  the  time  was  considered  rad- 
ical indeed. 

What  is  the  status  of  co-operative 
live  stock  shipping  today?    What  can 
be  done  at  the  shipping  point  to  help 
relieve  congestion  at  the  yards  and 
facilitate  the  handling  of  this  stock, 
thereby  resulting  in  increased  returns 
to  the  farmer?    We  all  know  that  co- 
operative live  stock  shipping  has  in- 
creased tremendously  in  the  Chicago 
territory  during  the  past  two  years. 
This  is  evidenced  in  the  scale  records 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Company. 
On  October  22,  1913,  when  22,495  cat- 
tle arrived,   the   average  number  of 
animals  per  draft  was  6,  whereas  on 
October  26,  1920,  with   19,829  cattle 
on  the  market,  the  records  show  that 
each  draft  of  the  scales  averaged  only 
4  cattle,  or  a  decrease  of  33}/;%.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  these  records  rep- 
resent conditions  in  the  heart  of  the 
western  range  season,  which  would 
tend  to  increase  the  size  of  the  drafts 
is  range  cattle  'usually  are  weighed 
in  large  bunches.    Similarly  hogs  av- 
eraged 30  head  per  draft  on  October 
22,  1913,  as  against  21  per  draft  Oc- 
tober 26,  1920,  or  a  decrease  of  30%. 

This  growth  in  co-operative  ship- 
ping has  necessitated  many  changes 
at  the  yards  in  the  way  of  increased 
weighing  facilities  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pens.  During'  the  past  year  a 
small  scale  was  installed  at  each  of 
the  large  scales  in  the  hog  yards,  rep- 
resenting an  increase  of  100%  in  the 
weighing  capacity  of  the  yards.  Also 
within  two  years  six  additional  scales 
have  been  built  in  the  cattle  yards, 
or  an  increase  of  57%  in  this  depart- 
.  mcnt  of  the  yards. 


Shipments 

BY  S.  W.  DOTY 
Formerly   with    U.   S.    Bureau  of 
Markets,  now  with  Illinois  Ag.  Assn. 
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1.  — Mark  plainly  all  stock.  1 
1  Use  clippers  or  shears  for  § 
1  cattle  calves,  and  hogs,  and  | 
I  branding  fluid  or  paint  for  | 
I  sheep.  Branding  fluid  has  | 
1  been  found  very  satisfactory  | 
1  and  does  not  injure  the  wool.  | 

2.  — Weigh  calves  separate  | 
I   from  cattle  at  shipping  point.  | 

3.  — List  separately  on  | 
I  shipping  list,  steers,  cows,  | 
|  bulls  and  calves,  giving  the  | 
|  number  of  head,  weight,  and  | 
1  marks  of  each. 

4.  — Weigh  separately  at  | 
1  shipping  point,  lambs,  ewes,  | 
I  wethers,  and  bucks,  also  list  | 
1  each  class  separately  on  in-  | 
|  voice  sheet,  showing  the  ac-  § 
1  curate  number  of  head,  | 
i  weight  and  marks  for  each.  I 
1  BE  SURE  YOUR  COUNT  | 
|   IS  CORRECT.  1 

5.  — Weigh  separately  at  § 
|  shipping  point,  the  good  | 
1  hogs,  packing  sows,  stags,  | 
1  boars,  and  pigs  belonging  | 
|  to  each  owner,  and  list  each  | 
|  separately  on  the  shipping  § 
1  list,  giving  the  number,  | 
1  home  weight  and  mark  of  | 
I   each.  1 

6.  — When  billing  two  or  | 
1  more  cars  of  same  class  of  | 
|  stock,  state  on  freight  bills  | 
1  if  you  desire  them  kept  sep-  | 
I  arate  at  the  yards.  Unless  § 
1  you  do  this  they  are  very  | 
1  liable  to  be  yarded  together  | 
1  by  the  Stock  Yards  Com-  | 
1   pany.  f 

7.  — Have  the  home  scales  \ 
I  tested  frequently,  as  inaccu-  | 
1  rate  home  weights  breed  dis-  | 
1  content  within  the  organiza-  | 
I  tion. )  1 
|  8.— When  mailing  ship-  | 
I  ping  lists,  put  on  a  special  | 
1  delivery  stamp.  This  in-  | 
1  sures  its  receipt  by  your  | 
I  commission  firm  by  the  time  § 
|   the  stock  arrives. 

=,  Hiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii!  iiiiiiuiiiifE 

From  the  nature  of  the  business, 
co-operative  shipments  demand  close 
attention  to  details  at  the  market. 
Try  hard  as  they  may  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  errors  will  creep  in.  Com- 
mission men  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  keep  these  errors  at  a  min- 
imum. Association  managers  can  as- 
sist materially  in  this  work  by  care- 
fully preparing  shipments  for  market. 

Cattle  are  sold  according  to  grade 
and  weighed  for  marks.    Thus  each 
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owner  receives  the  prevailing  market 
price  on  his  particular  class  and  grade 
of  cattle  and  stands  his  own  shrink. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  grades  of  cattle  and 
the  wide  variation  in  market  weights 
from  home  weights.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  equitable  basis  on  which  to  pro- 
rate shrink  on  cattle.  It  is  different 
with  calves,  however.  These  usually 
are  sold  in  bunches  at  one  price  for 
the  good  calves  with  a  specified  num- 
ber out  at  a  lower  price.  The  good 
calves  are  then  weighed  together  and 
the  shrink  pro-rated.  The  culls  are 
weighed  for  marks.  In  view  of  the 
large  capacity  of  stock  yards  scales 
and  the  fact  that  they  break  only  at 
lbs.  it  means  money  in  the  pockets 
of  the  shippers  to  handle  calves  in 
this  manner  rather  than  to  weigh 
those  of  each  owner  separately.  The 
importance  of  weighing  calves  sepa- 
rate from  cattle  at  the  shipping  point 
is  evident;  otherwise  the  calves  would 
have  to  be  weighed  for  ownership  at 
the  market,  which  not  only  produces 
excessive  shrink  but  slows  up  weigh- 
ing operations  at  the  yards. 

Cattle  should  be  marked  plainly, 
and  steers,  cows,  bulls,  and  calves 
listed  separately  on  the  shipping  list. 
This  eliminates  unnecessary  delays  at 
the  yards,  which  is  a  direct  saving  to 
the  live  stock  shippers  of  the  country. 

Sheep  and  lambs  are  handled  at  the 
yards  similarly  to  calves — a  pen  of 
lambs  is  sold  at  one  price  or  there 
may  be  a  specified  number  out  at 
lower  prices,  the  extent  of  the  sort 
depending  mainly  upon  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  lambs  and  to 
some  extent  on  the  condition  of  the 
market.  Assuming  the  top  end  to 
be  the  larger,  these  lambs  are  driven 
over  the  scales  in  one  lot  and  the 
shrink  pro-rated  on  the  basis  of  home 
weights.  The  culls  are  either  weighed 
for  marks,  or  as  one  bunch.  In  the 
latter  case  the  marks  are  noted  in 
order  to  determine  ownership  and  the 
shrink  pro-rated  as  before. 

Perhaps  more  trouble  and  dissatis- 
faction has  arisen  from  co-operative 
shipments   of   sheep   than    from  any 
other  class  of  stock.    This  applies  to 
manager  and  commission  man  alike. 
The  chief  difficulty  of  manager  seems 
to  be  in  applying  marks  which  will 
be  readily  visible  at  the  market  and 
in    furnishing    his    commission  man 
with  accurate  counts.     If  the  yards 
count  is  short  of  the  home  count,  we 
are  compelled  to  weigh  for  marks  in 
order  to  determine  where  the  short- 
age   belongs.     This    means    loss  in 
weight  for  all  for  reasons  previously 
stated.    To  illustrate  what  this  actu- 
ally means  to  the  shippers  we  had  a 
shipment  during  the  summer  in  which 
the  number  of  lambs  received  was 
several   head    short   of   the  number 
given    on    the    shipping    list.  We 
weighed  these  lambs,  103  in  all,  for 
marks.     Immediately    following  this 
we  weighed  them  in  one  bunch  over 
the   same    scale.    The   difference  in 
weight  in   favor  of  the  single  draft 
was   560   lbs.    or   9   average  weight 
lambs,  of  the  shipment.    Yet,  I  have 
before  me  a  circular  letter  of  instruc- 
tions from  a  Farmers  Shipping  Asso- 
ciation,   addressed    "To  Commission 
Men,"  one  paragraph  of  which  reads 
as  follows: 


"Sell  each  shipper's  hogs,  sheep,  or 
cattle  separately,  giving  weight  and 
price  per  pound." 

*  If  managers  will  mark  sheep  plainly, 
weigh  separately  and  carefully  at 
home  and  list  separately  the  accurate 
number  of  ewes,  wethers,  lambs,  and 
bucks,  belonging  to  each  owner,  much 
of  the  antipathy  against  co-operative 
sheep  shipments  will  have  been  elim- 
inated. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  method 
of  handling  hogs  on  the  market.  In 
the  first  place,  the  plan  is  not  uniform 
with  all  commission  firms.  Not  only 
that  but  owing  to  certain  conditions  it 
sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  devi-, 
ate  from  any  regular  plan  of  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  shipper,  which  is  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  commission  man. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  gen- 
erally speaking,  co-operative  shippers 
want  their  hogs  sold  according  to 
grade  and  weighed  in  a  manner  to  as- 
sure equitable  weights  to  each  owner 
in  the  shipment.  Some  of  the  co-oper- 
ative patrons  request  that  each  owner's 
hogs  be  weighed  separately.  We,  of 
course,  have  no  alternative  in  such 
cases.  Again  conditions  may  arise 
which  make  it  necessary  to  weigh 
hogs  in  this  manner  in  order  to  give 
each  owner  what  is  justly  due  him. 

We  cannot,  however,  overlook  the 
fact  that  shrinkage  and  excessive  sort- 
ing go  hand-in-hand.  I  ask  you  then, 
is  it  not  to  the  advantage  of  associa- 
tion members  that  their  hogs  of  simi- 
lar weights  and  quality,  be  weighed  to- 
gether, and  the  shrinkage  pro-rated? 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  one  man's 
good  hogs  should  be  made  to  help  sell 
another  man's  poor  hogs.  Neither  do 
I  think  it  is  equitable  to  pro-rate 
shrink  on  packing  sows  or  pigs  and 
good  butcher  hogs.  To  be  successful 
it  requires  that  members  be  imbued 
with  the  proper  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
fair  play  to  each  other  and  to  the  man- 
ager.   This  is  real  co-operation. 

Mr.  Manager;  do  you  want  to  add 
to  the  net  returns  of  your  association 
members?  Then  mark  plainly,  weigh 
separately  at  home,  the  good  hogs, 
packing  sows,  stags,  boars,  pigs  and 
skips  and  list  accurately  on  the  in- 
voice sheet  the  number  of  head,  weight 
and  mark  of  each  class  belonging  to 
each  owner.  Mail  this  list,  if  need  be, 
special  delivery,  to  insure  delivery  by 
the  time  your  stock  arrives. 

Weighing  separately,  at  the  ship- 
ping point  the  various  grades  of  hogs, 
may  seem  like  a  step  toward  home 
grading,  but  is  it  not  advisable  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  such  a  plan?  It  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  at  the 
present  time  50  per  cent  of  the  hogs 
received  at  the  Chicago  yards  and 
about  one-third  of  the  cattle,  are 
shipped  by  co-operative  associations. 
If  the  volume  of  this  business  is  to  in- 
crease in  the  future  in  proportion  to 
what  it  has  in  the  past  few  years  a 
change  from  the  present  method  of 
handling  may  be  necessary.  How  to 
handle  this  enormously  increasing 
business  at  the  yards  is  a  problem.  It 
demands  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion of  associations,  managers,  and  the 
trade  at  the  market  centers  as  well, 
if  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
are  to  be  realized. 


Build  Dp  Your  Grain  Trade 
By  Selling  E-A-CO  Flour 

E-A-CO  FLOUR  — 

GUARANTEED— To  completely  sat- 
isfy your  trade  by 
making  more  loaves 
of  better  bread. 


WILL  INCREASE 
YOUR— 


Flour  business. 
Grain  business. 
Profits. 


The  E-A-CO  Mills  gladly  pay  the 
high  premiums  to  secure  the  kind  of 
wheat  necessary  to  keep  the  quality  of 
E-A-CO  Flour  up  to  its  high,  uniform 
standard. 

Let  us  tell  you  why  E-A-CO  is  just 
the  flour  for  the  country  elevator. 

Everett,  Aughenbaugh  &  Co. 

General  Offices 
Waseca  Minn. 


ACQ 


FLOUR 
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GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Direct   from  factory 
to  user.    Thia  roof- 
ing  will   last  forty 
years  and  more. 
Fireproof.  Ughtnuig- 
prodf.    BeQuires  no 
painting.  Cheap- 
est   roofing  for 
all  kinds  of  farm 
buildings.  Low- 
est    prices  on 
barbed  wire, 
angle  iron  posts  and 
grain    bins.     Write  for 
catalog,  prices  and  free  sam- 
ples. 

Steel  Roofing  &  Stamping  Works 
582  S.  W.  Second  Street, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  


COURTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


MENTION  THE 
JOURNAL 

When  You  Write  Advertisers 


A  typical  homeless  Serbian 
boy — stumbling  toward  man- 
hood-one of  the  200,000  war- 
orphaned  children.  Unless 
we  lend  him  a  hand  he  is 
doomed  to  vagrancy,  ignor- 
ance, misery  and  bitterness. 


HONORABLE  THOMAS 
LAMB  RETIRES 


Homeless! 

unless  you  help 

For  $6  a  month— $72  a  year— you  can  support 
the  adoption  of  a  fcomeless,  parentless  berbian 
child  and  give  him  a  decent  chance  in  lite. 
50.000  war  orphans  need  this  help.  A  $72  con- 
tribution will  place  one  child  in  a  Serbian  family 
home  for  a  year,  give  him  clothing,  medical 
attention  and  schooling.  Your  aid—  to  whatever 
extent  —  is  desperately  needed.  Full  accounting 
returned.  Send  a  month's  contribution  today  to 
Serbian   Child  Welfare  Association 

7  West  Eighth  Street      t  New  York  City 


At  the  reorganization  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company  held  in 
Chicago  April  7,  1921,  our  co-operative 
God- father,  Honorable  Thomas  Lamb, 
of  Bement,  begged  so  hard  to  be  re- 
leased from  official  connection  with  the 
American  Co-operative  Publishing  Com- 
pany that  the  directors  finally  consented 
to  respect  his  wishes  and  so  elected  as 
secretary,  Hon.  John  T.  Belk,  of  Henry, 

S-  D-  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Lamb  has  now  succeeded  in  un- 
loading his  outside  official  co-operative 
connections.  He  still  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers  Co-operative  Ele- 
vator at  Bement.  This  position  we  hope 
and  believe  he  will  occupy  as  long  as  he 
lives.  At  least  he  cannot  offer  effec- 
tively the  excuses  that  he  offered  to  the 
Publishing  Company  that  he  has  reached 
the  age  at  which  traveling  is  arduous 
and  that  the  health  of  his  wife  is  such 
that  at  times  it  is  not  possible  for  him 
to  be  away  from  home. 

Mr.  Lamb  is  one  of  the  old  time, 
stalwart,  strong  and  unselfish  co-oper- 
ators on  whom  our  so  far  successful 
movement  has  been  built.  It  will  be  a 
sad  day  for  this  movement  if  the  time 
ever  comes  when  the  old  guard  who 
served  for  the  good  of  the  cause  with- 
out pay  and  often  without  expenses 
shall  be  no  more  active. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  said,  not  so  long 
ago  in  private  conversation  with  the 
writer,  that  co-operation  should  _  have 
died  in  Ireland  long  since  had  it  not 
been  for  the  altruistic  souls  who  have 
contributed  so  generously  of  their  time 
and  given  liberally  of  their  means  to 
keep  it  alive. 

We,  of  course,  will  put  lots  of  flow- 
ers on  Mr.  Lamb's  grave  when  he  has 
gone,  we  may  even  erect  a  monument  to 
his  memory,;  but  this  is  one  case  where 
taffy  is  better  than  epi-taffy,  and  where 
it  is  altogether  fit  and  proper  to  speak 
a  few  words  of  honest  praise  and  pass 
on  as  it  w£re  a  stick  of  candy  and  a 
bouquet  while  Mr.  Lamb  is  still  here 
to  read  it  and  hear  it  and  know  how 
his  associates  feel  about  him. 

I   first  met   Mr.  Lamb  when   I  ad- 
dressed the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Con- 
vention of  Illinois,  I  think  in  1909.  It 
was  just  after  my  trip  to  Europe  where 
I  had  made  a  study  of  co-operation. 
Mr.  Lamb  told  me  afterwards  that  my 
address  was  the  hit  of  the  convention. 
Some  one  else  told  me  that  a  certain 
gentleman  wanted  to  know  if  there  was 
a  traitor  in  camp.    As  far  as  I  know 
this  was  the  first  address  I  delivered  on 
■  co-operation  and  the  first  rumor  of  a 
|  suspicion  that  I  was  a  traitor  to  the 
cause,  which  reached  my  ears.  That 
was  over  ten  years  ago.    I  have  de- 
livered hundreds  and  possibly  thousands 
of  addresses  on  the  same  subject  since. 
So  far  as  I  know  I  have  never  wavered 
in  all  honesty  to  defend  the  gospel  of 
true    co-operation   as   faithfully    as  I 
knew  how.    But  even  very  lately  the 
same  rumor  has  reached  us  regarding 
Mr.  Lamb.    Someone  went  so  far  the 
other  day  as  to  intimate  that  this  pio- 
neer of  co-operation  in  America,  this 
Godfather  of  the  cause,  this  man  who 
has  traveled  thousands  of  miles  with- 
out a  penny  of  reward,  many  times  pay- 
ing his  own   expenses,  should  be  at- 
tacked  on    the   ground    that   he  might 
possibly  liavc  some  connections  witli  the 
Board  of  Trade.    Tf  the  situation  was 
not  so  ridiculous  and  absurd  as  to  be 
positively  silly  and  humorous,  it  would 
need  defense,  coming  from  the  source 
thai  it   does.    Our  honored  and  faith- 
ful servant  is  too  well  known  at  home 
and  throughout  the  entire  country  as  a 
co-operative    writer    and    speaker  for 
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many  years  for  such  a  rumor  to  gam 
credence  with  any  one  whose  opinion  is 
of  any  importance. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Belk,  who  succeeded  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Publishing  Company  passed 
a  resolution  instructing  the  manager  to 
write  some  resolution  in  appreciation  of 
the  service  of  Mr.  Lamb  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes. 

Resolution 
Whereas,  Honorable  Thomas  Lamb, 
who  has  been  a  faithful  and  true  of- 
ficer of  the  American  Co-operative  Pub- 
lishing Company  since  it  was  purchased 
by  the  co-operative  public  in  1911  and 
now  on  account  of  his  increasing  years 
and  home  duties  earnestly  begs  to  be 
relieved  of  further  responsibility,  which 
the  directors  and  stockholders  have  re- 
luctantly granted,  therefore  be  it,  and  it 
is  hereby 

RESOLVED,  That  we  unanimously 
ixpress  to  Mr.  Lamb  the  sincere  grati- 
tude of  the  entire  organization  for  his 
jreat  personal  self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
the  co-operative  cause,  for  the  faithful, 
unswerving  and  efficient  performance  of 
;very  duty  intrusted  to  him,  that  we  • 
realize  and  appreciate  that  co-operative 
spirits  of  such  qualities  are  rare  and 
that  we  make  special  request  that  our 
honored  friend  shall  continue  to  write 
for  publication  from  time  to  time,  for 
tve  consider  his  pen  as  vigorous  as  in 
the  earlier  days.    Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  we  include  in  this 
resolution  of  appreciation  the  compan- 
ion who  has  so  faithfully  stood  by  the 
family  and  made  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary in  order  that  so  much  of  his  life 
night  be  so  generously  given  in  behalf 
)f  the  common  good. 


MARKET  NEWS  RIGHT 
OUT  OF  THE  AIR 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

some  2,500  licensed  wireless  operators 
in  the  area  covered,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  hopes  that  as  many  of 
these  operators  as  can  conveniently  do 
so  will  receive  the  reports  and  see  that 
they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  farm- 
ers and  other  agricultural  interests 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  informa- 
tion is  received.     The  morning  and 
early  afternoon  reports  will  be  suffi- 
ciently brief  to  be  transmitted  in  10 
or  IS  minutes  each,  and  the  Radio 
Marketgram    will    require   about  20 
minutes.    Each  operator  indicating  a 
desire  to  receive  and  distribute  the 
market  reports  will  be  supplied  with 
blank  forms  so  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  simply  to  fill  in  (in  long- 
hand) the  prices,  and  the  brief  com- 
ments on  general  market  conditions. 
With  one  exception,  the  reports  will 
be  transmitted  on  a  wave  length  of 
800  meters  at  a  rate  of  15  words  per 
minute.    The  Washington  station  will 
use  an  1,800  meter  wave  length.  The 
reports  will  be  opened  by  the  general 
call  signal  to  all  stations  (QST)  and 
the  call  signals  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment:    WWX    for  Washington, 
WWQ  for  Bellefonte,  KDEL  for  St. 
Louis  and  KDEF  for  Omaha. 

Suggested  methods  of  distributing 
the  reports  are:  Furnish  them  at 
once  to  shippers'  associations,  county 
agents,  States  bureau  of  markets,  farm 
bureaus,  and  other  agricultural  organ- 
izations; deliver  them  to  local  news- 
papers for  publication;  post  them  on 
the  bulletin  board  in  the  Post  Office 
or  elsewhere;  and  file  them  with  the 
local  telephone  exchange  so  that 
farmers  can  get  the  information  by 
asking  the  telephone  operator  for  it. 


THE  HOME 


Rearranging  the  Home  for  the  Summer  Months 


Now  that  the  garden  is  planted,  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  put  your  home 
in  order.  The  garden  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  cummer  and  the  home 
will  have  to  be  arranged  also.  No 
matter  how  immaculate  the  house- 
wife may  be,  the  home  needs  cleaning 
in  the  spring. 

The  furniture  should  be  cleaned  and 
polished.  A  good  way  to  clean  the 
furniture  is  to  wash  it  in  lukewarm 
water  and  ivory  soap  and  dry,  then 
apply  a  good  furniture  polish. 

It  is  surprising  how  you  can  im- 
prove the  home  by  using  a  little  paint 
and  varnish.  This  is  especially  true 
with  the  porch.  If  a  porch  is  painted 
a  light  color,  it  will  be  bright  and 
cheerful  all  summer. 

The  porch  pictured  here  is  enclosed 
with  glass  and  has  French  windows, 
the  woodwork  of  which  is  enameled 
white.  The  floor  has  been  covered 
with  linoleum.  There  is  a  rug  on  the 
floor  but  it  is  not  essential  when  the 
linoleum  is  used.  The  cretonne 
drapes  make  the  porch  very  beautiful 
and  lend  a  bit  of  color  making  a  very 
comfortable  room.  The  cushions  are 
of  the  same  material  as  the  drapes 
and  can  be  made  by  the  housewife. 
This  wicker  furniture  is  painted  a  very 
pretty  shade  of  blue  but  the  different 
shades  of  furniture  can  be  matched 
up  with  the  cretonne.  Old  wicker 
furniture  can  be  cleaned  and  covered 
with  a  coat  of  paint  and  can  be  made 
to  look  like  new.    The  furniture  pic- 


tured can  be  purchased  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable price.  The  cretonne  cushions 
and  drapes  are  the  main  attraction  in 
this  picture. 

This  fupniture  with  the  cushions  can 
be  used  on  the  open  porch  but  the 
drapes  cannot  be  used. 

More  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
cretonnes  this  year  than  ever  before. 
Every  year  the  patterns  are  getting 
prettier  and  the  colors  more  vivid,  in 
fact,  the  home  does  not  seem  complete 
without  the  cretonne  drapes.  Silk 
drapes  aTe  not  being  used  as  much  as 
they  were  a  few  months  ago,,  cretonne 
having  taken  its  place  because  it-  is 
brighter  and  looks  cool  and  clean  for 
the  summer  months.  Then  it  does  not 
soil  as  easily  as  the  silk  on  account 
of  the  texture  of  the  material. 

Net  curtains  are  being  much  used 
this  spring,  especially  for  French  win- 
dows on  which  they  are  held  in  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  window 
with  rods.  Plain  and  dotted  net  is 
used  for  this  style.  For  the  ordinary 
window  the  curtains  are  of  net  and 
have  a  three  inch  ruffle  on  the  bottom, 
as  many  as  six  or  eight  ruffles  being 
used.  There  are  also  ruffled  drapes, 
these  being  made  in  ruffles  about 
twelve  inches  with  the  braid  on  each 
ruffle.  The  valance  or  top  of  these 
drapes  is  plain.  The  ruffles  extend  the 
entire  length  of  the  drapes. 
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Photo  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
This  comfortable  porch  is  furnished  with  wicker  furniture,  with  cushions  to 

match  drapes 


Photo  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

A  French  window  with  plain  drapes 
and  net  curtains. 

The  French  window  pictured  here 
is  very  pretty  and  the  curtains  are 
of  the  plain  net  fastened  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  drapes  are  plain  but 
are  good  taste  and  better  style  than 
those  ruffled  because  the  ruffled  drapes 
are  only  a  novelty  and  will  not  stay 
in  style  as  long  as  the  plain.  This 
same  combination  can  be  used  on  the 
ordinary  window.  Then  they  will  be 
shorter,  about  an  inch  above  the  win- 
dow sill  is  a  good  length. 

Novelty  drapes  for  a  child's  room 
are  made  of  pink  and  white  checked 
gingham  with  white  organdy  cover- 
ing, the  organdy  having  a  ruffle  and 
the  gingham  being  plain.  For  bed- 
rooms, the  dresser  scarfs,  cushions 
and  bed  spreads  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  drapes.  The  more  novel 
the  idea  in  making  drapes,  the  better. 

In  arranging  the  home  this  spring, 
it  is  nice  to  crente  an  entirely  new 
effect.  By  arranging  the  pictures  and 
furniture  differently,  the  whole  room 
will  look  different,  especially  if  there 
are  new  drapes  and  curtains.  Mak- 
ing drapes  is  a  simple  task  and  they 
can  be  made  by  those  having  only  a 
little  experience  in  sewing.  All  drapes 
should  be  finished  with  braid  which 
comes  to  match  the  cretonne. 

The  Home  Department  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  questions  regarding 
any  particular  part  of  arranging  the 
home. 
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'A  Woman  s  Privilege" 


By  Louise  I.  Starkweather 


Richard  Hartley,  the  owner  of  the 
famous  fruit  farm  known  as  Hartley 
Orchard,  stood  on  the  side  porch  of 
his  home  and  looked  over  the  land- 
scape in  the  middle  distance. 

It  was  beautiful  with  the  vivid  green 
of  early  summer  and  the  promise  of 
a  •  record-breaking  crop.  His  eyes 
brightened  as  they  lingered  a  moment, 
now  on  the  acres  of  sturdy  little 
peach  trees,  each  one  apparently  vie- 
ing  with  the  others  to  be  named  the 
Great  Producer;  then  at  the  well-bear- 
ing apple  trees  over  in  the  East  lot; 
just  beyond  at  the  pear  and  plum 
lands  and,  nearer  home,  the  vineyard 
with  its  wonderful  red,  white  and  blue 
grapes  for  which  he  could  name  his 
own  price. 

He  had  certainly  been  what  his 
neighbors  called  him — a  successful 
farmer  but,  somehow,  today,  his  usual 
feeling  of  pride  and  pleasure  in  his 
success  had  left  him. 

He  was  as  tall  and  straight  and 
good  looking  as  ever,  but  his  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  was  gone.  It  had  taken 
to  itself  wings  the  day  before  when 
he  was  looking  over  his  mail.  There 
had  been  the  usual  amount  of  papers 
and  business  correspondence  but  at 
the  bottom  of  the  packet  was  an  en- 
velope addressed  in  a  handwriting  that 
caused  his  heart  to  begin  pounding 
against  his  ribs  in  a  rather  uncom- 
fortable manner. 

With  trembling  fingers  he  tore  open 

the  letter  and  read: 

Dear  Mr.  Hartley:  Aunt  Mary,  Uncle 
Henry  and  myself  are  touring  through 
the  country,  and  we  expect  to  be  very 
near  The  Orchard  on  Wednesday.  We 
shall  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
making  you  a  little  call. 

Most  sincerely, 

Louise  Carr. 

Louise  Carr!  she  had  not  married 
then  and  she  had  not  forgotten  him 
entirely.  How  many  memories  her 
name  called  to  mind !  It  was  soon 
after  her  father  had  bought  the  ad- 
joining farm  and  had  begun  trying, 
with  little  capital  and  no  experience, 
to  be  a  gentleman  farmer  that  Hartley 
had  met  his  daughter. 

How  well  he  remembered  the  day! 
He  had  just  come  home  from  the 
Agricultural  College  and  his  mother 
had  suggested  that  he  take  some  seeds 
he  had  brought  home  with  him  to 
their  new  neighbor. 

Louise  had  met  him  at  the  door,  a 
vision  in  ruffly  white,  her  heavy  yel- 
low hair  coiled  on  her  neck  and  her 
blue  eyes  lighting  up  cordially  as  he 
approached. 

"Father  and  mother  are  away,"  she 
said,  "but  you  will  come  in,  won't 
you?    I  am  dreadfully  lonely." 

In  response  to  this  appeal,  he  went 
in  and  the  minutes  and  the  hours 
slipped  quickly  by.  She  entertained 
him  with  some  of  the  popular  music 
of  the  day,  some  gay  little  chatter 
and  a  laughable  account  of  her  father's 
many  failures  with  his  new  incubator. 

She  had  been  easy  to  talk  with  and 
shy  fellow  that  he  was,  he  had  al- 
most forgotten  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore been  able  to  talk  with  girls.  But 
with  this  particular  girl  it  had  been  so 
very  different  from  the  start.  He  had 
strolled  over  almost  every  evening 
after  supper,  ostensibly  to  carry  the 
day's  paper  to  Mr.  Carr,  but  in  reality 
to  sing  or  play  cards  or  take  a  walk 
with  his  daughter. 


Thus  the  summer  days  were  pas- 
sing. He  was  gradually  taking  over 
the  management  of  the  farm  from 
his  mother  who  had  done  her  best 
with  it  after  his  father's  death,  and  he 
was  living  in  the  hope  that  some  time, 
he  would  bring  Louise  Carr  there  as 
his  wife. 

Then  suddenly,  one  day,  he  realized 
it  was  only  a  fool's  paradise  that  he 
had  been  occupying,  for  she  told  him 
of  her  plans  for  going  to  the  city  to 
be  the  private  secretary  of  her  uncle, 
a  wealthy  merchant  who  had  fur- 
nished the  means  for  her  education. 

Hartley  would  have  told  her  then 
that  he  loved  her  and  would  have 
begged  her  to  stay  with  him  but  be- 
fore he  could  speak  she  had  added 
enthusiastically,  "And  I  am  so  glad 
for  I  hate,  hate,  hate,  the  country." 

Almost  stunned  by  her  confession, 
the  man  could  only  question,  "And 
why  do  you  hate,  hate,  hate  the  coun- 
try?" <(  .• 

"O !"  she  replied  earnestly,  "Life  in 
the  country  is  so  very  monotonous 
and  so  very  lonely." 

"If  there  was  someone  you  cared 
for — '\he  ventured,  but  Louise  shook 
her  head. 


"I'm  afraid  I  should  still  be  lonely. 
You  see  I  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  city,"  she  added  with  somewhat 
of  apology  in  her  tone. 

They  had  been  strolling  in  the  old- 
fashioned  garden.  Roses,  poppies, 
candytuft,  marigolds  and  bachelor- 
buttons  in  box  bordered  beds  sent  up 
a  composite  fragrance  that  he  knew 
he  should  remember  while  he  lived. 
The  girl  toying  with  the  blossoms  and 
fastening  a  rose  on  her  gown  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  pain  that  she  had 
inflicted. 

He  afterwards  felt  that  perhaps  she 
really  did  not  know  for  he  had  never 
spoken  a  word  of  love  to  her  and 
that  night,  when  he  should  have 
spoken,  he  had  missed  his  opportunity 
A  few  days  later  he  had  said  good-bye 
and  still  held  his  peace. 

Not  long  after  Louise  had  gone  to 
the  city,  a  chance  had  come  to  Mr. 
Carr  to  sell  his  farm.  Then  he  and 
his  wife  went  back  to  the  city  also 
and,  though  they  insisted  that  he  visit 
them,  he  had  never  done  so. 

He  felt  for  his  own  peace  of  mind, 
he  would  rather  not  see  Louise  again 
and  as  the  days  passed,  in  his  hard 
steady  toil  he  had  little  time  for  ro- 
mance.   Then  her  letter  came  and  he 


'The  story  is  true— in  a  way— I  have  changed  my  mind  about  the  country— 
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A  Surprise 

awaits  you  in  this  ten-day  test 


realized  Ithat  the  old  wound  was  still 
unhealed. 

He  was  awakened  in  the  midst  of 
his  day  dreaming  by  the  "Honk, 
Honk"  of  a  big  touring  „car  in  which 
were  three  occupants  and  a  variety 
of  baggage.  They  waved  their  hands 
to  him  and  calling  to  the  house- 
keeper, who,  ever  since  the  death  of 
his  mother  had  taken  care  of  him  and 
his  home,  he  hurried  to  meet  his 
guests. 

"I  am  very,  very  glad  to  sec  you." 
The  words  were  commonplace,  but 
there  was  a  warmth  in  his  handclasp 
and  a  light  in  his  eye,  that  told  the  girl 
he  had  not  forgotten  her. 

For  just  a  moment  longer  than  was 
customary,  he  held  her  hand  and 
scanned  her  face  earnestly.  He  felt 
that  a  subtle  change  had  come  to  her 
since  he  had  said  "Good-bye."  Was  it 
a  little  less  of  self-assertion;  a  little 
less  certainty  that  her  own  way  was 
the  only  right  one?  And  she  was 
even  more  beautiful  to  his  eyes.  The 
abundant  fair  hair  was  dressed  more 
simply.  The  trim  dark  blue  suit  was 
modish  but  modest.  The  whole  effect 
was  that  of  quiet  charm  as  compared 
with  the  rather  forced  vivacity  of 
former  years. 

All  this  Richard  Hartley  realized  as 
he  held  her  hand  in  greeting. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  Aunt  Marv 
and  Uncle  Henry?" 

The  words  broke  the  spell  that  was 
upon  him  and  he  remembered  his 
duties  as  host.  In  a  few  moments 
they  were  all  comfortably  seated  in 
the  screened  porch  that  had  been  his 
last  gift  to  his  mother. 

"I  did  not  know  she  had  left  you. 
I  am  very  sorry,"  Louise  had  said 
simply,  her  eyes  rilling  with  tears  as 
she  looked  at  the  vacant  rocker  that 
had  never  been  put  away. 

"I  miss  her  sadly,"  Richard  re- 
sponded. /'She  did  too  much  here  on 
the  farm  and  when  we  finally  won  out, 
she  was  too  frail  to  live  to  enjoy  it. 
I  don't  blame  any  woman  for  dread- 
ing farm  life."  He  spoke  with  a  quiet 
earnestness  that  Louise  could  not  fail 
to  understand. 

"Yes,  I  am  lonely,"  he  answered 
Mrs.  Porter  in  reply  to  her  words  of 
sympathy.  "But  Sarah  does  her  best. 
And  now  tell  me  of  yourselves."  His 
words  included  them  all  but  he  looked 
at  Louise. 

"O!  nothing  worth  telling,"  the  girl 
had  answered  lightly.  But  her  aunt 
interrupted.  "Don't  you  believe  her, 
Mr.  Hartley.  She  has  been  writing 
some  splendid  stories — and  now 
there's  a  book  coming  out  soon — a 
'best  seller,'  I'm  sure." 

"Don't  you  believe  my  fond  aunt," 
Louise  laughingly  retorted,  "but  tell 
us  about  yourself  and  your  neigh- 
bors." 

"Well,  I've  done  a  good  business  at 
the  old  stand,"  the  man  replied.  "First 
prizes  at  the  county  fair,  President  of 
our  Farm  Bureau,  Member  of  the 
State  Grape  Growers  Association — 
you  see  I  keep  busy." 

Just  then  Sarah  called  them  to  din- 
ner. 

"O !  but  things  are  good  at  first 
hand,"  Mr.  Taylor  exclaimed,  taking 
his  second  helping  of  chicken,  mashed 
potatoes  and  the  tiniest  of  string 
beans." 

"Yes,  the  farmer  folks  have  some 
advantages." 

"Indeed,  you  have  some  and  then 
some,"  the  other  man  returned. 

During  their  discussion,  Louise  had 
been  silent.  But  she  had  looked  about 
in  secret  wonder  at  the  many  change: 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  house, 
since  she  had  seen  it  last. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


This  is  to  urge  that  you  brush 
teeth  for  ten  days  in  a  new  way. 
Combat  the  film.  Bring  other  good 
effects.  The  whiter,  cleaner,  safer 
teeth  will  be  a  delightful  surprise. 

To  millions  of  people  this  method 
is  bringing  a  new  era  in  teeth  clean- 
ing. 

It  combats  film 

One  object,  is  to  fight  the  film  —- 
that  viscous  film  you  feel.  This  is 
the  teeth's  great  enemy.  It  dims 
the  teeth  and  causes  most  tooth 
troubles. 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between 
the  teeth  and  stays.  The  ordinary 
tooth  paste  does  not  effectively  com- 
bat it.  So  night  and  day  it  may  do 
a  damage  which  few  people  have 
escaped. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance 
■which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea.  Despite  the  tooth 
brush,  all  these  troubles  have  been 
constantly  increasing. 

New  methods  now- 
Dental  science,  after  diligent  re- 
search, has  found  effective  film  com- 
batants. Able  authorities  have  am- 
ply proved  them.  Now  leading  den- 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  au- 
thorities, and  now  advised  by  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere.  All  drug- 
gists supply  the  large  tubes. 


tists,  in  Europe  and  America,  advise 
their  daily  use. 

The  methods  are  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent  And 
millions  of  people  have  already 
adopted  it. 

Watch  these  desired 
effects 

Pepsodent  combats  the  film  in 
two  effective  ways.  Then  it  leaves 
the  teeth  so  highly  polished  that 
film-coats  cannot  easily  adhere. 

It  also  brings  other  effects  which 
modern  authorities  desire.  It  multi- 
plies the  salivary  flow,  as  certain 
foods  would  do.  That  is  Nature's 
great  tooth-protecting  agent. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant 
in  the  saliva,  to  digest  starch  de- 
posits which  otherwise  cling  and 
may  form  acid.  It  multiplies  the 
alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize 
the  acids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Thus  twice  a  day  it  brings  to  users 
unique  tooth  protection. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coat  disappears. 
Read  in  our  book  the  scientific  rea- 
son for  each  new  effect. 

Do  this  now.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant, both  to  you  and  yours.  It  may 
lead  to  life-long  benefits  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 619 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept    749  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  I1L 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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STOCKHOLDERS 

Where  are  your  poems?  Here  is 
a  poem  by  G.  MacNeill,  Secy.  Farmers 
Elevator  Co.,  Tulare,  S.  D.  Don't  let 
the  manager  beat  you — Send  them  in. 


THE  FARMERS  NEW  DAY 

Agriculture  long  has  needed 
More  of  justice  and  fair  play; 
More  than  just  its  toil  and  labor, 
And  the  burdens  of  each  day. 

Past  years  all  have  been  devoted 
By  the  farmers  everywhere 
To  the  single  thought — Production — 
What  more  should  he  ever  care? 

Prices  of  his  every  product 
Raised  by  toil  and  sweat  of  brow 
Have  been  fixed  by  gambling  dealers 
And  the  Farmer  knew  not  how. 

But  a  new  day  now  is  dawning, 
A  new  sunrise  now  is  near. 
Farmers  everywhere  are  waking 
With  a  purpose  that  is  clear. 

Honest  pay  for  all  his  products 
With  no  gamblers  in  the  game; 
More  than  mere  toil  be  his  portion, 
More  than  mere  slave  be  his  name. 
— G.  MacNeill,  Sec.  Far.  Elev.  Co.,  Tu- 
lare, S.  Dak. 


"Washes 

and 

Wrings 

Everything" 


—Now  FREE — 

—For  30  Days'  Trial 

Yes— we  will  send  you  this  great  power 
washer,  freight  charges  prepaid,  for  30 
days  free  trial.  No  money  down,  no  red 
tape,  no  complications.  This  is  the  most  lib- 
eral power  washer  offer  ever  made. 

Farmer's  Friend 

Power  E£fecr  Washer 

Banishes  wash-day  drudgery  forever.  Saves 
time — saves  work— saves  clothes.  No  rub- 
bing—no wash  board  needed.  Washes  the 
daintiest  linens,  finest  laces — no  wear  on  the 
most  delicate  fabrics.  Does  your  washing 
easier,  quicker,  better  and  more  economic- 
ally. Pays  for  itself  In  a  short  time.  Sold 
to  you  at  special  low  introductory  prices  for 
cash  or  on  the  most  liberal 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

After  a  full  30  days'  trial  in  your  home  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  it  is  the  greatest  washer  bargain  you 
ever  Raw,  return  the  waeher:  you  will  rot  be  out 
one  cent.  You  cannot  equal  this  in-eat  wanner  any- 
where regardless  of  price.  Send  today  for  full 
particulars. 

G.  &  D.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  10,  Streator,  III. 


THE  BRIDE-TO-BE 

June  is  the  month  of  roses  and 
brides. 

During  May  the  bride  is  very  busy 
getting  ready  for  the  coming  wed- 
ding. There  are  hundreds  of  little 
details  which  have  to  be  remembered 
and  numerous  trips  to  the  dressmaker. 


Bride  in  a  white  satin  gown 

The  bride  pictured  here  is  dressed 
in  a  gown  of  white  satin  with  crystal 
beads.  It  is  a'  very  simple  dress  and 
the  veil  is  just  as  simple.  The  dress 
is  made  with  long  or  short  sleeves 
and  is  a  long  waisted  model.  The  veil 
is  of  tulle  and  the  crown  or  wreath 
is  of  pearls. 


MAKING  MAYONNAISE 
DRESSING 

Many  housewives  find  it  difficult  to 
make  good  mayonnaise  dressing.  This 
receipt  and  the  method  for  making 
mayonnaise  is  very  good  and  it  never 
fails  if  made  according  to  directions. 
Heat  one  cup  of  vinegar,  beat  two 
eggs  until  light  and  foamy.  Mix  the 
following  dry  ingredients;  half  cup 
of  sugar,  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard, 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  the  dry 
ingredients  with  eggs  and  beat  until 
smooth,  then  add  the  vinegar  slowly 
stirring  the  mixture  to  keep  it  from 
curdling.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler  until 
the  mixture  is  as  thick  as  desired,  then 
remove  from  the  fire  and  add  butter 
about  the  size  of  an  egg  and  beat 
until  the  butter  has  dissolved.  A  pinch 
of  red  pepper  will  give  it  a  good  flavor 
if  the  salad  dressing  is  to  be  used  for 
lettuce  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  salads. 
If  kept  in  a  cool  place,  this  mayon- 
naise dressing^  will  keep  fresh  a  long 
time,  but  cannot  be  used  for  fruit 
salads. 
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Household  Hints 

HOW  TO  REMOVE  INK 
STAINS 

Soak  the  ink.  stains  in  sweet  milk 
over  night  then  wash  in  the  usual  way. 
All  the  stains  will  be  removed. — L.  W 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  SOAP 
BILLS 

When  a  bar  of  soap  becomes  thin 
and  is  difficult  to  handle  without 
breaking  in  small  pieces,  take  a  new 
bar  of  soap  and  heat  it  on  one  side 
then  heat  the  thin  piece  on  one  side 
and  press  together.  Allow  the  bar 
to  cool  and  you  can  use  the  thin 
piece  without  a  bit  of  waste. — Mrs 
W.  B.  W. 


PICKING  CHICKENS 

I  have  found  it  more  convenient  to 
pin  a  flour  sack  or  any  kind  of  sack 
to  the  edge  of  the  table  on  your  right 
hand  side  to  put  the  feathers  in.  They 
will  not  scatter  and  you  can  empty 
the  feathers  and  wash  the  sack.  This 
is  a  help  in  keeping  the  kitchen  clean. 
—Mrs.  M.  L. 


USE  TOOTHPICKS  TO 
TEST  CAKES 

Keep  a  small  box  of  toothpicks  near 
the  stove  and  when  testing  cake  let 
it  stay  in  the  oven  and  stick  a  tooth- 
pick into  the  cake.  If  there  is  no 
batter  on  the  toothpick  it  is  done.  If 
the  cake  is  taken  out  of  the  oven  and 
put  on  a  table  to  test  it,  if  it  is  not 
done,  it  is  liable  to  fall. — T.  A. 


A  HELP  IN  MENDING 

When  ironing,  look  over  your  arti- 
cles and  lay  all  those  needing  mending 
or  buttons  on  one  side.  This  will  save 
you  the  trouble  of  unfolding  them  to 
see  what  attention  they  need. — Mrs. 
R.  J.  W. 


(Continued  from  Page  29) 

In  the  living  room  fine  old  rugs, 
some  almost  priceless  pieces  of  ma- 
hogany, a  few  good  paintings  and 
everywhere  books  and  magazines.  In 
the  dining  room  more  of  the  beautiful 
mahogany  and  some  rare  old  china. 
The  house  bore  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  good  taste  and  ample  means  of 
the  owner. 

"Sort  of  a  fad  of  mine,"  he  explain- 
ed. "A  man  ought  to  have  some  kind 
of  diversion  you  know.  Takes  the  place 
of  wife  and  babies,  I  suppose.  Rather 
a  poor  substitute,  but  the  best  I  seem 
to  be  able  to  manage." 

While  he  was  speaking,  he  felt  that 
Mrs.  Taylor's  eyes  were  upon  him  and 
that  she  was  especially  watchful  when- 
ever he  talked  with  her  niece. 

"I  wonder  whether  she  is  pleased  or 
displeased,"  he  kept  asking  himself. 
"She  seems  to  be  taking  her  duties  as 
chaperon  pretty  seriously,  anyway. 

However,  this  watchfulness  did  not 
deter  Hartley  from  making  the  most 
of  his  opportunities  to  be  with  Louise 
and  to  talk  with  her. 


It  seemed  to  him  she  had  changed 
but  only  to  make  her  more  charming 
and  lovable.  He  was  afraid  he  was 
betraying  his  interest  and  admiration 
too  freely  for,  after  a  little,  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor suggested  that  her  husband  take 
Louise  in  the  car  to  see  her  old  home, 
while  she  stayed  with  Mr.  Hartley. 

Mr.  Taylor,  well-managed  husband 
that  he  was,  assented  at  once  and  al- 
most before  Hartley  knew  it,  they  had 
whirled  away. 

Then  Mrs.  Taylor  turned  toward 
him  suddenly  and  laid  a  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"Mr.  Hartley,  I'm  going  to  say 
something  very  unusual.  I  know  you 
and  Louise  used  to  be  the  best  of 
friends  and  today  I  have  asked  myself 
whether  there  had  been  anything  etee 
on  your  part.  I've  not  been  able  to 
determine — ."  She  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment as  if  waiting  for  the  man  to 
speak. 

"Mrs.  Taylor,  I  loved  your  niece 
dearly  but  never  told  her  so.  I  saw 
that  she  disliked  farm  life  so  much 
that  she  would  never  be  happy  with  a 
farmer." 

"O!  but  you  men  don't  understand," 
Mrs.  Taylor  interrupted.  "When  the 
right  man  comes,  a  woman  forgets  all 
that." 

"Then  I  was  not  the  right  man." 

"But  you  know  she  was  young, — 
too  young  to  understand  her  own 
mind.  A  little  more  maturity  brings 
changed  ideas  and  ideals." 

"Do  you  mean — do  you  think," — as 
Hartley  hesitated,  Mrs.  Taylor  rose 
and  stood  before  him.  She  was  smil- 
ing amusedly. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Hartley,  I  don't  mean 
anything,  I  don't  think  anything.  But 
here  is  a  story  I  would  like  you  to 
read.  It  is  entitled  'A  Woman's 
Privilege'  and  was  written  by  Louise 
under  her  pen  name  of  Dorothea 
Waite.  While  you  read  it  I  will  go 
and  take  a  little  rest  on  your  com- 
fortable looking  couch." 

As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Taylor  opened 
her  hand-bag  and  took  out  the  story 
which  had  been  cut  from  a  well  known 
magazine. 

"Good-bye  for  a  few  moments,"  she 
said.    "If  you  still  care  for  Louise. — " 

"If  I  still  care — ,"  he  interrupted 
passionately,  but  Mrs.  Taylor  with  a 
nod  and  smile  passed  into  the  library. 

Left  alone,  Hartley  dropped  into  a 
chair  and  plunged  into  the  story. 

The  beginning  was  a  tender  little 
sketch  of  his  life  and  hers,  before  she 
went  to  the  city.  Then,  afterward,  her 
gradual  realization  of  the  charm  of  life 
in  the  open  as  compared  with  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  office;  of  the  delights 
of  sun  and  fresh  air  and  "time  to  be 
happy,"  as  compared  with  long  hours 
in  close  dark  rooms.  But  above  all  a 
great  longing  for  the  kindly  neigh- 
bors and  especially  for  the'mian  who 
was  her  friend  and  who  she  thought 
had  wished  to  be  more. 

In  amazement,  Hartley  had  read  to 
this  point  when  a  light  step  sounded 
near  him.  He  started  to  his  feet  as 
Louise  appeared. 

"What  have  you  done  with  my 
precious  aunt?"  She  challenged  gayly. 
Then  noting  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
she  added,  "And  have  you  found  some- 
thing very  interesting?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  gravely.  "A 
story  by  Dorothea  Waite  entitled  A 
Woman's  Privilege.'  " 

For  a  moment  the  girl  stared  at 
him.  Then  the  color  slowly  mounted 
from  the  firm  little  chin  to  her  fair 
fluffy  hair. 


ANSWER  THIS  QUESTION 
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MAOS  BY 

J  (HI  PRODUCTS 

fiLVIDER&Jf2, 


The 

Quickest  Route  From 

PIGHOOD 


■TO- 


PORKAGE 

HYGRADE 
BRAND 
FEEDS 

Tankage 
Balanced  Hog  Rations 
Scratch  Feed 

Egg  Mash 
Dairy  Rations 
Horse   and   Mule  Feeds 
Molasses  Feeds 


Are  you  going  to  give  your  Brood 
Sows  the  proper  feed  to  produce  strong 
healthy  litters  and  keep  your  sows  in 
condition  to  properly  raise  them? 

Also  do  you  want  to  put  your  hogs 
on  the  market  several  weeks  earlier  at 
25%  less  cost? 

Our  Hygrade  Digester  Tankage 

60%  protein,  contains  the  proper 
amounts  of  protein,  phosphorus  and  min- 
eral matter  to  do  that. 

A  strictly  fresh  packing-house  product 
scientifically  prepared  in  our  own  mills. 
Experimental  Stations  are  recommending 
and  using  Tankage  in  a  large  measure. 

We  are  supplying  a  large  number  of 
Co-Operative  Associations  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Elevator  Companies  with  our 
goods. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it 
write  to  us  direct.  We  recommend  Co- 
Operative  buying.    Sample  on  request. 

Manufactured  by 

Rogers  Grain  Products  Co. 

Belvidere,  Illinois 


MR.    AND    MRS.    AUTO    OWNER:— HAVE    YOU    SEEN  THE 
LATEST  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TIRE  CONSTRUCTION!?! 

Miller-Anderson  Double  Anchored  Cord  Tires  Never  Rim-Cut 

WHEN  A  REASONABLE  AIR  PRESSURE  IS  MAINTAINED 

Owing  to  our  New  Anchoring  System  each  cord  carries  its  share  of  the  load  em- 
bodying an  entirely  new  bead  and  side-wall  construction  being  extra  strong  at  weakest 
place.  All  Miller-Anderson  Cord  Tires  are  one-half  inch  oversize,  easier  riding,  coast 
farther,  will  save  about  10%  of  your  gasoline  and  run  about  twice  as  far  as  the 
average  tire.  '  FA3RIU 


All  Miller  -  An- 
derson Tubes 
have  vulcanized 
splice  and  will 
not  come  apart 
in  the  hottest 
weather.  This 
costs  us  a  great 
deal  more  but  it 
is  worth  its  cost 
to  you.  If  you 
have  ever  been 
annoyed  with  a 
leaky  splice  so 
common  with  the 
cemented  process 
you  will  appre- 
ciate the  Millet 
Steam  Welded 
Splice  which  will 
not  leak. 

Direct  Fac- 
tory Orders 
Insures  Fresh 
Stocks, 

Prompt 

Service, 

"More 

Stocks," 

"Less 

Cost." 


ANDERSON, 


More 
Than  a 
Side  Line 
Real 
Leader 

For 
Every 
Dealer 
Special 
Concessions 
to  Farmers' 
Co-operative 
Organiza- 
tions 
and 
Commercial 

Service 
Companies 
WRITE 
TODAY 

FOR 
PRICES 
and  Give 

Us  the 
Name  of 
Elevator 
Manager 
"Don't 
I  Delay" 

SAVE  BY 
BUYING 
DI RECT 
BUSINESS    ESTABLISHED  1894 

CHAS.  E.  MILLER 

ANDERSON  RUBBER  WORKS 
IND.,  U.   S.  A.  SALES  DEPT.,  116  MILLER  BLDG. 
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&  Hansen  Co. 

Live  Stock 
Commission 

Chicago,  111. 
So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

CATTLE       HOGS  SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

One  20  H.  P.  Stationary  Inter- 
national Kerosene  Engine  in 
good  condition.  BARGAIN.  On- 
ward Elevator  'Co.,  Onward,  In- 
diana. 


MEN  —  WOMEN  —  QXBES    OVEB  17, 

wanted  for  U.  S.  Government  permanent 
jobs.  $135-$195  month.  Paid  vacation. 
No  strikes  or  layoffs.  Short  hours. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Pull  un- 
necessary. Write  Immediately  for  free 
list  positions  open.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  K117.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SELECT  VIRGINIA 

EANUTfj 

6  Lbs.  for  1  —  \ 


Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post 

One  pound  extra  with  each  addition- 
al dollars  worth  to  same  address. 

Here's  a  Real  Treat 


you've  probably  never  tried.  These  fresh  nuts  are  lusciou» 
eaten  just  as  they  are.  or  they  can  be  quickly  roasted  in 
your  own  borne,  served  hot  and  crisp.  You  save  money 
by  buyine  unroasted  peaniits.  With  our  booklet.  "The 
Peanut,  100%  Food  Product",  a  child  can  roast  them, 
ana  housewives  can  also  make  many  appetizine  and  de- 
licious salads  from  peanuts. 

Qhollod  No.  1— Medium  size  and  OUR  BEST  VALUE 
0I1GIICU  6_,b  BaiJ  ji;  u_ib.  Bae.  $2;  21-lb.  Bae.  $3. 
EXTRA  LARGE — Large  size  and  best  quality.  4-lb. 
Bag,  $1;  9-lb.  Mac.  $2;  15-lb.  Bit.  J3.  Postpaid. 

HnrholloH  FANCY— Medium  size  and  best  quality. 
UIIMICllGU         Bac. $1;  li-lb.Baj;.$2;  21-lb.  Bag.$3. 
JUMBOS — Large  size,  but  no  better  than  fancys.  4-lb. 
Bag.  $1;  9-lb.  Bag.  $2;  15-lb.  Bag.  $3.  Postpaid. 
PEANUT  BUTTER— A-l  ^ality.  Box  containing  1  1-lb. 
Cans.  $1.    5-lb.  Can.  $1.25.  Postpaid. 
SALTED  PEANUTS— WHOLES:  Box,  2  l  ib.  Cans.  $1. 
HALVES:  Box.  3  1-lb.  Cans,  $1.  Postpaid. 
PEANUT  CANDY— Fresh  and  6ne,  mailed  the  same  day 
made.  Box  3  1-lb.  Packages,  $1.  Postpaid. 

GREAT  COMBINATION  OFFER 

Any  SIX  ONE-DOLLAR  PACKAGES  Worth  $6,  all 
to  same  address,  for  only  $5.  Postpaid. 
Prices  above  postpaid  to  all  points  in  tne  United  States. 
Add  Five  Cents  a  pound  i  or  Other  Countries. 

Clip  this  Ad.,  mark  items  wanted  and  mail  us  your  order 
today.  These  wonderful  peanuts  and  peanut  products, 
together  with  our  peanut  booklet,  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail.  Satiif action  Guarantitd  or  Mmi)  Rtfitndtd. 

Virginia-Carolina  Co-operative  Peanut  Exchange,  Inc. 

Dept.      C  Suffolk,  Va. 


Want  to  hear  from  owner 
having  business  for  sale. 
State  cash  price  and  particu- 
lars. John  J.  Black,  202nd 
St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wiscon- 
sin. 


SELL  YOUR  FARM 

Business;  any  property,  located  any- 
where by  co-operative  plan.  Low  cost. 
Quick  action.  Surprising  results.  In- 
teresting particulars  free.  E.  F. 
McCORMICK,  OAKLAND,  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


HANS  MOELLER,  Pres. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secy. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 

INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 

Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 

Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 
AURELIA,  IOWA 


"Aunt  Mary  gave  it  to  you?"  she 

questioned. 

Hartley  nodded. 

"O !  I  will  never  forgive  her — 
never !"  The  color  had  left  her  face 
now  and  she  was  very  white. 

"She  had  no  right — ,"  she  continued 
— bitterly. 

"But  O !  my  dear,  my  dear,"  Hartley 
interrupted.  "If  it  is  only  true,  that 
you  have  changed  your  mind"  He 
was  smiling  into  the  distressed  face 
before  him. 

Without  speaking  the  girl  shook  her 
head. 

"Then  it  was  only  a  story — you  have 
been  using  us  for  'copy'?"  The  man's 
voice   betrayed  his   disappointment — 

"No — no,  not  that,"  Louise  spoke 
quickly.  "I — O !  I  can  not  make  you 
understand.  The  story  is  true — in  a 
way — I  have  changed  my  mind — about 
the  country — " 

"And  the  rest  was  jost  to  sell  your 
story?" 

"No — no — not  that,"  she  hesitated, 
then  taking  a  sudden  resolve  she  said 
frankly,  "The  rest  is  true  also." 

Hartley  caught  her  hand. 

"Then  you  do  care  a  little — and  you 
will  marry  me?" 

The  girl  slowly  withdrew  her  hand 
and  shook  her  head. 

"You  are  very  kind  and  generous 
and  I  appreciate  it — but — " 

"Kind  and  generous  1"  The  man  in- 
terrupted. "Don't  you  understand  that 
I  love  you,  child?" 

Again  the  girl  shook  her  head. 

"Any  gentleman  would  take  pity  on 
a  woman  who  had  written  as  I  have." 
"But  I  assure  you  it  is  not  pity — 
won't  you,  can't  you  believe  me?" 

For  the  third  time  the  girl  shook  her 
head,  "I'm  afraid  I  can't — "  Hartley- 
gazed  at  her  silently.  How  could  he 
make  her  understand  that  he  had 
loved  her  and  wanted  her  long  before 
he  had  read  her  story? 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  his  diary 
and  pulled  it  from  his  pocket.  He 
turned  to  his  entry  of  the  night  be- 
fore" and  put  it  in  her  hands. 

"It  is  only  fair  you  should  read  my 
story,"  he  said  smiling  into  her  face. 

In  amazement  Louise  took  the 
diary  and  read: 

"She  has  just  written  that  she  is 
coming  to  visit  The  Orchard  and  I've 
been  sitting  here  on  the  porch  moon- 
ing over  her  letter  and  wondering 
how  it  would  seem  to  have  her  care 
enough  to  stay.  But  pf  course  that 
is  only  a  dream  and  so  I  must  pull 
myself  together  and  say  "Welcome" 
and  "Good-bye"  with  what  grace  I 
can." 

When  she  finished  reading  there 
were  tears  in  the  girl's  eyes  and  her 
hand  trembled  as  she  handed  the  book 
back.  Hartley  caught  the  book  and 
the  hand  in  his  own. 

"Now  you  understand,  dear?" 

It  was  both  a  question  and  an  as- 
sertion. 

"Yes."  Her  voice  was  so  low  that 
he  bent  to  hear  her  words.  "Yes,  I 
understand." 

"And  you  will  come  back  again  and 
stay?"  He  had  taken  her  upturned 
face  in  his  hand  and  was  looking  into 
the  deep  blue  eyes.  "Even  if  you 
must  take  the  farm  with  the  farmer?" 

"Because  I  love  the  farmer  and  his 
farm,"  she  whispered,  as  he  drew  her 
into  his  arms. 

WANTED 

An  experienced  and  competent  man 
to  manage  Farmers  Elevator.  Give 
reference  and  salary  expected  in  first 
letter.  The  Farmers  Central  Grain 
Co.,  New  Weston,  Ohi».  J.  G.  Pax, 
Secretary. 
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After  thirty  years  defying  pasture  fires  and  all 
kinds  of  weather  you  will  find  the  Century  T 
Steel  Post  still  in  active  service. 

THE  CENTURY  "T"  STEEL  POST 

Has  stood  the  test,  backed  by  a 
reliable  manufacturing  concern 
whose  whole  effort  and  time  is 
put  to  manufacturing  better 
fence  posts  for  the  farm. 

Build  your  fence  with  Century 
"T"  Steel  Posts  Painted  Red 
and  you  will  have  the  best  in 
Fence  Post  Construction 


FUNK  BROS. 

MFG.  COMPANY 


Chicago  Heights. 
Illinois 


The  Fence  Post  that  Is  Fully 
Guaranteed 


The  Fence  Post  Expert 

CEE1URY 

STEEL 1  POSTS 

"built  to  last1 


The  Direct  Route 


to  Greater 
Grain  Profits 


U5  Grain.  Growers 
Incorporated 


Gamble 


"  FX  Broker 

1 3  U.S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

™      An  Organization  of  Farmers,  by:  Farmers,  for  Farmers 

TO  MAKE  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  control  the  marketing  of  his 
own  grain  instead  of  allowing  grain  speculators  to  manipulate  the 
market  to  their  own  great  profit— this  organization  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  vital  need  for  an  organization  of  this  kind  was  clearly  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  Farmers  Marketing  Committee  of  Seventeen.  And  now  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers 
inc. ,  is  tully  organized— on  a  sane,  sound  working  basis  with  definite  plans  for  immediate  better- 
ment of  gram  marketing  conditions— "open  for  business."  It  is  your  organization,  ready  to  help 
you  secure  greater  profits  from  the  grain  you  grow.  This  is  purely  a  farmer's  organization.  Only 
actual  iarmers  who  raise  grain  for  market  can  become  members,  officers  or  directors. 

The  Plan  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  Provides  Direct  Grain  Marketing 

Methods — Controlled  by  Farmers 


HP  HIS  plan  is  bound  to  materially 
*■  increase  the  net  return  to  the 
grain  grower — without  increasing  the 
price  to  the  consumer.  The  enormous 
waste  of  present  methods  of  specu- 
lator-controlled distribution  will  be 
eliminated.  The  wild  price  fluctua- 
tions that  now  characterize  the  grain 
market  can,  and  will  be,  brought  down 
by  the   normal   control   of  natural 


supply  and  demand.  Glutted  mar- 
kets— with  corresponding  breaks  in 
prices — will  be  prevented. 
The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  which 
will  handle  the  actual  marketing  of 
the  member's  grain,  is  a  non-profit, 
non-capital  stock  association.  Every 
dollar  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
grain,  less  the  actual  cost  of  opera- 
tion, will  go  straight  back  to  the 


growers  through  the  local  elevator 
company  or  through  the  growers' 
local  association.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  farmers'  co-operative  eleva- 
tors will  not  be  scrapped,  but  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  whole  marketing 
plan.  Ample  financial  resources  for 
carrying  the  grain,  from  harvest  time 
to  the  most  favorable  marketing  time, 
will  be  provided. 


"It  is  purely  a  co-operative  plan  offered 
in  competition  with  existing  unsatisfac- 
tory methods  of  marketing.  The  plan 
differs  from  existing  marketing  methods 
chiefly  in  that  it  recognizes  capital  as  a 
servant — only  remunerating  it  for  its 
service  value — and  returns  to  the  pro- 
ducer the  proceeds  of  his  toil  in  pro- 
portion to  his  patronage.''  C.  H. 
Gustafson,  Pres.,  U.  S.  Grair.  Growers, 
Inc.,  a  Nebraska  Farmer. 


Farmer-Owned  Elevators  and  Ware- 
houses-Farmer-Owned  Sales  and  Export 
Corporations --Farmer  -  Owned 
Finance  Corporation 


"There  is  just  as  much  reason  why  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
assist  the  farmer  in  developing  methods 
of  marketing  his  crops  efficiently  as  why 
it  should  assist  him  in  increasing  his 
production.  We  should  follow  exactly 
the  same  policy  with  reference  to  mar- 
keting that  we  have  followed  with  ref- 
erence to  production."  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Wallace,  Sec'y.,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


£""RAIN  growers  have  long  realized  their  own 
VJ  helplessness  in  getting  a  fair  price  foi 
their  products.  The  marketing  of  America's 
most  valuable  commodity  has  been  entirely 
controlled  by  manipulators  and  speculators. 
The  grain  producers  of  this   country,  repre- 


senting millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  of 
invested  capital,  have  had  to  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  those  on  the  "inside"  play  with  prices. 
Here  at  last  is  an  organization  national  in 
scope,  broad-gauge  in  policy,  built  to  benefit 
consumer  and  producer  alike — a  farmer-owned, 


farmer-controlled  organization  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  grain  growers  to 
give  themselves  a  square  deal  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word — not  just  for  one  year  bat 
for  every  year. 


FREE  BOOKLET  CLEARLY  EXPLAINS  ENTIRE  PLAN 

Plans  are  now  being  perfected  for  organizing  the  grain  growers  in  each  state.  In  the  near  future,  farmers  like  yourself,  with  nothing  to 
gam  which  you  will  not  share,  are  coming  to  call  on  you.  They  are  going  to  ask  you  to  take  out  a  membership  at  a  cost  of  only  $10  00 
The  best  way  to  be  ready  to  talk  with  these  organizers  is  to  get  the  complete  story  of  this  big  plan  before  you— without  delay.    Write  today 

for  free  booklet  which  explains  the  whole  proposition  in  detail — answers  every  ques-   nm— tmimmiiimimm  ■■  imhi .„ 

tion  you  could  possibly  ask — shows  you  clearly  why  this  is  the  greatest  forward 
step  ever  taken  in  the  interests  of  the  grain  growers  of  America.  This  coupon  or  a 
post  card  will  bring  the  book  without  expense  or  obligation.    Write  today — NOW. 


U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Dept.  of  Information,  (Desk  C) 

U.  S.  GRAIN  GROWERS,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

You  may  send  me  free  of  charge,  the  booklet  ex- 
plaining your  direct  grain  marketing  plan. 

Name  

St.  or  R.  F.  D. 


P.  O. 


State 


Write± 

for  this  Free  Book  on  "Corn-Saver"  Cribs  &  Bins 

We  want  every  farmer  who  reads  this  paper  to  have  a  copy  of  our  valuable  new  book— the  biggest  and  finest  book  ever 
published  on  how  to  store  your  corn  and  grain  for  profit  and  without  losses.  It  tells  how  the  better  marketing  plans,  urged 
by  the  Farm  Bureau,  will  increase  your  profits.  How  thousands  of  farmers  are  getting  the  biggest  prices  for  their  crops 
every  year.  This  book  reveals  how  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  corn  and  grain  is  destroyed  each  year  by  rats,  mice,  fire 
|  and  thieves  on  farms  where  the  ordinary  wooden  structures  are  used.  Our  free  book  shows  how  a  Martin  "Corn-Saver  , 
Crib  and  Bin  will  enable  you  to  get  bigger  profits  from  your  crops  and  put  a  stop  to  this  enormous  loss  and  waste. 
Write  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  that  explains  how  the  patented  construction  of  a  Martin  Combination  Crib  and  Bin 

really  Rives  you  two  indestructible  store  houses  for  the  price  of  one.   It  describes  how  these  modern  structures  are  built  so  that  you  can  store  wheat, 
'  oats  or  rye  in  them  as  well  as  corn— it  tells  all  about  the  Martin  Cribs  and  Bins  in  detail,  and  shows  how  this  up-to-date  method  of  storing  corn  and  gram 

will  enable  you  to  make  a  fair  profit  and  save  enough  of  your  crops  to  pay  for  itself  within  a  year  or  two. 


Safe  Storage  for  All  Yottr  Corrt 


And  Grcttn 


Liisease  carrying  rats  and  mice  that  destroy  your  good  corn  and  grain  will 
not  stay  on  a  farm  where  the  Martin  "Corn-Saver"  Crib  and  Bin  is  used.  It 
shuts  off  the  food  supply  of  these  dirty  pests  and  starves  them  out  With 
your  corn  and  grain  stored  in  a  Martin,  you  stop  your  losses.  Birds  cannot 
get  in— thieves  cannot  steal  it— lightning  or  fire  cannot  damage  it— not  a 
single  bushel  of  your  crop  will  be  destroyed  or  wasted. 
Built  of  heavy,  corrugated,  galvanized  steel,  it  will  never  need  painting  or 


repairs— cheaper  man  a  wooaen  ounamg  *o  sun  wnn  aiiu  w»u  i*tai  a  life* 
time.  A  Martin  comes  in  sections  and  is  easily  erected  in  a  few  hours 
time — no  special  tools  required — once  erected  on  your  farm  it  is  there  to 
stay — no  more  trouble  or  bother  for  years  to  come,  and  absolute  protec- 
tion for  every  bushel  of  corn  and  grain  you  raise.  Martin  Combination 
Cribs  are  made  in  Circular,  Oblong,  or  Double  shed  style,  in  sizes  to  fit  the 
needs  of  any  farm,  from  100  to  10.000  bushels  capacity. 


Send  for  Our  FREE  Book  and  Special  OFFER 

Every  keen,  wide  awake  farmer  in  this  state  will  want  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book  that  explains  about  these  modern  all 
metal  cribs  and  bins.  This  book  tells  how  Martins  are  bringing  greater  profits  and  are  saving  crops  and  making 
money  for  thousands  of  other  progressive  farmers  throughout  the  country. 


Use  the  Coupon 

Write  for  this  big  free  book  today,  and  our 
liberal  offer  for  early  orders.  It  costs  only  a 
postage  stamp  to  get  it—  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  it  to  us  at  once,  and  we  will  send 
the  book  by  return  mail.  Send  coupon  NOW. 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co, 

Dept.  J 40 5    Adams  St. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 


Is  of  corn  or  33XB 
bu  »h • 1  ■  of  whoa* 
or  oat*. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 
Dept. 1405   Mansfield,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  book  and  special 
low  prices  on  Martin  Cribs  and  Bins.  This  does  not  obli- 
gate me  in  any  way. 

Name  •  

Post  Office*  •■•■•••*........*...  ••  ■•• 

Stats  ...R.P.D.  

»  dMlra  storage  for  bu.  corn  bu.  «rsin 
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United  We  Stand  for  the  Ultimate  Good  of  America 
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I  As  the  Editors  View  the  Farm-  I 

i  | 

ers  Elevator  Movement 
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These  be  funny  times.  Honestly,  one  could  get  a 
good  laugh  out  of  conditions  in  the  grain  trade  if 
they  were  not  so  serious. 

On  another  page  read  the  story  of  the  descent 
on  the  Illinois  legislature  of  3,000  men  represent- 
ing themselves  to  be  farmers  and  many  of  whom 
really  were  farmers,  fighting  for  and  against  the 
bills  to  regulate  the  grain  Exchanges.  Isn't  that 
one  fine  way  to  get  legislation.  .  Mob  rule  versus 
reason!  Mud  slinging,  versus  common  sense  and 
real  argument!  Is  that  the  way  the  farmers  ele- 
vators have  reached  their  present  high  state  of  ef- 
ficiency? Is  that  the  way  the  grain  exchanges 
have  continued  to  exist? 

****** 

I  tell  you  what  let's  do.  Let's  get  all  of  those 
interested  in  these  bills  down  to  a  big  picnic,  di- 
vide them  into  "anti's"  and  "pro's"  and  have  a  big 
cheering  match.  Take  one  of  these  seismographs 
that  they  use  to  record  earthquakes  and  the  side 
that  registers  the  loudest  disturbance  gets  the  leg- 
islation the  way  they  want  it. 

No,  on  second  thought,  that  would  hardly  be 
fair.  The  bulls  and  the  bears  earn  their  living  by 
seeing  who  can  attract  the  most  attention,  seem- 
ingly, by  making  the  most  noise  in  the  "pit,"  but 
then,  the  farmers  exercise  their  voices  calling  hogs, 
so  I  guess  it's  fifty  fifty. 

,  It's  too  hot  to  expect  the  legislature  to  use  its 
brains  and  decide  this  on  its  merits,  so  why  not 
have  a  little  fun  out  of  it? 

*    *    *    #    #  * 

Isn't  it  a  good  thing  that  America  is  blessed  with 
a  sense  of  humor?  Otherwise  bolshevism  would 
have  enveloped  this  country  long  ago.  Last  No- 
vember a  gentleman  from  Russia  was  in  the  of- 
fice on  the  day  of  election  and  he  wished  to  be 
directed  to  a  place  where  he  could  see  the  excite- 
ment. We  directed  him  to  a  place  where  he  could 
see  the  returns  as  they  were  thrown  on  a  public 


screen  with  lantern  slides.  He  went  over  and  for 
a  long  time  that  evening  watched  the  returns.  The 
next  day,  he  was  marveling  to  us  at  the  quietness 
or  rather  freedom  from  strife  with  which  the  elec- 
tion returns  were  greeted.  He  said  that  in  his 
country  on  a  similar  occasion,  there  would  have  been 
numerous  bloody  clashes  between  the  advocates  of 
one  side  and  the  other.  It  is  a  mighty  good  thing 
that  America  has  this  saving  grace  of  good  humor 
and  a  never  failing  belief  in  the  future,  for  other- 
wise there  would  be  real  clashes  such  as  Russia  is 
now  witnessing. 

When  the  first  of  the  Lantz  bills  passed  the  Sen- 
ate of  Illinois,  all  you  could  hear  on  the  grain  ex- 
changes was  how  they  were  going  to  close  the 
doors,  move  to  Milwaukee,  Toledo  or  some  other 
seaport  or  else  "close  the  exchange  up  entirely  and 
show  the  farmers!" 

Bunk!  Those  grain  exchange  firms  know  that 
Chicago  never  in  history  will  cease  to  be  a  great 
grain  market.  They  know  that  farmers  and  farm- 
ers elevators  are  not  compelled  by  any  contract  or 
law  to  ship  their  grain  to  Chicago  and  that  the  rea- 
son that  73  per  cent  of  the  grain  of  Illinois  comes 
to  Chicago  is  because  Chicago  offers  the  best  mar- 
ket for  it.  They  also  know  that  when  the  connec- 
tion between  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great 
Lakes  is  made  so  that  ocean  boats  can  dock  at  Chi- 
cago, that  Chicago  will  become  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world  and  its  greatest  grain  exporting  point. 

And  those  speculators!  How  seriously  they  do 
take  themselves!  We  believe  it  would  be  a  most 
excellent  proposition  to  close  up  the  grain  ex- 
changes for  two  or  three  months  just  to  show  those 
speculators  that  the  product  they  speculate  in  be- 
longs to  some  one  else.  Never  worry  about  the 
farmer  continuing  to  get  a  market  for  his  grain.  He 
got  it  for  a  year  during  the  war  and  although  there 


is  no  question  but  what  the  margin  between  what 
the  grain  sold  for  on  the  exchanges  and  what  the 
elevator  paid  the  farmer,  was  widened,  the  farmer 
would  continue  to  have  a  market.  It  might  show 
those  speculators  that  if  they  do  not  watch  their 
step  just  a  little  bit,  that  the  farmers  would  rather 
lose  a  few  cents  per  bushel  in  margins  than  to  have 
the  market  played  with,  as  even  J.  P.  Griffin  ad- 
mitted they  have  been  manipulated. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  an  action  might  show 
the  farmers  that  the  speculative  trade  really  does 
perform  an  economic  service  in  narrowing  of  the 
margin,  making  it.  safer  for  farmers  elevators  which 
use  the  hedge  protection  when  possible,  to  handle 
grain,  and  that  a  glut  on  the  grain  market  will  not 
break  the  price  such  as  a  glut  on  the  livestock  mar- 
ket invariably  breaks  it,  according  to  the  charts 
we  have  kept  during  the  last  six  months. 

****** 

Those  grain  exchange  members  surely  welcome 
the  United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc.!  They  are 
receiving  them  with  open  arms — but  their  coat  is 
lined  with  barbed  wire. 

Do  you  remember  how  the  croakers  stood  around 
and  watched  Noah  build  the  Ark?  They  sat  around 
on  the  trees  he  cut  down,  and  picked  their  teeth 
with  the  shavings  from  his  boards,  got  in  his  way 
and  called  him  all  kinds  of  a  fool  and  idiot.  But 
when  the  flood  came  those  same  croakers  begged 
Noah  to  take  them  with  him  on  the  Ark. 

How  often  history  repeats  itself.  When  the 
Farmers  Elevators  first  started,  the  croakers  stood 
around,  picked  their  teeth  and  said  they  would 
never  be  a  success.  The  Grain  Exchange  boycotted 
shipments  of  grain  from  elevators,  but  like  Noah, 
the  farmers  persisted  until  now  the  Grain  Exchange 
members  count  that  day  lost  whose  receipts  do  not 
show  a  car  from  a  farmers  elevator. 

****** 

The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  is  surely  treading  a 
rocky  road.  Farmers  have  asked  for  years  for  a 
corporation  that  will  combine  the  selling  agencies 
at  the  many  local  stations  and  get  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent farmers  elevators  back  of  it.  After  much  de- 
liberation the  Committee  of  Seventeen  was  ap- 
pointed and  it  finally  brought  forth  its  report  rec- 
ommending the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.  As  might  be  expected,  this  plan 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  every  one, 
mostly  because  it  has  not  been  carefully  studied  by 
those  who  should  study  it. 

Some  farm  papers  who  formerly  were  on  the 
contending  team,  but  who  have  recently  tried  to 
make  a  center  rush  to  the  head  of  the  column  of 
the  parade  of  the  Farmers  elevators,  have  gone  off 
on  a  tangent,  and,  knowing  nothing  about  the  prac- 
tical end  of  the  grain  business,  have  advocated  the 
pool  and  used  spectacular  methods  to  secure 
reader  interest.  They  have  succeeded  in  di- 
verting the  attention  of  the  farmers  in  al- 
together too  many  cases  from  the  real  meat 
of  the  United  States  Grain  GBrowers,  Inc., 
and  have  created  a  doubt  among  the  farm- 
ers as  to  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  join. 
For  instance,  the  talk  of  J.  P.  Griffin  before  the  Illi- 
nois legislature,  which  talk  has  been  sent  broadcast 
over  the  country,  is  based  not  on  what  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  has  said  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  find 
from  their  statements,  what  they  even  contemplate, 
but  on  articles  published  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  by 
their  Editor  C.  V.  Gregory.  He  is  a  man  who  is 
no  longer  in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  connected 


with  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers.  Mr.  Gregory  has 
become  obsessed  with  a  desire  to  compel  a  pool 
and  has  given  as  a  reason  for  it  that  the  farmers, 
could  dump  their  surplus  in  foreign  countries  and 
hold  up  American  consumers  for  a  price  which 
would  make  it  worth  while  to  market  all  of  the 
grain,  regardless  of  the  amount  marketed.  Such 
an  assertion  is  economic  idiocy.  We  do  not  believe 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  farmers  of  this  nation  and' 
in  no  literature  that,  we  have  received  has  the 
United  States  Grain  Growers  officially  announced 
this  as  their  program.  But  evidently  Mr.  Griffin 
and  the  others  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Gregory  is 
no  longer  in  any  way  connected  with  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  and  that  he  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  by  the  delegates  at  the  April  6th  con- 
ference where  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  was  promul- 
gated, and  so  far  as  we  can  learn  is  not  even  in  good 
standing  with  the  majority  of  the  directors  of  this 
corporation.  The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  state  that 
this  is  not  their  policy  and  is  in  no  manner  an  offi- 
cial statement  from  them. 

sfi        !^        if1        ^  ^ 

Another  assertion  which  had  an  effect  on  the  leg- 
islature was  that  the  Lantz  bills  were  fostered  by 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  with  the  express  purpose 
of  putting  the  grain  exchanges  out  of  business  in 
order  that  farmer  would  be  compelled  to  ship  their 
grain  through  this  corporation. 

If  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  must  eliminate  the 
grain  exchanges  before  it  can  function,  and  thereby 
admit,  that  it  cannot  be  more  efficient  than  the  pres- 
ent system  of  grain  marketing  then  it  has  not  the 
strength  needed  to  improve  our  system  of  mar- 
keting. If  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  is  as  efficient  as  it  should 
be,  it  will  not  be  a  question  of  them  getting  busi- 
ness, but  of  taking  care  of  it  after  they  do  have  it, 
because  the  farmers  elevators  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent companies  looking  for  the  best  market. 
We  seriously  question  whether  any  contract  signed 
should  be  enforced  prior  to  July  1,  1924,  but  we 
do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  but  what  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.  selling  organizations  will  receive  all  the  busi- 
ness they  can  take  care  of  at  any  time  they  start 
to  operate  and  operate  efficiently. 

The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  has  issued  no  official 
statement  that  they  are  back  of  the  propaganda  to 
make  laws  of  the  Lantz  Bills. 

****** 

The  sublime  ignorance  of  some  of  the  grain  ex- 
change defenders  is  most  astonishing.  For  in- 
stance, one  director  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chi- 
cago comes  out  and  ridicules  in  the  most  scathing 
language,  the  statement  that  this  plan  of  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.  was  established  after  "six  months  investiga- 
tion of  the  grain  trade."  Lord  bless  you  for  thirty 
years  the  farmers  have  been  studying  the  grain 
marketing  machinery  with  the  end  of  getting  onto 
the  terminal  markets  and  correcting  some  of  the 
abuses  which  the  grain  exchanges  admit  are  there, 
but  so  far  have  refused  to  take  any  steps  whatso- 
ever to  correct. 

That  six  months  investigation  was  not  to  learn 
how  to  market  grain,  but  the  proper  form  of  organi- 
zation of  their  machinery  for  marketing.  Show 
me  the  private  corporation  that  would  deliberate 
for  six  months  on  their  method  of  organization  and 
I  will  show  you  any  number  who  wished  that  they 
had  investigated  six  months  before  incorporating 
under  the  laws  finally  used  and  many,  many  more 
which,  after  several  years  existence  have  been  com- 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Illinois  Legislature  Holds  Hearing 

Supposedly  on  Lantz  Bills 


Legislation  by  Mob  Persuasion  and  Mud  Slinging 
You  should  have  been  at  Springfield,     railing.    Every  delegate  there  tried  to 
111.,  on  May  31st.    Free  lunch  tickets,      see  his  representative,  and  those  poor 
stifling  heat,  and  oratory  of  the  vilest      representatives    must    have    had  one 

sweet  time  trying  to  determine  just 
what  the  folks  back  home  wanted. 


mud  slinging  type  abounded  every- 
where.   And,  say,  man,  it  was  hot! 

The  hearing  was  supposedly  on  the 
Lantz  Bill  283  which  places  the  grain 
exchanges  in  the  state  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
of  the  state.  This  subject/  was  re- 
ferred to  once  in  a  while. 

Three  thousand  men  jammed  the 
legislative  galleries  and  the  Capitol 
lawn.  Most  of  them  wore  badges 
which  said: 

WE  ARE  FARMERS 

I    AND  DO  NOT  WANT  OUR  1 

MARKET  FOR  GRAIN  I 

DESTROYED  I 

I      Vote  Against  The  Lantz  Bills  j 

A  large  bundle  of  signs  for  parades 
were  at  the  hotel  and  were  brought 
down  to  the  capitol  steps,  the  signs 


THE  BATTLE  BEGINS 

Shortly  after  the  appointed  time, 
two  o'clock,  the  battle  began.  Howard 
Leonard,  president  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association,  opened  the  firing 
for  the  friends  of  the  bill.  He  stated 
that  this  bill  was  drafted  by  the  legal 
department  of  the  I.  A.  A.  and  was  not 
intended  to  put  the  grain  exchanges 
out  of  business,  but  rather  to  regulate 
the  trading  by  placing  the  supervision 
under  the  secretary  of  agriculture.  Mr. 
Leonard  made  a  very  scholarly  pres- 
entation of  a  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment. 

When  asked  if  he  would  willingly 
admit  the  question  to  a  referendum  of 
the  people'of  Illinois,  he  gazed  at  the 


letter  or  telegram  be  introduced  as 
testimony  without  the  receiver's  and 
sender's  name  being  attached.  Mr. 
Clark  did  not  produce  the  names  of 
those  who  had  either  received  or  sent 
the  messages.  . 


FARMER  GRAIN  DEALERS 
SHOW  CONSERVATIVE 
POWER 

Harry  M.  Wood,  president  of  the 
Farmer  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
Illinois,  made  a  brief  statement,  and 
read  into  the  record  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  S3  farmers  elevators  of 
Illinois  in  which  their  desire  as  to  leg 
islation  was  expressed. 

Mr.  Wood  was  very  conservative, 
simply  made  his  statements  as  head  of 
an  organization  of  conservative  power 
that  knows  what  it  wants,  and  he  was 
not  asked  any  question  that  he  could 


The  Crowd  at  Springfield  May  31 


At  the  top  left  is  a  snap  shot  of  the  Capitol,  while  below  is  a  part  of  the  overflow  crowd  on  the  Capitol  steps, 
of  the  crowded  gallery.    At  the  top,  right,  is  the  Legislature  in  session.     Note  the  crowded   gallery   above.  Bi 

crowd,  stretched  out  on  the  Capitol  ground. 


In  the  center  is  a  snap  shot 
Below  is  more  of  the  overflow 


reading,  "The  Follies  of  1921,  The 
Lantz  Bills,"  and  similar  propaganda. 
We  did  not  see  any  parade  with  these 
signs. 

The  Leland  Hotel  was  the  scene  of 
before-the-battle  activity.  Friends  and 
opponents  of  the  bill  went  to  the  mat 
in  the  lobby,  and  we  thought  once  or 
twice  the  militia  would  have  to  be 
called  out.  Up  in  the  lobby,  at  room 
212,  free  meal  tickets  were  dispensed 
hand.    The  tickets  were 


the  bill  packed  the  galleries  of  the 
house  until  they  were  hanging  over  the 
top  of  the  building-  for  some  minutes 
before  hesitatingly  stating  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  permit  such  action. 

R.  N.  Clarke  of  Stronghurst,  got 
along  swimmingly  with  his  statement 
until  he  read  a  number  of  letters  and 
telegrams  with  which  he  tried  to  prove 
that  the  mob  in  the  galleries  was  a 
paid  lobby,  paid  by  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade.  Representative  McCabe  of 
Chicago  demanded  the  names  of  the 


with  a  liberal 

='  iiiHiitiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiliiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiUHIiiiiii  i  HiiiiniiiiMiiiuiiii  illinium  ilium  111111111  = 

M    When  properly  signed  this  Slip  entitles  the  bearer  to  one  Meal  at  1 


|    location  noted  on  the  back  of  this  Slip. 


BOARD  TRADE 

Mans 


'"<>'«>"  PiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  it  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiitimiiiiiitiiiiiiiiii  iimmmummiiiim  iiiimimmimmmiimmimiimmiiimi  iiiiillimiiiiiiiiiitfl 

persons  to  whom  the  letters  were  sent. 
Mr.  Clark  stated  that  one  was  received 
"by  his  next-door  neighbor  who  was 
his  friend."  He  stated  that  the  letters 
had  been  given  in  confidence  and  the 
names  would  be  made  known  to  the 
speaker  of  the  house.  The  representa- 
tives were  not  satisfied  with  this,  and 


mere  syps  of  typewritten  paper  read- 
ing: 

.  The  friends  of  the  bill  had  their 
headquarters  on  the  sixth  floor,  and 
their  scouts  were  parading  the  lobby 
with  the  badges  of  the  opponents  on, 
trying  to  learn  all  possible. 
Early  in  the  day,  the  opponents  of 


immediately  passed  a  motion  that  no 
not  answer  from  the  testimony  he  had 
given  and  backed  up  with  facts. 

He  stated  that  a  letter  had  been  sent 
out  to  each  farmers  elevator  in  the 
state  asking  for  telegraphic  reports  as 
to  their  desires  on  the  two  Lantz  bills, 
and  that  answers  were  received  from 
53  companies  up  to  the  time  of  pres- 
entation. These  answers,  tabulated, 
showed  37  companies  favored  the  bills, 
and  thirteen  were  against  them.  Three 
took  no  decided  stand  but  said  they 
were  either  on  the  fence  or  split  fifty- 
fifty.  Mr.  Wood  made  no  pretense  of 
speaking  individually  for  the  com- 
panies who  did  not  answer. 

Mr.  Wood  further  stated  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Illi-'VS, 
in  regular  meeting  at  Bloonungton,  , 
on  Mav  23rd,  was  unanimouslv  in 
favor  of  Bill  283. 

THE  OPPONENTS  OF 
THE  BILLS 

Talk  about  your  grand  opera  claque! 
That  was  mild  compared  to  the  claque 
and  clatter  and  cheering  of  the  mob 


of  farmers  who  were  guests  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  at  the  hear- 
ing. When  President  J.  P.  Griffin  got 
up  to  speak,  the  demonstration  lasted 
for  nearly  five  minutes.  He  repeatedly 
was  cheered  throughout  his  two  hour 
talk. 

Joe  is  a  fine  orator.  From  the 
standpoint  of  oratory,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  he  carried  off  the 
honors  of  the  day. 

Among  other  things  he  stated  that 
when  Joseph,  of  Bible  times,  ran  the 
first  corner  in  wheat,  he  was  reviled 
and  cursed.  But  later  events  showed 
him  a  man  of  wisdom. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  at 
the  demand  of  the  producers  several 
years  ago,  investigated  the  low  price 
of  grain,  and  reported  to  Congress 
that  the  prices  were  not  caused  by  the 
exchange  manipulation,  but  by  econ- 
omic conditions.  Later,  during  the 
war,  when  the  consumers  demanded 
an  investigation  of  the  high  prices  of 
grain  products,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  brought  in  the  same  sort 
of  report. 

AS  IT  WORKS  OUT  IN 
ARGENTINE 

Mr.  Griffin  declared  that  in  Argen- 
tina they  had  no  open  market  such  as 
is  maintained  in  this  country,  but  the 


surplus  grain  is  purchased  by  five  (5) 
huge  governmental  buying  agencies. 
He  declared  that  the  spread  between 
what  Europe  pays  for  the  grain  to 
these  five  huge  buying  agencies  at 
Argentine  points  and  what  the  Argen- 
tine farmers  get,  is  from  20  to  25  times 
the  spread  in  this  country. 

He  asserted  that  the  stock  ex- 
changes and  the  cotton  exchanges 
closed  their  doors  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  the  cotton  and  stock  markets 
immediately  became  demoralized,  and 
the  "Buy  a  bale  of  Coiton"  move  was 
started  to  save  the  cotton  farmers. 
Mr.  Griffin  gave  as  his  opinion  that  a 
"buy  a  bushel  of  wheat"  movement 
would  be  necessary  at  every  financial 
flurry  if  the  grain  exchanges  were 
closed. 

He  assigned  Russia's  pre-war  troub- 
les to  lack  of  transportation  and  an 
open  market  where  the  farmers  could 
sell  their  grain  at  a  fair  world  price 
any  time  they  desired. 

"Today,  in  Chicago,  the  receipts  of 
corn  are  1,750  cars.  I  am  a  little  out 
of  touch  with  consumption  demands, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  be 
for  over  350  cars.  That  is,  the  mills 
and  exporters  and  others  will  not  use 
over  350  of  the  1,750  cars  of  corn  in 
the  market.  Yet,  with  a  big  surplus 
over  demand,  the  market  has  actually 
gone  up  today.  Why?  Because  the 
speculators   are   willing   to   take  the 
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I  Simon  Kemmerer's   Children —  | 
All  Girls  Bat  Seven 


risk  that  grain  prices  will  eventually 
go  up.  The  elevators  buy  that  grain 
and  immediately  sell  it  in  the  future 
market,  and  the  speculators  take  the 
risk.  Compare  that  with  the  action  of 
the  livestock  markets  on  a  day  of  big 
receipts." 

As  a  final  defense  he  compared  the 
purchase  of  a  listed  stock  on  the 
stock  market  with  the  purchase  of 
an  unlisted  stock.  He  said  that 
you  could  step  into  any  brokerage 
office,  order  the  purchase  of  just  as 
many  shares  of  stock  as  you  desired 
of  a  stock  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  within  two  or 
three  minutes  you  would  receive  notice 
of  the  price  at  which  the  stock  was 
purchased  for  you.  But  if  you  were 
to  order  the  purchase  of  a  stock  that 
was  not  listed,  it  would  mean  a  house 
to  house  canvas  for  this  stock,  and 
might  mean  a  delay  of  days  and 
months  and  even  years  before  you 
would  know  the  price  you  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  stock.  Mr.  Griffin  as- 
serted that  the  same  quick  possibility 
of  trade  is  now  possible  in  grain,  and 
that  to  eliminate  the  grain  exchanges 
as  the  two  bills  would  do,  would  mean 
that  there  would  be  no  constant  mar- 
ket for  grain,  but  would  mean  a  con- 
stant search  for  buyers. 

GRIFFIN  SLINGS  MUD 

Mr.  Griffin  then  launched  into  an 
attack  on  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.  He  attempted  to  justify  his  at- 
tack by  asserting  that  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  desired  to  put  the  grain 
exchanges  out  of  existence  in  order 
that  the  farmers  would  be  forced  to 
sell  their  grain  through  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
Inc. 

He  accused  it  of  being  of  the  non- 
partisan league,  of  not  having  experi- 
enced men  to  advise  it,  of  trying  to 
hold  up  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  and 
sell  the  surplus  at  any  price  abroad, 
and  a  lot  of  other  propaganda. 

Mr.  Griffin  was  woefully  wrong  in 
many  of  his  figures,  but  was  correct  in 
others,  and  read  from  the  minutes  of 
the  board  of  directors  meeting  at 
which  the  salaries  of  the  officers  were 
fixed. 

These  salaries  were  made  the  point 
of  special  attack,  Mr.  Griffin  asserting 
that  the  jobs  were  perpetual,  and 
might  go  on  up  to  the  limit.  He  as- 
serted that  he  did  not  receive  one  red 
cent  as  president  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade.  At  least  half  of  his  two 
hour  talk  was  devoted  to  mud  slinging 
propaganda  against  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  and  who  are  in  no  manner 
on  record  as  being  for  or  against  these 
bills. 


This  is  sure  a  family  to  be  proud  of.  Some 
of  them  show  clearly  that  they  are  chips  off 
the  old  block.  The  two  oldest  boys  are  the 
youngest  stockholders  of  the  Farmers  Elevator  | 
at  Ames,  Iowa.  Simon  is  a  regular  director 
of  the  Farmer  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
Iowa. 
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Office  Manager— How  is  the  supply 
of  stamps? 

Stenographer — We  need  some  twos, 
we  haven't  a  one,  and  we  need  some 
ones,  too. 


Girl— "Oh,  officer,  stop  that  man — he 
kissed  me." 

Officer — "Never  mind,  there  will  be 
another  one  along  in  a  minute. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant  your  gar- 
dens; you  know  your  neighbors  chick- 
ens must  eat! 


He— I  took  my  girl  to  the  theater, 
then  to  supper  and  home  in  a  taxi. 
Should  I  kiss  her  goodnight  r 

Father— No,  I  think  you  gave  her 
enough. 

They  put  a  woman's  head  on  the 
dollar  and  money  has  been  talking  ever 
since. 


"Who  Laughs  Last—" 

A  STORY 

By  Thomas  Dewey 

"Niles  Junction  has   a  new  man-  here."    As  he  spojke,  he  spread  out  give  'em  a  dose  of  their  own  medi- 

ager  and  they  say  he  bought  the  lion's  a  large  undried  poster  which  read:  cine,"  replied  the  excited  farmer, 

share  of  the  stock."  "Here,    sign    these,"    and    Witsitt        Trusting  the  President's  good  judg- 

Looking  up  from  the  books,  Man-  shoved  a   dozen  typed  forms   under  ment,  George  signed  the  telegram  and 

ager  George  beheld  the  serious-faced  two  pair  of  astonished  eyes.  turned  over  to  him  the  five  empties 

younger  Assistant   of   the   Farmers  Will   read   aloud:     "We   urge   all  on  the  switch. 

Grain  Company.  members  of  the  Farmers'  Grain  Com-        A  loud  honking  without  pulled  the 

'"Witsitt   said   the   new   man    has  pany  to  sell  every  ounce  of  grain  pos-  farmer  toward  the  door, 

been  offering  farmers  around  here  five  sible  to  the  Niles  Junction  Elevator        "What  are  they  going  to  do?"  ques- 

cents  a  bushel  more  for  wheat  than  Company  at  $1.55  per   bushel.     We  tioned  Will,  as  he  noted  the  groups  of 

we  are  paying,"  added  Will,  as  he  have  always  offered  the  best  possible  men  outside. 

perched  on  a  stool  near  the  manager.  prices  and  will  heartily  rejoice  with  "Two  will  work  the  territory  north 
"I  saw  him  yesterday,"  replied  you  in  receiving  more  than  we  can  of  Granville,  two,  work  between  here 
George.  "He  was  leaving  the  June-  pay.  and  Niles  Junction,  and  the  other  two, 
tion  bank  as  I  entered.  Later,  the  ,  Yours  sincerely,  go  below  the  Junction.  These  posters 
President  said:  I  don't  know  whether  GEO.  JONES,  Mgr.  are  to  be  tacked  everywhere  and  the 
he  is  a  fish,  a  beast,  a  bird,  or  a  man.  -phe  Manager  and  assistant  looked  papers  you  signed  will  be  shown  to 
He  has  the  brows  and  chin  of  a  fox,  at  each  other  and  then  at  Witsitt.  every  farmer.  We  will  get  every  one 
the  eye  of  an  eagle,  the  nose  (of  a  "Many  of  the  members  will  take  to  haul  his  grain  to  the  Elevator  Corn- 
hawk,  and  he  is  as  slick  as  a  fish:  but  wheat  to  the  Junction  anyway,  and  pany.  Already  we  have  twenty  extra 
for  all  that,  he  may  be  a  man.'  Did  you  might  as  well  encourage  them  haulers.  I'll  see  to  it  that  they  have 
Witsitt  bring  grain?"  to  do  so  and  keep  their  confidence.  plenty  of  cars." 

"No,  he  came  in  his  auto."  You  will  lose  on  this,  but  that  Eleva-        Amid  gleeful  shouts  and  loud  honk- 

"Call  him  in,"  George  suggested.  tor   Company   won't   try   that   stunt  ings,  the  autos  were  off.    The  farmers 

The  President  of  the  Farmers  Grain  again."    Witsitt's  tones  witnessed  his  were  having  a  holiday.    After  waving 

company,  clad  in  auto  garb,  entered  integrity  and  sincerity.  farewell  to  the  last  one  to  disappear 

with  a  merry  "Good  Morning,  George.  While  the  Manager  was  signing  the  around  the  corner,  Witsitt  returned  to 

That  new  man  at  the  Junction  is  try-  papers.     Witsitt    called   central   and  the  office 

ing  to  dig  your  business  grave  and  asked  for  number  124.  "Get   your   duds   on,"  he  directed, 

bury  you  in  it.    In  fact,  he  told  me  so  "Hello!       Phil  "My  son  will  be  here  with  my  auto 

this  very  morning."  Nye,     please —  in  a  few  moments." 

The   conversation   was   interrupted  ,    mt^mm/mmmryrm    Hello,   Phil. — Go        "What's  the  idea?"  again  questioned 

by  a  telephone  call.  ■HHHHR''  to  it.    All  O.  K.  Will. 

"Hello!  Farmers'  Grain  Company —  -\  •  '.  here. — Twenty? —  "I  have  reserved  seats  for  you  and 
Wheat? — One  forty-seven — One  fifty-  .  * _  ~"  -  Good. — Do  it  up  intend  that  you  shall  see  the  circus 
five? — One  forty-seven  is  one  cent  .  "'  .  ,  right.  Goodby."  yourselves.  Turn  the  office  over  to  the 
above  the  market  report. — No,  one  ;  »8^«romimaiH^d  With  a  roar  of  foreman  until  you  return.  I  have  ex- 
forty-seven  is  the  best  we  can  do. —  mAH  *jj  laughter,  the  plained  it  to  your  families  and  they 
Good-by."  '  '  M  i  farmer  replaced  will  not  expect  you  back  until  after 
"Give  me  the  'phone,"  commanded  ji^Fplj^  '  ]  the  'phone'  say-  dark  tomorrow.  You  are  to  spend 
Witsitt.  "Central  Give  me  Niles  ..Jg^KKKI^Sk ;  'mS-  "I  guess  these  two  days  in  hiding  with  my 
Junction  Elevator  Company,  please. — 
Hello!  Elevator  Company? — This  is 
|~  Witsitt.  My  farm  is  six  miles  south 
of  town.  How  much  is  wheat  today? 
— One  forty-five? — Thank  you,  Good- 
by." 

After  a  few  moments,  he  got  the 
Elevator  Company  again  on  the 
'phone.  "Hello!  This  is  out  from 
Granville.  How  much  is  wheat  to- 
day?— One  fifty-five? — Thank  you." 

"That  settles  it,"  said  Witsitt,  turn- 
ing toward  "the  Manager,  "They  are 
doing  crooked  work  to  steal  our  busi- 
ness.     With    little    provocation,  I 

could  smash  that  fellow's  nose  the  Before  sunrise  the  elevator  was  empty,  and  by  seven  the  wagons  began  to  arrive, 
rest  of  the  way  down  to  his  chin. 

Witsitt  was  vehement.  "For  years  ,we  the  Niles  Junction  fellow  will  discover  cousin,  who  lives  opposite  the  Elevator 

have   done   the   fair   thing  with   the  that  farmers  can  and  do  co-operate."  Company.    All  aboard!    Here  comes 

farmers,  and  now,  that  fellow  tries  to  Then,     growing     suddenly     serious,  my  machine." 

put  us  out  of  business.    Well,  we'll  asked:    "How  many  grain  cars  have        Catching  the  holiday  spirit,  the  two 

see.    and  the  door  swung  behind  him  you?  t       A  a-  .  c  „ 

•..       „i„„  «tt-          4.      •<•  ,  .  .  turned  the  office  over  to  the  foreman, 

with  a  slam.  luve  on  the  siding  and  ten  more  to  ,.       ,    .  .  .  .  .    .  ' 

"What's  he  up  to  now?"  questioned  start  from  the  division  tomorrow,"  an-  *hpp(;d    m,t0    *heir    Foats    and,  hats' 

Will.  swered  the  puzzled  manager.  boarded    the    farmer  s    car  and  were 

"I    don't    know,"    replied    George,  "Turn  'em  over  to  me.    You  won't  soon  safely  housed  behind  thick  lace 

"These  farmers  are  not  used  to  con-  need  'em  for  a  few  days,"  bade  the  tC,Urta'ns  and  ,™,sed  window-  °PP°site 

suiting  with  lawyers  for  a  week  be-  farmer,  as  he  scribbled  on  a  telegram  me  ^levalOT  company, 

fore  they  act."  blank.    "Here,  sign  this."  A  half  .nour  later>  the  first  load  of 

Two  hours  later,  six  autos  stopped  George    read    the    message    which  wheat  arrived,  coming  from  the  north, 

in    front    of    the    Grain    Company's  cancelled  his  cars  and  ordered  them  Jay  Scharpe,  the  new  manager,  was 

Office  and  Witsitt,  alighting'  from  the  sent  to  the  Niles  Junction  Elevator  effusive. 

first,  burst  into  the  office.  Company.  "You    farmers    raise    bully  wheat; 

"Well  fix  'em.     That  fellow  must  "What's  the  idea?"  questioned  Will.  some  of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen, 

learn   that   crooked    work   won't   go  "Just  holding  their  nose  while  we  Too  bad  the  Farmers'  Company  has 

'jj  illinium  iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiitiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiHiiiniiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiinitiiiiii  iiiiiiiniiui  iiniiii  iiiiiiiiiiiniinmniiiiui  -  been    skinning    you.     Those  fellows 

I                                         WHEAT  PRICES  I  don  t  know  how  to  handle  grain  We  do 

I  Niles  Junction  Elevator  Co.  I  the  thing  with  the  farmer.  Tell 

South  of  Junction   $1.45  I  >'our  ne'Shb°rs  about  it  and  have  them 

1       Around  Junction   1.55  §  bring  their  wheat  here  too.    That  s  a 

i  Farmers  Grain  Co.  =  fiPe  team  >'ou  have-    Thcy  show  £ood 

Everywhere   1.47  1  carc'  t0°" 

I  Market  Quotation,  Chicago   1.62  |  "Judging  from  his  store  of  taffy,  he 
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somewhere,"  whispered  Will  to  his 
brother-in-hiding. 

The  next  man  came  from  the  south, 
weighed,  dumped,  and  received  his 
check  at  the  rate  of  $1.45  per  bushel. 

Before  eleven  o'clock,  fifteen  wagons 
had  dumped,  fourteen  of  which  came 
from  the  north.  From  eleven  to 
twelve,  almost  a  steady  stream  of 
wheat  poured  into  the  elevator  chutes. 
Always  Jay  Scharpe  was  among  the 
teamsters,  loud  in  his  praises,  and  in- 
sinuating about  the  ability  of  the 
Farmers'  Manager. 

"What  do  you  know  about  that?" 
ejaculated  George,  as  he  saw  farmer 
Smith  drive  on  the  scales  with  the 
third  different  wagon. 

"Leave  it  to  Witsitt,"  and  after  a 
pause,  Will  added:  "Smith  must 
have  broken  something  for  he  has 
stopped  out  there  mending  his  har- 
ness." 

"Strange  there  are  no  more  wagons 
coming  in,"  whispered  George. 

"There  are.  Look!"  From  the 
south  a  string  of  five  rolled  slowly 
through  the  dust  to  the  scales. 

"Witsitt!"  Each  anounced  his  dis- 
covery in  the  same  breath. 

"Hello,  Smith!"  Witsitt's  greeting 
was  extraordinarily  loud,  "How  much 
are  you  getting  for  wheat  today?" 

"One  fifty-five,"  yelled  Smith  in 
reply. 

"One  fifty-five  is  the  best  price  I 
ever  got  for  wheat,"  exulted  Witsitt 
to  Scharpe,  who  was  standing  on  the 
platform. 

Smith  finished  his  repairs  and  drove 
away  swifty  toward  the  north. 

All  afternoon,  from  north,  east, 
south,  and  west,  grain  wagons  rolled 
on  the  scales  and  away  again.  Before 
night,  the  elevator  was  practically 
filled  to  capacity. 

At  six  o'clock,  with  a  tooth  pick 


|  FIVE  CARS  OF  GIFT  CORN 
FROM  ONE  OHIO 
COMMUNITY 

|  The  Deshler  Farmers  Elevator  Com- 
1  pany  and  the  community  around  Desh- 
|  ler  in  Henry  county,  Ohio,  made  a  rec- 
|  ord  for  itself  by  contributing  a  whole 
1  trainload  of  corn  to  the  Gift  Corn 
|  Project.  The  accompanying  photo- 
|  graph  shows  this  corn  ready  to  move 
|  out  of  the  county. 

|  Backing  up  this  proposition  was  the 
|  Farmers  Elevator  at  Deshler,  one  of 
|  the  oldest  companies  in  the  state, 
|  which  has  eight  hundred  fifty  stock- 
I  holders.  Chas.  B.  Krohn  is  manager 
|  and  it  was  he  who  started  the  ball 
I  rolling.    Mr.  Krohn  was  elected  chair- 


between  his  teeth,  and  a  daily  in  his 
hand,  Witsitt  stationed  himself  on  an 
old  stool  in  the  shade  of  the  office.  A 
half  hour  later,  three  others  joined 
him. 

When  Scharpe  returned  from  a  has- 
ty lunch,  Witsitt  proposed:  "Say, 
neighbor,  how  ab#ut  giving  you  a  lift? 
My  father  ran  an  elevator  and  I  know 
the  trick."  There  was  no  reply.  "Boys, 
what  do  you  say?" 

"We  are  always  glad  to  help  our 
real  friends,"  answered  the  spokesman, 
and  together  they  marched  away. 

"We'll  stand  by  you,  even  if  it  takes 
all  night,"  Witsitt  called  back. 

Scharpe  stood  dumb-founded,  but 
only  momentarily,  for  the  never-end- 
ing stream  of  wagons  demanded  his 
attention. 

Witsitt  and  his  augmented  force  of 
volunteers,  worked  during  most  of  the 
night,  loading  the  grain  into  cars. 
Fortunately,  Scharpe  had  ordered  a 
larger  number  than  usual. 

Before  sunrise,  the  elevator  was 
practically  empty  and  by  six  the 
wagons  began  to  arrive. 

The  Manager  and  his  assistant  has 
scarcely  finished  their  breakfast,  fash- 
ionably served  in  their  private  room, 
before  they  heard  Witsitt's  merry 
"Good  morning"  to  the  new  arrivals. 

By  noon,  the  elevator  was  filled  to 
capacity  again  and  Scharpe  severely 
announced:  "Can't  buy  any  more. 
Elevator  is  full  and  all  the  cars  are 
filled." 

"Buy  for  future  delivery,"  suggested 
Witsitt. 

"Can't,  the  market  is  too  shaky," 
came  the  troubled  reply. 

The  wagons  kept  arriving,  but 
Scharpe  refused  to  weigh  another  load. 
"I  would  if  I  could."  he  said  for  the 
seventeenth  time.  "I  have  no  place  to 
put  it.    If  I  had  cars,  I'd  buy  it  all." 


man  of  the  County  Gift  Corn  Com-  § 
mittee  with  the  president  of  the  Farm  | 
Bureaus  of  each  township  as  an  exe-  I 
cutive  Board  on  the  Committee.  One  | 
man  was"  elected  from  each  school  dis-  | 
trict  as  a  soliciting  committee  and  they  § 
immediately  got  busy.  Every  eleva-  | 
tor  in  the  county  received  and  weighed  | 
the  Gift  Corn  free  of  charge  and  1 
handled  it  for  nothing  and  gave  the  | 
chairman  the  selling  value  of  the  corn  | 
in  money.  Mr.  Krohn  took  the  money  | 
and  bought  good  milling  corn  and  ran  § 
it  over  the  driers  and  cleaners  without  | 
service  charge  and  loaded  it  into  the  § 
cars.  It  was  shipped  to  Akron  where  | 
the  Quaker  Oats  Milling  Company  1 
milled  it  free  of  charge.  The  B.  &  O.  | 
railroad  hauled  it  free  of  charge  also.  § 
Nearly  seven  thousand  bushels  were  | 
included  in  the  gift.  | 


He  could  boast  about  his  sincerity;' 
for    he    knew   no    more    cars  were 

ordered. 

"Hey!  What's  that?"  called  Wit- 
sitt, a  half  hour  later,  as  the  way 
freight  from  the  north,  backed  on  the 
siding  behind  the  elevator  and  discon- 
nected five  empty  grain  cars. 

"Five  empties  for  the  Elevator," 
called  the  switchman. 

"Hurrah!  Come  on,  boys.  We' 
w^l  have  to  give  our  good  neighbor 
another  life,"  and  away  they  went.  A 
few  moments  later,  the  sound  of  the 
loading  machinery  could  be  plainly 
heard. 

In  the  upper  room  opposite  the 
elevator,  two  men  rolled  about  on  the 
floor  like  two  tumble  weeds, 'caught  on 
straws,  and  impatient  to  be  away  over 
the  plain  with  the  coaxing  wind. 
Closer  observation  revealed  hands 
clasped  to  their  sides,  like  victims  of 
the  most  severe  attacks  of  trans-At- 
lantic sickness,  only,  here  it  was  an 
attempt  to  restrain  the  peals  of 
laughter,  which  denied  expression 
through  the  vocal  chords,  threatened 
to  split  their  sides. 

Two  hours  later,  the  empties  were 
loaded  to  capacity  and  the  elevator 
still  nearly  full.- 

Scharpe  again  announced  that  the 
plant  was  filled  to  capacity  and  he 
could  buy  no  more  grain.  He  even 
sent  out  men  in  aulos  to  turn  back 
the  river  of  golden  grain,  but  he  was 
too  late.  Witsitt's  men  had  a  good 
fifteen  minute  lead. 

"Can't  buy  another  grain.  No  place 
for  it,"  snapped  Scharpe  as  he  locked 
the  scales  and  turned  to  lock  himself 
in  the  office. 

"Hey!  What  you  got?"  This 
time  it  was  Smith  that  called  to  the 
snitching  crew  who  had  received  ten 
grain  empties  from  the  through  freight 
from  the  division. 

"Ten  empties  for  the  elevator  com- 
pany," came  the  reply. 

Scharpe  refused  to  accept  them,  but 
Witsitt  showed  him  the  bills  and  sug- 
gested that  some  interested  person, 
perhaps  one  of  the  directors,  had  or- 
dered them  sent. 

Reluctantly,  Scharpe  accepted  them 
and  consented  to  have  them  filled. 

Before  six,  these  were  loaded  and 
billed  out.  At  dusk,  the  few  late  ar- 
rivals turned  away  northward. 

A  week  later,  Witsitt  entered  the 
Farmers'  Grain  Company  office,  wav- 
ing a  paper  and  shouting  triumph- 
antly: "Hurrah!" 

"What  now?"  greeted  George. 

"The  tombstone.  Look!"  and  he 
read.  "Sheriff's  auction  sale,  The  Niles 
Junction  Elevator  Company's  plant 
located  at  Niles  Junction."  Folding  the 
paper,  he  added:  "Scharpe  dug  the 
grave  in  which  his  own  business  was 
buried,  and  now  the  law  erects  the. 
monument." 


Frank  Tinney,  the  comedian  says, 
"I  can  play  anything  you  ask  me  to. 
I  can  play  operas,  too.  Pretty  soon  ! 
am  going  to  play  that  opera  that  thai 
Irish  fellow  sings  in  New  York." 

She— "What  Irish  fellow?" 

Frank — "Oh,  his  first  name  is  Al — I 
cannot  think  of  his  last  name." 

'Are  you  sure  his  name  is  Al?" 

"Sure  I  am  sure.  Oh,  I  know,  Al 
McCluck,  (Alma  Gluck.) 


Q.    "What  is  a  chafing  dish?" 
A.    "Oh,  that  is  a  frying  pan  '.hat 
has  finally  worked  its  way  into  sm 

ciety." 


A  train  of  gift  corn  from  one  county 
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Call  for  Volunteers!!  100,000  Men  Wanted!! 

To  Write  Congressmen  What  Farmers  Want  From  Congress 
SHOW  CONGRESS  YOU  ARE  ORGANIZED  AND  MEAN  BUSINESS 


A  representative  of  a  big  Chicago  grain  firm 
walked  into  the  office  of  a  large  bank  in  the  city 
recently,  and  the  vice-president  of  the  bank  came 
down  to  greet  him.  Said  the  banker  to  the  grain 
man,  "Well,  Mr.  Blank,  we  are  doing  all  in  our 
power  to  block  that  Lantz  bill.  We  have  taken  it 
up  in  Chicago  political  circles,  got  in  touch  with 
our  state  legislators,  and  have  also  taken  it  up  with 
our  member  banks  and  correspondents  and  told 
them  that  the  bills  must  not  go  through.  We  are 
bringing  every  pressure  possible  to  bear  on  it." 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  Chicago  daily  papers 
have  been  securing  some  very  interesting  figures 
on  volume  of  grain  handled,  futures,  etc.,  and  that 
they  have  been  giving  the  Illinois  bills  first  place  in 
their  editorials? 

Have  you  noticed  that  when  farmers  wanted  a 
protective  tariff  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  Canadian 
wheat,  and  the  rumors  of  entry  of  grain  from  other 
countries,  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  east  im- 
mediately got  busy  and  would  permit  its  passage 
only  on  a  "trading"  basis? 

Have  you  noticed  how  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  been  holding  meetings  over  the  country 
at  which  the  big  politicians  and  big  business  men 
have  been  invited  to  speak  to  tell  them  how  the 
excess  profits  tax  must  be  repealed  and  a  sales  tax 
levied  instead? 

Do  all  of  these  things  bring  to  you  any  idea  of 
the  connection  of  organized,  privately  owned  busi- 
ness and  politics?  True,  they  "stay  out  of  politics," 
as  they  advise  farmers  organizations  to  do,  but  or- 
ganized business  lacks  a  long  way  of  staying  away 
from  legislation. 

Farmers  must  follow  the  tactics  of  other  organ- 
izations if  they  are  to  get  what  they  want.  It  is 
true  that  they  cannot  swarm  on  Congress  such  as 
farmers  did  on  the  Illinois  legislature,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  an  equally  effective  method  can  be  used. 
Those  Congressmen  wish  to  hold  their  jobs.  It  is 
our  observation  that  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
do  anything  for  their  people  back  home  that  they 
believe  will  be  of  actual  help.  The  proper  thing  to 
do  is  to  write  your  Senators  and  Representative  and 
tell  them  what  you  want  and  why  you  want  it.  If 
we  can  get  a  hundred  thousand  letters  each  month 
pouring  into  Congress  from  farmers  asking  them  for 
farmer  legislation,  they  will  see  that  farmers  are  not 
only  organized,  but  that  they  know  what  they  want 
and  why  they  want  it,  and  that  they  mean  business. 

Our  Washington  representative  tells  us  that  there 
is  very  little  hope  of  getting  farmer  legislation  un- 
less strong  pressure  is  brought  to  bear.  IT  IS  UP 
TO  YOU  TO  BRING  THAT  STRONG  PRESS- 
URE.   WILL  YOU  DO  YOUR  PART? 

Recently  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  met  at  Washington 
and  went  vover  legislation  that  they  thought  would 
be  of  benefit  to  them.  The  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  did  the  same  thing.  The  Farmers 
National  Grain  Dealers  Association  has  declared  it- 
self on  some  of  the  pending  bills.  Resolutions 
galore  have  been  passed.    Now  it  is  up  to  you. 

Take  one  of  the  three  bills  outlined  below  and 
write  your  Congressmen  this  week.  Next  week 
take  one  of  the  others  and  write  them.    The  week 


following  take  the  third  point  and  in  the  next  issue 
we  will  give  you  some  more.  Have  your  neighbor 
write,  also.  This  will  mean  only  three  letters  a 
month  for  you.  That  is  a  little  work,  but  it  is  work 
that  will  bring  dollars  back  to  you. 

The  common  belief  is  that  the  farmer  cannot  spell 
and  does  not  know  how  to  write  a  good  letter,  so  it 
won't  hurt  if  you  do  not  spell  all  the  words  right, 
and  get  your  sentences  just  right — in  fact,  do  it  on 
purpose.  Drop  us  a  card  telling  us  that  you  are 
writing,  so  we  will  know  how  many  we  can  depend 
upon. 

THESE  BILLS  MEAN  DOLLARS  TO  YOU. 
WILL  YOU  ACT? 

*    *    *  * 

PASS  THE  TIN  CHER  BILL  TO 
REGULATE  GRAIN  EXCHANGES 

Last  fall,  many  farmers  held  their  wheat  for  a 
higher  price,  because  world  statistics  showed  that 
by  the  end  of  this  crop  year  there  would  be  a  very 
close  relationship  between  supply  and  demand.  But 
wheat  went  down. 

In  our  estimation,  there  are  three  distinct  causes 
of  the  lowering  of  the  wheat  price. 

1.  Buying  for  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
Governments  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
buying  commission,  the  British.  It  was  very  notice- 
able that  immediately  after  the  "death"  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Corporation,  wheat  prices  began  to  tumble. 
Organized  buying  met  and  routed  disorganized 
selling. 

2.  Foreign  governments  who  consumed  Ameri- 
ca's surplus  wheat,  were  financially  unable  to  pay 
for  great  amounts  of  this  grain  at  a  high  price.  For 
instance,  Germany,  a  larger  buyer  of  American  grain 
in  normal  times,  had  only  six-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  as  much  gold  in  circulation  as  they  had  notes 
against  the  gold  in  1920.  Great  Britain  had  only 
31.05  per  cent  of  gold  compared  to  their  notes. 
France  had  only  8.09  per  cent,  Italy  had  only  6.03, 
Belgium  had  6.02  per  cent.  The  national  debt  of 
Germany  had  grown  from  one  billion  dollars  in  1913 
to  fifty-seven  billion  in  1920,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  from  three  billion  to  thirty-seven 
billion  dollars.  France's  debt  expanded  from  six 
billion  to  forty-six  billion  dollars.  Italy's  jumped 
from  two  billion  nine  hundred  million  to  eighteen 
billion,  three  hundred  thirty  million  dollars.  Very 
probably,  inasmuch  as  American  bankers  were  forced 
to  finance  much  of  the  European  prices,  they  knew 
that  $2.00  would  finance  the  purchase  of  two  bushels 
of  wheat  at  $1.00  while  it  would  finance  only  one 
bushel  at  $2.00  and  furthermore  that  Europe's  debt 
to  America  was  eleven  billion  dollars  from  loans 
and  this  could  only  be  paid  provided  that  European 
countries  immediately  got  back  on  their  feet,  with 
all  their  available  man  power.  It  is  very  probable 
that  because  of  all  these  things  the  Wall  street 
financiers  used  every  effort  to  lower  prices  somewhat 
and  keep  them  down  from  the  $5.00  market  where  it 
was  feared  that  they  would  go. 

3.  These  aforementioned  forces  were  greatly  as- 
sisted in  their  drive  for  lower  prices  by  the  short 
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sellers  on  the  grain  exchanges.  In  fact,  it  is  our  hon- 
est conviction  that  due  to  the  tremendous  drives  made 
on  the  markets  by  the  big  bears,  the  "Livermores" 
the  "Armours,"  the  "Blums,"  the  "Roberts,"  the 
"Youngs,"  and  the  other  big  short  sellers, — to  these 
big  bears  in  this  country  beholden  for  its  present  near 
financial  panic. 

Compare  prices  at  their  prewar,  peak,  and  present 
levels. 

July  31    June  1    May  1 
1914        1920  1921 

Cotton,  per  lb.,  New  York  $    .12%    $    .40    $  .12% 

Sugar,  per  lb.,  refined,  New  York  05  .26  .07% 

Coffee,  per  lb.,  New  York,  Santos  09  .24  .09% 

Gasolene,   fal.,   refined  08%         .24  .10% 

Pig  Iron,  per  ton   15.00         50.00  25.00 

Potatoes,  per  bu.,  Chicago   1.25  5.00  .60 

Hogs,  per  100  lbs.,  Chicago.  -   9.00         14.20  8.15 

Wool,  per  lb.,  Boston  ,  25  .55  .25 

Com,  per  bu.,  Chicago.  No.  2  White.      .73  1.91  .58 

Wheat,  per  bu.,  Chicago,  No.  2  Red..      .90  2.89  1.43 

It  will  be  noticed  that  agricultural  products  have 
all  declined  to  approximately  near  the  pre  war  levels 
and  many  of  them  below.  Other  items,  however, — 
name  them  over  at  random,  in  any  order  that  you  de- 
sire, and  we  defy  you  to  find  six  basic  commodities 
that  are  at  pre  war  levels. 

What  is  the  result?  The  60%  of  the  population 
which  depends  on  agricultural  products  for  their  sus- 
tenance, had  their  buying  power  wiped  entirely  away. 
As  an  instance,  we  know  of  one  farmers  elevator 
which  had  three  silos  sold  last  year.  The  silos  were 
received  but  the  farmers  did  not  have  the  money 
this  year  to  pay  for  them  and  the  farmers  elevator  still 
has  those  three  silos  on'  hand.  Instances  like  this 
could  be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  Inasmuch  as 
the  farmer  cannot  ship  his  produce  to  market  and 
pay  the  high  freight  rates,  the  railroads  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  would  be  were  it  not  for  the 
Government's  guarantee.  Despite  price  cuts  by  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  implement  manufacturers,  silo 
manufacturers,  etc.,  their  products  are  not  meeting 
with  ready  sale,  simply  because  the  farmer  does  not 
have  the  money  with  which  to  buy  them.  Tractors  are 
a  dead  issue.  Clothing  sales  have  dropped  tremen- 
dously. Shoes  are  being  worn  to  a  thinner  condition 
than  ever  before.  Banks  have  loaned  money  but  can- 
not collect  it  from  the  farmers  because  you  cannot 
get  blood  out  of  a  turnip. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  short  sellers  dumping  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  bushels  on  to  the  market,  we  are 
of  the  conviction  that  wheat  today  would  be  selling 
at  around  $2.00  a  bushel,  corn  $1.25  and  oats  90c  in 
conformity  with  other  price  drops.  The  difference 
between  those  prices  and  the  prices  which  the  farmers 
are  today  receiving  is  the  difference  between  prosperity 
and  business  stagnation  in  this  country,  and  we  re- 
peat and  emphasize  that  to  the  short  sellers  of  grain 
is  due  the  thanks  of  the  business  world  and  the  U.  S. 
in  general  for  this  condition. 

We  entered  the  Board  of  Trade  the  other  day  and, 
standing  around  listening  to  the  gossip,  overheard  one 
party  say  to  another  "Well,  it  is  time  for  another 
break.  The  market  went  up  for  the  past  two  days." 
Said  party  two,  "Yes,  but  if  grain  goes  any  further 
down,  this  country  will  go  bankrupt.  The  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  sell  at  this  price."  "To  Hell  with  the 
farmers,"  answered  the  first  party.  "Who  cares  about 
them  ?    Lets  go  on  and  break  the  market." 

While  we  do  not,  of  course,  claim  that  this  state- 
ment is  general,  it  does  show  the  rotten  attitude  of 
those  who  are  making  the  prices  on  the  grain  ex- 
changes. 

The  grain  exchanges  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to 
regulate  trading  in  futures.  They  have  never  done 
so.  Why?  Because  the  real  big  and  controlling  firms 
get  their  profits  from  the  futures  side  of  the  market. 
The  banks  of  the  country  are  hand  in  glove  with 


them,  because  the  trading  in  futures  keeps  on  deposit 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  million  dollars 
to  take  care  of  margins  on  future  trading.  It  is  a 
straight  dollars  and  cents  proposition  with  them.  One 
or  two  spasmodic  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  ex- 
changes to  regulate  their  trading  but  have  they  ever 
accomplished  anything?  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
has  recently  passed  around  a  petition  requesting  that 
private  wire  houses  be  curbed  and  be  limited  to  wires 
between  terminal  markets,  with  a  few  further  regu- 
lations. It  is  easy  to  sign  a  petition  which  will  be 
good  publicity,  but  it  is  a  different  proposition  when 
the  matter  comes  to  a  vote. 

The  Tincher  Bill  provides  that  grain  exchanges  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  a  coldly  business  viewpoint, 
organized  business  contributes  enough  to  the  political 
funds  to  insure  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  an 
appointive  position,  will  be  a  friend  of  business.  How- 
ever, he  comes  directly  into  the  focus  of  the  farmer, 
and  so  it  is  certain  that  he  will  conduct  himself  in  a 
manner  which  will  please  the  farmers.  The  result  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  certain  to  be  very,  very  careful  of  the  grain  ex- 
change regulation. 

In  Harry  Wallace,  this  country  is  blessed  with  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  has  good,  common 
horse  sense,  as  well  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture and  of  general  business.  He  is  safe,  sane  and 
logical.    He  can  be  trusted. 

He  can  be  trusted  not  to  interfere  with  the  market- 
ing machinery  so  long  as  it  performs  at  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency.  But  he  can  be  trusted  to  step  in 
and  hold  up  his  commanding  hand  to  stop,  if  the 
short  sellers  or  the  long  sellers  get  into  manipulating 
the  market  simply  by  the  power  'of  much  money. 

We  say,  pass  the  Tincher  Bill.  It  will  benefit  the 
Grain  Exchanges  by  removing  their  evils  and  it  will 
benefit  the  farmer  by  having  those  evils  removed. 


LOWER  FREIGHT  RATES! 

REPEAL  THE  GUARANTEE  OF  THE 
ESCH  CUMMINS  LAW 

With  the  war  came  a  tremenduous  increase  in  busi- 
ness for  this  country.  It  was  so  great  that  railroads 
were  unable  to  handle  the  traffic  offered. 

Costs  of  living  advanced,  due  to  the  increased  de- 
mand for  our  commodities.  Labor  wages  bounded 
up  because  of  scarcity  of  labor. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  price,  but  a  question  of  de- 
livery on  almost  any  line  of  commodity.  Unheard 
of  prices  prevailed.  The  big  demand  was  for  trans- 
portation, and  every  conceivable  kind  of  commercial' 
organization  demanded  better  transportation.  The  rail- 
roads said  that  the  only  way  they  could  give  better 
transportation  was  to  have  more  money  with  which 
to  keep  up  their  old  equipment  and  buy  new. 

Due  to  this  tremenduous  demand  for  better  trans- 
portation, Congress,  in  what  we  like  to  believe  was  an 
unguarded  moment,  passed  the  guarantee  provisions 
of  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  which  guarantees  a  return  of 
5 J/2%  to  the  railroad's  over  and  above  all  expenses  and 
taxes  on  a  valuation  two  billion  dollars  in  excess  of 
the  total  par  value  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  al- 
though at  that  time  investors  considered  those  stocks 
and  bonds  worth  only  about  75c  on  the  dollar.  This 
also  included  what  we  believe  was  millions  of  dollars 
of  watered  stock. 

Such  a  guarantee  is  uneconomic,  paternalistic,  un- 
American,  class  legislation,  and  fosters  the  unsound j 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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The  Equity  Fight  to  Establish  a 
Grain  Company 


The  Equity  Co-Operative  Exchange, 
well  known  to  northwestern  farmers 
as  the  first  farmer  terminal  elevator 
company  south  of  the  Canadian 
boundary  is  one  of  the  several  strong 
organizations  that  is  expected  to  join 
in  making  effective  the  plans  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 

One  of  the  prime  features  of  the 
plans  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 
is,  that  it  has  definitely  decided  to 
utilize  the  farmer  organizations  and 
constructive  marketing  facilities  now 
in  existence  instead  of  destroying 
them  and  atempting  to  replace  them 
suddenly  with  something  entirely  new 
and  untried.  One  after  another,  vari- 
ous other  counter  movements  have 
sprung  up,  halted,  and  collapsed,  leav- 
ing the  field  almost  entirely  clear  to 
the  Committee  of  Seventeen  and  the 
organizations  represented  by  it. 

Oldest  Marketing  Organization 

Among  these  organizations  the 
Equity  Co-Operative  Exchange  oc- 
cupies a  somewhat  unique  position. 
Historically  it  is  the  oldest  farmer 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  although  it  only  celebrated  its 
tenth  official  birthday  on  February 
17th.  The  Equity  Co-Operative  Ex- 
change was  conceived  as  a  farmer 
marketing  plan  by  the  hosts  of  the 
American  Society  of  Equity  at  a  time, 
some  14  or  IS  years  ago  when  that 
organization  was  occupying  the  hori- 
zon as  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
is  doing  today. 

The  American  Society  of  Equity 
sprang  into  existence  in  Indiana  in 
1902  and  within  four  or  five  years  had 
spread  to  thirty  odd  states  and  num- 
bered many  hundred  thousands  of 
farmer  members,  all  of  whom  were 
bent  upon  solving  marketing  problems 
of  the  day.  The  magazines  of  the 
country,  not  those  particularly  devoted 
to  farmer  interests,  but  the  magazines 
of  general  circulation  began  to  take 
notice  of  the  movement,  articles  be- 
gan to  be  written  about  it  and  its  name 
and  purposes  slipped  into  books  of 
economic  tendencies  as  another  mani- 
festation of  the  long  contention  of 
American  farmers  for  recognition  and 
better  farm  conditions. 

In  different  sections  of  the  country 
the  Society  devoted  itself  to  different 
phases  of  agriculture,  to  tobacco 
marketing  in  Kentucky  and  Wiscon- 
sin, to  general  produce  in  other  sec- 
tions, and,  in  the  northwest,  particu- 
larly to  grain  marketing  and  grain 
prices.  It  was  about  1906-07  that  the 
"dollar  wheat"  campaign  started  in  the 
northwest,  the  idea  being  that  the 
farmers  were  entitled  to  $1.00  a 
bushel  for  their  wheat.  Growing  out 
of  this  effort,  which  was  not  very  well 
organized  (and  possibly  not  well  con- 
ceived) and  which  failed  for  various 
reasons,  the  grain  farmers  concen- 
trated their  efforts  upon  the  building 
of  a  marketing  system  or  instrument 
that  would  bring  them  larger  returns 
than  they  were  then  getting. 

In  1908  a  conference  was  held  in 
Minneapolis,  somewhat  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  the  conference  held  in  Chi- 
cago last  July  at  the  invitation  of  J.  R. 
Howard,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out   a    grain    marketing    plan  along 
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This  story  of  the  fight  of  \ 

1  the  Equity  to  establish  its  | 

1  grain  company  at  St.  Paul  is  | 

1  especially  timely  inasmuch  | 

|  as  farmers  are  now  prepar-  | 

1  ing,  through  the  U.  S.  Grain  § 

1  Growers,  Inc.,  to  enter  the  § 

1  grain  markets  on  a  national  | 

1  plan.     Will  the  grain  ex-.  | 

1  changes  fight,  or  will  they  I 

1  co-operate?    Must  we  judge  | 

1  by  past  experiences?  | 
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definite  lines.  The  national  officers 
and  the  state  representatives  of  sev- 
eral American  Society  of  Equity  or- 
ganizations joined  in  this  conference 
and  the  outcome  of  it  was  the  "Equity 
Co-Operative  Exchange." 
As  then  launched,  the  "Exchange" 


was  little  more  than  an  idea.  It  was 
not  incorporated,  had  no  financial 
backing  except  membership  dues  of 
the  Society,  and  no  leaders  other  than 
those  who  were  then  prominent  in  the 
Society.  After  two  or  three  years, 
those  who  were  strenuously  endeavor- 
ing to  find  a  solution  of  marketing  ills 
concluded  that  they  must  take  more 
effective  measures,  and  the  first  of 
these  was  the  incorporation  of  a  com- 
pany with  definite  powers,  with  shares, 
the  sale  of  which  was  to  yield  the  first 
operating  capital,  and  with  a  definite 
standing  in  the  business  world. 

It  was  the  most  active  of  the  origi- 
nal supporters  of  the  old  Equity  Co- 
operative Exchange  who  now  joined 
in  incorporating  the  farmer  company 
as  the  "Equity  Co-Operative  Ex- 
change" and  this  was  done  at  Fargo, 
February  17,  1911,  and  the  charter 
was  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state 
of  North  Dakota  on  February  24  fol- 
lowing. 

The  sale  of  capital  stock  at  once  be- 
gan but  was  slow  at  first.  It  is  re- 
lated that  President  J.  M.  Anderson, 
who  was  then  secretary  of  the  North 
Dakota  State  Union  of  the  American 
Society  of  Equity  was  the  chief,  and 
at  times  the  only  organizer  working 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  com- 
pany. Offices  were  opened  in  Fargo, 
the  company  later  buying  a  large 
wooden  warehouse  in  Moorehead,  just 
across  the  Red  River  from  Fargo  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  establish- 
ed an  auditing  system  for-  local  co- 
operative elevators. 

The  auditing  department  was  its 
first  real  service,  and  was  designed  to 
remedy  a  weakness  of  the  country 
elevator  system  which  was  then  well 
recognized  and  has  still  not  been 
wholly  corrected — namely  the  fact  that 
elevators  managers  often  know  too 
little  about  accounting,  and  that  these 
companies  often  make  serious  blund- 
ers in  policy,  especially  along  finan- 
cial lines,  frequently  running  into 
bankruptcy  while  bowling  along  un- 
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J.  M.  Anderson,  President  American 
Society  of  Equity 


Equity  750,000  Elevator  at  St.  Paul 
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der  full  sail  in  the  fond  belief  that 
they  arc  earning  dividends.  The  au- 
diting department  was  kept  busy,  for 
there  were  many  co-operative  eleva- 
tors even  at  that  time,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  these  having  been  organized  by 
locals  of  the  American  Society  of 
Equity. 

The  Fight  for  Life 
In  1912  the  company  leased  rooms 
in  the  Corn  Exchange  Building,  Min- 
neapolis and  announced  itself  ready  to 
receive  farmers'  grain  on  commission. 
Inquiries  soon  disclosed  that  the  Min- 
neapolis Chamber  of  Commerce  would 
not  admit  the  conrtpany  to  member- 
ship, but  it  entered  into  arrangements 
with  certain  dealers  on  the  Chamber 
to  handle  its  grain  temporarily  pend- 
ing a  time  when  it  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  handle  all  of  its  own  affairs. 
Grain  began  to  flow  to  the  company  in 
large  volume  almost  immediately,  for 
it  was  well  known  through  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  and  the  Minne- 
sota side  of  the  Red  River  Valley. 

Then  its  troubles  began.  Until 
grain  began  to  arrive,  the  established 
grain  firms  paid  little  attention  to  it 
further  than  to  ridicule  the  move- 
ment as  a  vain  dream  of  the  farmers. 
But  when  they  saw  that  it  had  a  large 
following  in  the  country,  especially 
among  the  country  elevators  of  North 
and  South  Dakota,  it  is  alleged  that 
stern  measures  were  taken  to  sup- 
press it. 

The  Equity  asserts  that  it  was  re- 
fused elevator  service  when  it  needed 
to  transfer  or  clean  grain  and  that 
solicitors  were  started  out  through  the 
country  by  many  grain  firms  circula- 
ting stories  that  the  Equity  was  bank- 
rupt and  its  business  incompetently 
handled — this  to  head  off  receipts  at 
their  source.  It  is  further  stated  that 
a  boycott  order  was  passed  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  issued  to  all  members 
forbidding  them  to  buy  any  grain 
from  the  Equity.  This  was  largely  ef- 
fective, but  some  firms  still  continue  to 
buy  Equity  grain  in  a  round-about 
manner.  The  first  order  was  then 
followed  by  a  second  one  in  which 
Chamber  of  Commerce  firms  were 
warned  that  they  would  be  subject  to 


suspension  if  they  were  found  to  have 
in  their  possession  any  grain  that  had 
ever  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Equity. 

Articles  were  openly  printed  in 
newspapers  and  trade  journals  attack- 
ing the  farmers'  movement,  and  finally 
legal  measures  were  taken  to  dissolve 
the  company.  There  were  several 
such  lawsuits  but  the  most  prominent 
was  one  brought  in  North  Dakota,  os- 
tensibly under  authority  of  the  attor- 
ney general  and  the  governor  to  cancel 
the  charter.  In  this  case,  which  at- 
tracted widespread  attention,  the 
Equity  produced  evidence  that  showed 
the  case  was  brought  by  adverse  grain 
interests,  but  the  suit  was  not  effec- 
tive, further  than  to  create  annoyance 
and  expense,  and  at  the  same  time,  ad- 


F.  E.  Osborne,  active  asst.  mgr. 
Livestock  Department 


Live  stock  building,  St.  Paul  yards 


vertisc  the  farmers'  movement  to  those 
who  had  paid  little  attention   to  it 

previously. 

No  account  of  the  farmers'  efforts 
to  reach  the  central  markets  with 
their  grain  can  omit  reference  to  this 
strenuous  chapter  in  the  history,  for 
this  has  directed  the  current  of  de- 
velopment into  a  direction  that  it 
never  would  otherwise  have  gone.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  very 
first  carload  of  grain  the  farmer  com- 
pany received,  stood  two  weeks  on 
track  accumulating  demurrage,  while 
the  farmers  sought  a  'buyer,  due  to  the 
antagonism  of  organized  grain  inter- 
ests. Later  when  outlet  had  been  de- 
veloped and  much  Equity  grain  was 
going  east,  it  is  alleged  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  entered  into  by  certain 
railroads  and  grain  firms  to  deny  the 
Equity  the  use  of  cars  east  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

When  this  occurred  a  large  volume 
of  grain  was  flowing  through  Equity 
■channels  to  eastern  mills  and  malt 
houses  and  the  tie-up  at  once  threw 
an  immense  burden  of  demurrage  onto 
the  farmer  company.  It  could  not 
move  the  grain  and  it  could  not  trans- 
fer it  at  Minneapolis  because  of  the 
boycott  which  forbade  any  firm  there 
to  buy  it  and  any  terminal  elevator 
company  to  unload  it.  Senator  La- 
Follette  was  appealed  to  in  this  emer- 
gency, and  he,  through  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  procured  an 
order  that  released  the  cars  and  Equity 
grain  continued  to  move. 

But  better  times  were  ahead.  Des- 
pite the  battle  against  it,  which  was 
acute  for  the  first  five  years,  the  com- 
pany continued  to  increase  its  follow- 
ing among  the  farmers,  sold  more  of 
its  capital  stock,  and  attracted  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  grain  receipts. 

Unable  to  rent  terminal  elevator  fa- 
cilities it  decided  to  erect  a  terminal 
elevator  of  its  own,  which  it  did  in 
St.  Paul,  and  also  to  move  from  Min- 
neapolis to  St.  Paul,  where  banks, 
business  men,  the  city  administration 
and  the  newspapers  welcomed  it  with 
friendly  interest.  Its  terminal  eleva- 
tor was  built  in  1916  and  opened  for 
business  December  18,  a  grain  ex- 
change was  organized,  millers  and 
dealers  began  to  concentrate  there, 
milling  capacity  was  increased  and  a 
grain  market  was  established. 

The  Equity  also  sought  an  outlet 
at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  late  A.  D.  Thom- 
son, got  the  use  of  the  vast  terminal 
elevator  service  which  he  controlled, 
and  soon  had  two  grain  exchanges  in 
operation,  and  grain  coming  to  it  from 
Montana,  South  Dakota,  North  Da- 
kota, and  many  points  in  Minnesota. 
The  Livestock  Department 

In  1916  it  also'  established  a  live- 
stock department  at  South  St.  Paul, 
and  two  years  later  a  livestock  de- 
partment in  Chicago.  The  Union 
Stockyards  companies  of  both  cities 
welcomed  it,  furnished  it  with  plenty 
of  yard  room,  service,  etc.,  and  it  has 
never  had  the  fight  in  its  livestock 
business  that  it  had  in  its  early  days 
in  the  developing  the  grain  business — 
except  from  the  livestock  commission 
men  and  speculators.  This  has  been 
continuous,  for  there  is  a  clash  of  in- 
terests between  the  farmers  market- 
ing their  own  livestock  and  keeping  all 
the  profits  of  the  business  for  re-dis- 
tribution in  the  form  of  patronage  di- 
vidends, and  the  private  accumulation 
of  these  profits  in  the  hands  of 
dealers. 

Its  livestock  business  at  South  St. 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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The  Illinois  Lantz  Bills  to  Regulate 
Grain  Exchanges 


The  most  talked  of  man  in  Illinois  at  this  writ- 
ing is  Senator  Lantz  who  has  become  sponsor  for 
two  bills  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  which  were 
provided  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 
They  are  known  as  Senate  Bill  No.  283  and  No. 
284,  but  commonly  called  the  Lantz  Bills. 

The  first  of  these  bills  provides  for  placing  the 
Boards  of  Trade  of  Illinois  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois. 

The  second  bill  provides  for  limiting  future  trad- 
ing. The  bills  have  been  very  smoothly  and 
adroitly  drawn.  They  are  of  such  a  character  that 
even  the  best  economists,  the  best  farmers  and  best 
business  men  in  the  state  have  some  trouble  to 
make  up  their  minds  concerning  them. 

When  the  bills  first  came  before  the  public,  the 
lineup  was  clear  and  distinct.  The  Board  of  Trade 
was  outspokenly  against  the  bills  and  the  farmers 
were  just  as  positively  in  favor  of  them.  As  time 
has  gone  on  and  the  bills  have  been  more  and  more 
discussed,  there  has  been  a  split  in  the  ranks  on 
both  sides.  There  are  some  men  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  who  are  not  so  positively  opposed  to  the 
bills  because  they  feel  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture would  limit  the  private  wire  houses  and 
certain  speculative  abuses. 

GRAIN  EXCHANGE  MEMBERS  NOT 
UNITED  ON  BILLS 

Competition  is  keen  on  the  Board  and  there  is  a 
very  note-worthy  percentage  of  receivers  of  cash 
grain  who  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  do  away  with  private  wire  houses.  In 
fact,  the  pressure  within  the  Board  is  so  strong 
along  this  line  that  the  President  of  the  Board  has 
made  a  number  of  very  positive  recommendations 
for  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  private  wires.  He 
has  recommended  that  they  be  limited  to  cities  of 
25,000  or  more.  He  has  made  a  number  of  other 
recommendations  in  which  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  have  concurred,  all 
of  which  have  a  tendency  to  clean  up  certain  abuses 
which  President  Griffin  contends  have  crept  in  dur- 
ing the  war. 

As  nearly  as*we  can  state  the  proposition,  there 
is  a  split  within  the  Board  itself.  Some  members 
thereof  favor  the  Lantz  Bills  and  some  favor  the 
Tincher-Capper  Bills  which  are  before  the  National 
Congress.  There  are  certain  private  wire  houses' 
that  are  refusing  to  support  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  account  of  this  dis- 
agreement over  pending  legislation. 

So  much  for  the  Board  of  Trade  end  of  it. 

AND  THE  FARMERS  ARE  SPLIT 

We  find  the  same  thing  to  be  true  in  the  country. 
Just  how  the  percentage  runs  we  cannot  say,  but 
at  the  hearing  just  closed  at  Springfield,  we  under- 
stand there  were  3,000  farmers  representing  farm 
bureaus  and  farmers  elevators  who  filled  the  galler- 
ies of  the  house  and  did  everything  they  could  to 
defeat  the  Lantz  Bills.  About  three  weeks  ago  a 
similar  demonstration  was  put  forth  by  another 
group  of  farmers  on  the  other  side  of  this  contro- 


versy. That  is  they  favored  the  passage  of  the 
Bills.  The  farmers  elevators  are  by  no  means  unan- 
imous in  the  support  of  the  Bills. 

The  political  situation  is  peculiar.  It  puts  the 
manager  of  the  farmers  elevator  in  a  situation 
something  like  this.  The  majority  of  the  board 
of  directors  are  either  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
the  bills  or  against  them.  The  others  are  on  the 
opposite  side  and  so  the  manager  is  not  free  to 
state  his  own  opinion.  His  position  is  not  different 
from  a  number  of  the  legislators  themselves.  One 
good  level  headed  Senator  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  was  personally  opposed  to  the  Bills  but 
that  the  farmers  wanted  the  Bills  to  pass  and  he  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  them.  He  further  ventured  the 
opinion  that  he  hoped  to  remain  in  the  Legislature 
long  enough  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bills  be- 
cause he  expected  them  to  be  bad  legislation. 

This  situation  is  not  new  to  the  writer.  I  have 
been  through  it  for  several  years  in  other  states.  I 
am  finding  out  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  wrong 
in  sizing  up  a  situation. 

SAME  FIGHT  YEARS  AGO  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Five  years  ago  I  sat  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota 
for  two  days  and  listened  to  what  I  called  and  have 
frequently  referred  to,  since  as  the  "Battle  of  Sioux 
Falls."  The  "Old  Guard"  of  South  Dakota  will 
never  forget  that  battle.  On  one  side  was  the  Min- 
neapolis Chamber  of  Commerce  led  by  two  or  three 
honest,  conscientious  commission  merchants.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  Equity  Co-operative  Ex- 
change of  St.  Paul  led  by  George  Loftus  and  J.  M. 
Anderson.  Whenever  one  side  made  a  speech  his 
supporters  cheered  and  the  opposition  hissed  him. 
When  the  other  side  made  a  speech,  the  reverse 
was  true.  This  fighting  continued  from  early  morn- 
ing until  midnight  when  everybody  was  tired  out. 
Those  who  had  a  little  vitality  left  fought  on 
through  the  night  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  The 
next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed. 

The  commission  merchants  were  unanimous  but 
the  farmers  were  divided  in  South  Dakota  as  they 
now  are  in  Illinois.  This  was  not  exactly  a  Leg- 
islative battle  at  Sioux  Falls,  but  a  real  argument 
in  a  farmers  meeting  between  the  farmers  who  were 
for  the  Exchange  system  of  merchandising  grain 
through  regular  commission  houses  and  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  Equity  Co-operative  Exchange 
which  was  set  up  in  St.  Paul  as  a  co-operative  sys- 
tem in  opposition  to  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  battle  resulted  in  the  control  going  in  South 
Dakota  to  the  conservative  group  of  farmers  in  so 
far  as  the  Farmer  Grain  Dealers  Association  was 
concerned.  The  radicals  were  left  out  of  it  and 
went  over  to  Equity.  Since  then  the  growth  of 
the  Equity  Co-operative  Exchange  has  been  steady 
in  South  Dakota,  but  very  slow. 

I  attended  similar  struggles  in  both  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota.  Out  of  it  all,  came  the  Non- 
partisan League  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
The  League  swung  clear  over  into  state  socialism 
("Continued  on  Page  22) 
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J.  W.  Shorthill 
Nat'l  Secretary 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Endorse  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  as 
Endorsed  at  Chicago 


The  Farmers  National  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Fort  Dodge  on  May  10th  en- 
dorsed the  Capper  Tincher  Bill  which 
places  the  grain  exchanges  under  the 
regulation  and  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  "We  earnestly 
endorse  any  constructive  effort  that 
will  reduce  unwarranted  speculation 
on  the  grain  exchanges  of  this  coun- 
try, and  that  will  compel  the  ex- 
changes to  admit  to  their  mem- 
bership farmers  cooperative  companies 
distributing  their  savings  on  the  pat- 
ronage basis,"  says  a  resolution 
adopted. 

The  association  also  favored  any 
tariff  legislation  that  will  prevent  the 
dumping  into  this  country  from  other 
countries  of  agriculture  products  of 
which  this  country  already  has  a  sur- 
plus. They  also  favored  and  urged  the 
immediate  reduction  of  railroad 
freight  rates  on  agricultural  products 
to  a  point  which  will  be  more  nearly 
in  harmony  with  the  present  prices  of 
those  products. 

John  Miller,  the  old  war  horse  of 
Illinois,  who  has  been  through  the 
fight  of  the  farmers  elevators  for 
many  years  and  was  the  president  of 
the  first  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation established,  that  in  Illinois  in 
1903,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation and  J.  W.  Shorthill,  of 
Omaha,  was  elected  secretary,  in  or- 
der that  Frank  Myers  might  devote 
his  time  to  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  Mr.  Myers  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  association.  He  also 
holds  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers. 

If  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociations had  not  been  already  es- 
tablished it  would  be  necessary  to 
create  such  organizations  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  according  to  statements  made 
at  the  convention  by  C.  H.  Gustafson, 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc. 

"We  hereby  endorse  the  marketing 
plan  agreed  upon  at  the  Ratification 


Conference  held  at  Chicago  on  April 
6,  7  and  8,  1921,  as  consummated  in  the 
organization  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  and  we  insist  that 
the  plan  so  agreed  upon  shall  be  the 
permanent  policy  of  the  said  organiza- 
tion. We  earnestly  urge  all  farmers' 
co-operative  elevators  in  the  grain 
belt  of  the  United  States  to  unite  in 
this  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
producers  of  grain. 

In  expressing  our  approval  of  the 
plan  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen, 
for  marketing  grain,  and  as  adopted 
by  the  Chicago  conference  held  April 
6,  7  and  8,  1921,  we  do  so  with  the 
distinct  understanding  and  expectation 
that  the  United  States  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  will  be  organized  and  conducted 
in  strict  harmony  with  the  prevailing 
sentiment  and  final  decision  of  the 
Chicago  conference,  and  especially  do 
we  remember  that  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  will  co-operate  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  existing  state 
organizations  and  local  co-operative 
elevator  companies. 

In  the  promotion  of  the  United 
States  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  we  favor 
the  utilization  of  existing  state  and 
local  farmers'  organizations  in  secur- 
ing memberships  and  contracts,  and 
we  oppose  the  expenditure  of  any  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  solicitors  to  do  such 
organization  work.  We  unqualifiedly 
oppose  the  issuance  of  any  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  to  any  farmer  on.  any  other 
basis  than  that  on  which  such  mem- 
berships are  to  be  issued  to  farmers 
under  the  by-laws  as  adopted  by  the 
Chicago  conference  on  April  8,  1921. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  real  neces- 
sity for  the  continuance  and  the 
strengthening  of  existing  local  co-op- 
erative farmers'  elevator  companies, 
and  of  state  organizations  of  farmers' 
grain  dealers,  and  of  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Grain  Dealers'  Association,  and 
we  recommend  that  in  the  promotion 
of  the  United  States  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  existing  farmers'  co-operative 
elevator  companies  be  strengthened 
financially  and  in  memberships,  when- 
ever necessary  and  possible." 
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the  laziest  man  he  ever  saw  was  one  who  took  his 
wife  along  to  dig  the  bait  and  string  the  fish  when  he 
went  fishing. 


INDIANA  ASSOCIATION 
EVENTS 

A  meeting  of  the  buying  agents  of 
the  purchasing  department  of  five 
states  was  held  in  Indianapolis  on 
May  26th.  The  states  included  and 
the  companies  represented  were  the 
Farmers  Commercial  Service  Com- 
pany of  Ohio,  The  Michigan  Farm 
Bureau  Elevator  Exchange,  The  Fed- 
erated Marketing  Service  of  Indiana, 
The  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Supply 
Company  of  Illinois  and  a  Kentucky 
Buying  Association. 

Each  of  these  organizations  is  a 
buying  organization  with  the  idea  of 
pooling  orders  for  supplies  handled 
by  the  various  farmers  elevators  of 
their  respective  states.  The  plan  now 
is  that  the  orders  for  all  five  states  be 
grouped  and  placed  collectively.  In 
this  manner,  the  entire  output  of  a 
factory  of  supplies  handled  by  farm- 
ers elevators  can  be  taken.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  organize  a  National 
Buying  Association  of  these  particular 
associations,  but  rather  to  place  the 
buying  of  one  particular  commodity 
in  the  hands  of  the  one  best  situated 
to  make  that  purchase.  For  instance, 
Indiana  has  been  having  very  good 
success  in  purchasing  fertilizer.  The 
other  states  will  place  their  orders 
with  the  Indiana  Marketing  Associa- 
tion and  Mr.  McCollum  will  place  all 
the  orders.  The  same  thing  will  be 
done  with  feed,  seed  and  other  commod- 
ities handled  by  the  farmers'  elevators, 
including  coal,  flour,  salt,  etc. 

Mr.  McCollum  has  been  spending 
much  of  his  time  in  making  plans  for 
the  drive  for  membership  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  in  Indiana.  He  has 
been  working  very  close  to  Mr.  Ma- 
son, a  director  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.  They  plan  to  have 
Indiana  men  who  have  actually  had  ex- 
perience dealing  with  farmers'  elevators 
to  make  tWe  drive,  in  order  that  the 
new  plan  will  not  be  oversold,  but  that 
farmers  will  know  exactly  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  'join  up. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
ASSOCIATION  EVENTS 

North  Dakota  was  up  against  it. 
The  work  of  the  secretary's  office  was 
too  much  to  have  a  man  only  on  part 
time,  and  yet  the  revenue  was  not 
large  enough  to  pay  a  secretary  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  the  work.  The 
North  Dakota  Association  knows  that 
each  farmers'  elevator  pays  out  an 
average  of  $500  a  year  insurance.  To 
form  their  own  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany would  mean  large  losses  which 
a  burning  elevator  entails,  and  might 
be  hazardous  for  a  few  years  until 
they  had  built  up  a  big  reserve,  and 
the  farmers'  elevator  company  condi- 
tions in  North  Dakota  would  not  per- 
mit these  companies  to  make  a  big 
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investment.  So  North  Dakota  dick- 
ered around  and  finally  agreed  to  place 
all  of  its  insurance  through  one  man. 
That  man  was  state  agent  for  a  big 
fire  insurance  company,  and  on  all 
business,  of  course,  that  he  gets  he 
secures  a  commission  just  the  same 
as  any  insurance  agent  gets.  Inci- 
dentally, that  man  performs  the  serv- 
ice of  state  secretary  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association.  Because 
the  farmers'  elevators  voluntarily  send 
in  to  him  their  business,  he  does  not 
have  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
solicitation  of  this  business.  This 
leaves  him  free  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  to  his  side  line,  the  state  sec- 
retaryship. The  money  that  he  se- 
cures from  his  commissions  is  his  own 
and  is  in  no  way  rebated  'back  to  the 
farmers'  elevators  or  to  the  state  as- 
sociation. But  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  increase  the  dues  from 
$30  per  year  to  $40  or  $50  per  year  to 
place  a  man  on  full  time  to  give  the 
farmers'  elevators  the  service  that 
they  need,  so  if  he  can  secure  that 
commission  for  the  business  he  turns 
and  yet  devote  his  time  to  the  state 
secretaryship,  the  farmers'  elevators 
have  in  reality  saved  from  $50  to  $25 
per  company,  and  it  is  possible  that 
in  time  the  state  dues  may  be  reduced. 
P.  A.  Lee,  secretary,  reports  that  he 
is  getting  a  very  good  volume  of  busi- 
ness on  insurance  from  the  farmers' 
elevators. 

A  Field  Secretary  from  Western 
North  Dakota 

Mr.  Robert  McCloskey,  a  director 
of  the  state  association,  has  been  se- 
cured to  work  as  field  secretary  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  He  is 
an  experienced  grain  man  and  farmer 
and  knows  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  farmers'  elevators  and 
we  predict  for  him  a  great  success  in 
this  work.  There  will  no  doubt  be 
quite  a  call  for  his  services  in  assist- 
ing at  annual  meetings,  picnics,  and 
in  increasing  the  sale  of  stock  in  the 
country.  He  is  an  efficiency  man  and 
should  be  used  wherever  help  is  de- 
sired. 


ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATION  EVENTS 

Much  Activity  in  Illinois 
Meetings,  meetings,  nothing  but 
meetings,  has  been  the  order  of  events 
in  Illinois.  The  Illinois  Managers' 
Club  held  a  meeting  at  Bloomington 
on  the  17th  of  May.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association  held  a  meeting  on  the 
23rd,  and  the  State  Purchasing  De- 
partment held  a  meeting  with  various 
other  farm  organizations  on  the  24th, 
to  consider  collective  purchasing  in  a 
statewide  way. 
Managers'  Club  Doing  Great  Work 
"That's  a  mighty  fine  bunch  of  man- 
agers," was  the  comment  of  Frank 
Myers  as  he  said  farewell  to  Secretary 
Lawrence  Farlow  of  the  state  asso- 
ciation after  the  Managers'  Club  meet- 
ing at  Bloomington.  Mr.  Farlow  told 
him  that  there  were  450  such  man- 
agers in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  Far- 
low  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Anyone  who  believes  that  these  man- 
agers are  not  working  heart  and  soul 
for  the  good  of  the  farmers  of  the 
farmers'  elevators  has  another  guess 
coming. 

Around  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  managers  attended  the  meeting 
and  planned  for  greater  savings  for 
the  farmers. 

One  of  the  plans  for  saving  money 


was  the  resolution  in  which  the  pur- 
chasing department  was  requested  to 
outline  staple  supplies  to  be  handled 
by  farmers'  elevators  on  which  the 
purchasing  department  could  secure 
a  commission.  The  managers  then 
promised  that  they  would  handle  these 
supplies  through  the  farmers'  eleva- 
tors and  thus  the  farmers  could  se- 


cure a  saving  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
distribution  for  the  manufacturer.  In 
this  way  the  farmer  will  get  the  job- 
bers' commission  for  selling  the  goods. 
They  will  handle  rock  phosphate,  lime- 
stone, animal  fertilizer,  binder  twine, 
fence  posts,  field  posts,  wooden  posts, 
fencing,  cement,  salt,  scales,  flour, 
feed,  seed,  lumber,  millwork,  roofing. 


Tighter  Joints 
Stronger  Walls 
From 

"Ship-Lap"  Blocks 


Tile  is  the  ideal  storage  material — the  Preston 
Lansing  "Ship-lap"  Block  is  the  ideal  form  of  con- 
struction. 

The  "ship-lap"  joint — the  same  principle  used  in 
Lumber — binds  block  against  block  making  a  wall 
almost  like  solid  tile.  The  gripping  of  tile  blocks 
against  each  other  gives  the  full  durability  of  tile. 
The  flutings  in  the  air  chambers  keep  the  cement 
from  slipping  while  hardening  and  results  in  an  air- 
tight, water-tight  joint.  The  twisted  steel  reinforcing 
binds  the  walls  into  a  rigid  unit — strong  enough  to 
withstand  any  possible  strain. 

Build  your  bins  with  the  Preston-Lansing  Superior 
Block  and  give  your  grain  absolute  protection.  Stands 
for  ages  without  paint  or  repair — proof  against  fire, 
moisture,  frost,  rats  and  vermin.  The  first  cost  is 
only  cost.  The  smooth,  even  interior  permits  better 
settling  of  grain.  The  glazed  exterior,  with  blocks 
of  uniform  color,  defies  weather  and  lends  beauty. 

Preston-Lansing  Tile  Grain  Bins  solve  your  storage 
problems  thoroughly  at  less  cost  per  year  of  service. 
Write  today  for  special  folder  and  ask  about  our  engi- 
neering service. 


J.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 

Dept.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories  at 
New  Brighton,  Pa.         Brazil,  Ind. 
Uhrichsville,  O.  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa 


an  sine 

TILE  GRAIN  BINS  ^ 
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building  tile,  coal  and  elevator  ma- 
chinery. Only  good  substantial  lines 
will  be  handled,  so  that  the  farmer  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
very  good  stuff  at  a  minimum  cost 
of  distribution.  He  should  patronize 
his  local  farmers'  elevator  on  all  of 
these  goods,  because  the  saving  will 
thus  come  back  to  him. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  and  Frank  Myers,  sec- 
retary, took  almost  three  hours  in 
discussing  this  proposition  with  the 
managers. 

Among  points  of  interest  covered 
by  this  speaker,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing: 

"It  is  possible  under  the  plan  for 
the  farmer  to  sell  his  grain  to  his  ele- 
vator when  he  wishes  to  sell  it,  at  the 
price  the  elevator  is  able  to  pay  for 
it,  just  as  he  is  now  doing. 

"The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  rec- 
ognize the  farmers'  elevator  as  the 
'basic  unit  through  which  the  elevator 
will  put  his  grain  on  its  way  to  the 
terminal  market.  The  later  develop- 
ments in  the  plan  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  contract 
with  all  other  existing  farmers' 
elevators,  whether  they  are  co- 
operative according  to  the  co- 
operative law  of  the  state  or 
not.  The  elasticity  of  the  plan 
makes  this  easy  to  start,  and 
surely  there  will  be  brains 
enough  in  the  membership  and 
in  the  management,  as  time  goes 
on,  to  make  it  fill  the  needs  and 
satisfy  all." 

After  all  questions  had  been 
asked  and  answered,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club  asked  the  man- 
agers to  stand  who  thought  it 
possible  to  sign  up  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  their 
community  provided  the  plan 
was  put  forward  through  the 
vator  by  the  men  who  understood  it 
and  were  able  to  explain  it  tully.  A 
large  number  of  the  managers  present, 
I  think  considerably  more  than  half 
of  them,  stood.  No  negative  vote  was^ 
taken. 

It  would  appear  from  the  way  the 
managers  listened  to  the  presentation 
that  while  they  did  not  agree  at  the 
outset  with  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
that  they  are  looking  to  it  as  an  or- 
ganization through  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  work  out  the  problems. 
At  least  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr. 
Myers  should  have  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  reaction  secured  from  this 
presentation  to  the  most  practical, 
hard-headed  grain  men  to  be  found 
among  the  farmers. 

'  The  Executive  Session 

The  resolutions  passed  and  the  dis- 
cussions which  we  understand  took 
place  at  the  executive  session  point 
very  clearly  in  one  direction.  The 
managers  of  farmers'  elevators  are 
grain  men  who  look  upon  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  as  their  as- 
sociation. They  are  looking  to  the 
directors  of  the  Farmer  Grain  Dealers 
for  leadership  and  guidance.  They 
have  pledged  themselves  to  follow  and 
give  their  whole-hearted  support  to 
what  the  Farmer  Grain  Dealers  ad- 
vises. 

As  near  as  J  can  judge  their  atti- 
tude, they  strongly  favor  a  terminal 
marketing  project  and  will  back  it  up 
to  the  limit,  provided  it  goes  through 
the  elevators  and  provided  the  eleva- 
tors may  have  voice  in  controlling  the 


ele- 


future  development  so  that  it  may  be 
run  along  conservative,  safe  lines. 

At  this  time  they  have  no  use  for 
compulsory  pooling  and  very  few  of 
them  have  faith  in  pooling  in  any 
form.  They  know  the  co-operative 
elevator  is  a  success  and  they  want 
to  see  it  strengthened  and  conserved, 
as  the  following  resolutions  will  show. 

These  resolutions  were  passed  at 
their  executive  session: 
Resolutions 

The  resolutions  on  the  subject  were 
as  follows: 

1.  That  the  drive  for  funds  and 
membership  in  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  in  Illi- 
nois be  conducted  through  the  farm- 
ers' elevator  companies  by  men  fa- 
miliar with  the  farmers' elevator  move- 
ment and  in  sympathy  with  it. 

2.  That  the  drive  for  funds  for  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  be  of  such  a  character  that' 
the  local  farmers'  elevators  will  be 
left  adequately  financed  before  funds 
are  taken  out  of  the  community  for 
terminal  marketing. 

3.  That  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  Illinois  and  its  Educa- 
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tional  Department  be  made  the  serv- 
ice department  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  for 
the  state  of  Illinois,  on  auditing,  bond- 
ing, insurance,  organization,  educa- 
tion, information  and  all  matters  of 
grain  marketing. 

4.  We  recognize  the  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association  of  Illinois  as  be- 
ing our  authority  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  of  our  elevators 
locally  as  well  as  of  terminal  grain 
marketing,  and  ask  that  the  associa- 
tion, through  its  board  of  directors 
and  educational  channels,  keep  us  ad- 
vised as  to  where  the  managers'  place 
is  and  is  to  be  in  this  movement,  and 
we  pledge  them  our  united  support. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
MEETING 

At  the  full  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers Association  of  Illinois  held  at 
Bloomington,  May  23,  they  revised 
their  by-laws  and  plan  to  have  same 
printed  for  distribution.  In  the  fu- 
ture no  fee  will  be  prescribed  for  or- 
ganizing new  elevators.  The  dues 
were  reduced  from  50  cents  a  car  to 
30  cents  a  car  and  a  minimum  of  $35 
a  year  and  a  maximum  of  $200  a  year. 

The  membership  privileges  were  en- 
larged so  that  any  farmers'  organiza- 
tion of  good  repute  in  the  state  which 
is  engaged  in  handling  farm  commodi- 
ties or  supplies  may  be  admitted  to 
membership. 

On  the  matter  of  insurance,  the  sec- 
retary was  ordered  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Farmers  Grain  Deal- 
ers National  and  report  to  the  direct- 


ors when  he  is  ready  to  submit  a  plan 

of  action. 

The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  with  the  committee 
of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion and  other  farmer  organizations 
of  the  state  to  work  out  a  closer  affili- 
ation in  the  matter  of  the  selling  of 
farm  supplies  to  the  Farmers  Elevator 
Co-operative   Supply  Company: 
L.  B.  Olmstead,  Somonauk,  111. 
Robert  Peterson,  Fisher. 
Charles  Fairfield,  Fisher. 
On  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  the 
Managers'  Club  and  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  they  passed  sev- 
eral  resolutions.     To  the  managers 
they  offered  an  expression  of  confi- 
dence and  promised  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  them  in  the  development 
of  the  United  States  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

The  resolutions  which  they  passed 
are  as  follows: 

We  appreciate  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
shown  by  the  members  of  the  Man- 
agers' Club  and  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed at  Bloomington  and  we  adopt  as 
our  own  ideas  the  first  three 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  man- 
agers. 

Our  association  is  on  record 
in  favor  of  terminal  marketing 
and  we  expect  our  managers 
to  back  us  up  in  its  development. 

The  opening  campaign  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  will  probably  be  in  the 
following  counties :  Iroquois,  La 
Salle,  Hancock,  Madison  and 
Morgan,  and  the  farmers'  ele- 
vators will  be  approached  first. 

We  advise  that  a  meeting  be 
called  in  connection  with  the 
farmers'  elevators  in  these  coun- 
ties before  the  drive  is  put  on, 
so  that  your  members  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  entering  the 
contract  and  plans  in  detail. 


U.  S.  G.  G.  MUST  BUILD 
SOLIDL  Y,  SA  YS  KANSAS 
DIRECTOR 

I  have  read  your  article  in  the 
Journal  for  May  and  am  well  pleased 
with  its  'contents. 

In  all  my  conversation  with  men  in- 
terested and  identified  with  the  co- 
operative movement,  I  have  yet  to 
meet  that  man  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  can  be  made  a  success  both  as  to 
its  remunerative  returns  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  and  in  reduced  costs  of 
farm  products  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, if  it  be  properly  managed. 

It  is  a  big  undertaking,  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  the  move- 
ment, if  it  succeeds,  must  move  ahead 
only  as  fast  as  it  is  able  to  finance 
and  properly  handle  its  business.  It 
is  much  better  for  the  movement  if 
it  handles  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
general  marketing  of  grain  this  sea- 
son, or  even  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  if  it  does  what  it  does  do  on  a 
firm  basis  with  sound  finances,  than  if 
it  make  a  mushroom  growth  with  un- 
stable finances  and  unwise  operations. 

The  United  States  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  is  not  altogether  a  new  move- 
ment, having  back  of  it,  in  general,  all 
the  farm  co-operatives  of  the  coun- 
try; but  so  far  as  the  last  or  latest 
steps  taken  are  concerned,  the  move- 
ment is  new  and  of  a  stupendous  mag- 
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tural  interests  into  one  gigantic 
agency  for  the  marketing  of  grain. 

None  of  the  great  nationally  known 
corporations  has  been  the  product  of 
a  few  short  months,  hut  on  the  con- 
trary, all  have  been  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  years  of  study  and  work 
of  great  directing  forces  that  have,  in 
most  cases,  taken  the  full  four  score 
years  in  their  accomplishment.  They 
have  required  the  life  study  and  en- 
ergy of  our  foremost  citizens,  together 
with  the  best  available  talent  that 
means  could  obtain,  to  aid  in  their 
accomplishment.  So  I  wish  to  repeat 
that  it  is  essential  that  what  is  done, 
if  the  movement  is  to  be  a  success, 
must  be  constructive  and  the  construc- 
tion must  not  have  shifting  sands  for 
its  foundation. 

Not  all  attempts  at  big  business 
have  attained  the  success  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  those  other 
great  corporations  so  well  known  that 
have  been  so  successful  in  their  busi- 
ness careers.  Many  have  had  an  un- 
stable, mushroom  growth  that  could 
not  weather  the  storms  of  adversity. 

Let  the  United  States  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  be  sure  of  the  foundation 
stones  on  which  it  builds,  for  there 
are  many  forces  headed  towards  them 
with  dynamic  energy,  bent  on  destruc- 
tion.— A.  C.  Woodruff,  director,  F.  G. 
D.  A.  of  Kansas. 


OKLAHOMA 
ASSOCIATION  EVENTS 

Farmers  Elevators  Determine  Ok- 
lahoma Shall  be  all  for  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  or  all  for  Wheat 
Growers  Association. 


Oklahoma  Farmers'  Elevators  have 
determined  that  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned  the  further  developments  of 
the  grain  marketing  will  be  either 
solidly  for  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  or  for  the  Wheat  Growers  Asso- 
ciations. They  see  that  a  split  faction 
competing  against  each  other  will  seri- 
ously reduce  efficiency  of  either  mar- 
keting organization  and  so  they  have 
determined  to  wait  until  they  know 
which  method  is  the  proper  one  to  act 
upon.  At  a  meeting  held  April  26,  at 
Enid,  and  attended  by  representatives 
of  sixty-five  Farmers'  Elevators,  they 
passed  a  resolution  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  endeavor  to  get  the 
various  farm  organizations  together. 

Feeding  has  been  rather  intense  in 
the  state,  the  Grain  Growers  being 
reported  as  having  attacked  the  United 
States  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  claiming 
that  they  were  the  tool  of  the  grain 
gamblers  and  speculators  and  that  this 
plan  has  been  fostered  by  the  grain 
exchanges  in  an  effort  to  block  the 
wheat  growers.  Of  course,  to  those 
who  know  anything  at  all  about  grain 
marketing  and  have  had  any  experi-  I 
ence  with  grain  exchanges  this  charge 
is  absurd  as  the  plan  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  would  take  away  the  business 
of  the  grain  exchange  firms  and  they 
would  do  anything  in  their  power  to 
keep  it  out. 

The  secretary  of  the  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association  is  trying  to  work 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  state  and  only  insists  that 
the  farmers'  elevators  which  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  any  successful 
farm  marketing  venture  stand  solidly 
together  and  go  unitedly  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  without  the   support    of  other 


states,  Oklahoma  will  be  somcwh; 
isolated  and  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the 
market.  He  believes  that  the  farmers' 
elevators  of  Oklahoma  should  go  with 
the_  Farmers'  Elevator  of  the  other 
grain  belt  states,  as  the  way  they  go 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the  plan 
will  be  a  success. 

It  is  reported  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  sign  up  the  wheat  growers 
of  Oklahoma  just  as  rapidly  as  is  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  the  contracts  may 
be  used  as  a  club  over  the  head  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  to  compel 
them  to  stay  out  of  the  state  of  Okla- 
homa such  as  they  have  agreed  to  do 
in  the  northwestern  states.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  northwest  and  Ok- 
lahoma is  that  the  northwestern  wheat 
growers  already  have  their  terminal 
elevator  facilities  and  their  country 
elevators  and  they  have  only  two  out- 
lets for  their  grain,  namely,  Seattle 
and  Portland.  However,  while  there 
are  a  large  number  of  farmers'  ele- 
vators, these  farmers'  elevators,  as 
above  said,  know  that  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful dent  in  the  market  they  must 
co-operate  with  farmers'  elevators  of 
the  other  states.  They  also  have 
many  different  markets  for  their  grain 
in  many  different  directions  and  to 
succeed  they  must  establish  many  dif- 
ferent sales  offices.  In  this  they  must 
be  joined  by  the  states  of  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Colorado  and  Nebras- 
ka if  the  highest  efficiency  is  to  be  at- 
tained. It  would  be  most  unwise, 
therefore,  for  farmers'  elevators  or 
farmers  to  sign  any  contract  until  they 
know  which  plan  is  going  to  be 
adopted  not  only  by  the  state  but  by 
the  whole  country. 

NORTHWEST  DISTRICT  MEET- 
ING DISCUSSES  WAREHOUSE 
FOR  PRODUCE  BUSINESS 


Wheat  Growers  and  Grain  Growers 
Debate. — Report  by  Secy. 
Lloyd  Laughlin 


The  .Northwest  District  Co-opera- 
tive Association  comprises  26  co-opera- 
tive associations  in  the  northwest  part 
of  Oklahoma.  When  the  district  was 
first  organized  the  meetings  were  held 
in  the  most  central  point,  Woodward. 
Later  it  was  thought  advisable  to  hold 
the_  meetings  at  the  various  stations. 
This  was  an  excellent  change  as  it 
gives  the  members  of  the  local  com- 
panies where  the  meetings  are  held, 
the  opportunity  to  learn  what  the 
leaders^  are  trying  to  do  in  their  be- 
half without  forcing  them  to  travel 
any  great  distance.  In  time  all  the 
companies  of  the  district  so  desiring 
will  have  had  a  meeting  at  their  sta- 
tion. Anyone  can  readily  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  arrangement. 

At  our  meeting  held  here  in  Gage, 
we  had  a  very  good  attendance  for  the 
afternoon  session.  About  two  hun- 
dred persons  were  present.  Most  of 
the  time  was  given  to  explaining  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  mar- 
keting plans  now  before  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

J.  W.  Murphy,  State  Secretary  of 
The  Oklahoma  Co-operative  Grain 
Dealers  Association  as  stated  above, 
and  also  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Chicago  convention  of  April  6th  and 
7th  gave  a  rather  extensive  defense  of 
the  marketing  plan  of  the  Committee 
of  Seventeen  and  the  developments  of 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers.  His  address 
was  well  taken  by  the  persons  present. 
D.  G.  Moss  from  Oklahoma  City,  an 
organizer  for  the  Oklahoma  Wheat 
Growers  Association  then  made  an  ad- 
dress in  behalf  of  his  organization. 


No  vote  was  taken  endeavoring  to 
get  the  sentiment  of  those  present. 
It  was  more  of  an  educational  meeting 
than  otherwise.  But  the  farmers  or 
this  part  of  the  country  seem  to  be  in- 
clined to  wait.  To  refuse  to  sign  a 
contract  with  either  organization  as 
long  as  there  are  two  organizations. 
It  is  their  desire  that  the  two  factions 
get  together  or  rather  merge  into  one 
real  stand-to-thc-scratch  bunch.  And 
until  they  do,  I  do  not  think  either 
corporation  will  have  much  success 
here. 

After  the  talks  by  the  above  named 
men  the  time  was  used  for  the  immedi- 
ate business  of  the  association.  We 
have  been  fostering  the  produce  busi- 
ness in  this  district  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  district  contemplates  pur- 
chasing a  large  brick  warehouse  at 
Wayanoka  immediately.  This  ware- 
house will  be  used  for  collecting  the 
produce  from  the  various  companies 
handling  those  articles.  Then  it  will 
be  graded  and  classified  and  shipped 
from  there  in  carload  lots.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  install  a  cold  storage 
and  refrigeration  plant  in  the  ware- 
house. Eggs  will  then  be  placed  in 
cold  storage  while  cheap,  and  sold 
later  at  the  advanced  prices.  We  inci- 
dentally intend  to  install  our  own 
creamery  and  possibly  ice  cream  plant. 
However,  the  last  is  quite  doubtful. 

This  warehouse  will  be  run  for  the 
district  association  under  separate 
management.  The  aim  is  to  make  this 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Practically  every  farmer  in 
your  territory  is  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  Agri- 
cultural Gypsum  in  obtaining 
a  heavy  growth  of  clover,  as 
indicated  on  the  left  side  of 
this  picture.  Agricultural 
Gypsum  is  also  worth  many 
times  its  cost  as  a  preserver 
of  nitrogen  in  manure.  You 
have  a  fine  opportunity  to 
sell  Agricultural  Gypsum  at  a 
good  profit.  Write  us  for  full 
details  and  also  for  a  copy  of 
our  free  illustrated  book. 

GYPSUM  INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  49,  111  W.  Washington  St 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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PASS  THE  TJNCHER  BILL! 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
cost-plus  basis  of  operation.    It  is  not  conducive  to 
efficient  operation  at  the  lowest  operating  cost.  It 
is  conducive  to  the  construction  of  more  expensive 
equipment  than  the  prospective  business  will  justify. 

This  provision  has  resulted  in  high  freight  rates. 
These  have  prevented  the  Western  fruit  growers  from 
competing  with  Europe  in  the  sale  of  their  products. 
It  has  brought  Argentina  just  three  times  closer  to 
New  York  than  Kansas  in  the  sale  of  their  corn.  It 
has  boosted  the  price  of  manufactured  products  which 
has  materially  assisted  in  causing  a  buyers'  strike.  It 
has  made  livestock  feeding  unprofitable. 

High  freight  rates,  due  to  the  guarantee  provision 
of  the  Esch-Cummins  law,  have  been  very  largely  in- 
strumental in  bringing  on  in  this  country  the  business 
depression  of  the  present  period.  This  provision  should 
be  repealed  and  repealed  immediately  in  order  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  reduce 
freight  rates  which  will  help  increase  the  prices  paid 
farmers.  This  will  increase  the  consumption  of  man- 
ufactured products,  and  all  in  turn  will  improve  the 
volume  of  transportation.  This  will  bring  back  normal 
prosperity  to  this  country. 

(Suggestion  to  our  readers:  In  writing  your  Con- 
gressman on  this  subject,  go  to  the  elevator  office  and 
find  out  the  difference  in  freight  rates  on  a  bushel  of 
corn  and  wheat  from  your  station  to  New  York  today 
and  in  1917.  Then  multiply  this  difference  in  rates 
by  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain  you  have  marketed 
during  the  past  year,  and^you  will  see  how  much  this 
increased  freight  rate  has 'cost  you.  It  will  give  your 
letter  a  personal  touch,  and  will  be  very  interesting 
to  you.  Have  the  manager  figure  up  the  amount  of 
grain  the  whole  company  has  shipped,  and  see  what 
the  increase  meant  in  your  town.) 


surplus  price  depends  upon  the  exportable  surplus  of 
other  countries,  and  on  the  consumption  of  the  im- 
porting countries.^ 

In  order  to  get  this  information,  in  order  that  the 
60%  of  the  American  population  who  are  dependent 
upon  agriculture  for  sustenance  may  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  be  in  the  best  position  to  gage 
the  planting  of  their  crops  and  the  sale  after  harvest, 
it  is  important  that  the  foreign  information  on  crop 
conditions,  financial  conditions,  consumption,  available 
supplies  and  prospective  yield  be  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

We  have  in  all  our  foreign  cities  an  American  Con- 
sular office.  These  consular  attaches  have  not  been 
giving  information  of  value  to  the  American  farmer 
although  their  salaries  are  paid  in  part  by  these  farm- 
ers. 

The  Cummins-Young  Bill  provides  for  the  placing 
of  agricultural  experts  in  eight  different  districts  of 
the  world  to  cable  or  write  information  that  will  in 
their  judgment  affect  farm  product  prices  in  Amer- 
ica. They  will  work  in  conjunction  with  our  foreign 
offices.  This  information,  daily,  in  conjunction  with 
the  statistics  compiled  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  and  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, will  place  the  American  farmer  in  position  to 
know  what  he  is  doing,  not  only  when  he  plants  but 
when  he  sells.  » 

This  is  a  service,  as  before  stated,  which  American 
Commerce  is  now  receiving.  It  is  a  service  which  will 
cost  little  but  will  be  of  tremendous  value. 

For  the  good  of  American  Agriculture,  the  basic 
industry  of  America,  pass  the  Cummins- Young  Bill. 


PASS  THE  CUMMINS-YOUNG  BILL 

One  of  the  reasons  why  farmers  held  wheat  last 
fall  for  $3.00  was  that  they  believed  that  the  supply 
and  demand  conditions  would  send  it  up  to  $3.00. 
Like  all  other  manufacturers  they  were  for  as  high 
a  price  as  possible  as  they  are  in  business  for  money. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  wheat  did  not  go  to  $3.00, 
as  explained  in  previous  articles,  was  that  European 
buyers  did  not  have  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
it.  But  the  farmer's  information  was  not  complete 
enough  so  that  he  knew  actual  conditions  in  European 
countries. 

Commercial  attaches  in  the  American  consular  of- 
fices send  daily  cables  and  other  information  show- 
ing conditions  of  foreign  business.  This  service  is  not 
extended  to  Agriculture. 

We  recently  asked  our  crop  expert  to  compile  a 
chart  showing  by  hemispheres  the  prospective  world 
yield,  carry  over,  daily  and  annual  consumption,  avail- 
able supplies,  and  prospective  yield  with  the  months 
of  harvest.  By  keeping  this  chart  constantly  cor- 
rected we  would  be  able  to  inform  our  readers  of  the 
actual  conditions  so  far  as  supply  and  demand  are  con- 
cerned, of  the  world's  food  supply.  But  after  a  care- 
ful canvas  of  the  situation  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  foreign  cables  are  not  of  enough  re- 
liability to  make  this  table  of  real  practical  benefit. 

60%  of  American  exports  are  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  price  that  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
grain  depends  entirely  upon  the  price  that  he  can 
receive  for  his  exportable  surplus.    That  exportable 


JOG  ON,  JEHOSAPHAT 

(By  W.  H.  Stark,  President  Luther  &  Moore  Lumber  Co., 
Orange,  Tex.) 
Road  gets  rougher  every  mile;  (cluck) 
Jog  on,  Jehosaphat,  an'  show  some  style. 
Mule's  gone  lame  an'  the  hens  won't  lay; 
Corn's  way  down  an'  wheat  don't  pay; 
Hogs  no  better,  steers  too  cheap; 
Cows  quit  milking,  meat  won't  keep; 
Oats  all  heated,  spuds  all  froze; 
Fruit  crop's  busted,  wind  still  blows; 
Sheep  seem  puny,  an'  I'll  be  durned 
Rye  field's  flooded  an'  the  haystack's  burned 
Looks  some  gloomy,  I'll  admit — (cluck) 
Jog  on,  Jehosaphat,  we  ain't  down  yit. 

Coal's  in  high  an'  crops  in  low; 
Rail  rates  doubled,  got  no  show; 
Money's  tighter,  morals  loose; 
Bound  to  git  us — what's  the  use; 
Sun's  not  shinin'  as  it  should; 
Moon  ain't  lightin'  like  it  could; 
Air  seems  heavy,  water  punk; 
Tests  yer  mettle;  shows  yer  spunk; 
No  use  stoppin'  to  debate — (cluck) 
Jog  on,  Jehosaphat,  it's  getting  late. 

Wheels  all  wobble;  axle's  bent; 
Dashboard's  broken,  top  all  rent; 
One  shaft  splintered,  t'other  sags; 
Seat's  all  busted,  end-gate  drags; 
May  hang  t'gether — b'lieve  it  will; 
Careful  drivin'U  make  it  still; 
Trot — gosh  ding  ye — that's  the  stuff, 
Old  trap's  movin'  right  good  speed — 
(Cluck)  Jog  on,  Jehosaphat, 
You're  some  old  steed. 

Road's  smothed  out  'til  it  don't  seem  true— (cluck) 
Jog  on,  Jehosaphat,  you  pulled  us  through. 

Manufacturers'  Record,  March  17,  1921. 


Canadian  Northern  Railway  Elevators,  Port  Arthur,  built  with  Glazed  Hollow  Tile. 


Time  Tested 


UP  AT  PORT  ARTHUR,  Canada,  stands  one  of  the  largest  grain 
elevator  plants  on  the  continent,  the  property  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway.  For  nearly  20  years  it  has  been  buffeted  by  fierce  storms 
and  subjected  to  intense  Northern  cold.  Millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
have  passed  through  it  yearly,  en  route  to  Europe. 


When  an  extension  was  decided  upon 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  again 
selected  Natco  Hollow  Tile  because  it  had 
stood  the  test  of  time.  The  illustration 
above  shows  the  Natco  addition  under  way. 

Present-day  Natco  Channel  Silo  Tile  is 
even  superior  in  design  to  the  style  origin- 
ally used  by  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way.   The  double  shell  insures  the  utmost 


in  strength  and  durability.  The  extra  large 
channels  provide  wide  and  deep  beds  for 
mortar.  The  tough  steel  reinforcing  is 
doubled  in  the  bottom  courses  where  the 
pressure  is  greatest.  The  glazed  surfaces 
absolutely  exclude  moisture.  A  still-air 
chamber  in  eVery  tile  insulates  against  sud- 
den temperature  changes. 

Natco  Grain  Bins  are  fire-safe,  require  no 
repairs  and  last  for  generations. 


National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

1252  Fulton  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories  assure  a  wide  and  economical  distribution 
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Easy  Now  to  Rid 
Your  Farm  of  Rats 


Wonderful  Discovery  by  Noted  Scien- 
tist Kills  Every  Rat  Within  a 
Week's  Time— Not  a  Poison 


Rats  cost  farmers  over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  through  the 
destruction  of  grain,  poultry  and 
buildings.  Farmers  need  no  longer 
suffer  this  loss  because  they  can  now 
kill  off  all  the  rats  on  their  farm  in 
less  than  a  week's  time.  This  is  pos- 
sible through  the  remarkable  discov- 
ery of  E.  R.  Alexander,  a  Kansas  City 
chemist,  who  has  perfected  a  virus 
which  kills  rats,  mice  and  gophers  as 
though  by  magic.  This  product  is  not 
a  poison — it  can  be  eaten  by  human 
beings  or  any  animal  on  the  farm  as 
safely  as  their  regular  food,  but  means 
quick,  sure  death  to  rats. 


This  wonderful  rat  virus,  which  is 
known  as  Alexander  Rat-Killer,  is 
merely  mixed  with  bread  or  meat 
scraps  and  placed  where  rats,  mice  or 
gophers  can  get  to  it.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  a  rat  has  eaten  Alexander 
Rat-Killer,  he  gets  a  high  fever  and 
suffers  a  terrible  thirst.  He  leaves  the 
barns  and  nesting  holes  and  goes  to 
the  open  fields  in  search  of  pure  air 
and  running  water.  Rats  and  mice  af- 
fected always  die  away  from  the  barns 
and  houses,  so  there  is  no  odor. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  one  rat 
affects  others  and  soon  the  whole  col- 
ony leaves  the  buildings  and  dies.  And 
though  this  virus  is  absolutely  deadly 
to  rats— chickens,  hogs,  cattle  or  any 
farm  animal  can  eat  it  and  not  be 
affected  at  all. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Alexander  that 
Alexander  Rat-Killer  will  kill  every 
rat  on  your  farm  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  that  he  offers  to  send,  as  an  in- 
troductory offer,  a  regular  $2.00  tube 
for  only  $1.00.  Give  it  according  to 
directions,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a 
week's  time  you  are  able  to  discover 
any  rats,  mice  or  gophers  on  your 
farm,  your  money  will  be  refunded.  A 
big  Kansas  City  bank  guarantees  that 
Mr.  Alexander  is  reliable  and  will  do 
as  he  says. 

Send  NO  MONEY.  Just  write  to 
E.  R.  Alexander,  Alexander  Labora- 
tories, 176  Gateway  Station,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  .the  tube  will  be  mailed 
at  once.  When  it  arrives,  pay  the 
postman  only  one  dollar  and  postage 
on  the  guarantee  that  if  not  absolutely 
satisfactory  your  money  will  be  re- 
turned without  question.  Write  to- 
day— a  postcard  will  do — and  stop 
your  rat  losses  now. 


OKLAHOMA  HAS  A 
DEBATE 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

the  nucleus  and  from  it  we  will  take 
up  collective  buying  of  coal,  flour, 
twine,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  district. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  state 
having  co-operative  companies  have 
all  their  districts  well  organized.  It 
is  an  excellent  link  between  the  local 
companies  and  the  State  Association. 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  good 
that  can  be  accomplished  through  well 
organized  district  associations.  The 


Grain,  grain  everywhere  and  not  a 
dollar  to  buy  it  with,  is  the  usual  com- 
plaint of  altogether  too  many  farmers 
elevator  companies. 

It  is  not  rubbing  it  in,  but  a  fact  well 
known,  that  most  farmers  elevators 
started  in  business  with  just  enough 
money  to  purchase  the  necessary 
buildings  and  leave  a  very  few  dollars 
over  (and  sometimes  a  good  big  debt 
over)  with  which  to  start  in  buying 
grain  and  doing  business. 

Most  of  the  companies  have  learned 
through  past  experience  that  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  build  up  a  reserve  at 
the  elevator  to  save  interest  at  the 
bank  and  to  take  care  of  the  years 
when  losses  come,  such  as  inevitably 
do  in  any  line  of  business. 

Many  farmers  do  not  know  that 
banks  are  limited  in  their  loanings  to 
a  company  and  that  the  elevator  can- 
not always  borrow  even  up  to  the 
limit  of  its  worth  and  ;-tay  within 
legal  bounds,  although  it  :s  done  very 
frequently  by  friendly  bankers.  In 
most  cases,  when  a  loan  is  negotiated 
from  the  bank,  the  directors  of  the 
elevators  are  required  by  the  bank  to 
sign  the  note.  Inasmuch  as  the  di- 
rectors have  no  more  interest  in  the 
company  than  the  stockholders,  this 
is  certainly  unfair  to  them  to  stand  the 
burden  of  financing  the  marketing  of 
the  other  farmers'  grain. 

The  Sycamore  Illinois  Farmers' 
Elevator  Company  is  one  which  has 
solved  this  problem  of  getting  the 
money  and  spreading  the  responsibil- 
ity out  over  all  of  the  farmers  with- 
out hurting  any  of  them. 

How  Sycamore  Does 

Mr.  Clare  Bishop  says,  "One  day 
while  looking  over  a  Government 
bulletin,  we  noticed  an  article  along 
the  lines  which  we  have  been  develop- 
ing. We  went  a  few  steps  further, 
however,  and  think  that  we  improved 
the  suggestion.  We  also  knew  that 
many  farmers  who  were  stockholders 
in  the  company  had  money  that  was 
drawing  only  a  small  interest  at  the 
most,  in  the  bank  and  that  they  would 
loan  this  money  to  the  elevator  com- 
pany if  it  was  presented  to  them  in 
the  proper  manner. 

We  called  a  stockholders  meeting, 
put  the  proposition  squarely  _  up  to 
them  as  to  the  financing  of  their  com- 
pany and  $25,000  worth  of  patrons 
notes  were  signed  before  the  meeting 
adjourned.  Since  then  every  stock- 
holder has  signed  a  note  to  the 
amount  of  stock  he  holds  in  the  com- 
pany, until  today  $70,000  ( worth  of 
notes  have  been  signed  up." 

The  note  which  the  farmer  signs 
reads  as  follows:  t 
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boundaries  of  our  district  is  fixed  by 
railroad  points.  There  should  be  one 
rather  centrally  located  point  and  the 
companies  radiating  from  that  point 
should  constitute  one  district.  How- 
ever, several  things  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  fixing  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  the  district.  I  believe  that 
no  fast  rule  will  apply  but  each  local- 
ity will  be  forced  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails to  suit  their  own  particular  needs. 
But  every  state  should  be  properly 
divided  into  districts  and  the  state  of- 
ficers should  see  that  they  get  started. 
After  thev  are  once  started  you  cannot 
stop  them.— LLOYD  LAUGHLIN, 
Sec'y.  Northwest  District  Co-operative 
Association. 
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I  STOCKHOLDERS  AND  PATRONS  I 
1  NOTE 

Sycamore,  111  19...  = 

=  ON  DEMAND,  FOR  VALUE  RE-  = 
I  CEIVED.  I  PROMISE  TO  PAY  TO  1 
I     THE  Sycamore  Farmers  Company,  or  = 

I     order   Dollars,  ($  )  1 

|     Without  interest. 

1     P.  O.  Address  '   = 

|  Sign...   | 

iiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiimiiiiniiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif; 

For  this  he  receives  a  receipt  which 
specifically  states  that  in  case  he  is 
ever  called  upon  to  pay  this  note,  the 
elevator  company  will  not  pay  any 
dividends  until  the  note  is  paid  back 
and  the  farmer  will  receive  7  per  cent 
on  his  loan.  Seven  percent  is  much 
better  than  4  per  cent  from  the  bank,  is 
it  not?  The  receipt  he  gets  from  the 
elevator  company  reads  as  follows: 
Receipt 

STOCKHOLDERS  AND  PATRONS 
NOTE 

Sycamore,  III.,  19... 

On  Demand,  For  Value  Received,  I 
promise  to  pay  to  the  SYCAMORE 

FARMERS  CO.,  or  order  

 Dollars  ($  ) 

Without  interest. 

P.  O.  Address  

Sign  

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  a 
note  this  day  executed  by  and  re- 
ceived from  (Mr.  Doe)  

The  foregoing  note  was  executed  and 
delivered  by  said... Mr.  Doe... to  the 
Sycamore  Farmers  Co.  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  enabling  said  Sycamore  Farm- 
ers Co.  to  obtain  the  necessary  credit 
for  its  business  and  the  sole  consid- 
eration received  by  the  maker  of  said 
note  is  the  benefit  he  receives  as  a 
stockholder  or  patron  of  the  company 
by  extending  the  credit  of  the  Syca- 
more Farmers  Co. 

In  consideration  of  receiving  this 
note  as  aforesaid  from  said .  .  Mr.  Doe .  . 
the  Sycamore  Farmers  Co.  agrees  to 
refund  to  said..  Mr.  Doe.,  any  amount 
that  said.. Mr.  Doe.. may  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  required'  to  pay  on  said 
note,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven 
(7)  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the  time 
of  such  payment  by  said. .  .Mr.  Doe. . . 
until  paid  by  said  Sycamore  Farmers 
Co. 

The  Sycamore  Farmers  Co.  further 
agrees  that  it  shall  not  declare  or  pay 
any  dividend  while  it  is  in  arrears  rfi 
refunding  to... Mr.  Doe... as  provided 
in  the  last  preceding  clause,  any 
amount  which  he  may  have  been  re- 

C0URTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


Getting  the  Money 


quired  to  pay  on  said  note. 

The  Sycamore  Farmers  Co.  further 
agrees  that  said  note  shall  be  can- 
celled and  surrendered  the  maker  there- 
of on  or  before  five  years  from  this 
date. 

SYCAMORE  FARMERS  CO 
By  

Attest:  President.  - 

Secretary. 

Mr.  George  A.  Fox,  president  of  the 
company  says,  "This  note  is  used  as 
collateral  security  and  becomes  due 
only  when  the  Sycamore  Farmers 
Company  is  in  default  of  payment  for 
obligations  secured  by  the  collateral 
note,  or  in  other  words,  when  we  owe 
Dills  and  do  not  have  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  them,  which  is  very  sel- 
dom, the  farmer  would  be  called  upon 
to  pay  his  note,  which  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  only  equal  to  his  stock  in 
the  company  and  on  which  he  would 
receive  7  percent  interest." 

The  fixed  assets  of  the  Sycamore 
farmers  Company,  according  to  the 
audit  of  the  American  Co-operative 
Auditing  Association,  June  30  1920 
were  $31,550.93.  The  resources  on 
that  date  were,  $181,211.26  against 
which  were  a  capital  stock  of  $63,900 
w-.uglnei;al  accounts  of  $106,634.36.' 
With  fixed  assets  of  $31,550.93  and  the 
notes  drawn  by  each  individual  farmer 
for  a  total  of  $70,000,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  credit  of  the  company  outside 

Sinnnnn  ™er  resources  was  over 
*iuu,WU  The  company  now  has  out- 
standing stock  of  around  $85,000. 

The  company  was  desirous  of  bor- 
rowing $60,000  with  which  to  run  their 
^'^SS-  taking  these  notes  for 
$70,000  to  the  trustee  bank  they  made 
a  trust  agreement  whereby  this  bank 
underwrote  notes  on  the  company  to 
the,  a"iount  of  $60,000  in  notes  of  $500 
and  $1,000  denominations.  Twenty  of 
Viese  notes  become  payable  Nov.  1, 
inof  twenty  become  payable  Nov.  1 
1924  and  forty,  $1,000  notes,  become 
payable  Nov.  1,  1925.  It  is  agreed 
that  they  can  be  called  in  upon  any 
date  on  which  interest  falls,  due  prior 
to  that  time  upon  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  all  accured  interest  to- 
gether with  a  premium  of  2]/2  percent 
provided  that  notice  that  intention  to 
redeem  these  notes  is  given  by  the 
bank  thirty  days  prior  to  date,  fixed 
tor  redemption. 

The  notes  are  safe  and  somewhat 
similiar  to  the  government  bonds 
which  every  farmer  purchased  during 
the  war.  They  bear  interest  at  6  per- 
cent, payable  every  six  months  A 
little  coupon  is  attached  to  the  note 
which  reads,  for  instance  "On  the  first 
day  of  May,  1921,  The  Sycamore 
£iacrS,ers  ComPany  will  pay  to  bearer, 
|15.00  in  gold  coin  of  the  United 
Mates  of  America  at  Pierce  Trust  and 
Saving  Bank,  Sycamore,  111.,  being  in- 
terest due  that  date  on  its  collateral 
trust  No.   ." 

These  6  percent  collateral  trust 
notes  are  then  sold  to  any  farmer  with 
money  to  invest,  or  to  any  other  per- 
son desiring  to  purchase  them.  They 
are  backed  up  by  over  $100,000  se- 
curity and  are  excellent  investment  for 
anyone. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  any 
farmer  wiH  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
note  that  he  signs  to  the  company. 
This  would  only  be  called  in  case  the 
company  had  an  exceedingly  heavy 
loss.  It  takes  the  responsibility  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  directors  of  the 
elevator  company  and  distributes  it 
co-operatively  among  the  farmers  who 
will  be  benefited  and  it  provides  cash 
for  the  company  to  do  business. 

The  plan  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


The  workless  way  of 
salting  stock 

You  save  yourself  time,  trouble  and  money  by 
using  Morton  Block  Salt. 

To  provide  stock  with  the  daily  salt  supply  so 
necessary  to  their  health  you  merely  drop  a  few 
of  these  compact  50 -lb.  blocks  in  the  pasture 
occasionally. 

They  remain  there  with  practically  no  disintegra- 
tion from  the  weather;  can't  be  trampled -no 
waste  at  all. 

Though  formed  under  enormous  pressure,  the 
salt  is  so  fine  and  pure  that  it  dobs  not  cut  or 
irritate  the  tongues  of  animals. 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 

Morton  Block 

Salt 
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AS  THE  EDITORS  VIE  W  IT 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

pelled  to  disband  and  reorganize  under  some  other 
law. 

Such  propaganda  as  that  is  certainly  in  the 
chart  class. 

****** 

From  discussions  that  we  have  had  with  farm- 
ers elevators  officials,  we  find  that  in  the  grain  belt 
they  are  opposed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to 
signing  contracts,  but  that  each  and  every  one  is 
strong  for  establishing  a  farmers  commission  com- 
pany on  every  grain  exchange  in  the  country  for 
handling  the  products  of  the  farmer  in  the  terminal 
markets  and  for  export  just  as  the  farmers  eleva- 
tor handles  it  at  local  stations.  The  plan  of  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  includes  that. 

This  publication  is  entirely  too  serious  and  we 
know  it,  just  as  well  as  you  do.  We  leave  out  the 
ranting  and  raving  and  leave  that  to  the  other 
sheets.  We  do  not  sit  up  on  our  hind  legs  and 
howl  for  the  moon  to  come  down  to  us,  but  try 
to  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  point  out  the 
practical  things  to  do.  We  are  not  always  right 
and  we  know  it,  but  we  still  believe  in  what  we 
have  preached  for  the  last  many  years,  namely: 
1.  A  farmers  elevator  at  every  local  point  where 
'farmers  desire  it.  2.  Farmers  Terminal  Commis- 
sion companies  with  proper  terminal  elevator  facili- 
ties and  exporting  corporations  or  connections.  3. 
The  hest  market  information  service  possible,  to 
gather  information  that  will  effect  farm  product 
prices.  4.  Proper  financial  institutions  to  finance 
co-operative  marketing  and  using  Illinois  money 
first  to  finance  Illinois  marketing  with  all  the  other 
states  the  same.  5.  State  and  national  wholesale 
purchasing  associations  for  collective  purchasing 
of  farm  supplies. 

All  of  these  ideas  are  incorporated  in  the  plan  of 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  and  the  opportunity  is 
given  in  this  plan  to  pool  by  those  who  desire  to 
pool  and  those  who  do  not  desire  to  pool  need  not 
do  so,  but  can  handle  their  business  identically  as 
it  is  now  handled. 


THE  LANTZ  BILLS 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
and  demonstrated  how  easy  it  is  for  the  farmers  to 
become  so  radical  that  they  defeat  their  own  ends. 

This  fight  in  Illinois  demonstrates  that  human 
'nature  is  about  the  same  everywhere.  I  explained 
•and  believed  that  the  apparent  revolution  in  the 
Northwest  was  due  to  a  burdened  condition  of  ag- 
riculture resulting  from  the  control  of  the  banks 
and  the  railroads  and  the  mills  and  the  terminal 
markets  by  unfriendly  interests.  I  believe  then 
that  the  farmers  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  were  too  well 
to  do  financially,  too  prosperous  to  ever  become 
really  revolutionary  or  radical.  I  thought  that  they 
would  improve  conditions  in  this  territory  by  a 
slower,  a  more  revolutionary  process. 

HISTORY  REPEATS  IN  ILLINOIS 

Now  it  appears  that  history  is  repeating  itself 
in  Illinois  and  I  am  more  at  sea  than  I  have  been 
at  any  time,  it  seems  to  me. 

So  long  as  the  farmers  were  united  my  position 
was  clear.  At  least,  editorially  speaking.  This 
publication  belongs  to  the  farmers  and  if  the 
Farmer  Grain  Dealers  of  Illinois  stand  for  any  par- 
ticular thing  whether  it  shall  be  a  new  law,  the 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


privilege  of  having  a  co-operative  commission  firm 
on  the  Board  of  Trade  or  even  for  the  more  radi- 
cal step  of  closing  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  would 
determine  our  policy.  In  other  words,  the  editor- 
ial policy  of  these  publications  is  made  by  the  Farmer 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Illinois  in  Illinois,  by 
the  Farmer  Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Iowa,  in 
Iowa,  by  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
South  Dakota,  in  South  Dakota,  and  so  in  all  of  the 
other  states. 

Now  the  farmers  and  especially  the  managers  of 
farmers  elevators  who  I  consider  the  most  prac- 
tical grain  men  in  the  state  from  a  merchandising 
standpoint,  are  so  thoroughly  divided  that  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  take  a  definite  stand  for  or  against 
the  Lantz  Bills. 

DANGEROUS  FEATURES  OF  BILLS 

The  Lantz  bill  has  in  it  one  element  of  danger 
because  it  turns  over  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  power  to  decide  the  policy  and  even 
the  acts  of  grain  merchants  and  does  not  define 
what  their  duties  shall  be  nor  what  is  meant  by 
a  legitimate  deal. 

Illinois  politics  is  very  bad  at  this  particular 
moment  and  always  had  in  it  a  certain  amount  of 
rottenness.  Sometimes  we  have  had  Lorimerism, 
jackpots,  deadlocks  and  other  methods  of  law  mak- 
ing as  well  as  political  appointments  of  doubtful 
integrity.  We  will  have  the  same  conditions  in  the 
future  and  it  might  easily  work  out  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  not  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  but  rather  for 
the  best  interests  of  those  who  control  the  policies 
of  the  state. 

Chicago  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  always  in 
Illinois.  There  are  three  million  people  in  Chi- 
cage  now  and  at  the  present  rate  of  development 
we  may  easily  expect  ten  millions  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  other  bill  which  limits  future  trading  has  a 
tendency  to  place  the  control  of  our  grain  markets 
in  the  hands  of  large  operators.  It  seems  to  me 
that  until  such  time  as  the  farmers  have  an  or- 
ganization of  their  own  large  enough  to  be  a  real 
factor  in  merchandising  at  the  local  station  that  it 
is  very  doubtful  what  benefit,  if  any,  will  come 
to  them  by  its  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  evils  in  the  grain  marketing  system  which 
ought  to  be  corrected  and  which  it  would  seem 
from  past  history  will  hardly  be  corrected  by  the 
Grain  Exchanges.  Taking  these  and  similar  facts 
into  consideration  it  is  not  easy  for  one  who_  is 
earnestly  and  sincerely  working  to  better  farming 
conditions  to  give  positive  advice  on  the  subject. 

Ten  years  ago  this  would  have  been  very  ea'sy 
for  me.  At  that  time  I  thought  I  knew.  The 
longer  I  am  in  this  work  the  less  I  seem  to  be  able 
to  make  statements  of  positive  benefits  to  come 
from  new  and  untried  methods.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  these  improvements  ought  to 
be  brought  about  by  peaceful  methods.  Men  en- 
gaged in  the  grain  business  should  be  able  to  sit 
down  together  and  talk  things  through.  The  trou- 
ble has  been  in  the  past  that  the  Exchanges  are 
too  short-sighted  or  too  superior  to  give  honest  and 
fair  consideration  to  the  farmers'  interests.  The 
farmer  has  never  gotten  full  relief  by  co-operation 
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GETTING  THE  MONEY 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

big  bond  issues  offered  by  the  big  cor- 
porations of  the  country. 

It  gives  the  company  money  and 
distributes  the  risk  evenly  throughout 
the  community  and  gives  the  farmers 
an  excellent  investment. 

Some  Company  at  Sycamore. 

This  Sycamore  company  is  a  won- 
derfully progressive  company, 
although"  it  is  a  brand  new  company. 
In  Clare  Bishop,  it  has  one  of  the 
best  managers  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 
In  George  Fox  it  has  a  president 
whose  ability  has  been  recognized 
by  his  election  to  the  treasureship 
and  head  of  the  finance  department  of 
the  Illinois  Agriculture  Association. 

Their  First  Years  Business. 

But  the  ability  of  this  company  does 
not  stop  with  those  two  officials. 
They  have  stations  at  three  different 
points  out  from  Sycamore.  They  did 
$60,960  worth  of  livestock  business 
last  year,  purchased  80,249  bushels  of 
wheat,  43,544  bushels  of  oats,  12,031 
bushels  of  rye,  13,870  bushels  of  bar- 
ley, 38,913  bushels  of  corn  and  sold 
over  $15,000  worth  of  farm  machinery, 
$4,320  of  twine,  $733.93  salt,  $50,182 
lumber,  $34,228  fuel,  $4,259.66  of  tile, 
$1,089  of  paint,  $12,510  of  produce, 
$2,563  of  oil,  $1,404  of  tires,  $10,296  of 
cement,  $58,674  of  feed,  and  all  of  this 
during  the  first  year  of  their  business, 
They  made  a  profit  in  their  first  fiscal 
year  of  over  $9,000  and  just  between 
you  and  me,  they  doubled  that  profit 
during  this  past  year,  the  hardest  year 
of  business  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

We  are  going  to  reserve  for  another 
story,  their  building  operations,  but 
just  to  show  you  what,  those  farmers 
around  Sycamore  can  do,  we  will  just 
drop  the  hint  of  that  story  by  stating 
that  in  order  to  reduce  expenses  the 
farmers  of  Sycamore  dropped  their 
business  for  a  day,  came  to  the  com- 
pany where  they  were  building  tre- 
mendously big  new  lumber  sheds, 
warehouses,  offices,  etc.,  and  those 
farmers  got  down  on  the  board  and 
mixed  concrete.  You  do  not  know 
what  work  is  until  you  have  mixed 
concrete  on  the  board  with  a  shovel. 
Even  the  preacher  came  down  and 
handled  a  shovel. 


Father,  did  you  ever  get  licked  when 
you  were  a  boy? 
Dad : — Surely. 
Then  why  try  it  on  me? 


She — What's  the  score? 
Jim — Nothing  to  nothing. 
She — Oh,  goody,  we  haven't  missed 
a  thing. 


Pat — Have  you  corns,  Mike? 
Mike — Yes,  on  the  soles  of  my  feet. 
Pat — That's  one  consolation,  no  one 
can  step  on  them  but  yourself. 


Provide  Storage  for 
the  Coming  Crop 

Prompt  action  is  necessary  to  have  con- 
struction completed  in  time  for  storing 
what  promises  to  be  a  heavy  crop. 

Not  Obliged  to  Sell  Cheap 

Storage,  and  storage  only,  enables  the 
grower  to  save  the  full  worth  of  his  grain, 
wait  for  favorable  market  arid  choose  his 
own  time  for  selling. 

As  much  as  20%  to  25%  of  the  1920 
crop  is  still  held  back  in  some  territories. 

Where  will  the  new  crop  be  stored  to 
avoid  having  to  sell  immediately,  regard- 
less of  price. 


Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operativo  Union, 
Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 
Build  Now  With  Dickey  Glazed  Blocks 
and  be  assured  that  the  grain  stored  will  be  kept  in 
first  class  condition  until  it  is  marketed. 
Rapid    Construction  —  No    Repairs,    Painting,  Water- 
proofing or  Rebuilding. 

Climate,  weather,  moisture  and  vermin  are  all  resisted 
by  Dickey  Glazed  Blocks. 

Four  walls  and  three  vertical  air  spaces  insulate  and 
produce  even  temperature.  ' 

W.    S.    DICKEY   CLAY   MFG.  CO. 

201  New  York  Life  Bldgs., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
MACOMB,  ILL.  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Manufacturers — Sewer  Pipe,  Farm  Drain  Tile,  Well  Linings,  Farm  Septic  Tanks, 
Glazed  Tile  Silos,  Building  Blocks. 


LIGHTNING 


Has  caused  501  FIRE  LOSSES  during  the  past  eleven 
years  on  UNPROTECTED  RISKS  insured  by  the  ten 
Mill  &  Elevator  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  main- 
taining this  bureau. 

That  part  of  the  LOSS  covered  by  insurance  amounted 
to  nearly  $1,000,000. 

NOT  ONE  LOSS  has  been  reported  on  a  building  having 
APPROVED  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION.  The  in- 
surance saving  on  your  elevator  or  warehouse  makes 
the  protection  of  your  property  a  sound  business  propo- 
sition. 

Ask  for  Standards  and  Specifications 

MUTUAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU 

Pelouze  Bids.,         230  East  Ohio  St.,         Chicago,  Dl. 

Formerly  Oxford,  Michigan 


Farmers  Co-operative  Commission  Company 


WICHITA,  KANS. 


Established  1915 
Offices  at 


HUTCHINSON,  KANS. 


A  farmers'  company,  strictly  co-operative.    Built,  not  from  the  top  down,  but  from  the  ground  up. 

62  COMPANIES  85  ELEVATORS 

On  the  Santa  Fe,  Rock  Island,  Missouri  Pacific,  Wichita  Northwestern,  Orient  and  Frisco. 
Consignments  our  specialty,  but  we  always  have  a  track  bid. 
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Lay  Plans  for  Live  Stock  Marketing 


The  Committee  of  Fifteen,  which 
was  appointed  at  the  request  of  vari- 
ous marketing  associations  by  J.  R. 
Howard,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has  recom- 
mended that  co-operative  livestock 
commission  companies  owned  and 
controlled  by  live  stock  producers  be 
established  at  the  leading  markets  as 
is  practicable  and  where  conditions 
warrant. 

In  its  report  the  Committee  says 
it  makes  this  recommendation  believ- 
ing that  these  companies  will  not  re- 
place the  present  live  stock  commis- 
sion companies.  In  fact  they  say  they 
do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  de- 
sirable. They  make  no  provisions 
that  the  live  stock  shipper  shall  be 
forced  to  consign  to  his  own  commis- 
sion company  and  leave  it  to  his  op- 
tion, but  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  their  own  commission  companies 
they  recommend  the  establishment  of 
these  companies. 

The  Committee  makes  this  recom- 
mendation believing  that: 

1 —  It  is  desirable  for  the  live  stock 
producers  to  control  as 
far   as   practicable  the 
marketing  of  their  live- 
stock. 

2—  The  livestock  pro- 
ducers will  never  fully 
understand,  as  they 
should  understand,  how 
to  produce  intelligently 
and  profitably,  to  meet 
the  market  require- 
ments or  market  prac- 
tice that  is  in  their  in- 
terests or  against  their 
interests  until  they 
maintain  selling  agen- 
c  i  e  s  completely  c  o  n- 
trolled  by  themselves. 

3 —  T  h  e  maintenance 
of  such  companies  at 
the  various  markets 
may  have  a  tendency  to 
eliminate  inefficient 
commission  companies 
operating  on  these  mar- 
kets. The  result  is  desirable  and  nec- 
essary to  bring  about  greater  economy 
in  marketing. 

4 —  With  the  growth  of  the  shipping 
association  movement  there  is  much 
need  for  more  attention  being  given  to 
the  advantageous  handling  of  co- 
operative shipments,  and  this  can  best 
be  done  by  selling  agencies  which  are 
in  full  sympathy  with  them. 

5 —  The  increase  of  these  co-opera- 
tive shipments  creates  new  marketing 
problems  which  require  study  and  pa- 
tience to  solve.  There  is  evidence  of 
inefficiency  in  the  handling  of  these 
shipments  both  in  the  country  and  at 
the  market.  Constructive  criticism  of 
the  methods  of  co-operative  shipping 
associations  will  come  most  effectively 
from  selling  agencies  controlled  by 
producers  who  now  control  the  ship- 
ping associations. 

6 —  With  the  insistent  and  wide- 
spread demand  for  the  formation  of 
producers'  livestock  commission  com- 
panies there  will  be  large  patronage 
from  the  start  without  the  necessity 
of  expensive  advertising.^  soliciting, 
and  promotional  work  which  contrib- 
utes largely  to  the  expense  of  mar- 
keting livestock.  Large  patronage  will 
bring  about  economy  in  marketing. 

7 —  Efficiently  conducted  producers' 
livestock  commissions  have  demon- 
strated that  a  considerable  saving  in 
marketing  expense  is  possible. 

8—  Salesmanship  is  a  crucial  test  of 


the  livestock  commission  business.  No 
commission  company  has  cornered 
good  salesmen.  Our  investigations 
show  that  if  co-operative  livestock 
commission  companies  are  properly 
organized  and  efficiently  managed, 
they  render  highly  satisfactory  service, 
of  care  in  entrusting  the  selling  to 
capable  men,  the  assurance  from  buy- 
ers  that  they  will  not  discriminate 
In  this  connection  this  committee 
cannot  in  justice  to  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers of  the  country  fail  to  give 
voice  to  a  growing  feeling  among  the 
livestock  producers  that  hostility  to 
livestock  commission  companies  own- 
ed and  controlled  by  livestock  pro- 
ducers is  to  be  deeply  regretted. 

If  the  present  system  is  better  and 
more  efficient  this  fact  cannot  and 
never  will  be  so  recognized  until  the 
producers  who  wish  to  do  so  have  had 
a  fair  and  equal  chance  to  test  out 
selling  agencies  owned  and  controlled 
by  themselves. 

Producers'  livestock  commission 
companies  are  entitled  to  and  will  in- 
sist on  having  an  opportunity  of  oper- 
ating on  the  market  without  existing 


Martin    Sar,    Pres.   Iowa   Federation  of   Co-operative  Livestock 
Snippers,  and  C.  E.  Nourse,  Professor  at  Ames 


handicaps  and  we  will  pledge  our  sup- 
port to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end. 

With  the  extension  and  perfection 
of  co-operative  marketing  agencies  at 
the  various  markets  and  the  exercise 
against  such  selling  agencies,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  ultimately  such  companies 
will  have  advantages  in  marketing  not 
now  available. 

We  further  recommend  that  the 
Farmers  Live  Stock  Marketing  Com- 
mittee of  15  authorize  the  sub-commit- 
tee  on  Co-operative  Marketing  to 
work  out  plans  for  producers'  live- 
stock commission  companies  as  well 
as  such  other  companies  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  handle  the  stocker  and 
feeder  trade. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution 
resulting  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Farmers'  Live  Stock  Committee  of  15 
the  final  report  of  the  committee  will 
be  submitted  to  a  general  livestock 
conference  to  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

The  Committee  further  recommend- 
ed that  a  general  reduction  on  live- 
stock rates  be  made  and  that  tne  free 
return  by  freight  be  continued.  They 
also  recommended  thai  animals  ship- 
ped for  show  purposes  by  express  be 
returned  free  of  charge. 
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LIVE  STOCK  SHIPPERS 
ASSOCIATIONS  DOING 
GOOD  WORK 

Two  years  ago  this  publishing 
house  seeing  the  success  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
believed  that  such  associations  of  .co- 
operative livestock  shippers  would  be 
very  necessary  before  livestock  mar- 
keting problems  could  be  solved.  We 
believed  in  the  power  of  organization 
and  believed  that  it  should  start  at 
the  local  stations  and  these  shipping 
associations  be  organized  into  state 
and  national  associations. 

We  spent  several  thousand  dollars 
in  spreading  this  belief  with  the  result 
that  shipping  associations  have  been 
started  in  several  different  states. 
These  associations  are  in  most  states 
now  co-operating  with  the  state  Farm 
Bureau  and  are  getting  very  desira'ble 
results. 

For  instance  in  Ohio  county  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  and  each 
month  these  associations  make  a  re- 
port to  their  state  association,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Farm  Bureau,  on 
the  amount  of  stock  shipped,  shrink- 
age, costs  of  shipping,  losses,  etc.  In 
this  way  statistics  are  compiled  show- 
ing various  costs  and  data  gathered, 
from  which  action  can  be  taken  to 
correct  mistakes  that  are  being  made. 

The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
also  secured  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  permits  the  extension  of  the 
time  that  livestock  may  stay  in  cars 
while  enroute  to  market.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  many  times  the  stock 
is  very  near  to  market  but  the  time 
limit  expires  and  the  railroads  are 
forced  to  unload  the  stock,  feed  and 
water  it  and  in  nearly  every  case  this 
results  in  many  dead  and  injured  ani- 
mals. 

This  law  has  been  passed  to  permit 
the  railroads  to  send  that  livestock  on 
in  to  market  without  unloading.  The 
Ohio  legislature  has  also  reduced  the 
minimum  on  hogs  from  17,000  pounds 
to  16,000  pounds,  which  will  result  in 
less  overcrowding  of  cars  and  this 
will  lower  the  number  of  crippled 
animals  in  shipping. 

Missouri  and  Illinois  are  co-opera- 
ting in  holding  Short  Courses  for 
managers  of  shipping  associations  at 
St.  Louis.  This  conference  will  be 
held  June  13th  and  14th  at  the 
Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  The  sub- 
jects up  for  discussion  are  accounting 
for  live  stock  shipping  associations, 
methods  of  marketing  livestock  at 
home,  grading,  etc.  The  idea  is  to 
spread  information  on  methods  of 
handling,  get  the  best  ideas  and  use 
them  everywhere. 

Last  year  Missouri  held  a  Short 
Course  at  which  the  managers  of  the 
associations  went  all  through  the 
Yards  and  found  out  just  how  the 
packers  handled  their  stock  from  the 
time  it  came  into  the  yards  until  it 
was  finally  sent  to  the  meat  markets. 

In  Iowa  the  Federation  of  Co- 
operative Live  Stock  Shippers  is  rec- 
ommending that  shipping  associations 
be.  incorporated  so  that  no  member 
can  be  held  liable  for  more  than  the 
amount  of  his  membership  fee.  It  will 
also  enable  the  associations  to  sue  and 
to  be  sued  and  will  make  it  a  real 
business  organization. 

The  cost  of  ^incorporation  is  only 
$7.00  and  the  'association  is  taking 
care  of  everything  from  the  time  the 
local  incorporation  papers  are  signed. 
They  also  provide  these  articles  of  in- 
corporation and  prepaTe  by-laws  for 
the  shipping  association. 


In  a  letter  in  which  he  outlines  this 
proposition  as  well  as  others,  Mr. 
Knute  Espe,  executive  secretary  of 
the  associations  says:  "The  county 
or  district  plan  for  co-operative  live- 
stock shipping  associations  is  becom- 
ing popular.  The  reason  for  such  a 
plan  is  o'bivous.  Sometimes  the  asso- 
ciations of  one  certain  district  find 
that  through  their  united  efforts  they 
can  take  care  of  some  of  the  local 
problems  more  easily,  such  as  reach- 
ing home  markets  that  have  been 
closed  to  them.  Another  thing,  they 
can  combat  competition  more  efficient- 
ly. Then  it  means  standardization, 
and  standardization  always  leads  to 
better  methods  and  consequently 
better  results.  A  big  saving  can  also 
be  made  in  the  buying  of  supplies 
through  a  district  association. 

Every  producers'  marketing  organi- 
zation which  has  really  gotten  control 
of  the  marketing  machinery  connected 
with  the  selling  of  its  particular  prod- 
uct uses  a  producer's  contract.  This 
is  used  by  the  United  Grain  Growers' 
of  Canada,  the  Citrus  Fruit  Growers, 
Raisin  and  Prune  Growers  and  other 
produce  associations  of  the  west  coast, 
as  well  as  the  Citrus  Fruit  Growers  of 
Florida.  Recently  the  United  States 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  and  the  Wool 
and  Fleece  Growers,  newly  organized, 
have  also  adopted  such  a  contract, 
having  noted  its  "benefits. 

Our  producer's  contract  is  an  agree- 
ment between  the  farmer  and  the  local 
shipping  association  whereby  the 
farmer  agrees  to  deliver  all  his  surplus 
live  stock  to  his  local  association  for 
shipment.  You  will  note  by  the  en- 
closed copy  that  there  are  provisions 
made  in  this  contract  which  protects 
the  farmer.  For  instance,  after  he  has 
had  stock  listed  with  the  manager  of  a 
certain  number  of  days  and  shipment 
has  not  been  made,  he  can  dispose  of 
same  as  he  sees  fit.  No  restrictions 
are  made  in  regard  to  selling  stockers 
and  feeders  or  the  disposition  of  live- 
stock between  farmers. 

It  is  most  important  that  this  pro- 
ducer's contract  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  mem'ber  of  every 
co-operative  livestock  shipping  asso- 
ciation and  that  it  is  understood 
thoroughly.  It  is  designed  to  get  rid 
of  the  floaters.  It  will  put  the  ship- 
ping associations  on  a  sound  basis.  It 
will  mean  guaranteed  sale,  a  volume 
of  business  and  bargaining  power. 

These  plans  outlined  above  can  only 
be  a  part  of  a  larger  plan  for  co-opera- 
tive marketing  whLn  the  committee 
of  fifteen  will  undoubtedly  work  out, 
and  as  such  they  are  the  foundation 
for  co-operative  marketing  by  the  farm- 
ers of  Iowa  and  elsewhere  on  a  large 
scale. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  printed 
copies  of  Articles  of  Incorporation 
for  bojh  local  and  district  associations, 
upon  request.  We  want  to  get  these 
Articles  in  force  at  once  among  all 
associations  that  are  not  already  oper- 
ating on  a  similar  basis.  We  will  also 
furnish  the  required  number  of  copies 
of  the  Producer's  Contract  for  each 
association. 

The  State  Federation  of  Co-opera- 
tive Livestock  Shippers  stand  ready  to 
get  back  of  every  shipping  association 
\'m  Iowa  and  to  lend  any  assistance 
possible. 


Young    Man — "Waiter,    can't  you 
give  me  something  with  a  kick  to  it?" 
Waiter — -"Wait  until  you  see  your 


(Reproduced  from  actual  photographs  of  HOOSIER  TILE  Buildings) 

HOOSIER  SILO  SERVICE 

Offers  a  complete  line  of  Permanent  Farm  Buildings 

Build  your  farm  structures  for  PERMANENCE  with  HOOSIER  Hol- 
low Tile.  Note  the  great  advantage  of  HOOSIER  Tile  over  ordinary 
construction:  (1)  mortar-locking  joint,  (2)  dovetail  grooves  and 
bed -joint;  (3)  strong  corner  braces.  Four-walled  silo  tile  of  fire  clay, 
with  ample  air  space.  Building  tile  has  five  walls  and  corner  brace*. 
We  furnish  steel  cable  for  reinforcing, 
giving  double  strength  of  solid  rod. 


Hoosier   Tile  Elevator 
Farmers'   Elevator  C» 
Reddick, 


Build  Your  Co-Operative 
Elevators  of  HOOSIER 
Glazed  Tile 

The  best  material  you  can  use 
for     permanent  construction. 
Write    for    our   literature  on 
HOOSIER  Tile  for  all  farm 
buildings.     If  we  have  no 
representative  near  you,  or- 
der  through   your  co-oper- 
ative elevator  manager.  We 
guarantee  quick  service  and 
complete  satisfaction. 

HOOSIER  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  C  621 

Albany, 
Ind. 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 

521  Occidental  Bldg.  Fort  Branch 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Indiana 
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THE  LANTZ  BILLS 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

with  other  interests.  He  has  been 
forced,  in  order  to  better  himself,  to 
subscribe  to  a  radical  and  revolution- 
ary program. 

May  Have  to  Fight 

As  a  rule,  the  thing  swings  so  far 
that  it  does  harm.  Then  in  a  moment 
of  discouragement,  the  farmers  fall  to 
fighting  among  themselves  and  give 
it  all  up  in  despair  just  as  they  did  in 
the  old  populist  movement  and  in  the 
Grange  movement  and  as  now  they 
are  about  to  do  in  the  Non-Partisan 
League  movement  in  the  Northwest. 

The  farmers  elevators  went  through 
the  early  days  of  mud-slinging,  law- 
suits and  hard  fighting.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  it  is  only  by  the  same 
process  that  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  enter  the  terminal  markets  and  do 
business  on  the  co-operative  principle. 
This  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  fight  now 
on  between  the  United  States  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  and  the  Exchanges 
would  be  so  bitter  and  so  hard  that  all 
past  battles  will  seem  like  a  Sunday 
School  picnic.  The  simple  fact  that 
the  grain  exchanges  are  merchandis- 
ing the  farmers'  own  product,  that 
they  could  not  exist  a  day  without 
what  the  farmer  produces,  should 
make  it  clear  that  our  interests  are 
mutual  in  a  large  degree. 

I  have  tried  to  make  this  matter 
plain  to  men  of  influence  in  the  grain 
exchanges.  I  have  talked  it  to  the 
farmers  and  farm  leaders.  My  hope 
still  is  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
open  its  doors  and  accept  co-operative 
commission  companies.  My  hope  is 
that  the  farmers  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  tying  up  with  friends  of  known 
faithfulness,  efficiency  and  integrity  in 
large  terminal  markets  in  the  spirit  of 
co-operation.  My  hope  is  that  we  will 
not  undertake  to  turn  the  world  over 
in  the  next  twelve  months  but  that  we 
will  start  in  a  careful,  conservative 
manner  to  develop  our  terminal  grain 
selling  and  be  content  with  reasonable 
development  each  year. 

If  this  program  is  undertaken  it  can 
be  done  In  the  true  American  spirit 
and  each  man  will  find  his  place  in  it. 

War  is  always  expensive  and  yet  it 
has  been  nearly  always  true  that  we 
make  no  important  progress  without 
it. 

Whether  the  Lantz  Bills  pass  or  not, 
farmers  must  continue  to  plow  and 
sow  and  to  reap.  Their  grain  must  be 
marketed  and  it  is  only  by  great  wis- 
dom, efficiency  and  economy  that  we 
can  secure  the  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit  for  the  farmers. 


LUDLOW  ELEVATOR 
MAKES  GOOD  AGAIN 

In  these  days  of  tremendous  busi- 
ness losses  and  failures,  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  proper  acclaim  be  given  the 
companies  that  made  a  profit  during 
the  past  year.  The  Ludlow  Elevator 
Company  at  Ludlow,  Illinois,  handled 
a  total,  last  year,  of  155,243  bushels  of 
corn,  143,249  bushels  of  oats  and  3,040 
bushels  of  wheat.  They  made  a  gross 
profit  of  $5,891,57  on  corn,  $953.62  on 
oats,  $841.90  on  fencing,  $846.94  on 
coal,  $873.04  on  seed,  $234.44  on  mill 
feed,  $165.41  on  merchandise,  but  they 
lost  on  wheat  $991.70.  The  total  as- 
sets of  the  company,  including  $15,- 
829.16  in  the  bank,  were  $75,998.47. 
The  total  liabilities  included  $8,250. 
Capital  stock,  $1,429.99,  reserved  for 
depreciation  and  $15,238.05  surplus. 


100  lbs.  n£t 
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PROTEIN  v^S* 
FAT  ;  >(7* 
CRUDE  FIBER  3 


The 

Quickest  Route  From 

PIGHOOD 


PORKAGE 

HYGRADE 
BRAND 
FEEDS 

Tankage 
Balanced  Hog  Rations 
Scratch  Feed 

Egg  Mash 
Dairy  Rations 
Horse   and   Mule  Feeds 
Molasses  Feeds 


ANSWER  THIS  QUESTION 

Are  you  going  to  give  your  Brood 
Sows  the  proper  feed  to  produce  strong 
healthy  litters  and  keep  your  sows  in 
condition  to  properly  raise  them? 

Also  do  you  want  to  put  your  hogs 
on  the  market  several  weeks  earlier  at 
25%  less  cost? 

Our  Hygrade  Digester  Tankage 

60%  protein,  contains  the  proper 
amounts  of  protein,  phosphorus  and  min- 
eral matter  to  do  that. 

A  strictly  fresh  packing-house  product 
scientifically  prepared  in  our  own  mills. 
Experimental  Stations  are  recommending 
and  using  Tankage  in  a  large  measure. 

We  are  supplying  a  large  number  of 
Co-Operative  Associations  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Elevator  Companies  with  our 
goods. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it 
write  to  us  direct.  We  recommend  Co- 
Operative  buying.    Sample  on  request. 

Manufactured  by 

Rogers  Grain  Products  Co. 

Belvidere,  Illinois 


MR.   AND    MRS.'  AUTO    OWNER:— HAVE    YOU    SEEN  THE 
LATEST  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TIRE  CONSTRUCTION!?! 

Miller-Anderson  Double  Anchored  Cord  Tires  Never  Rim-Cut 

WHEN  A  REASONABLE  AIR  PRESSURE  IS  MAINTAINED 

Owing  to  our  New  Anchoring  System  each  cord  carries  its  share  of  the  load  era- 
bodying  an  entirely  new  bead  and  side- wall  construction  being  extra  strong  at  weakest 
place.  All  Miller-Anderson  Cord  Tires  are  one-half  inch  oversize,  easier  riding,  coast 
farther,  will  save  about  10%   of  your  gasoline  and  run  about  twice  as  far  as  the 

More 
Than  a 
Side  Line 
Real 
Leader 
For 
Every 
Dealer 
Special 
Concessions 
to  Farmers' 
Co-operative 
Organiza- 
tions 
and 
Commercial 

Service 
Companies 
WRITE 
TODAY 

FOR 
PRICES 
and  Give 

Us  the 
Name  of 
R1B-  Elevator 
read  Manager 
"'Don't 


average  tire. 

All  Miller  -  An- 
derson Tubes 
have  vulcanized 
splice  and  will 
not  come  apart 
in  the  hottest 
weather.  This 
costs  us  a  great 
deal  more  but  it 
is  worth  its  cost 
to  you.  If  you 
have  ever  been 
annoyed  with  a 
leaky  splice  so 
common  with  the 
cemented  process 
you  will  appre- 
ciate the  Miller 
Steam  Welded 
Splice  which  will 
not  leak. 

Direct  Fac- 
tory Orders 
Insures  Fresh 
Stocks, 
Prompt 

Service,  - 
"More  Mm 
Stocks,"  Jm 
"Less  HI 
Cost." 


CO 

TREAD, 


BUSINESS    ESTABLISHED  ISM 


Delay" 

SAVE  BY 
BUYING 
DIRECT 


CHAS.  E.  MILLER 

ANDERSON  RUBBER  WORKS 
ANDERSON,  IND.,  U.  S.  A.  SALES  DEPT.,  116  MILLER  BLDG. 
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THE  EQUITY  FIGHT 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
Paul  has  increased  steadily,  and  the 
Equity  is  now  one  of  the  largest  two 
or  three  firms  in  the  yards,  and  sev- 
eral monthly  yard  reports  lately  have 
shown  it  leading  the  other  firms  in 
the  volume  of  receipts.  It  has  just 
completed  a  three-story  livestock 
office  building  at  South  St.  Paul,  the 
value  of  which,  including  site,  is 
$70,000.00,  and  which  is  being  used  as 
headquarters  for  the  Iowa  State  Union 
incorporated,  which  has  a  livestock 
order  buying  department  there,  and 
for  the  Minnesota  State  Union  of  the 
American  Society  of  Equity.  , 

At  present  the  Equity  Co-Opera- 
tive  Exchange  maintains  its  grain  ex- 
changes in  St.  Paul,  and  Superior, 
Wis.;  its  livestock  selling  agencies  at 
Chicago  and  South  St.  Paul,  and  its 
corporation  headquarters  and  publica- 
tion house  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  Its  termi- 
nal elevator  is  valued  at  $315,000.00 
and  it  also  has  about  80  country  ele- 
vators through  the  Northwest,  with 
a  storage  capacity  of  over  2,000,000 
bushels.  It  owns  its  own  printing 
plant  at  Fargo,  where  it  publishes, the 
"Co-Operators'  Herald"  with  a  circu- 
lation of  a  little  over  22,000.  It  has 
21,000  stockholders,  and  a  paid-up 
capital  stock  of  $1,600,000,  the  greatest 
part  of  this  growth  having  been  con- 
centrated into  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  been  named  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen 
which  is  to  consider  livestock  market- 
ing as  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 
studied  grain,  and  it  is  expected  that 
these  two  committees  will  develop 
plans  that  will  unite  with  the  Equity 
Co-Operative  Exchange  the  other 
farmer  organizations  that  have  more 
recently  begun  to  study  these  prob- 
lems. 


CLEANING  THE 
WOODWORK 

A  piece  of  tin  about  10  to  12  inches 
square  held  on  the  wall  just  above  the 
woodwork  will  catch  any  splash  from 
the  brush  or  cloth  and  will  save  time 
as  well  as  the  wall  paper.  The  tin 
can  be  held  with  one  hand  and  moved 
along  as  the  work  proceeds,  protect- 
ing the  wall  and  allowing  the  edge  of 
the  casing  to  be  cleaned.  This  idea 
may  be  used  when  painting  or  var- 
nishing the  woodwork  or  when  paint- 
ing the  window  panes. — M.  T. 

A  True  Co-operator 

One  day  when  Mary  Ann  came 
home  from  school,  the  nurse  called 
her  into  the  bedroom  and  showed  her 
a  new  baby. 

The  first  question  was,  "Where  did 
you  get  it?" 

"Why,  we  got  it  from  the  doctor," 
her  mother  replied. 

"Why,  mother,  there  will  be  an  aw- 
ful row  when  father  comes  home.  He 
gave  us  strict  orders  that  we  should 
buy  everything  from  the  co-operative 
store.  I  don't  want  to  be  around 
when  he  comes,  he  will  be  so  angry." 
Farmers'  Union. 


Service  Beyond  Price 


The  ears  of  the  people  are 
within  your  call ;  their  voices 
are  within  your  hearing. 
From  near  neighbor  to  dis- 
tant cities  and  villages,  mil- 
lions of  slender  highways 
made  alive  by  speech  con- 
verge within  the  small  com- 
pass of  your  telephone. 

Telephone  service  cannot 
be  estimated  by  usual  values. 
Imagine  how  complete  a  re- 
vision of  our  methods  of  liv- 
ing and  working  would  have 
to  be  made  if  the  telephone 
ceased  to  operate. 

Disasters,  both  personal 
and  to  whole  communities, 
are  daily  prevented  by  the 


telephone.  And  this  guard- 
ianship is  a  part  of  its  cease- 
less service. 

Glad  tidings  are  forever 
streaming  over  the  telephone. 
The  meeting  of  national 
crises,  the  accomplishment  of 
vast  business  undertakings, 
the  harmonizing  of  a  nation's 
activities;  these  compose  a 
portion  of  the  telephone  ser- 
vice which  is  beyond  price. 

But  the  miracle  of  the  tele- 
phone is  realized  in  the  emer- 
gency when  it  is  so  vital  to 
health,  happiness  and  success 
as  to  put  its  value  beyond 
price. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


For  Sale  or  Trade — 332  Acre 
Farm 

We  offer  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
Pike  County,  Illinois,  of  332  acres  of 
deep  black  soil.  All  tiled  and  well  im- 
proved. Large  barn,  hog  house,  imple- 
ment shed  and  double  corn  crib;  all  built 
last  year.  House  is  fair.  100  acres  of 
growing  wheat.  There  is  no  better  soil 
in  Illinois.  State  Aid  Highway  run- 
ning from  Springfield  and  Quincy  pass 
by  this  farm.  Only  one  mile  from  mar- 
ket. Farm  leased  on  basis  of  half  grain 
delivered  elevator. 

Farm  located  near  Meredosia.  Illinois, 
or  25  miles  West  of  Jacksonville  in  the 
McGee  Creek  Drainage  District  Price 
$250  per  acre.  Will  consider  part  trade 
on  elevator  or  merchandise  stock. 

Consumers'  Fuel  &  Feed  Co. 

145  E.  Waters  St.         Galesburg,  111. 
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THE  HOME 


Preparing  for  the  Vacation 


Dear  Aunt  Co: — 

I  am  all  excited!  Mother  and  I 
have  persuaded  Dad  to  take  us  on  a 
trip  to  Yellowstone  National  Park! 
Am  going  to  start  to  get  ready  right 
now  so  that  when  the  time  comes  I 
will  be  all  prepared  for  it.  Preparing 
for  a  trip  that  you  have  never  taken 
is  a  lot  of  fun  I  think,  and  part  of 
the  excitement  is  in  trying  to  decide 
what  to  take  and  what  not  to  take. 

Last  year  when  I  visited  my  rela- 
tives I  found  that  I  did  not  need 
nearly  as  many  clothes  as  I  took 
with  me.  Of  course,  my  ordinary 
wardrobe  was  all  that  I  needed  as  life 
was  not  much  different  than  at  home, 
but  on  a  trip  like  this  it  will  be  alto- 
gether different.  Up  at  the  lake  the 
year  before  last  where  we  were  swim- 
ming, fishing,  boating  or  dancing  most 
of  the  time,  I  did  not  need  many  fancy 
clothes.  We  had  our  own  cottage  and 
it  was  not  like  some  of  those  sum- 
mer resorts  where  you  have  to  be 
"dressed  up"  all  the  time.  Some  of 
my  girl  friends  that  made  the  trip  to 
Yellowstone  advised  me  to  take  along 
just  one  nice  dress  as  there  is  danc- 
ing at  one  of  the  hotels  where  we  will 
stop;  and  you  know  how  I  love  to 
dance.  • 

My  bathing  suit  will  not  take  up 
much  room  and  I  will  need  it  if  we  go 
by  the  way  of  Salt  Lake  City.  I  al- 
ways did  want  to  swim  in  Salt  Lake. 
They  say  you  can  just  about  go  to 
sleep  in  the  water  without  fear  of 
sinking.  The  girls  have  cautioned  me 
to  take  heavy  wraps  for  the  cool  eve- 
nings in  the  park,  also  heavy  soled 
shoes  for  walking  around  the  many 
springs  and  geysers  as  well  as  for 
mountain  use,  and  warm  clothing  for 
the  sudden  change  in  temperature  as 
the  altitude  goes  up  to  7,500  feet.  One 
of  the  girls  said  she  would  never  take 
that  trip  again  without  a  pair  of  field 
or  opera  glasses  and  also  some  tinted 
glasses  for  use  while  riding  in  the 
sun,  and  some  good  serviceable  gloves. 

The  girls  checked  their  grips  with 
their  heavy  clothing  in  it  and  carried 
a  small  traveling  bag  to  use  on  the 
train.  My  traveling  bag  will  easily 
hold  the  things  I  will  need  on  the 
train.  I  have  always  noticed  when 
traveling  that  whenever  a  confirmed 
traveler  opened  his  grip  you  could  see 
his  toilet  articles  in  a  neat  little  case 


with  everything  right  in  its  place.  The 
first  two  or  three  times  I  traveled  on 
the  train  I  never  could  find  my  hair- 
pins, tooth  brush  or  anything  when  I 
wanted  it  so  I  made  a  little  kit  very 
much  on  the  order  of  those  the  sol- 
diers used.  It  is  just  a  little  case 
made  of  bright  colored  cretonne  and 
divided  into  sections  to  hold  a  tooth 
brush  and  paste,  face  soap,  hairpins, 
talcum  and  face  powder,  a  tube*of  cold 
cream,  comb  and  brush,  manicure  ar- 


ticles and  wash  cloth.  I  am  also  go- 
ing to  take  a  hanger  or  two  in  order 
to  keep  my  clothes  in  good  order.  It 
is  best  to  hang  them  up  as  soon  as 
possible  as  I  have  found  that  the 
longer  they  stay  folded  in  the  suit 
case,  the  longer  it  will  take  for  the 
wrinkles  to  come  out  of  them,  and  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  pressing  clothes  on  a  trip  like 
this. 

My  friend  Alice  Mealiff  made  this 
trip  last  year  and  has  the  dandiest 
bunch  of  pictures  I  ever  saw.  She  told 
me  to  be  sure  and  take  along  at  least 
a  half  dozen  films  of  twelve  exposures 
each  as  you  are  liable  to  run  out  of 
films  right  at  the  place  you  cannot 
buy  them.  Alice  has  all  these  pictures 
pasted  in  a  special  kodak  book  and  I 
think  that  is  a  dandy  idea,  then  she 
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can  take  the  trip  all  over  again  in  her 
(mind  any  time  she  wants  to.  I  am 
going  to  do  the  same  thing  as  it  will 
always  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  look 
at  those  pictures  and  realize  that  I 
took  them  all  myself.  They  will  bring 
back,  too,  many  little  incidents  that 
I  will  wish  to  remember.  Am  going 
to  confine  most  of  my  pictures  to 
scenes  as  I  have  been  told  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  Yellowstone 
park.  Judging  from  all  the  pictures  I 
have  seen  it  must  be  a  beautiful  spot 
and  I  can  hardly  wait  until  we  go.  I 
think  we  will  go  in  August,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  nothing  comes  up  to 
hinder  us. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  "nifty" 
sport  sweater  I  am  making?  It  is  one 
of  the  best  styles  I  have  seen  this  year. 
Am  enclosing  the  directions  in  case 
any  of  the  girls  want  to  make  one 
like  it. 

Now,  Aunt  Co,  if  I  do  not  have 
time  to  write  you  as  much  as  I'd  like 
to  while  on  my  vacation,  I  will  not  fail 
to  write  a  long  lecter  upon  returning 
and  tell  you  all  about  it.  Will  also 
send  you  some  pictures.  Am  going  to 
try  and  keep  a  diary  (if  I  find  time)  so 
that  I  will  not  forget  anything  about 
my  trip.  Cousin  Mildred  is  going 
along,  too,  so  you  know  we  will  have 
a  good  time. 

Your  loving  neice, 
VIOLA. 


Bill — "Is  your  girl  good  looking?" 

Charlie — "Say,  she's  so  good  looking 
that  when  she  gets  on  the  street  car 
the  advertisements  are  a  total  loss." 


"What  are  those  bells  ringing  for?" 
"A  wedding." 

"I  thought  it  was  an  alarm." 
"It  is,  but  the  poor  fellow  hasn't 
sense  enough  to  take  the  hint." 


Mrs.  A. — "Why  are  you  going  to 
name  the  baby  'Marion'  ?" 

Mrs.  B. — "Because  the  president  was 
born  there." 

Mrs.  A. — "It's  a  good  thing  he 
wasn't  born  in  Kalmazoo." 


Wanted — Young  man  to  care  for 
cow  that  does  not  smoke  or  swear. 
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A  NEW  CONTEST! 

MY  HUSBAND'S  GREATEST  FAULT 
AND  HOW  I  CURED  HIM 

Did  your  husband  swear  before  company?    Did  he  have  a  bad  | 

I   temper?    Did  he  "bawl  you  out"  before  company?    Did  he  eat  | 

1    with  a  knife  or  gargle  his  soup  or  coffee?   Did  he  think  he  knew  | 

|   it  all?    Was  he  stingy?    Did  he  leave  things  lying  around  or  | 

|    track  mud  on  the  parlor  carpet?    If  he  did  and  you  cured  him  | 

I   of  the  habit,  how  did  you  do  it?    Surely  you  have  cured  your  | 

1    husband  of  one  fault  since  your  wedding  day.    Why  not  let  | 

1    others  know  your  methods  and  benefit  by  it  as  well  as  earning  | 

I    a  little  money.    Then  you  will  feel  that  if  was  more  than  worth  | 

I    while.  | 

Write  us  a  short  letter  telling  us  your  method.    We  offer  $5.00  | 

|    for  the  best  letter,  $3.00  for  the  second  best,  $2.00  for  the  third  1 

1    and  $1.00  for  every  letter  published.   The  contest  closes  August  | 

|    20th.    Send  in  your  letter  now.    Address  it  care  of  the  Home  1 

1    Editor,  American  Co-Operative  Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  1 

|    Chicago,  111.  1 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 
SPORT  SWEATER 

BACK— With  black  cast  on  95  sts, 
K  1  rib  black,  2  ribs  white,  for  5 
inches,  with  white  K  6  inches,  next 
row  decrease  to  85  sts,  change  to  No. 
3  needles,  follow  striped  effect  for  2 
inches,  change  to  No.  4  needles  and 
white  yarn  and  increase  to  95  sts,  K 
plain  decreasing  1  st  at  each  end  every 
inch  6  times,  (83  sts  left).  Then  in- 
crease 1  st  at  each  end  every  other 
row  5  times,  now  cast  on  10  sts  at 
the  beginning  of  each  row  until  50 
sts  have  been  added  for  each  sleeve, 
K  6  inches,  on  next  row  work  first  86 
sts  off  on  st  holder,  bind  off  next  21 
sts  for  neck  and  on  remaining  sts 
start  front. 

FRONT— Work  4  rows,  then  in- 
crease 1  st  every  3rd  row  toward  the 
front  until  18  sts  have  been  added, 
when  sleeve  measures  11  inches  at 
wrist  bind  off  10  sts  5  times  for  sleeve 
and  decrease  1  st  every  other  row  5 
times  at  under  arm,  slip  on  to  st  holder 
and  work  other  front  this  far,  now 
work  all  sts  on  one  needle.  Work  4 
rows,  on  next  row  work  37.  bind  off  4, 
K  16,  bind  off  4,  work  3/,  next  row 
cast  on  4  sts  over  each  4  bound  off, 
work  these  openings  1  inch  apart  down 
to  the  waist  line  for  tie  to  pass 
through  always  keeping  16  sts  be- 
tween the  2  openings,  being  careful 
to  increase  on  underarm  same  as  de- 
crease on  back.  When  underarm  seam 
is  as  long  as  back,  decrease  10  sts  on 
next  row,  change  to  No.  3  needles, 
work  belt  to  correspond  to  back, 
change  to  No.  4  needles,  increase  10 
sts,  and  finish  front  same  as  back. 

COLLAR — Cast  on  3  sts,  work  in 
stripe  effect  increasing  1  st  at  one  end 
only  every  3rd  row  until  there  are  30 
sts  on  needle,  work  until  collar  is  1 
inch  longer  than  neck  measure,  meas- 
uraing  from  point  of  V  to  centre  of 
back,  work  second  half  to  correspond, 
sew  in  place  so  fullness  of  collar 
comes  across  centre  of  back. 

CUFFS— With  white  and  No.  3 
needles  pick  up  sts  at  end  of  sleeves 
K  3  inches  plain,  then  work  3  inches 
of  stripe  effect,  bind  off,  turn  the 
striped  part  back. 


READERS! 
WHERE  ARE  YOUR  POEMS? 

The  author  of  this  poem  says:  "A 
song  in  the  morning  is  worth  two  in 
the  evening,  so  how  about  this  one?" 
It  is  dedicated  to  her  three  little  sons. 

MORNING  SONG  OR 
SUNRISE  LULLABY 

Awake,  little  sleeper,  awake! 

The  day  is  beginning  to  break, 

The  cows  are  a-lowing, 

The  cocks  are  a-crowing, 

And  ducks  sailing  over  the  lake. 

Then  open  your  eyes,  out  wide  with 

surprise, 
Awake,  little  sleeper,  awake. 

Arise,  little  wonder,  arise, 
For  light  again  rules  in  the  skies. 
There's  so  much  to  see 
At  day  break  for  thee, 
And  the  night-time  has  brightened  your 
eyes.  1 

The  day  dawns  clear,  for  you,  baby, 

dear, — 
Arise,  little  wonder,  arise. 

Sleep  on,  little  dreamer,  sleep  on, 
What  matter  to  thee  is  the  dawn? 
The  froggies  loud  croak, 
And  that  katy-did  joke, 
And   the   crickets   that   dance    on  the 
lawn, — 

These   friends   of   the   night,   sang  a 

lullaby  right, 
Sleep  on,  little  dreamer,  sleep  on. 

— Mrs.  William  Rosebrock,  Ohio. 


TIE — With  Silk  and  steel  needles 
cast  on  3  sts,  K  plain  increasing  1  st 
at  each  end  every  other  row  until  the 
tie  is  as  wide  as  openings  on  front  of 
sweater,  K  19  inches  without  increas- 
ing, bind  off.  Work  another  piece  to 
correspond.  Sew  each  side  under  col- 
lar, draw  through  openings  on  front, 
finish  end  with  small  tassels.  With 
silk  work  a  row  of  S.  C.  on  edge  of 
collar. 
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SELECT  VIRGINIA 


EANUTf| 

6Lb8.for$15-°V 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post 


One  pound  extra  with  each  addition- 
al dollars  worth  to  same  address. 

Here's  a.  Real  Treat 


you've  probably  never  tried.  These  fresh  nuts  are  luscious 
eaten  just  as  they  are,  or  they  can  be  quickly  roasted  in 
your  own  home,  served  hot  and  crisp.  You  save  money 
by  buying  unroasted  peanuts.  With  our  booklet.  "The 
Peanut,  100%  Food  Product",  a  child  can  roast  them, 
ana  housewives  can  also  make  many  appetizing  and  de- 
licious salads  from  peanuts. 

Chpllprl  No.  1— Medium  sizeand  OUR  BEST  VALUE 
OIIG1IGU  6_lb  Ba£i  ji;  13.lb  Bair-  $2;  2Mb.  Bag.  $3. 
EXTRA  LARGE— Laree  size  and  best  quality.  4-lb. 
Bag.  $1;  9-lb.  Bag,  $2;  15-lb.  Bag,  $3.  Postpaid. 

Ilnchpllpll  FANCY — Medium  size  and  best  quality. 
UliailGIIGU  6-lb.Bag.$l;  13-lb.Bag.$2;  21-lb.  Bag.$3. 
JUMBOS — Large  size,  but  no  better  than  fancys.  4-lb. 
Bag,  $1;  9-lb.  Bag,  $2;  15-lb.  Bag.  $3.  Postpaid.  . 

PEANUT  BUTTER— A-l  quality.  Box  containing  3  1-lb. 
Cans,  $1.    5-lb.  Can,  $1.25.  Postpaid. 

SALTED  PEANUTS— WHOLES:  Box,  2  1-lb.  Cans,  $1. 
HALVES:  Box,  3  1-lb.  Cans,  $1.  Postpaid. 
PEANUT  CANDY— Fresh  and  fine,  mailed  the  same  day 
made.  Box  3  1-lb.  Packages,  $1.  Postpaid. 

GREAT  COMBINATION  OFFER 

Any  SIX  ONE-DOLLAR  PACKAGES  Worth  $6,  all 
to  same  address,  for  only  $5.  Postpaid. 
Prices  above  postpaid  to  all  points  in  the  United  States. 
Add  Five  Cents  a  pound  f  or  Other  Countries. 

Clip  this  Ad.,  mark  items  wanted  and  mail  us  your  order 
today.  These  wonderful  peanuts  and  peanut  products, 
together  with  our  peanut  booklet,  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

Virginia-Carolina  Co-operative  Peanut  Exchange,  Inc. 
Dept.      G  Suffolk,  Va. 


"Washes 

and 

Wrings 

Everything' 


—Now  FREE — 

—For  30  Days'  Trial 

Yes — we  will  Bend  you  this  great  power 
washer,  freight  charges  prepaid,  for  30 
days  free  trial.  No  money  down,  no  red 
tape,  no  complications.  This  is  the  most  lib- 
eral power  washer  offer  ever  made. 

Farmer's  Friend 

Power  E£fj££r  Washer 

Banishes  wash-day  drudgery  forever.  Saves 
time — saves  work— saves  clothes.  No  rub- 
bing— no  wash  board  needed.  Washes  the 
daintiest  linens,  finest  laces — no  wear  on  the 
most  delicate  fabrics.  Does  your  washing 
easier,  quicker,  better  and  more  economic- 
ally. Pays  for  itBelf  in  a  short  time.  Sold 
to  you  at  special  low  introductory  prices  for 
cash  or  on  the  most  liberal 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

After  a  full  30  days'  trial  in  yoor  home  if  yon  are 
not  satisfied  it  is  the  greatest  washer  bargain  you 
ever  saw,  return  the  washer;  you  will  not  be  out 
one  cent.  You  cannot  equal  this  great  washer  any- 
where regardless  of  price.  Send  today  for  full 
particulars. 

G.  &  D.  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  10,  Streator.  III. 


Fashions  of  the  Hour 


Your  summer  frock  may  be  simple, 
but  it  may  also  be  interesting  and 
attractive,  with  a  trimming  of  tucks, 
hemstitching  or  drawn  work,  unless 
you  select  a  more  elaborate  decora- 
tion of  lace  or  embroidered  bands, 
bead  trimming  or  applied  motifs  of 
ribbon,  lace  or  embroidery. 

Sashes,  and  fringes,  frocks  with 
long  fitted  bodices,  or  full  bloused 
waists,  distended  skirts,  and  skirts  in 
plaid  effects,  one  piece  straight  line 
dresses,  all  are  featured  in  the  new 
styles. 

The  circular  skirt  seems  bound  to 
stay,  and  it  is  a  very  becoming  and 
correct  fashion,  but  the  long  favored 
straight  "little  dress"  still  holds  its 
own. 

Supple  crepe  de  chine  and  soft  sat- 
ins, inexpensive  cotton  crepes,  voiles 
and  ginghams  are  attractive  for  sum- 
mer dresses  and  waists. 

The  one  piece  tie  on  blouses  so  sim- 
ple to  make  are  seen  in  every  conceiv- 
able material,  and  with  pretty  effects 
in  simple  embroidery  stitches. 

Tailored  suits  show  vestees  and  gil- 
ets,  stock  collars  and  jabots. 

Swinging  panels  are  used  in  place 
.of  tunic  overskirts. 

Neck  outlines  may  vary  according  to 
the  wearers  choice  and  taste.  Round 
necks  are  best  for  youthful  faces. 

Finely  checked  taffeta  is  used  for 
pretty  silk  frocks,  here  and  there  are 
touches  of  contrasting  color. 

Sleeves  may  be  in  wrist  or  three 
quarter  length  for  afternoon  and  day 
dresses. 

Wraps  and  coats  are  full  and  com- 
fortable. 

Young  girls  dresses  in  the  finer  cot- 
tons such  as  organdy,  Swiss  and  dim- 
ity show  much  hand  work. 

Dainty  puff  sleeves  and  round  yokes 
will  ever  be  pleasing  to  the  girl  in  her 
teens. 

Cool  colored  organdies  and  Swisses 
are  worn  over  white  underlays. 

Deep  ruffles  on  a  dress  of  dotted 
Swiss  are  attractive  and  pleasing. 

Tub  frocks  for  little  girls  and  for 
school  girls  are  very  pleasing  this 
season. 

Tiny  coatee  and  also  bolero  effects 
are  seen. 

Bib  effects,  tie  on  sash  waists,  and 
simple  one  piece  dresses  are  all  good 
for  wash  fabrics  as  well  as  for  silk 
and  cloth. 

Pattern  3616  will  make  a  very  pretty 
dressy  dress  in  bordered  or  em- 
broidered materials  as  well  as  in  sim- 
ple crepe  or  figured  voile. 

The  drapery  and  soft  blouse  lines 
are  very  effective. 

A  smart  one  piece  dress  is  shown  in 
Pattern  3618.  In  the  new  colored  lin- 
ens with  trimming  of  embroidery  in 
white  or  self  color,  or  with  rows  of 
white  braid  this  will  be  becoming  to 
slender  as  well  as  to  mature  figures. 

Pattern  3593  portrays  a  very  popu- 
lar style  for  the  growing  girl.  This  in 
crepe  or  taffeta,  with  the  tiny  vest  of 
contrasting  material,  or  in  chambrey 
or  linen  will  develop  nicely. 

Pattern  3594  combines  several  new 
style  features  in  the  tunic,  bolero  and 
sleeve  lines.     One  could  omit  tunic 


and  bolero  and  still  have  a  pretty 
model,  for  a  simple  dress  of  organdy 
or  dimity. 

The  girl  who  likes  to  be  out  doors 
and  romp  and  play  will  be  very  com- 
fortable in  a  dress  made  like  Pattern 
3595.  This  style  provides  for  a 
straight  skirt  or  one  in  bloomer  ef- 
fect. 

A  little  girl  of  slender  lines  will  be 
pleased  with  a  dress  made  like  Pat- 
tern 3602  in  gingham,  linen,  chambrey 
or  calico. 

For  a  comfortable  play  suit  for  a 
little  boy  try  Pattern  3604.  This  is 
fine  for  drill,  gingham  or  seersucker. 


No.  3616:  Lady's  Dress.  7  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches,  bust  measure. 

No.  3594:  Girl's  Dress.  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12, 
14  years. 

No.  3593:  Junior's  Dress.  3  sizes:  12,  14 
and  16  years. 

No.  3591:  Lady's  Dress.  7  sizes,  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3620:  Girl's  Dress.  4  sizes,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years. 

No.  3617:  House  or  Work  Dress.  7  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  indies  bust 
measure. 


Quite  pleasing  is  the  apron  model 
shown  in  Pattern  3605,  the  scallops 
form  a  smart  finish  on  percale  or  linen. 

Pattern  3617  will  be  very  satisfac- 
tory for  a  simple  slip  on  house  dress. 
It  is  especially  good  for  warm  days. 

Pattern  3591  will  develop  well  in 
any  of  the  materials  now  in  vogue.  It 
has  good  lines  and  is  becoming  to 
most  figures. 

Pattern  3620  portrays  a  very  pretty 
style  for  a  best  dress  in  voile,  batiste, 
figured  challie,  crepe  or  pongee  and  is 
equally  pretty  for  general  wear  in  linen 
or  the  pretty  ginghams  now  so  popu- 
lar. 


No.  3618:  Lady's  One-Piece  Dress.  3  sizes: 
16,  18  and  20  years. 

No.  3605  :  Lady's  Apron.  4  sizes :  Small — 
34-36;  Medium— 38-40;  Large — 42-44;  Extra 
Large — 46-48  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3602:  Child's  Dress.  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6 
and  8  years. 

No.  3604:  Boy's  Play  Suit.  4  sizes:  2,  3, 
4  and  5  years. 

No.  3595:  Girl's  Dress  for  Play  or  School. 
4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  each 
postpaid.  All  of  these  patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade, 
perfect  fitting.  Full  directions  for  making  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
goods  required  to,accompany  each  pattern.  When  ordering  be  sure 
and  give  correct  size  and  number,  also  bust  measure  for  waist  pat- 
terns and  waist  measure  for  skirt  patterns.  We  can  also  furnish  an 
up-to-date  Spring  and  Summer  1921  Catalogue  containing  over  500  de- 
signs of  ladies,  misses  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise  and  com- 
prehensive article  on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle 
(illustrating  30  of  the  various,  simple  stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home 
dressmaker  for  15c,  postpaid.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  cat- 
alogue to  the  Pattern  Dept.  American  Cooperative  Journal,  608  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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BEAUTY  HINTS 

Smile 
A  while 

And  while  you  smile 
Another  smiles, 
And  soon  there's  miles 
And  miles  of  smiles, 
And  life's  worth  zvhile 
Because  you  smile. 
Did  you  know  that  one  of  the  best 
beauty  exercises  is  "smiling?"  Smiles 
help  keep  wrinkles  away.  If  you  don't 
have  the  opportunity  to  smile  at  some 
one,  smile  to  yourself.  Try  to  smile 
twenty-five  times  in  succession.  Keep 
this  up  for  two  weeks,  then  increase 
to  fifty  smiles  and  as  the  muscles  de- 
velop increase  the  number  of  smiles. 
Be  careful,  however,  to  stop  when  the 
muscles  tire.  If  you  want  to  avoid 
wrinkles,  don't  wear  tight  shoes.  You 
can't  help  but  frown  and  "make  faces" 
if  your  shoes  are  uncomfortable  and 
gradually  wrinkles  will  appear  from 
bad  facial  habits.  If  you  see  a  tiny 
line  that  is  developing  into  a  wrinkle, 
get  busy.  Apply  a  good  cream  with 
the  finger  tips,  massaging  with  both 
hands  upward  and  outward  for  about 
ten  minutes.  Be  careful  about  the 
cream  you  select.  There's  a  cream 
just  suited  to  every  texture  of  skin 
nowadays  so  be  sure  the  kind  you  use 
is  suited  to  your  skin.  To  avoid 
wrinkles,  take  plenty  of  outdoor  ex- 
ercises, eat  when  you  are  hungry, 
have  regular  hours  for  rest  and  above 
all — Smile! 


FACTS  FOR  HOUSEWIVES 


Economy  in  Sweetening  Fruits 


It  is  often  noticed  that  some  fruits 
like  plums  taste  stronger  or  sourer 
after  they  have  been  sweetened.  The 
strong  bitter  or  sour  flavor  noticed  in 
these  fruits  comes  from  cooking  the 
fruit  and  sugar  together  for  too  long 
a  time.  It  is  more  noticeable  in  very 
acid  fruits  than  in  those  which  are 
milder,  but  there  is  some  lessening  of 
the  fine  sweet  flavor  in  all  cases  when 
fruit  and  sugar  are  cooked  together 
too  long. 

To  have  the  finest  flavor  in 
sweetened  fruit  sauces,  cook  the  fruit 
first  if  a  hard  fruit,  until  soft,  add 
the  sugar  and  remove  from  the  stove. 
■The  heat  in  the  fruit  is  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  dissolve  the  sugar  with- 
out further  cooking. 

Very  soft  fruits  like  strawberries, 
need  the  sugar  added  before  they  are 
put  on  to  cook,  but  these  fruits  need 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


DO  YOU  WANT  YOUR  SOIL  TO  GROW 

DOUBLE  CROPS 


Do  you  want  more, 
finer,  bigger  vegetables 
and  the  earliest  in  your 
neighborhood? 


Do  you  want  earlier, 
handsomer,  more  thrifty 
flowers,  vines,  bushes, 
trees,  etc? 


Do  you  want  to  make 
your  soil  produce  more 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley, 
hay,  etc? 


THEN  PREPARE  YOUR  SOIL  WELL  AND  USE 

nitroAbacter 


SOIL  VACCINE 


(NOT  A  FERTILIZER) 

Garden  size   $1.00         10-Acre  size 

Large  Garden  size   2.50         20- Acre  size 

2-Acre  size    5.00         60-Acre  size 


.$15.00 
.  25.00 
.  65.00 


A  New- 
Idea  in 
Growth 
Forcing 

Send  for 
Garden  Size 


Our  Money-Back  Ironclad 

Guaranty 

Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents: 

This  Certifies  That  We  Hereby 
Agree  to  Refund  the  money  paid 
to  us  for  Nltro-Bacter  Soil  Vaccine 
if  it  does  not  satisfy  these  condi- 
tions. 

We  guarantee  Nltro-Bacter  Soil 
Vaccine  to  increase  production  at 
least  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  if 
used   according  to  directions. 


Helps 
the  Soil 

Feed 
the  Plant 

Send  for 
Garden  Size 


Easy  to  Use — Costs  Little — Agents  Wanted 

National  Nitro-Bacter  Corporation  Ltd.,  Vn\^o^k%% 


MARKET  YOUR  HOGS 

30  TO  40  DAYS  QUICKER 


Feed  fed  in  bulk,  fed  at  intervals  in 
competition  with  other  hogs,  is  bolted 
down.  Each  hog  gorges  himself,  or 
the  weakly  ones  go  away  half  fed.  As 
a  result  one  out  of  every  ten  is  a  runt. 
Unmolested,  slow  feeding  the  universal 
way  means  better  mastication,  more 
saliva  created,  better  digestion,  quicker 
gains  with  no  runts. 

THIS    CAN    BE    ATTAINED  BY 
FEEDING    WITH  THE 
"UNIVERSAL  FEEDER" 

A  result  of  1 0  years  of  experiment  in 
the  feed  lot 

BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRICES 
GUARANTEED:  WRITE  FOR 
FOLDER     AND  PRICES 


GREGG  MFG.  CO.,  Fredericktown,  Ohio 


Get  Bigger  Crops 

Don't  sow  weed  seeds,  chaff,  dust  and  unde7eloped 
kernels  with  your  seed  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other 
grains.      Clean    seed    means    bigger  crops — bigger  profits. 


U  e  ^RACINE  FANNING  MILL 

for  cleaning  all  grains.  It  will  pay  for  Itself  every  seasoi 
Doesn't  cost  much  and  is  good  for  a  lifetime  of  use.  It 
a  complete  seed  and  grain  cleaner  and  grader.  Has  speci 
attachment  for  cleaning  and  grading  seed  corn,  grains  an< 
seeds  of  all  kinds.  49  years  the  leader.  Light  running 
larger  capacity  than  others.  Sold  by  dealers.  If  not  b: 
your  dealer  write  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 

Johnson  &  Field  Mfg  Co.,  2  17th  St., 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Farm  and  Warehouse  and  Dustless  Ware 
house  Hills 
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Long  &  Hansen  Co. 

Live  Stock 
Commission 

Chicago,  111. 
So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

CATTLE       HOGS  SHEEP 


Mother — "Why    are    you  crying, 

Bobby?" 

Bobby — "Papa  hit  his  finger  with  a 
hammer." 

Mother — "But  you  shouldn't  be  cry- 
ing, you  ought  to  laugh." 

Bobby— "I  did." 


Hundreds  U.  S.  O-overoment  positions 
open  to  men,  women,  girls,  over  17.  $135- 
$195  month.  Quick  raise.  Paid  vaca- 
tion. Short  hours.  No  strikes.  No  lay- 
offs. Common  education  sufficient.  Pull 
unnecessary.  Write  immediately  for 
list  positions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
L-47,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Want  to  hear  from  owner 
having  business  for  sale. 
State  cash  price  and  particu- 
lars. John  J.  Black,  202nd 
St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wiscon- 
sin. 


Mrs.  Murphy — "And  what  are  ye 
going  to  name  the  baby,  Mrs.  Kelly?" 

Mrs.  Kelly — "I  think  we  will  chris- 
ten her  Hazel." 

Mrs.  Murphy— "But  Mrs.  Kelly, 
there  are  so  many  beautiful  Saint's 
names  to  give  the  child,  instead  of 
naming  her  after  a  nut!" 

SANITARY  POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 

The  kind  that  satisfy 


Sanitary  Mash 
Hoppers.  Combined 
Feeder-Fountain*. 
Zro  Watering  Foun- 
tains.  Brood  Coops 
Everything  for  the 
Poultry  Raiser. 


FBB-WAK 
PKICBS 


FOR  SALE 

One  20  H.  P.  Stationary  Inter- 
national Kerosene  Engine  in 
good  condition.  BARGAIN.  On- 
ward Elevator  Co.,  Onward,  In- 
diana. 


Write  for  folder  ana 
agency  proposition 

GREGG  MFG.  CO, 

FREDERICKTOWN,  OHIO 


HANS  MOELLER,  Pres. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secy. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 

INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 

Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 

Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


WE  CAN  MAKE  HOME 
HAPPY 

Though  we  may  not  Jftange  the  cottage 
For  a  mansion  tall  and  grand, 

Or  exchange  a  little  grass  lot 
For  a  boundless  stretch  of  land, 

Yet  there's  something  brighter,  nearer, 
Than  the  wealth  we'd  thus  command. 

Though  we,  have  no  means  to  purchase 
Costly  pictures  rich  and  rare, 

Though  we  have  no  silken  hangings 
For  the  walls  so  cold  and  bare, 

We  can  hang  them  o'er  with  garlands, 
For  floivcrs  bloom  everywhere. 

We  can  always  make  home  cheerful 
If  the  right  course  we  begin; 

We  can  make  its  inmates  happy 
And  their  truest  blessings  win; 

It  will  make  the  small  room  brighter 
If  we  let  the  sunshine  in. 

As  we  gather  round  the  fireside, 
When  the  evening  hours  are  long, 

W e  can  blend  our  hearts  and  voices 
In  a  happy,  social  song; 

We  can  guide  some  erring  brother, 
Lead  him  from  the  path  of  wrong. 

W e  may  fill  our  home  with  music 
And  with  sunshine  brimming  o'er, 
If  against  all  dark  intruders 
We  zvill  firmly  shut  the  door; 

Yet  should  evil  shadows  enter 
We  must  love  each  other  more. 

There _  are  treasures  for  the  lowly 
Which  the  grandest  fail  to  find; 

There's  a  chain  of  sweet  affection 
Binding  friends  of  kindred  mind; 

We  may  reap  the  choicest  blessings 
From  the  poorest  lot  assigned. 

— Author  Unknown. 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 
only  be  brought  to  the  boiling  tem- 
perature to  be  cooked  ready  for  use 
as  sauce.  The  sugar  therefore  is  not 
cooked  with  them  any  longer  than  it 
is  with  the  hard  fruits  which  are 
sweetened  at  the  last  moment  they 
are  on  the  stove. 

If  fruit  is  too  juicy  and  must  be 
boiled  down  to  have  a  desirable  con- 
sistency, boil  it  down  to  a  thick  paste 
before  adding  the  sugar,  or  drain  off 
the  juice  and  boil  that  down  then  add 
it  and  the  sugar  to  the  fruit.  When 
much  sugar  is  added  to  fruit  and 
cooked  for  a  long  time,  instead  of  be- 
coming jelly-like  it  becomes  dark  and 
stringy,  like  partly  cooked  molasses. 

If  sweetened  fruit  does  not  jelly  and 
has  begun  to  turn  dark,  no  amount  of 
cooking  will  make  it  jelly.  Continued 
cooking  will  give  it  a  worse  and 
stronger  flavor.  The  only  way  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  flavor  of  sweetened 
fruit  is  to  let  the  fruit  and  sugar  cook 
together  but  a  few  minutes. 
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The  Fence  Post  Expert 


STRENGTH 

The  Rails  on  which  the  Mighty  Loco- 
motive Ride  are  constructed  so  as  to 
Support  the  Tremendous  load  they 
have  to  carry  without  buckling  or 
breaking  and  are  made  to  last  for 
years. 

Like  the  Century  "T"  Steel  Fence 
Post  they  are  "T"  shape.  This  "T" 
shape  gives  a  stronger  and  more 
springy  resistance  than  any  other  type 
of  Fence  Post. 

They  are  made  from  high  Carbon 
Steel  which  guarantees  a  rust  resisting 
quality.  They  provide  the  most  inex- 
pensive form  of  Fence  Post  Construc- 
tion. 


THE  CENTURY  "T"  STEEL  POST  PAINTED  RED  IS  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

The  Fence  Post  Expert  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  will  assist  you  in 

building  a  better  fence 


FUNK  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 


A  Straight  Road  to  Grain 

Profits      and  No  "Ruts" 


IheWk^is  Open 
for  Evej^y  Grain  Grower 
to  Give  JPiimself 
A  Sc£U-a.:re  Dea.1 


JUST  as  long  as  we  farmers  continue 
simply  to  produce — and  then  call 
the  job  done — just  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  dump  our  crops  on  the  mar- 
ket for  manipulators  and  middlemen 
to  play  with — 

Just  that  long  will  we  suffer  low  wages 
and  low  investment  returns!  This  is 
simply  a  statement  of  sound  business 


fact.  All  farmers  realize  this.  All  have 
wanted  to  change  the  system.  But  each 
has  recognized  his  inability  to  do  the 
job  single-handed. 

To  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  farmers  of 
this  country  to  get  together  on  a  sound  busi- 
ness basis,  market  their  own  crops  and  get  a 
fair  price  for  those  crops,  there  has  been 
organized  a  great,  national  co-operative  grain 
marketing  association — 


U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 


T 


HIS  is  your  association.  It  has  been  organized  by  the  farmers  of 
this  country  themselves,  through  a  committee  of  17  practical-minded, 
nationally-known,  representative  farm  men. 

It  is  a  non-stock,  non-profit,  co-operative  organization — entirely  farmer 
controlled.  It  is  endorsed  by  practically  every  farmers'  organization — 
Farmers'  National  Grain  Dealers  Association,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  State  Granges,  Equity,  State  Farmers'  Union,  State  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Associations,  Equity  Co-operative  Exchange  and  others. 
It  is  an  organization  of  farmers,  by  farmers,  for  farmers  that  will  com- 
pletely handle  the  marketing  of  your  grain— and  give  you  back  every  cent 
the  consumer  pays,  minus  the  cost  of  handling. 


The  plan  will  eliminate  the  manipulator 
who  now  practically  controls  the  price 
of  grain.  It  will  greatly  reduce  price 
fluctuations.  It  will  cut  transportation 
costs.  It  will  prevent  market  gluts.  It 
will  provide  a  system  of  credit  to  the 
farmer.  Sane,  orderly  marketing  will 
save  millions  of  dollars  annually.  But 
most  of  all,  it  will  remove  many  of  the 
?isks  of  the  present  marketing  system 
which  affect  the  stability  of  price  and  the 
farmers'  ability  to  plan  for  the  future. 


Established  Markets  and  Fair  Prices  Not  Left  to 
Chance  or  Luck 


The  one  big  way  this  organiza- 
tion will  help  establish  the 
grain  industry  is  by  contracting 
ahead  with  millers  and  other 
big  users  for  a  year's  grain  sup- 
ply. But  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.  can  only  do  this 
if  it,  in  turn,  has  full  assurance 
that  you  will  market  your  grain 
through  this  national  co-opera- 
tive  selling  organization. 

When  you  join  this  organiza- 
tion, therefore,  you  are  asked 
to  agree  to  deliver  your  grain — 
except  that  used  on  the  farm 
or  sold  locally  for  feed  or  seed, 
or  otherwise  sold  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  association — to  the 
national  association,  through 
your    local    elevator,    for  five 


years.  The  elevator,_  in  turn, 
agrees  to  sell  your  grain  through 
the  national  organization. 

The  plan  simply  nationalizes  the 
present  system  of  marketing 
through  local  co-operative  ele- 
vators. You  can  sell  your  grain 
under  either  of  four  options — 
direct  to  the  local  cooperative 
elevator — consignment — pool  one- 
third  or  the  exportable  surplus 
of  the  wheat  crop — or  100% 
pool. 

You  run  no  risk  in  making  this 
pledge.  No  one  can  make  a 
profit  in  which  you  do  not  share. 
All  of  the  officers  are  members 
and  sell  their  grain  in  the  self- 
same way. 


Warning! 


All  authorized  representatives  of  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  carry  an  identification  card  with 
photograph  and  signature  of  bearer  and  signatures  of  the  President 
and  Secretary,  with  official  seal  of  the  company  impressed  so  as  to 
cover  the  corner  of  the  photograph  and  signatures.  Insist  on  seeing 
the  card. 


When  the  Solicitor  Calls — 

CjvV  "VpC"  The  membership  fee  is  $10. 
*J<A>J  A  ak-'  That  amount  pays  your  mem- 
bership for  as  many  years  as  you  continue  to  be  a 
member.    It  is  not  an  annual  fee.    It  is  paid  but  once. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  show  that  you  are  really  in 
earnest  to  help  solve  the  big  farm  problems  we  have  all 
been  talking 
about  so  much. 
Solicitors  will  call 
on  you  soon. 
When  they  do 
call,  and  ask  you 
to  join,  there  is 
just  one  answer 

that  you,  in  fairness 
to  yourself,  your 
farm,  your  country, 
can  make — an  em- 
phatic "YES!" 
We  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  free  book- 
let that  will  give  you 
the  full  details  of  the 
plan.     Write  today. 

U.  S.  GRAIN 
GROWERS, 
INC. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  _L_5L 


Dept.  of  Information,  (Desk  C) 
U.  S.  GRAIN  GROWERS,  Inc., 

Chicago,  111. 
You  may  send  me,  free  of  charge,  the 
booklet  explaining  your  direct  grain  market- 
ing plan. 

Name  

St.  or  R.  F.  D.   , 


State 


1 


American    Co-operative  Journal 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  (1.00  FES  TXAH,  100  FES  COPT 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  Devoted  to  Better  Farming,  Better  Marketing,  Better  Communities 
Published  on  the  Flr«*  of  Each  Month  by  th» 

American  Co-Operative  Publishing  Company 


At  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Millard  K.  Myers,  Edltor-ln-Chlef 

Mark  W.  Flckell,  Editor. 

A.  M.  MealiM,  Office  Manager. 

frank  P.  Splklns.  Advertising  Manager. 

C.  C.  Bladgett,  Eastern  Bepresentatlve, 

147S  Broadway,  New  Tort 
A.  F.  Wine.  Circulation  Manager. 
F.  Betz,  General  Auditor. 
Clifford  Thome,  General  Counsel. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  Feb. 
M,  isos.  at  the  Post  Office  at  Chicago, 
HL,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  18711. 


Dedicated  to  the  Interests  of  over  400,000  stockholders  of 
farmers'  elevator  companies  In  the  Grain  Belt  States. 

Letters  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  marketing,  farming  «t 
community   development   respectfully  solicited. 

A  careful  Investigation  has  been  mado  of  every  article 
advertised  In  tills  Issue  of  the  American  Co-operative  Journal 
to  make  sure  that  It  Is  exactly  as  represented.  We  will  not 
accept  ambiguous  or  Questionable  advertising  of  any  sort. 
Should  any  subscriber  suffer  loss  or  have  any  complaint 
against  any  advertiser,  we  want  to  know  about  it,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  get  a  speedy  adjustment.  In  order  to 
guarantee  to  yourselves  this  service,  mention  the  American 
Co-operative  Journal  when   answering  advertisements. 
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United  We  Stand  for  the  Ultimate  Good  of  America 


As  the  Editors  View  the  Farm- 
ers Elevator  Movement 

mrniimmimnirrain^^ 


If  this  issue  of  the  AMERICAN  CO-OPER- 
ATIVE JOURNAL  seems  small,  please  note,  dear 
reader,  that  some  advertising  has  dropped  out.  You 
will  find  herein  about  the  usual  amount  of  reading 
matter  and  something  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  The  August  issue  will  be  larger,  we  hope. 
It  must  follow,  however,  that  a  co-operative  paper 
run  for  the  benefit  of  the  co-operative  movement 
does  not  appeal  strongly  to  that  class  of  advertisers 
whose  friendship  for  the  farmer  is  measured  by 
their  ability  to  exploit  him. 

We  have  many  friends  who  sell  goods  to  our 
readers  through  these  columns.  Read  their  ads 
herein  and  give  them  your  patronage. 

THE  FARMERS  ELEVATOR 

The  fight  to  improve  grain  marketing  by  the  co- 
operative method  and  principle  began  when  the 
first  Farmers'  Elevator  Company  was  organized 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  has  gone  steadily  on 
until  we  now  have  a  hundred  million  dollars  in- 
vested in  elevator  property.  The  Farmers  Elevator 
has  received  the  approval  of  our  best  thinking  men 
all  the  way  from  President  Harding  down  to  the 
local  community.  The  Farmers  Elevator  has 
solved  the  local  end  of  the  farmers  grain  market. 
It  must  now  become  the  foundation  for  larger  de- 
velopments. Here  and  there  a  farmer  is  impatient 
because  the  Farmers  Elevator  has  lost  money  this 
year  or  because  it  does  not  pay  any  higher  price 
for  grain  than  anyone  else  can  pay.  He  is  a  very 
foolish  man  who  does  not  support  the  only  institu- 
tion now  existing  or  that  ever  has  existed  as  a  com- 
mercial organization  that  affords  the  farmer  per- 
manent relief.  This  is  the  time,  dear  friend,  to  throw 


away  your  hammer  and  get  a  horn.  Neither  words 
nor  money  can  measure  the  great  service  which  the 
Farmers  Elevators  have  rendered  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Only  a  prophet  of  the  very  largest  vision  can  pre- 
dict the  developments  of  the  next  few  years.  The 
farmer  who  would  refuse  to  stand  by  his  local  co- 
operative elevator  after  all  these  years  of  great  suc- 
cess and  achievement  is  just  as  foolish  in  our  opin- 
ion as  a  freezing  man  who  would  throw  away  his 
last  match  and  his  fur  coat,  or  a  starving  man  who 
would  willingly  destroy  hi.s  last  loaf  of  bread. 

FINANCE 

Farmers  organizations  including  elevators  in  the 
past  have  struggled  helplessly  along  and  have 
accomplished  much  less  than  they  could  have  ac- 
complished because  they  have  not  had  sufficient 
finance.  This  is  the  time  to  use  credit.  In  almost 
every  community  where  there  is  a  farmers  elevator, 
the  farmers  have  a  million  dollars  of  credit  collec- 
tively which  they  are  not  using.  Many  companies 
throughout  the  Grain  Belt  are  issuing  a  form  of 
bond  or  guarantee  which  the  farmers  are  signing. 
In  this  way  they  promise  to  pay  within  reasonable 
limitations  a  joint  note  of  anywhere  from  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  They  were  not 
asked  to  put  up  any  money  and  probably  will  not  be 
asked  to  put  up  a  single  penny.  By  signing  this 
joint  bond  or  note,  they  are  using  collective  credit. 
There  is  ample  of  this  credit  in  every  community 
to  put  every  Farmers  Elevator  Company  in  fine 
shape.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  raise  money  because 
the  farmers  do  not  have  ready  cash,  but  it  is  little 
less  than  crime  to  go  struggling  on  without  enough 
money  and  leave  a  million  dollars  of  credit  lie  idle 


and  unused  in  the  community.  Presidents  of  Ele- 
vator Companies,  secretaries,  boards  of  directors 
and  managers  should  put  their  heads  together  and 
use  their  unused  available  resources.  The  company 
which  will  not  do  this  is  just  about  as  foolish  as  a 
champion  boxer  would  be  to  walk  into  the  ring 
with  a  strong  right  arm  tied  up  in  a  sling  and  expect 
to  win  the  battle  with  a  left  punch.  He  may  win 
but  he  gives  himself  an  awful  handicap  needlessly. 

FARMERS  MUST  WAIT 

There  are  three  classes  of  men  who  expect  the 
Farmers  Terminal  Commission  Companies  or  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers  to  work  great  improvements 
immediately.  We  are  in  the  wake  of  a  great  war 
which  has  left  the  nations  of  the  earth,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States,  on  the  rocks.  In 
this  day  when  the  human  voice  is  carried  through 
the  air  so  that  a  ship  in  the  Atlantic  talks  in  under- 
standing words  to  a  ship  in  the  Pacific  by  a  wire- 
less telephone,  the  nations  are  so  closely  bound 
together  and  so  dependent  upon  each  other  that 
we  must  all  suffer  together.  Likewise,  when  our 
factories  are  closed  down  or  running  on  half  time 
as  is  now  the  condition  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, miracles  are  not  to  be  performed.  Three 
classes  of  men  expect  immediate  relief.  One  class 
has  a  child's  mind,  lives  and  works  in  his  own  fields 
and  knows  nothing  of  world  conditions.  The  other 
class  is  composed  of  wild  dreamers  in  whose  brain 
the  Almighty  has  left  a  loose  screw,  so  that  their 
logic  never  meets.  These  men  fail  in  life  because 
they  do  not  understand  and  so  do  not  take  into 
consideration  all  of  the  strong  factors  in  the  case. 
The  third  class  are  exploiters,  who  know  better, 
but  who  are  unscrupulous  and  do  not  care  what 
happens  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  long  as  they 
can  exploit  both  producer  and  consumer.  Only 
time  can  heal  the  wounds  of  the  earth,  restore 
normalcy  and  make  humanity  once  more  prosper- 
ous and  happy. 

OUR  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations,  built 
upon  the  success  of  our  Farmers  Elevator  Move- 
ment, are  more  needed  today  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  The  trying  days  ahead  will  show  this 
to  be  true.  Farmers  and  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vators must  keep  their  heads  cool  and  their  feet 
warm.  The  Grain  Belt  is  full  of  cross-currents. 
A  thousand  new  ideas  and  theories  are  clamoring 
for  attention.  Visionaries  are  proposing  impossible 
schemes.  The  Farmers  Elevators  which  are  now 
worth  a  hundred  million  dollars  must  stand  steady 
until  this  crisis  is  over.  We  will  all  discover  when 
the  agitators  have  shot  their  wads  and  the  co-oper- 
ative dreamers  and  monopolizers  have  run  their 
course  that  the  Farmers  Co-operative  Grain  Ele- 
vators and  our  associations  will  stand  like  a  friendly 
guide  post  saying  to  the  grain  grower,  "This  road 
leads  to  independence."  Any  plan  which  would 
disturb  the  Farmers  Elevator  Associations,  state 
and  national,  is  a  bad  plan.  Any  Farmers  Elevator 
that  will  cease"  paying  its  dues  or  drop  out  of  the 
association  in  this  hour  has  not  thought  the  prob- 
lems over  nor  through. 

FUNDAMENTALS 

The  Farmers  Elevators  started  up  within  the  last 
year  or  two  must  keep  fundamentals  clearly  in  mind. 


There  are  only  a  few,  but  they  are  vital.  Think 
them  over. 

First,  when  knocking  the  elevator  you  are  knock- 
ing yourself  because  it  is  your  own  business.  You 
are  just  as  much  a  partner  with  ninety-nine  other 
farmers  as  if  two  of  you  owned  the  elevator,  and 
you  should  boost  on  the  basis  of  this  partnership 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  you  boost  the  business 
of  which  you  own  a  larger  portion,  even  50%.  Sec- 
ond, the  majority  must  rule. 

There  will  naturally  be  differences.  These  must 
be  discussed  freely,  frankly  and  in  a  friendly  man- 
mer  in  your  annual  meetings  of  stockholders  and 
in  your  Board  meetings.  The  majority  must  de- 
cide and  then  every  man  must  stand  loyally  by  the 
will  of  the  majority. 

The  directors  meetings  should  be  attended  reg- 
ularly by  directors.  This  is  the  place  to  discuss 
elevator  business  and  not  farm  problems.  Do  not 
talk  about  other  things  and  then  hurry  away.  Give 
your  best  thought  to  the  elevator. 

Stockholders'  meetings  should  be  attended  by  all 
stockholders.  The  excuse  of  being  busy  with  other 
things  does  not  relieve  a  stockholder  of  his  respon- 
sibility. In  a  co-operative  company,  one  man  should 
have  one  vote  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares 
he  may  hold.  Interest  should  be  paid  on  the  money 
and  dividends  on  patronage. 

Dividends  should  be  declared  by  directors  and 
not  by  stockholders.  If  you  have  lost  money  and 
need  credit,  all  stockholders  should  join  in  provid- 
ing the  same.  No  elevator  can  prosper  without 
trade.  Every  farmer  should  give  his  business  to 
the  Co-operative  Elevator.  The  purpose  of  the 
Elevator  is  to  help  solve  the  grain  marketing  prob- 
lems locally  and  in  a  national  and  international 
way/  Do  not  cloud  the  big  issues  and  lose  sight  of 
the  big  purpose  of  the  Elevator  in  order  to  air  per- 
sonal grievances,  or  to  satisfy  personal  and  petty 
strifes  and  jealousies. 

THE  OLD  GUARD 

John  T.  Belk,  O.  G.,  president  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  South  Dakota,  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Old  Guard.  He  has  been  lead- 
ing the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  of  South  Dakota  for 
years.  He  is  head  of  the  organization  work  for  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers  in  that  great  state.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  organization  meeting  of  the  various 
farm  organizations  in  getting  ready  for  the  terminal 
market  drive.  Adam  Middleton,  also  an  Old  Guard, 
delivered  the  address  which  inspired  the  delegates 
in  attendance  to  adopt  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  program. 
Chas.  Eyler,  also  an  O.  G.,  acted  as  the  secretary. 

These  men  have  never  been  very  favorable  to  the 
terminal  marketing  efforts  because  they  felt  they 
were  not  projected  on  a  large  enough  plan  and 
because  we  were  not  ready  for  that  until  we  had 
more  farmers  elevators  on  the  co-operative  basis  in 
the  country.  Now  they  are  lined  up  and  leading 
the  procession  in  South  Dakota  and  we  may  be 
sure  such  leadership  will  have  a  good  following. 

Fred  Mudge,  O.  G.  of  Illinois,  is  active  on  the 
firing  line  in  organization  work  for  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
in  this  state.  Likewise,  also  is  his  brother,  Howell. 
They  are  conservative,  progressive  and  reliable. 

MUST  GET  TOGETHER 

"Get  together"  must  be  the  slogan.  Farmers 
must  not  only  talk  it  but  they  must  act  it.  Prog- 
ress will  not  come  from  blind  feality  to  a  cause,  but 
by  bending  every  effort  in  the  right  direction. 
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Big  Business  has  paid  a  handsome  compliment 
to  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  by  calling  a  National 
meeting  and  organizing  all  the  forces  for  battle. 
The  farmer  never  lost  a  battle  when  the  lines  were 
clearly  drawn.  It  is  only  when  the  farmers  can  be 
persuaded  to  fight  each  other  that  they  fail.  A 
great  undertaking  can  be  accomplished  by  united 
effort.  In  union  is  strength.  We  believe  in  con- 
struction. Let's  build.  Let's  saw  our  own  wood. 
A  wise  man  changes  his  mind  whenever  he  finds 
that  he  is  wrong.  A  fool  never  changes  his  mind. 
The  less  talk  we  have  now  among  ourselves  about 
things  on  which  we  do  not  quite  agree,  the  better. 
The  less  talk  we  have  about  doing  away  with 
established  institutions,  the  better.  The  thing  to  talk 
about  in  clear  language  and  unmistakable  tones 
is  the  building  of  our  own  marketing  machinery. 
The  first  test  is  loyalty,  but  the  final  test  is  effi- 
ciency. Efficiency  cannot  be  had  without  loyalty 
and  loyalty  cannot  be  held  long  without  efficiency. 

THE  PURCHASING  ASSOCIATION 

The  Central  Purchasing  Associations  established 
in  our  different  states  are  increasing  in  strength 
and  service  from  day  to  day.  If  your  elevator  is 
not  patronizing  the  Purchasing  Association  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  the  stockholders  and  directors  to 
talk  this  over  with  the  Manager.  These  associa- 
tions are  new  and  cannot  thrive  and  prosper  with- 
out support.  Whether  a  great  saving  is  affected 
in  the  beginning  -or  not,  is  not  so  important.  Every 
company  should  patronize  every  purchasing  associa- 
tion on  an  even  break.  If  the  Purchasing  Associa- 
tion keeps  a  few  good  men  busy  talking  co-oper- 
ation and  boosting  the  cause  every  day,  this*  is  a 
lot  better  and  will  help  a  great  deal  more  than  if 
we  had  nobody  talking  for  us  while  a  lot  of  people 
were  talking  against  us. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  to  avoid  trouble 
the  farm  bureau  should  not  engage  in  merchandis- 
ing. Merchandise  can  only  be  handlel  by  commer- 
cial agencies.  In  order  to  handle  merchandise,  men 
must  have  scales  and  warehouses.  There  must  be 
a  manager  or  buyer  who  knows  his  business  and 
has  time  to  attend  to  it.  Unions,  clubs  and  other 
buying  agencies  are  not  of  a  permanent  character 
and  will  not  solve  the  problem.  If  there  is  no  ele- 
vator, buy  one  or  build  one;  if  there  is  no  Live 
Stock  Shipping  Association  with  scales  and  loading 
facilities,  organize  one.  No  business  prospers  with- 
out a  home.  The  Elevator  building  is  its  own  best 
advertisement  of  the  business. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  CHICAGO 
BOARD  OF  TRADE 

In  your  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  better 
marketing  in  this  country  and  in  the  interest  of  a 
square  deal  for  the  farmers  elevators  who  own  this 
publication,  I  appeared  before  your  directors  some 
months  ago  and  read  as  strong  an  appeal  as  I  could 
write  asking  you  to  open  your  doors  and  give  the 
farmers  grain  dealers  the  privilege  of  owning  a 
membership.  I  asked  that  they  might  have  the 
privilege  of  pro-rating  the  profits  on  a  patronage 
basis  to  stockholders. 

Please  note  that  I  do  not  ask  that  they  might 
be  able  to  rebate  commissions  but  only  that  they 
might  have  the  privilege  of  operating  under  the  co- 
operative law. 

Those  who  understand  the  nature  of  this  law  and 
have  a  clear  knowledge  of  how  the  profits  would  be 


returned  understand  that  all  expenses  will  be  paid 
first.  After  the  expenses  are  paid  the  interest  will 
be  paid  on  the  stock  held  in  the  commission  com- 
pany by  the  farmers  elevators.  After  this  a  certain 
sum  will  be  set  aside  for  a  reserve  fund.  If  after 
all  this  has  been  done  there  still  remains  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  distributed,  then  it  will  be  pro-rated 
back  to  the  stockholder  elevators  on  the  basis  of 
patronage. 

All  of  your  directors  were  present  at  this  session 
and  took  the  matter  under  advisement.  Mr.  Gates 
was  at  that  time  your  president  and  offered  a 
counter  suggestion  in  which  he  advocated  that  the 
farmers  organize  a  commission  company  and  sell 
the  stock  on  a  basis  so  that  when  the  interest  was 
paid  on  the  stock  it  would  amount  to  about  the 
same  net  returns  to  a  company  as  if  we  were  to  go 
ahead  on  the  co-operative  plan  and  pro  rate  it  on 
the  basis  of  patronage. 

My  answer  to  this  was  that  it  would  not  satisfy 
a  large  percentage  of  farmers  who  insisted  that  they 
should  have  the  privilege  of  operating  in  their  grain 
marketing  under  the  co-operative  law. 

I  told  you  before  and  I  still  feel  that  when  a  little 
group  of  merchants  who  handle  grain  insists  that 
they  can  by  organization  refuse  to  accept  a  co- 
operative society  into  membership,  they  are  asking 
for  a  special  privilege  for  themselves. 

The  co-operative  law  is  on  our  statute  books  and 
in  every  sense  just  as  legitimate  as  any  other  law. 
A  co-operative  society  organization  under  that  law 
is  just  as  legal  as  a  corporation  under  any  other  law. 

"Why,"  I  ask,  in  all  fairness,  "should  the  grain 
merchants  who  merely  merchandise  what  the 
farmers  grow  build  a  wall  around  themselves  and 
refuse  to  allow  these  farmers,  who  furnish  them 
the  sinews  of  their  business,  to  try  out  their  co- 
operative ideas  and  plans?  If  they  can  show  any 
saving  in  operations,  surely  every  honorable  grain 
merchant  will  welcome  the  showing.  Your  refusal 
to  allow  this  kind  of  operation  brands  your  institu- 
tion as  seeking  protection  and  special  advantage 
which  no  other  merchant  in  the  state  may  legally 
have." 

Obstinate  persistence  in  this  line  by  yourself 
will  eventually  result  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
both  state  and  national  compelling  you  to  do  the 
very  thing  which  you  are  honor  bound,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  do. 

Why  not  satisfy  this  national  felt  need?  Why 
not  meet  the  issues  squarely?  Why  not  say  to 
those  who  grow  the  grain  as  well  as  those  who  eat 
the  bread,  that  "the  Board  of  Trade  is  a  market 
place.  We  are  dealing  in  cash  grain.  We  welcome 
any  honorable  man  into  our  membership  and  are 
perfectly  willing  that  the  grain  should  be  mer- 
chandised at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  If  the  co- 
operative system  can  operate  more  efficienly  and 
at  a  lower  cost  than  we  can  operate,  then  that  is 
the  best  system  and  the  one  we  want." 

Inasmuch  as  you  merchandise  the  grain  which 
the  farmer  grows  and  which  his  elevators  now  load 
into  cars  for  your  disposal,  this  request  is  most 
reasonable  and  sensible.  In  the  long  run  it  will 
be  done  anyway  and  it  is  for  that  reason  alone  a 
good  business  policy. 

There  ought  to  be  brains  enough  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  breadth  of  vision  sufficient 
among  the  farmers  to  work  out  a  co-operative  rela- 
tionship here  between  those  who  grow  the  grain 
and  those  who  market  it  which  will  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  and  which  will  prevent  a 
long  and  bloody  war.   WHY  NOT? 


When  Shall  I  Market  My  Wheat? 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  publi- 
cation to  try  to  forecast  the  trend 
markets.  The  most  radical  papers  that 
attempt  this,  claim  to  be  right  only 
51  percent  of  the  time.  The  law  of 
averages  gives  them  SO  percent  of  the 
time,  so  they  improve  you  only  1  per- 
cent. We  will  try  to  give  you  the 
best  facts  that  we  can  secure,  and 
then  permit  you  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

THE  STOCK  MARKETS 

Price  forecasters  claim  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stock  market  forecasts 
general  trend  of  business,  because 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  stocks  shows 
whether  investors  believe  that  busi- 
ness conditions  will  improve  or  grow 
worse.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  trend 
of  future  markets  will  be  downward 
because  stocks  have  taken  a  decided 
downward  swing  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Stocks  are  now  at  the  lowest 
levels  since  1913. 

We  keep  a  chart  of  the  daily  closing 
prices  of  twenty  commodities  neces- 
sary in  life.  They  are  such  commodi- 
ties as  grain,  livestock,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  lard,  stocks  of  companies 

MAY 


the  enclosed  charts  that  now  they,  will 
average  about  72  million  dollars  a  day. 

THE  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

This  has  been  partly  the  result  of 
the  big  building  tie-up,  in  which  the 
contractors  all  over  the  country  have 
locked  out  the  workmen  in  an  en- 
deavor to  force  lower  wages.  This 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  bus- 
iness in  this  line  should  pick  up.  In- 
asmuch as  2,000,000  workers  are  en- 
gaged in  the  building  industry,  and  the 
buying  power  of  11,000,000  people 
depend  upon  their  activity,  this  should 
help  general  business  conditions. 


THE  EUROPEAN  DEBT. 

Another  factor  that  should  have  a 
direct  influence  on  wheat  prices  is  the 
action  that  will  be  taken  on  Europe's 
debt  of  eleven  billion  dollars  to  the 
United  States.  A  Chicago  banker,  in 
a  speech  at  a  dinner  given  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  to  western  bankers, 
advocated  refunding  this  debt  to  Eu- 
rope. In  other  words,  they  would  not 
have  to  pay  it.    Whether  or  not  this 
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taxes  in  this  country  would  have  to 
be  increased,  or  some  method  found 
to  meet  the  Liberty  bonds  that  are 
owed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  its 
people. 


FUTURE  PRICES  RISE 

Future  prices  in  this  country  have 
not  followed  the  downward  course  of 
stocks,  this  due  to  poor  crop  reports 
and  the  close  adjustment  between 
supply  and  demand.  As  you  will  note 
from  the  dotted  line  on  the  charts, 
the  course  of  prices  on  grain  for  future 
delivery,  (July  and  September)  have 
vaken  an  upward  swing. 


FARMERS  HELD  THEIR 
CROPS 

This  swing  has  brought  out  more 
grain.  The  movement  of  wheat  to 
eleven  markets  which  receive  grain 
directly  from  the  country,  the  pri- 
mary" markets,  dropped  from  an  aver- 
age of  around  a  million  bushels  a  day 
during  January  to  around  700,000 
bushels  a  day  during  March,  the  low 
market  period  of  the  year.  The  in- 
creases in  prices  has  brought  up  re- 
ceipts  again   to   the   million  bushel 
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Solid  line  is  commodity;  dotted  line  is  futures  closing  prices,  and  dot  dash  is  bank  clearings 


making  sugar,  steel,  railroad  equip- 
ment, railroads,  etc.  The  total  daily 
closing  prices  of  commodities  is  aver- 
aged, and  the  downward  swing  of  these 
prices  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
charts  by  the  heavy  black  line.  You  will 
note  that  it  has  taken  a  steady  downward 
course  since  May  first,  from  an  average 
at  that  time  of  4430  (figures  at  left  of 
column)  to  3830  on  June  20th,  the  day 
we  closed  the  chart  for  this  issue. 

BANK  CLEARINGS  LOW 

Bank  clearings  are  the  total  of 
checks  passed  through  the  bank  clear- 
ing house.  As  most  of  business  debts 
are  paid  by  check,  and  these  checks 
pass  through  the  clearing  house,  the 
total  of  these  checks  show  whether 
business  turnover  in  this  country  is 
increasing  or  getting  smaller.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  the  first 
of  the  year  these  bank  clearings  at 
Chicago  were  around  the  ninety-five 
million  dollar  mark  per  day,  but  they 
have  gradually  slumped  until  it  will 
be  noted  by  the  dot-dash-dot  line  in 


will  be  done  is  still  undecided,  inas- 
much as  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  Congress  giving  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  power  to  do  it,  but  the 
suggestion  has  met  powerful  opposition 
all  over  the  country. 

The  result  of  this  would  be  that 
European  taxes  would  be  lower,  Eur- 
ope would  get  on  its  feet  faster,  and 
would  be  able  to  pay  more  for  Ameri- 
can wheat.    But  on  the  other  hand, 


mark,  which  proves  that  farmers  re- 
fused to  turn  loose  of  their  grain  at 
the  low  prices. 

Last  fall  it  was  widely  advocated 
that  farmers  hold  their  wheat  with  the 
expectation  that  prices  would  rise — 
and  this  in  the  face  of  general  warn- 
ing of  a  business  depression  that  was 
bound  to  hit  this  country.  Farmers 
held,  and  in  spite  of  it,  prices  slumped. 
The  question  that  no  one  ever  will 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


his  daughter  Edith,  age  7,  went  to  her  mother  with  a 
complaint:  "Brother  got  a  quarter  for  weeding  the 
garden  and  it  took  him  only  an  hour,  and  I  wipe  the 
dishes  all  week  for  a  dime." 

"I  know,  dear.  '  Our  kind  of  work  is  greatly  underpaid, 
isn't  it?" 

"Well!'  sighed  Edith,  "I  guess  there's  nothing  for  us 
women  to  do  but  get  married!" 
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The  Valley  of  More  Than  Plenty 


This  is  the  story  of  a  good  business 
man,  a  fertile  Western  valley  and  an 
aggregation  of  long-headed  farmers.  It 
begins  back  in  1902  when  the  good  busi- 
ness man  settled  on  a  small  farm  in  the 
valley  and  started  raising  berries.  He 
now  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
successful!  and;  important  cooperative 
organizations  in  the  world.  He  is  W.  H. 
Paulhamus  and  the  organization  the 
Puyallup  &  Sumner  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  with  a  membership  of  1800 
growers.  The  industry  today  operates 
three  immense  canning  factories,  em- 
ploys 10,000  berry  pickers,  1,400  men, 
women  and  girls  who  turn  the  growers' 
fresh  fruit  into  jelly  and  jam;  uses  a 
carload  of  glass  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  operates  two  general  stores 
where  the  farmers,  at  slightly  more  than 
cost,  may  buy  any  thing  from  a  package 
of  pins  to  an  automobile.  The  annual 
business  amounts  to  about  $6,000,000 
and  is  growing. 

This  unique  organization  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Puyallup  Valley  in  West- 
ern Washington,  a  smiling  land  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty  and  color.  Stretching 
out,  in  a  great,  green  plain  on  either  side 
of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Puyallup  River 
in  Pierce  County,  between  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  the  valley  lies  in  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Rainier  whose  majestic  snow- 
capped peak,  pink  in  the  morning  sun 
and  at  twilight,  towers  above  the  glisten- 
ing emerald  fields  at  its  feet. 

Puyallup  is  an  Indian  name  signifying 
"more  than,  plenty".  Paulhamus  and 
his  army  of  fruit  growers  have  made  the 
Indian  cognomen  come  true.  In  1921, 
when  the  needs  of  the  country  demand 
increased  production  from  the  land,  it 
will  yield  6,500,000  jars  of  food  prod- 
ucts, or  a  sufficient  number,  if  laid  end 
to  end,  to  extend  in  a  straight  line  for 
770  miles. 

Recently  the  "simple  farmers",  who 
are  members  of  this  organization,  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  children, 
gathered  in  the  high  school  auditorium 
in  Puyallup,  and,  in  the  fashion  of  some 
of  our  urban  business  friends,  cut  a 
juicy  melon  amounting  to  $153,000  This 
represented  the  undivided  receipts  of 
the  association  from  1908  to  1920,  after 
the  organization  had  paid  each  grower 
a  good  price  for  his  fruit  and  labor. 
This  is  pro'bably  a  record  in  cooperative 
agricultural  development  work. 

Stock  in  the  association  is  divided 
into  two  classes.  Ninety-eight  per  cent, 
are  owners  of  one  share  of  stock  each 
at  a  cost  of  $1  per  share.  The  other 
two  per  cent,  own  more  than  one  share 
each.  No  single  member,  however,  is 
allowed  more  than  fifteen  shares  at  a 
total  cost  of  $15. 

A  corps  of  field  experts,  employed  by 
the  association,  goes  out  over  the  valley 
and  assists  the  farmers  in  their  business. 
The  field  men  are  all  practical  farmers 
and  growers,  and  advise  the  members  of 
the  association  on  the  quality  and  adapt- 
ability of  their  land  to  the  culture  of 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  when  and  how  to 
plant,  cultivate,  spray,  fertilize,  and 
prune,  and  the  time  and  way  best  to  pick 
and  handle  their  products.  This  -ser- 
vice is  to  instruct  the  farmer  in  methods 
by  which  he  can  obtain  the  best  results 
and  greatest  profit. 

Berry  culture  in  the  Puyallup  Valley 
has  been  reduced  to  a  science.  Where 
a  few  years  ago  only  a  small  strip  of 


By  CHRISTY  THOMAS 

land  was  set  to  berries,  today  more  than 
5,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Vir- 
tually all  varieties  are  grown  with  ex- 
cellent results, — strawberries,  gooseber- 
ries, currants,  raspberries,  loganberries 
and  black  berries,  the  fruit  ripening  in 
the  order  named.  The  canneries,  which 
are  located  at  Puyallup  and  Sumner, 
Washington,  and  Albany,  Oregon,  also 
handle  enormous  quantities  of  tree 
fruits  such  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  and  applies. 

In  contrast  with  the  small  unprolific 
vine  found  in  some  sections  of  the  East, 
berry  bushes  in  the  Puyallup  Valley 
vary  in  height  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
and  produce  approximately  20,000 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  berry  crop 
brings  about  $2,000  an  acre  when  the 


A  scene  in  the  Puyallup  berry  district  show- 
ing the  heavy  laden  bushes  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  berries  are  picked  and  prepared 
for  shipment  to  the  canneries. 


farmers  are  paid  10c  a  pound.  In  re- 
cent seasons,  however,  the  demand  has 
been  much  greater  than  the  supply  and 
the  canneries  have  been  paying  as  high 
as  14c  a  pound.  Even  the  great  wheat 
fields  and  apple  orchards  in  Eastern 
Washington  fall  short  of  approximating 
these  returns  per  acre.  This  season 
the  canners  paid  to  a  grower  for  one 
week's  delivery  of  loganberries  more 
than  $19,000. 

With  the  exception  of  Paulhamus,  or 
"Paul",  as  he  is  known  in  the  valley,  the 
growers'  holdings  of  land  range  from 
one-half  acre  to  three  or  four  acres. 
Improved  land  in  a  few  years  has 
jumped  from  a  nominal  figure  to  be- 
tween $600  and  $1,000  per  acre.  Set  to 
fruit,  the  land  often  sells  for  as  high 
as  3,000  an  acre,  and  pays  handsome 
returns  on  this  price. 

The  Puyallup  Valley  farmers  also  have 
succeeded  in  taming  the  wild  evergreen 
blackberry.  This  berry  for  years  has 
been  little  short  of  a  pest  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  Puyallup  berry  wiz- 
ards, however,  have  transformed  this 
wild  vine  into  a  producer  of  luscious 


fruit  which  makes  an  unusually  deli- 
cious jam  and  jelly. 

It  was  found  early  in  the  experience 
of  the  association  that,  if  the  farmers' 
organization  was  properly  to  fulfill  its 
function,  it  would  be  necessary  for  it 
not  only  to  provide  an  unfailing  market 
for  the  grower's  products,  but  also  to 
meet  his  farm  and  family  needs.  A  co- 
operative merchandising  department, 
therefore,  was  established.  This  handles 
virtually  everything  used  in  the  home  or 
on  the  farm.  The  two  general  stores 
operated  carry  a  complete  line  of  gro- 
ceries and  foodstuffs,  including  bakery 
goods  and  meat;  certain  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  such  as  shoes,  work 
clothes,  and  gloves;  kitchen  utensils 
and  crockery,  lawn  mowers  and  garden 
tools — in  fact,  the  normal  requirements 
of  the  farmer  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  stores  operate  at  a  small  profit. 
They  are  able  to  sell  at  reduced  prices 
because  they  buy  in  large  quantities, 
grant  no  credit,  and  make  no  deliveries. 

"This  system  also  teaches  the  farmers 
thrift  and  good  business  principles," 
Paulhamus  says. 

Then  there  is  the  feed  department. 
This  handles  all  kinds  of  grains  and 
mixed  feeds  for  poultry  and  stock. 
Here  again  the  idea  of  service  and  co- 
operation is  found  developed  to  a  high 
degree.  The  grinding  and  rolling  mill, 
if  you  please,  prepares  mixed  feeds  just 
the  way  the  farmers  in  this  particular 
locality  require  them  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  from  their  live  stock.  In 
addition,  this  department  also  handles 
roofing,  cement,  charcoal,  lubricating  oil, 
coal  and  large  quantities  of  hay,  straw, 
and  fertilizer. 

It  is  a  strange  and  fascinating  sight  to 
see  the  growers  in  this  far  western 
valley  deliver  their  fruit  to  the  canning 
and  jam  factories.  All  day  long  and 
late  into  the  evening,  the  farmers  in 
season  bring  their  products  to  the  re- 
ceiving platforms.  Drawn  up  there  can 
be  seen  every  conceivable  form  of  ve- 
hicle that  man  ever  invented. 

Grandmother  has  been  put  picking 
terries  in  the  backyard  and  in  the  after- 
noon she  and  little  Willie  bring  to  mar- 
ket in  the  latter's  coaster  wagon  the 
crate  of  fruit  they  have  picked ;  the  ven- 
erable old  man  who  wears  the  copper 
button  of  the  Civil  War  in  his  coat  lapel 
has  been  putting  in  a  few  hours  in  the 
sunshine  picking  fruit  in  his  garden. 
The  pushcart  or  wheelbarrow  serves  his 
purpose;  dogs,  goats,  donkeys,  and 
horses,  are  all  called  upon  to  furnish 
motor  power  for  the  vehicles  plying 
between  the  farms  and  the  factories. 

The  great  percentage  of  the  fruit,  how- 
ever, of  course,  is  brought  to  the  receiv- 
ing platforms  by  automobiles  or  motor 
trucks.  For  the  most  part  the  family 
flivver  which  hauls  mother  and  the  girls 
to  church  on  Sunday,  on  week  days 
serves  for  berry  hauling.  The  back 
cushion  is  merely  lifted  out  and  the 
crates  are  stacked  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  car  will  permit. 

Fruit  is  handled  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  canners  that  not  all  of  it  can 
oe  received  at  these  platforms.  Operat- 
ing over  a  broad  territory,  some  of 
which  is  rather  far  removed  from  the 
main  plants,  the  organization  maintains 
a  number  of  other  receiving  stations  in 
the  different  districts  it  serves.  A  fleet 
of  motor  trucks  makes  daily  calls  at  all 
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of  these  stations  to  deliver  the  empty 
crates  and  bring  back  the  fruit. 

This  industry  has  no  labor  troubles. 
Fundamentally  it  is  because  the  manage- 
ment maintains  personal  contact  with 
the  employes  and  invests  its  relations 
with  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the 
square  deal.  Then,  too,  the  growers  are 
stockholders,  as  are  the  employes  in  the 
canneries.  Another  factor  contributing 
to  success  in  solving  problems  is  the 
willingness  of  Paulhamus  and  his  asso- 
ciates to  meet  their  employes  half  way 
and  at  the  same  time  recognize  their 
right  to  a  voice  in  matters  which  con- 
cern them. 

"How  do  they  treat  you  down  here?" 
I  asked  a  young  chap  piling  boxes  of 
fruit  in  one  of  the  canneries.  "Pretty 
good,"  he  said.  "At  least,  they've  got 
it  figured  out  that  the  men  are  human. 
Ya'  seen  our  cafeteria?  No?  Well, 
the  company  runs  a  cafeteria  for  the 
employes  and  serves  us  good  hot  food 
in  a  decent  place  for  a  little  more  than 
cost,  and  throws  in  a  little  music  to  boot. 
The  fellows  like  that.    They  also  have 


This  photograph  indicates  that  berry  culture 
in  Washington  has  considerations  beyond 
those  of  a  mere  monetary  nature.  At  harvest 
time  a  small  army  of  women  and  girls  is 
employed  in  the  berry  field.  This  is  a  pretty 
Puyallup  girl  in  the  field  near  her  home. 


the  group  insurance  here— I  mean  every- 
body who  has  worked  for  the  company 
three  months  get  free  a  $1,000  life  in- 
surance policy.  Here's  another  thing, 
the  employes  are  given  a  chance  to  buy 
stock.  They  also  give  the  help,  every 
now  and  then,  an  afternoon  at  the  ball 
game,  and  every  year  we  have  a  day  of 
our  own  at  the  Fair  in  Puyallup." 

I  found  the  employes  to  be  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  a  new  $200,000  concrete 
jam  factory  now  being  built  by  the  com- 
pany in  response  to  new  demands  for 
expansion.  That  the  employes  may  have 
a  clean  and  wholesome  place  in  which 
to  work,  the  company  has  adopted  many 
building  features  making  for  good  work- 
ing conditions.  Virtually  the  entire  side 
wall  construction  is  of  glass,  and  a  spe- 
cial ventilating  system  is  'being  installed. 
Proper  regard  for  safety  also  is  shown, 
the  company  installing  power  driven 
machines  propelled  by  individual  motors 
which  eliminate  the  necessity  of  over- 
head shafting  or  flying  belts. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


Tighter  Joints 
Stronger  Walls 
From 

"Ship-Lap"  Blocks 


Tile  is  the  ideal  storage  material — the  Preston 
Lansing  "Ship-lap"  Block  is  the  ideal  form  of  con- 
struction. 

The  "ship-lap"  joint — the  same  principle  used  in 
Lumber — binds  block  against  block  making  a  wall 
almost  like  solid  tile.  The  gripping  of  tile  blocks 
against  each  other  gives  the  full  durability  of  tile. 
The  flutings  in  the  air  chambers  keep  the  cement 
from  slipping  while  hardening  and  results  in  an  air- 
tight, water-tight  joint.  The  twisted  steel  reinforcing 
binds  the  walls  into  a  rigid  unit — strong  enough  to 
withstand  any  possible  strain. 

Build  your  bins  with  the  Preston-Lansing  Superior 
Block  and  give  your  grain  absolute  protection.  Stands 
for  ages  without  paint  or  repair — proof  against  fire, 
moisture,  frost,  rats  and  vermin.  The  first  cost  is 
only  cost.  The  smooth,  even  interior  permits  better 
settling  of  grain.  The  glazed  exterior,  with  blocks 
of  uniform  color,  defies  weather  and  lends  beauty. 

i  Preston-Lansing  Tile  Grain  Bins  solve  your  storage 
problems  thoroughly  at  less  cost  per  year  of  service. 
Write  today  for  special  folder  and  ask  about  our  engi- 
neering service. 


J.  M.  PRESTON  COMPANY 

Dept.  414  Lansing,  Mich. 

Factories  at 
New  Brighton,  Pa.         Brazil,  Ind. 
Uhrichsville,  O.  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa 
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The  Worlds  Champions 

Both  Farm  Products 


Easy  Now  to  Rid 
Your  Farm  of  Rats 


Wonderful  Discovery  by  Noted  Scien- 
tist Kills  Every  Rat  Within  a 
Week's  Time — Not  a  Poison 


Rats  cost  farmers  over  two  hundred 
million  of  dollars  a  year,  through  the 
destruction  of  grain,  poultry  and 
buildings.  Farmers  need  no  longer 
suffer  this  loss  because  they  can  now 
kill  off  all  the  rats  on  their  farm  in 
less  than  a  week's  time.  This  is  pos- 
sible through  the  remarkable  discov- 
ery of  E.  R.  Alexander,  a  Kansas  City 
chemist,  who  has  perfected  a  virus 
which  kills  rats,  mice  and  gophers  as 
though  by  magic.  This  product  is  not 
a  poison — it  can  be  eaten  by  human 
beings  or  any  animal  on  the  farm  as 
safely  as  their  regular  food,  but  means 
quick,  sure  death  to  rats. 


This  wonderful  rat  virus,  which  is 
known  as  Alexander  Rat-Killer,  is 
merely  mixed  with  bread  or  _  meat 
scraps  and  placed  where  rats,_  mice  or 
gophers  can  get  to  it.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  a  rat  has  eaten  Alexander 
Rat-Killer,  he  gets  a  high  fever  and 
suffers  a  terrible  thirst.  He  leaves  the 
barns  and  nesting  holes  and  goes  to 
the  open  fields  in  search  of  pure  air 
and  running  water.  Rats  and  mice  af- 
fected always  die  away  from  the  barns 
and  houses,  so  there  is  no  odor. 

It  is  cisaefinti 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  one  rat 
affects  others  and  soon  the  whole  col- 
ony leaves  the  buildings  and  dies.  And 
though  this  virus  is  absolutely  deadly 
to  rats — chickens,  hogs,  cattie  or  any 
farm  animal  can  eat  it  and  not  be  af- 
fected at  all. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Alexander  that 
Alexander  Rat-Killer  will  kill  every 
rat  on  your  farm  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  that  he  offers  to  send,  ,as  an  in- 
troductory offer,  a  regular  $2.00  tube 
for  only  $1.00.  Give  it  according  to 
directions,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  week's 
time  you  are  able  to  discover  any  rats, 
mice  or  gophers  on  your  farm,  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  A  big  Kansas 
City  bank  guarantees  that  Mr.  Alexander 
is  reliable  and  will  do  as  he  says. 

Send  N  OMONEY.  Just  write  to 
E.  R.  Alexander,  Alexander  Labora- 
tories, 176  Gateway  Station,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  the  tube  will  be  mailed 
at  once.  When  it  arrives,  pay  the  post- 
man only  one  dollar  and  postage  on  the 
guarantee  that  if  not  absolutely  satis- 
factory your_  money  will  be  returned 
without  question.  Write  today — a  post- 
card will  do — and  stop  your  rat  losses 
now.   


''Madame  Prospect,  permit  me  to 
present  Mr.  Dempsey." 

In  the  beautiful  Snoqualmie  valley, 
one  of  the  wonder-spots  of  Western 
Washington,  where  ever-verdant  pas- 
tures lie  beneath  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  two  world's 
champions  were  meeting  face  to  face. 

•  Jack  Dempsey,  the  farmer  boy  who 
has  fought  his  way  to  fame,  fortune 
and  pre-eminence  in  the  squared  circle 
was  paying  his  respects  to  Segis  Piet- 
erje  Prospect,  queen  of  Holstein  cattle 
■ — the  cow  who  has  set  a  new  world 
record  in  a  cow's  supreme  function, 
the  giving  of  milk. 

To  the  bovine  champion,  the  meet- 
ing apparently  held  nothing  of  special 
interest.  She  is  accustomed  to  the 
plaudits  of  admiring  visitors  and  the 
prowess  of  her  new  acquaintance 
meant  nothing  in  her  busy  life.  The 
young  athlete,  who  had  risen  at  an 
early  hour  and  motored  forty  miles  to 
the  Carnation  Stock  Farm  for  this 
meeting,  was  more  deeply  impressed. 
He  is  perhaps  a  better  judge  of  cows 
than  Prospect  is  of  pugilists. 

In  fact  he  admitted  having  at  one 
time  acted  as  valet  to  a  string  of 
twelve  cows  on  a  Colorado  ranch  and 
his  evident  admiration  of  the  magnifi- 
cient  development  of  this  super-cow 
was  manifest  not  soley  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  camera. 

Mrs  Clara  Ketchum  Tripp,  director 
of  the  educational  department,  Wash- 
ington State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
officiated  at  the  presentation,  the  ex- 
pedition having  grown  out  of  a  con- 
versation she  had  held  with  Mr.  Demp- 
sey while  he  was  in  Seattle  filling  a 
vaudeville  engagement.  They  had  been 
talking  about  athletics  and  the  training 
of  boys. 

"Growing  boys  should  have  plenty 
of  milk,"  remarked  the  champion. 
"It  is  wholesome  and  will  help  make 
them  strong.  It  is  my  own  favorite 
drink." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  a  drink  of  milk 
from    the    world's    champion  cow?" 


suggested  Mrs.  Tripp.  "She  is  within 
an  hour  and  a  half's  ride  by  auto  from 
here  and  if  you  could  make  such  a 
statement  as  you  have  just  made  to 
me,  there  in  the  presence  of  this  re- 
markable milk-producer,  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  boys  all  over  the 
nation." 

And  so  it  was  arranged,  Representa- 
tives of  the  Carnation  Milk  Company 
received  the  guests  at  the  farm — a 
prominent  film  service  sent  its  camera- 
man in  the  party  and  in  a  little  tree- 
bordered  paddock  by  the  barns  where 
Prospect  and  nearly  five  hundred  other 
"contented  cows"  reside,  the  meeting 
of  the  champions  was  staged. 

Two  "merry  milk-maids"  with  bright 
new  pails  and  musical  comedy  cos- 
tumes, looking  like  a  scene  from  "Mar- 
tha" milked  the  cows  and  sported  with 
the  calves.  Dempsey  quaffed  a  brim- 
ming glass  of  the  nectar,  warm  from 
the  massive  udder,  and  then  bared 
his  brawny  arm  and  milked  another 
for  Wilbur  Dow,  the  boy  scout  who 
had  been  selected  to  represent  Ameri- 
can youth  at  this  ceremony. 

Carl  Gockeral  personal  attendant 
of  "Possum  Sweetheart,"  as  he  calls 
his  celebrated  charge,  guarded  her 
the  while  with  jealous  care,  as  she 
was  in  training  for  her  next  test  which 
was  to  start  that  night  and  nothing 
must  be  permitted  to  disturb  her  bo- 
vine nerves,  Gockeral  is  something  of 
a  champion  himself,  holding  a  record 
of  having  missed  performing  but  four 
milkings  of  Prospect  during  the  365 
day  test  which  established  her  record, 
in  which  she  was  milked  four  times 
each  day.  In  ths  yeiar  she  produced 
37,381.4  pounds  of  milk,  an  average 
of  102  pounds  or  52  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  and  a  total  of  1,448.68  pounds  of 
butter. 

Her  wabbly,  week-old  calf,  daughter 
of  Carnation  King  Sylvia,  the  herd 
sire  for  which  E.  A.  Stuart,  president 
of  the  Carnation  Milk  Company,  paid 
$106,000,  was  also  petted  and  admired. 


Jack  Dempsey  and  Madam  Prospect,  World's  Champions 


This  little  princess  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  bit  of  veal  in  the  world, 
today,  —  a  pretty  black-and-white 
spotted  calf  with  big  eyes  and  a  lusty 
appetite. 

That  Dempsey  enjoyed  this  outing, 
"far  from  the  maddening  crowd" 
which  followed  his  every  movement 
in  the  city,  was  evident.  He  wand- 
ered through  the  barns  where  row 
upon  row  of  pure-bred  cattle  stood 
in  stall  and  stanchion — many  of  them 
prize-winners  of  national  renown, — 
and  chatted  about  his  own  early  ex- 
periences on  the  farm,  comparing  its 
hardships  and  inconvenient  methods 
with  the  many  conveniences  of  these 
perfectly  equipped  dairy  barns.  He 
proved  he  had  not  forgotten  his  early 
training  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
milked  and  the  dexterity  with  which 
he  squirted  a  long  white  stream  at 
the  camera-man. 

He  seemed  just  a  great,  good-nat- 
ured boy  out  for  a  morning's  airing, 
untroubled  by  any  worry  over  his  ap- 
proaching match  with  Carpentier, 
speaking  casually  of  the  training  which 
he  was  soon  to  begin  but  neither 
reticent  nor  boastful. 

The  champions  were  alike  in  this 
respect;  each  bore  their  honors  with 
becoming  modesty,  yet  those  who 
were  present  felt  that  they  were  wit- 
nessing the  meeting  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  of  two  Westerners — 
Ameiricans — who  had  each  in  their 
respective  lines  reached  the  highest 
known  point  of  efficiency — Jack  Demp- 
sey, human  heavy-weight  champion 
and  Segis  Pieterje  Prospect,  the 
world's  champion  milk-producing  cow. 


THAT  BACK  TO 
NATURE  CRY! 

Most  every  summer,  'bout  the  time 

The  garden  stuff  comes  in, 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  them 

High-toned  city  kin. 
They  come  when  least  we're  looking, 

"For  just  a  little  stay," 
But  with  the  milk  and  cooking 

It  sure  fills  my  day. 

They  sit  out  on  the  porch  all  day, 

And  rave  around  and  talk, 
About  that  "smell  of  new-mown  hay" 

And  that  "exquisite  hollyhock'*.  . 
The  "simple  life"  attracts  them  so, 

But  they  sure  know  how  to  shirk, 
For  all  they  do  is  talk,  you  know, 

While  I  do  all  the  work. 

And,  if  on  some  rare  occasion 

They  have  some  conscience's  pricks, 
Then  I  watch  in  consternation 

Cousin  Nellie  feed  my  chicks. 
And  once,  before  her  leaving, 

"I'll  be  the  cook,"  she  said, 
And  on  that  self-same  evening 

Our  family  ate  burnt  bread. 

1 

Now,  I  love  the  "cows  and  chickens", 

And  the  "tasseled  corn  on  stalk"; 
But  it  surely  would  be  the  "dickens" 

If  all  I  could  do  was  talk. 
The  summer-time  has  lost  it's  charm, 
'  For  every  summer,  I  know. 
Those  city  folks  will  flock  the  farm, — 
'Tis  such  a  "restful  place  to  go"! 

— H.  Burgess  Miller. 


AIN'T  THAT  RIGHT,  WIFE? 

"They  say  that  three  hundred  words 
suffice  for  a  vocabulary." 

"You  don't  really  need  that  many. 
A  man  can  do  his  courting  in  gurgles." 

"And  after  marriage?" 

"He  converses  in  grunts." 


IT'S  a  waste  of  time  and  salt  to  salt  your 
stock  by  hand  or  from  the  barrel. 

Better  discard  these  makeshift  methods  for  the 
better  one  — feeding  with  Morton  Block  Salt. 

By  merely  dropping  a  few  of  these  blocks  in 
the  open  pasture,  you  provide  stock  with  a  salt 
supply  that  need  not  be  renewed  for  months. 

They're  economical,  too;  stand  any  weather 
with  practically  no  disintegration;  cattle  can't 
trample  them  under  foot— no  salt  wasted.  And 
being  of  the  finest,  purest  salt,  they  are  non- 
irritant. 

You'll  like  their  compactness;  50  lbs.  contained 
in  a  block  11x8'/2x8'/2. 

Morton  Blocks  are  made  of  the  best  kiln- 
dried,  evaporated  salt.  They  do  not  con- 
tain crushed  or  ground  rock  salt,  which 
so  often  injures  the  tongues  of  stock. 

Morton  Salt  company,  Chicago 

Morton  Block 
Salt 
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Guaranteed  to  Kill 

Every  Hog  Worm 

There  is  no  guess  work  about  kill- 
ing every  hog  worm,  large  and 
small,  and  leaving  the  hog's  stom- 
ach and  bowels  absolutely  free 
from  these  bloodsucking  pests,  if 

WAKEFIELD'S  100% 

HOG  WORM  CAPSULES 

are  used.  They  not  only  kill  the 
worms  but  carry  them  off  by  thor- 
oughly cleansing  the  entire  diges- 
tive tract  and  putting  the  animal 
in  condition  to  take  on  weight 
rapidly. 

GUARANTEED 

Wakefield's  Worm  Capsules  are 
strong,  quick  to  act  and  guaran- 
teed 100%  efficient  or  we  refund 
your  money. 

We  have  been  75  years  in  busi- 
ness and  our  guarantee  is  good. 

5c  per  hog  will  decide  whether 
it  is  to  be  a  runt  or  a  heavy  porker. 
100  Wakefield's  100%  Worm 

Capsules  -  -  -  $5.00 
Pig  Gun  and  Jaw  Opener  1.50 

FREE.  Pig  Gun  and  Jaw  Open- 
er Free  with  order  of  500  capsules. 

We  pay  all  charges.  Order  to- 
day. 

C.  WAKEFIELD  &  CO. 

Box  20,  Bloomington,  111. 


Cup  Elevator 


Fills  crib  clear  to  the  top 
fco  waste  space.    Placed  in 
dri\>eway — spout  swings  to 
either  side.    Takes  up  very 
little  room — and 

No  Pit  Required 

Built  on  same  plan  as  i 
big  commercial  elevators. 
Buckets  enclosed.    Operated  by  gas 
engine  or  horse  power.  Simple,  strong, 
durable — will  last  a  life-time.  Saves 
all  the  bard  work  of  shoveling. 

Write  For  Special  Of fer  || 

Unusual  opportunity  for  first  buyer 
In  each  locality  where  we  are  not  represented. 
Write  at  once  {or  full  information  about  our 
Cup  Elevators;  also  Portable 
Elevators. 

'  L  tv  t  rtfruittatlv  tvanf. 

sd  in  tvtry  locality. 
I    G.  &  D.  MFG.  CO.       Puts  the  Grain 
R  Dept.  G     Streator.  III.    where  you  want  it. 


COPPER  CANScotdrt& 

UllllllllllllllllllllllMIMIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIlD  Copper  with 
screw  Caps. 
Highest  Grade 
Cans  on  the 
Market.  Mail 
Orders  Shipped 
atoncein  Strong 
Wood  Boxes. 
Money  Back 
if  Dissa>'«fied. 
Circular  F ree. 
Hydrometers 

$1.50. 
COPPER 
TUBING  per  foot.  '/-inch.  20c; 
H-in.  25c;  'A-in.  35c;  3^-in.  60e;  I -in.  9jc  (lengths 
up  to  30  ft.)   Unions:  %-\n.  35c;  H-in.  50c;  J£-in. 
75c;  tf-in.  $1.00;  l-in.  $1.50. 

STANDARD  METAL  WORKS 

6  Beach  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Dept.  08 


WHEN  SHALL  1  MARKET 
MY  WHEAT? 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

be  able  to  answer  was  whether  or  not 
prices  would  have  slumped  lower  had 
farmers  all  dumped  their  grain  on  the 
market  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop 
year  when  prices  were  highest. 

WILL  FARMERS  MARKET 
EVENLY  THIS  YEAR? 

As  the  result  of  the  last  year's  ex- 
perience, few  papers  or  farm  organi- 
zations have  the  courage  to  advise 
farmers  to  hold  this  year.  The  gen- 
eral feeling  is  that  farmers  are  going 
to  dump  their  grain  on  the  market 
just  as  soon  as  it  is  harvested. 

In  normal  events,  this  would  be  sui- 
cide for  prices.  It  is  a  certain  cinch 
that  those  who  must  carry  that  grain, 
who  are  willing  to  speculate  that  prices 
will  eventually  go  higher  in  order  that 
they  may  get  a  fair  carrying  charge 
and  interest  on  their  money,  are  go- 
ing to  buy  that  grain  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  If  farmers  all  dump 
their  grain  on  the  market  at  once,  they 
will  help  the  speculators  in  getting 
their  desire.  On  the  other  hand,  after 
all  the  dope  went  wrong  last  year, 
after  organizations  made  and  lost  their 
reputations  on  the  probable  price  of 
wheat,  who  would  advise  farmers  what 
to  do?  We  can  but  give,  in  addition 
to  the  general  business  survey  above, 
the  facts  on  the  world  wheat  situa- 
tion, and  let  you  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions. 

WORLDS   WHEA  T 
SITUATION 

World's  carryover  of  wheat  into  the 
new  crop  year  is  estimated  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  Rome  at  around  51,000,000  bushels, 
which  does  not  include  the  total  held 
in  some  of  the  smaller  exporting  coun- 
tries such  as  Manchuria.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that"  statistical  information 
is  not  available  on  many  countries — 
at  least  not  authoritative  or  highly 
colored,  too  much  stress  should  not 
be  placed  on  this  showing,  although 
everything  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  still  a  very  close  adjustment  of  sup- 
ply to  demand  the  world  over,  and 
with  India  harvesting  only  246,000,000 
bushels,  or  130,000,000  bushels  less 
than  last  year  and  less  than  the  theo- 
retical home  requirements,  the  situa- 
tion for  the  1921-22  season  is  none 
too  bright. 

AMERICAN  CROP  SITU- 
ATION PROBLEMATIC 

So  many  things  can  happen  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  between  now 
and  harvest  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  wheat  North  America  will 
have  for  export,  although  judging 
from  the  reports  received  the  last  few 


DESIRES  POSITION  as  manager 
of  Farmers  Elevator,  34  years  of  age, 
plenty  experience,  especially  familiar 
with  this  work  in  northeastern  Iowa. 
Very  best  of  references.  Address 
L.  C.  c!o  American  Co-op.  Publishing 
Co. 


days  the  final  returns  on  winter  wheat 
yield  will  not  be  up  to  the  June  es- 
timate of  578,000,000  bushels  made  by 
the  Government  as  threshing  yields 
are  very  disappointing  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  the  prospects  of  a  large 
spring  crop  in  South  Dakota  have  gone 
glimmering  as  the  result  of  drought 
and  hot  weather.  Black  rust  in  the 
spring  wheat  territory  will  hardly  be 
a  factor  until  around  July  although 
the  red  rust  which  precedes  the  black 
is  found  over  a  wide  territory. 

EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL 
SITUATION  MAKES  IM- 
PORT UNCERTAIN 

Owing  to  the  financial  situation, 
coupled  with  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
crop  outlook,  there  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  forecast  the  import  requirements 
of  Europe  as  yet.  The  inability  to 
buy  played  havoc  with  the  estimates 
as  to  the  needs  for  the  1920-21  season, 
and  the  actual  world's  takings  have 
been  far  below  the  theoretical  require- 
ments. The  transferring  of  money 
from  Germany  to'  the  United  States 
to  pay  the  allied  claims  smashed  the 
foreign  exchange  market  with  the  re- 
sult that  export  buying  in  the  United 
States  has  been  very  slow  the  past  few 
weeks,  although  Germany  is  credited 
with  having  taken  10,000,000  bushels 
sometime  ago. 

EUROPE  DECONTROL- 
LING WHEAT 

France,  Italy,  Denmark  and  Belgium 
will  decontrol  wheat  on  August  1.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  practically  decon- 
trolled at  the  present  time,  and  wheat 
can  be  imported  by  private  interests. 
However,  in  view  of  the  financial  sit- 
uation there  is  no  desire  at  the  present 
time  to  anticipate  requirements,  as  the 
new  crop  will  be  available  in  Europe 
around  August  1,  which  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  season  there. 
Italy  will  decontrol  corn  on  July  1. 

EUROPEAN  CROP 
REPORTS  MIXED 

Crop  reports  from  Europe  contin- 
ued mixed.  Beneficial  rains  have  fal- 
len in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
recent  storms  in  France  and  Italy  are 
said  to  have  done  no  damage  while 
the  moisture  helped  the  crops.  Spain 
will  have  an  average  wheat  crop  this 
year  providing  it  gets  rain  shortly  and 
the  same  applies  to  Denmark.  An 
official  report  issued  recently  says 
prospects  in  Germany  were  excellent 
while  another  issued  a  few  days  later 
said  the  outlook  for  cereals  and  po- 
tatoes ranged  from  medium  to  good. 
Bulgaria  and  Germany  have  received 
beneficial  rains  of  late.  Coarse  grains 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  damaged 
somewhat  by  previous  dry  weather. 
In  Romainia  the  wheat  crop  is  in  good 
shape,  although  the  acreage  is  belovf* 
normal,  while  of  coarse  grains  it  is 
equal  to  prewar  days.  Good  rains 
have  fallen  in  Australia.  Drought  has 
damaged  pastures  in  northern  Argen- 
tine and  rain  is  needed  for  the  newly 
sown  wheat.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  there  was  a  drought  scare 
in  Argentine  this  season  as  that  coun- 
try has  been  having  abnormally  favor- 
able conditions  for  several  years  and 
this  year  may  bring  one  of  those  se- 
vere dry  spells. 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 
DROPS  COMPULSORY 
WHEAT  POOL 

The  idea  of  a  compulsory  wheat 
pool  in  South  Australia  has  been  given 
up,  and  the  province  of  Victoria  is 
expected  to  take  the  same  view.  The 
fact  that  here  will  probably  be  a 
world's  shortage  in  the  flax  seed  crop 
this  season  is  commencing  to  be  rea- 
lized by  European  countries  owing  to 
the  short  crop  in  India  and  the  big 
reduction  in  the  acreage  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

With  Russia  out  of  the  market  as 
an  exporter,  the  importing  countries 
must  depend  on  North  America  and 
on  Argentine  and  Australia  for  the 
bulk  of  their  requirements  of  wheat. 
Cables  from  Russia  indicate  that  with 
favorable  weather  an  exportable  sur- 
plus of  100,000,000  bushels  wheat  will 
be  raised  this  season,  but  this  100,- 
000,000  bushels  may  prove  to  be  some- 
thing like  the  1,000,000,000  bushels 
which  was  reported  to  be  held  in  that 
country  some  years  ago,  largely  a 
myth.  Grain  prices  are  expected  to 
show  extremely  wide  fluctuations 
this  season,  at  least  until  the  size  of 
the  United  States  crop  can  be  de- 
termined. 


CO-OPERATIVE  UNION 
ELEVATOR    OF  OHIO 
DOING  BUSINESS 

To  Charles  Latchaw,  Defiance,  Ohio, 
belongs  the  honor  of  selling  the  first  car 
of  wheat  to  the  Union  Co-operative 
Elevator.  The  wheat  sold  is  now  grow- 
ing on  Mr.  Latchaw's  farm  and  was  sold 
for  future  delivery.  The  contract  or 
confirmation  of  the  sale  reads  as 
follows : 

Cleveland,  June  16. — "We  herewith 

confirm  purchase  from  you  this  morning 
of  one  car  No.  2  Red  Wheat  for  shipment 
during  the  month  of  July  at  $1.31  per 
bushel  f.  o.  b.  Defiance.  Kindly  let  us 
know  when  the  car  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment and  we  will  give  you  billing  for 
same." 

The  above  wheat  will  be  handled,  we 
understand  through  the  Farmers  Eleva- 
tor Company,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

The  Union  Elevator  opened  for  busi- 
ness June  15th.  This  elevator  is  to  be- 
come the  sixth  terminal  base  of  the  sales 
division  for  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  when  the  Grain  Growers  are  ready 
to  operate  and  the  business  will  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  as  to  conform 
with  the  plans  of  the  same. 


Father  Kelley  and  Rabbi  Cohen  were 
the  best  of  friends.  The  two  attended 
a  banquet  and  when  the  ham  was  passed 
around  Father  Kelley  said: 

"Cohen,  when  are  you  going  to  give 
up  that  foolish  idea  of  yours  and  eat 
ham?" 

Rabbi  Cohen  answered :  "At  your 
wedding,  Father  Kelley." 


"What  are  you  reading  George?" 

"I'm  looking  for  a  job  in  the  want  ad 
column,  Joe." 

"Yes,  but  you're  looking  in  the  female 
column." 

George:  "Well,  isn't  my  wife  a 
female?" 


MR.   AND    MRS.    AUTO    OWNER:— HAVE    YOU    SEEN  THE 
LATEST  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TIRE  CONSTRUCTION!?! 

Miller-Anderson  Double  Anchored  Gird  Tires  Never  Rim-Cut 

WHEN  A  REASONABLE  AIR  PRESSURE  IS  MAINTAINED 

Owing  to  our  New  Anchoring  System  each  cord  carries  its  share  of  the  load  em- 
bodying an  entirely  new  bead  and  side-wall  construction  being  extra  strong  at  weakest 
place.  All  Miller-Anderson  Cord  Tires  are  one-half  inch  oversize,  easier  riding,  coast 
farther,  will  save  about  10%  of  your  gasoline  and  run  about  twice  as  far  as  the 
average  tire.  —  FABRIC 

OR 


All  Miller  -  An- 
derson Tubes 
have  vulcanized 
splice  and  will 
not  come  apart 
In  the  hottest 
weather.  This 
costs  us  a  great 
deal  more  but  it 
Is  north  Its  cost 
to  you.  If  you 
have  ever  been 
annoyed  with  a 
leaky  spile*  so 
common  with  the 
cemented  process 
you  will  appre- 
ciate the  Miller 
Steam  Welded 
Splice  which  win 
not  leak. 

Direct  Fac- 
tory Orders 
Insures  Fresh 
Stocks, 
Prompt 
Service, 
"More 
Stocks,*'* 
"Less 
Cost" 


BUSINESS    ESTABLISHED  ISM 


More 
Than  a 
Side  Line 
Real 
Leader 

For 
Every 
Dealer 
Special 
Concessions 
to  Farmers' 
Co-operative 
Organiza- 
tions 
and 
Commercial 

Service 
Companies 
WRITE 
TODAY 

FOR 
PRICES 
and  Give 

Us  the 
Name  of 
Elevator 
Manager 
,  "Don't 
Delay" 

SAVE  BY 
BUYING 
DIRECT 


CHAS.  E.  MILLER 

ANDERSON  RUBBER  WORKS 

ANDERSON,  IND.,  U.  S.  A.  SALES  DEPT.,  116  MILLER  BLDG. 


Get  Bigger  Crops 

Don't  sow  weed  seeds,  chaff,  dust  and  undeveloped 
kernels  with  your  seed  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other 
grains.  Clean  seed  means  bigger  crops — bigger  profits. 
Use  the 

RACINE  FANNING  MILL 

for  cleaning  all  grains.    It  will  pay  for  itself  every  season,  t' 

Doesn't  cost  much  and  la  good  for  a  lifetime  of  use.    It's  p 

a  complete  seed  and  grain  cleaner  and  grader.    Has  special  Is 

attachment  for  cleaning  and  grading  seed  corn,  grains  and  ¥ 

seeds  of  all  kinds.    401  years  the  leader.    Light  running,  |: 

larger  capacity  than  others.  Sold  by  dealers.  If  not  by  M 
your  dealer  write  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 

Johnson  &  Field  Mfg  Co.,  2  17th  St.,  1 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Farm  and  Warehouse  and  Dustless  Ware- 
house Mills 


GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED  I 
ROOFING  ^ 

Direct   from  factory 
to  user.    This  roof- 
ing   will   last  forty 
years    and  more. 
Fireproof,  lightning- 
proof.   Requires  no 
painting.  Cheap- 
est   roofing  for 
all  kinds  of  farm 
buildings.  Low- 
est    prices  on 
barbed  wire, 
angle  Iron  posts  and 
grata    bins.     Write  fjr"  -«« 
catalog,  prices  and  free  sam- 
ples. 

Steel  Roofing  &  Stamping  Works 

582  S.  W.  Second  Street, 
Des    Moines,  Iowa. 


Long  &  Hansen  Co. 

Live  Stock 
Commission 

Chicago,  111. 
So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

CATTLE       HOGS  SHEEP 


THE  KNOT 


Woven    Fence,    Barbed    Wire,    Steel   Posts,  Gates 

of  excellent  quality  supplied  to  individual,  state  or  lo- 
cal Co-operative  Elevator  Companies  and  Co-operative 
Associations.  No  proposal  is  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us.    We  will  gladly  give  prices  and  terms  by  return 
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mail. 


THE  AMERICAN  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY 

South  La  Salle  St.  Chicago 
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THE  HOME 


The  Corvallis  Woman's  Club 


The  story  of  the  Corvallis  Woman's 
Club  is  an  example  of  what  women 
can  do  through  cooperation. 

Int  1883,  before  national  prohibi- 
tion had  become  a  goal  toward  which 
one  worked,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  had 
many  open  saloons.  It  also  had,  as 
it  still  has,  a  voluteer  fire  department 
that  was  the  pride  of  the  town. 

In  those  old  days,  after  a  hard  fight 
with  poor  apparatus  against  the  flames, 
the  young  fire  fighters  gathered  in 
the  saloons  and  washed  away  the 
smoke  and  cinders  from  parched 
throats  with  liquid  fire. 

Some  woman  conceived  the  idea 
of  serving  coffee  and  sandwiches  to 
the  fire  laddies  after  each  confla- 
gration. For  this  purpose,  fifteen  wo- 
men started  "The  Coffee  Club."  This 
club  served  its  purpose  faithfully  un- 
til the  state  law  closed  the  saloons. 
The  organization  remained  and  grew 
as  there  was  always  civic  work  that  it 
could  do.  Crusades  for  cleanliness, 
interest  in  municipal  and  education- 
al matters  occupied  these  women  for 
some  years,  all  the  while  they  held 
their  meetings  in  the  city  hall,  or  the 
"fireman's  hall"  as  it  was  popularly 
called. 

About  seven  years  ago,  the  name  was 
changed,  as  many  members  who  had 
held  to  the  old  name  for  sentimental 
reasons  were  willing  to  change  to  the 
present  title.  About  that  time,  came 
the  desire  for  new  quarters.  The  club 
has  grown  very  materially  and  wan- 
ted a  home  of  its  own. 

Why  not  build  a  club  house?  This 
was  considered  a  brilliant  idea,  but 
rather  a  perlious  undertaking  to  many 
of  the  more  conservative  members. 
There  was  not  such  a  building  in  the 
state.  Even  Portland,  the  largest  city 
in  Oregon  has  no  women's  club  house. 

Where  was  the  money  to  come 
from?  There  was  some  money  in  the 
treasury,   of   course,   but   not  nearly 


By  ELEANOR  C.  INGALLS 

that  much.  The  matter  was  argued 
through  many  meetings.  Some  of  the 
members  had  courage  and  broad  vis- 
ion and  the  bold  spirits  ruled.  The 
club  was  divided  into  committees  of 


ing  place  of  the  club  which  has  now 
two  hundred  and  twenty  members. 
The  small  room  is  for  committee 
meetings  and  small  gatherings.  The 
basement  is  fitted  up  with  kitchen  and 


The  Corvallis  Woman's  Club  House 


twenty  members,  each  committee  was 
to  be  responsible  for  $100.  This  was 
the  start.  After  that  money  was  earn- 
'ed  by  fairs,  bazaars,  food  sales,  the 
lot  was  purchased  and  an  architect 
was  hired.  The  club  borrowed  $7000 
at  seven  percent  interest,  and  work 
on  the  club  house  began. 

The  building  was  designed  for  util- 
ity, not  beauty.  The  exterior  is  not 
especially  prepossessing,  but  the  in- 
terior is  peculiarly  fitted  to  its  purpose. 
There  is  a  large  central  hall,  with 
stage  and  two  dressing  rooms,  a  small 
rear  annex  that  may  be  shut  off  by 
folding  doors.  Both  rooms  contain 
a  great  fire  place  where  the  oak  logs 
glow  pleasantly  on  chilly  days. 

The  large  hall  is  the  regular  meet- 


Kindergarten  class  sponsored  by  the  Woman's  Club 


dining  room.  The  moment  the  build- 
ing was  completed,  it  began  to  fill 
a  civic  need,  justifying  its  existence 
and  slowly  paying  for  itself  financially. 

Here  are  held  all  sorts  of  meeting, 
banquets,  lectures,  receptions  and  par- 
ties. For  any  organization  than  the 
club,  rent  is  charged.  An  exception 
was  made  during  the  war.  The  whole 
place  was  turned  over  from  roof  to 
cellar  to  the  activities  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Here  the  sewing  was  done 
and  here  the  sphagnum  moss  was 
cleaned  and  made  into  bandages. 

A  need  was  felt  in  the  community 
for  supervised  dances,  so  the  club 
members  undertook  to  give  a  dance 
once  a  week,  where  mothers  and  even 
the  Dean  of  Women  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  allowed  the  girls 
to  come  for  an  evening  of  clean  whole- 
some amusement. 

These  dances  and  other  rentals  paid 
for  the  building.  Since  that  is  out 
of  the  way  new  activities  are  occupy- 
ing the  members. 

This  last  winter,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed from  the  club  started  a  pri- 
vate kindergarten  and  kept  it  running 
for  eight  montjhs,  with  a  monthly 
payment  of  about  $250  besides  pur- 
chasing the  permanent  equipment 
which  is  turned  back  to  the  club  for 
next  year. 

Last  year  the  club  adopted  ten  of 
the  poor  families  of  the  town  and 
mothered  them  through  the  winter, 
provided  Christmas  treats  and  in  one 
case,  was  instrumental  in  securing 
medical  attention  for  a  defective  child. 

The  organization  gives  liberally  to 
Armenian  or  Chinese  relief  calls, 
uses  its  building  for  storing  supplies 
and  its  members  attend  to  the  collect- 
ing and  packing. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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"Having  one's  picture  taken  is  really  quite  an  undertaking,— you  can  hardly 
blame  me  for  being  a  little  worried."  Jack  Jr.,  does  look  a  little  worried,  but 
we  must  admit  he  is  the  picture  of  health,  and  that  is  because  he  has  been 
given  the  right  care  since  the  day  of  his  birth.  He  has  been  raised  on  Mother's 
milk,  which  is  always  best  for  the  baby. 

Fortunately,  most  mothers  are  very  anxious  to  nurse  their  babies,  but 
sometimes  mother  has  to  be  persuaded  and  made  to  realize  that  she  should 
give  her  child  the  food  which  nature  has  designed  that  it  should  take.  No 
mother  with  the  real  mother-love  in  her  heart  will  wilfully  or  selfishly 
deprive  her  baby  of  its  natural  food.  Mother's  milk  increases  six-fold  her 
baby's  chances  of  living  through  the  first  year  of  life.  Out  of  every  hundred 
babies  that  die  from  summer  complaint,  eighty-five  are  bottle  fed,  and  only 
fifteen  breast  fed. 

Every  mother  knows  that  it  is  harder  to  take  care  of  a  sick  baby  than 
a  well  one,  and  hard-hearted  indeed  must  be  the  mother  who  does  not  feel 
the  responsibility  and  love  for  her  baby  sufficiently  so  that  she  would  rather 
have  it  well  than  sick.  Science  has  never  advanced  to  the  point  where  it 
can  devise  a  bottle  feeding  which  is  the  equal  of  breast  milk  for  the  infant. 

When  the  baby  becomes  sick,  the  mother's  days  of  pleasure  and  carefree 
life  are  over.  She  must  spend  her  days  and  nights  caring  for  this  poor 
little  sick  infant,  worrying  about  the  outcome,  blaming  herself  for  her  selfish- 
ness and  thoughtlessness,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  having  to  face  that  sorrow 
which  is  never  completely  blotted  out. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  breast  milk  as  a  food  for  the  baby  not  only 
protects  it  against  diarrhea  and  digestive  disturbances,  but  it  also  protects  the 
child  if  it  has  some  other  condition,,  such  as  pneumonia,  sore  throat  or  other 
infection.  How  much  easier  it  is,  then  to  nurse  your  baby  from  the  start. 
To  give  it  the  food  which  nature  intended  for  it.  To  save  it  the  many  illnesses 
which  comes  as  the  result  of  bottle  feeding,  to  protect  it  _  from  digestive 
disturbances,  to  increase  its  resistance  to  infection,  and  to  give  it  a  greater 
chance  of  life  than  it  can  possibly  attain  in  any  other  way. 

One  of  the  greatest  physicians  for  children  in  the  Middle  West  has  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  ability  of  mothers  to  nurse  their  babies,  and  he 
states  that  nearly  every  mother  can  nurse  her  baby.  Nurse  your  baby,  there- 
fore, if  at  all  possible,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  saves  you 
trouble. 

In  the  matter  of  feeding  it  is  highly  important  that  correct  habits  be  estab- 
lished. From  the  first,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  nurse  the  baby  regularly 
only  four  times  a  day  at  the  hours  of  6  A.  M.,  10  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.,  6  P.  M. 
and  once  at  night.  Awaken  the  baby  if  necessary  during  the  day  at  pre- 
scribed intervals,  thus  doing  away  with  the  "fretting"  and  nursing  all  night. 
If  the  baby  cries  between  feeding  hours  give  it  water.  A  baby  cries  oftener 
from  thirst  than  from  hunger.  This  water  should  never  be  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  should  be  boiled  first  to  kill  any  bacteria  which  might  be  in  it. 
When  given  to  the  child  it  should  be  slightly  heated  so  that  a  drop  of  it  placed 
on  the  front  of  the  wrist  will  feel  warm.  In  hot  weather  it  is  very  necessary 
that  a  certain  amount  of  water  be  given  to  the  baby.  This  water  tends  to  re- 
duce the  effect  of  heat  from  the  outside  and  supplies  the  loss  of  water  which 
is  continually  taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  hot  weather  it  is  not 
a  bad  idea  to  give  the  water  a  little  cooler  than  luke  warm,  but  in  no  instance 
should  cold  or  ice  water  be  given. 

Of  course,  underfeeding  should  be  avoided.  If  your  baby  is  extremely  deli- 
cate and  is  losing  weight,  supplementary  feeding  should  be  given  and  a  physi- 
cian consulted  to  be  sure  your  baby  is  getting  the  proper  amount  of  food. 

Now  that  the  hot  weather  is  here,  the  mother  should  be  very  careful  that 
her  baby  does  not  have  on  too  much  clothing.  A  thin  shirt  and  a  diaper 
is  plenty  on  real  hot  days.  An  abdominal  binder  of  thin  flannel  should  be 
worn  by  children  under  six  months  of  age,  if  ordered  by  the  doctor.  Warm 
clothing  must  be  added  if  the  weather  changes.  Change  solid  garments  as 
soon  as  possible  and  if  wet  with  perspiration,  the  baby  will  easily  take  cold 
and  its  clothes  should  be  changed  as  often  as  necessary.  The  baby  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A  tub  bath  should  be  given 
every  day  and  on  very  warm  days,  the  infant  should  be  sponged  with  cool 
water  once  or  twice  daily. 

The  Home  Department  of  the  Journal  is  interested  in  your  baby  and  will 
publish  articles  often  on  the  care  of  the  baby.  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
you  write  us  about  the  cute  things  your  children  say  or  send  us  snap  shots 
so  that  we  can  publish  them  in  the  Journal.  We  are  particularly  interested 
in  pictures  taken  in  cute  poses  and  invite  all  mothers  to  send  in  a  recent 
kodak  snap  shot  of  their  babies. 


SELECT  VIRGINIA 

EANUTft 


6  Lbs.  for$l  — 

Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post 

One  pound  extra  with  each  addition- 
al dollars  worth  to  same  address. 

Here's  a  Real  Treat 


you've  probably  never  tried.  These  fresh  nuts  are  luscious 
eaten  just  as  tbey  are,  or  they  can  be  quickly  roasted  in 
your  own  home,  served  hot  and  crisp.  You  save  money 
by  buying  unroasted  peanuts.  With  our  booklet.  The 
Peanut,  100%  Food  Product",  a  child  can  roast  them, 
and  housewives  can  also  make  many  appetizing  and  de- 
licious salads  from  peanuts. 

Chpllorl  No.  1— Medium  size  and  OUR  BEST  VALUE 
OMCIIGU  6_lb.  Ba2,  $1;  1Mb.  Bar.  *2;  21-lb.  Bar.  $3. 
EXTRA  LARGE— Large  size  and  best  quality.  4-Ib. 
Ban,  $1;  9-lb.  Bag.  $2;  15-lb.  Bag.  $3.  Postpaid. 

Ilnrhollad  FANCY— Medium  size  and  best  quality. 
UIIMlGllrJU  6-lb.Bag.$l;  13-lb.Bag.J2;  21-lb.  Bag.$3. 
JUMBOS— Large  size,  but  no  better  than  fancys.  4-lb. 
Bag,  $1;  9-lb.  Bag.  $2;  15-lb.  Bag.  $3.  Postpaid. 
PEANUT  BUTTER— A-l  quality.  Box  containing  3  1-lb. 
Cans,  $1.    5-lb.  Can.  $1.25.  Postpaid. 
SALTED  PEANUTS— WHOLES:  Box.  2  1-lb.  Cans.  $1. 
HALVES:  Box,  3  1-lb.  Cans,  $1.  Postpaid. 
PEANUT  CANDY— Fresh  and  fine,  mailed  thesameday 
made.  Box  3  1-lb.  Packages,  $1.  Postpaid. 

GREAT  COMBINATION  OFFER 

Any  SIX  ONE-DOLLAR  PACKAGES  Worth  $6,  all 
to  same  address,  for  only  $5.  Postpaid. 
Prices  above  postpaid  to  all  point*  in  the  United  States. 
Add  Five  Cents  a  pound  f  or  Other  Countries. 

Clip  this  Ad.,  mark  items  wanted  and  mail  us  your  order 
today.  These  wonderful  peanuts  and  peanut  products, 
together  with  our  peanut  booklet,  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Monty  Rifundtd. 

Virginia-Carolina  Co-operative  Peanut  Exchange,  Inc. 
Dept.     C  Suffolk,  Va. 


SANITARY  POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 

The  kind  that  satisfy 


Sanitary  Mash 
Hoppers.  Combined 
Feeder-Fountains. 
Zro  Watering  Foun- 
tains.  Brood  Coops. 
Everything  for  the 
Poultry  Raiser, 


fbb-wak 

PUCU 


Writs  for  folder  ana 
agency  proposition 

GREGG  MFG.  CO. 

FREDERICKTOWN,  OHIO 


WANTED  WOMEN— Become 
Dress  Designers.  $35  week.  Learn 
while  earning'.  Sample  lessons 
free.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
M554,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fashions  of  the  Hour 


When  it  comes  to  the  length  of  a 
skirt,  the  truly  smart  woman  will 
Strike  a  happy  medium  between  knee 
height  and  ankle  length,  so  that  her 
skirt  will  be  becomingly  graceful. 

For  evening  dresses  skirts  are  long- 
er, though  sometimes  the  lenght  is 
achieved  by  uneven  hem  lines  on  panels 
or  drapery,  which  leaves  the  under- 
skirt short.  When  the  drapery  is  soft 
and  diaphanous,  the  short,  long  effect 
is  very  pleasing. 

The  old  fancy  of  black  and  white 
is  ever  popular.  Black  taffeta  com- 
bined with  white  or  ecru  lace  is 
charming. 

This  season  of  color  and  brightness 
has  brought  dresses  in  all  hues  of  or- 
gandy. One  may  count  not  less  than 
twenty  shades  of  this  crisp  and  lovely 
material.  Vivid  red  and  orange  are 
very  popular  in  organdy  as  well  as  in 
other  fabrics.  Another  good  color 
is  brown.  Dotted  Swiss  trimmed  with 
Romanian  colors,  in  embroidery,  cre- 
tonne or  linen  is  very  smart.  Dark 
blue  Swiss  combined  with  white  or- 
gandy or  black  taffeta  is  attractive. 

Separate  coats  and  capes  of  Canton 
crepe  are  very  correct  for  summer 
wear.  It  has  not  supplanted  the  satin 
coat  of  the  Spring,  but  seems  more 
suitable  for  warm  season.  Canton 
crepe  is  also  very  desirable  for  one 
piece  frocks,  which  rely  for  decoration 
solely  on  fagotted  seams,  hems  and 
running  lines.  All  colors  are  in  vog- 
ue for  these  dresses,  and  a  sash  with 
fringed  ends  forms  a  pretty  finish. 
Moire  is  being  used  for  some  very 
smart  dresses  and  promises  to  be  con- 
tinued during  the  Fall.  Many  sleeve- 
less over  garments  in  blouse  and  red- 
ingote  fashion  are  shown,  worn  over 
printed  foulards,  nets  and  lingerie 
slips.  The  most  successful  toilettes 
are  still  built  on  one  piece  ideas,  long 
slender  lines. 

Wide  checked  woolen  stuffs  are  used 
for  tailored  costumes  trimmed  with 
narrow  flat  silk  braid.  Some  new 
striped  materials  are  attractive  for 
suits  and  for  separate  skirts. 

Silks  of  all  kinds  are  used  for  mid- 
season  dresses,  and  there  are  many 
weaves  well  suited  to  warm  weather 
wear,  cool  refreshing,  and  resisting 
perspiration.  Linens  also  are  attrac- 
tive for  summer  wear. 

One  could  have  a  smart  one  piece 
linen  dress  made  like  Pattern  3625.  ( 

Figured  voile  combined  with  plain 
voile,  or  organdy,  or  figured  foulard 
and  plain  foulard  may  be  used  for 
Pattern  3624.  This  is  an  excellent 
style  for  slender  figures. 

The  separate  blouse,  either  in  smock, 
middy  or  belted  is  popWar  as  ever. 
A  very  fine  model  in  middy  style  is 
shown  in  Pattern  3640.  It  would 
be  smart  in  washable  taffeta,  satin, 
flannel  or  crepe,  and  equally  good  in 
linen,  madras  or  similar  material. 

Summer  frocks  for  young  girls  may 
be  flared,  or  hung  demurely  straight 
according  to  the  occasion  for  which 
they  are  planned. 

Prevailing  styles  for  children  ex- 
press as  much  distinction  as  those 
for  "grownups."  Play  frocks  and 
school  frocks  have  straight  lines. 
Those  for  dressy  or  party  times  are 
spread  out  merrily  with  flares,  frills, 
ruffles  or  plaitings. 

Pattern  3652  shows  a  charming 
combination  of  chintz  and  linen.  This 
would  also  be  pretty  in  organdy,  dot- 
ted Swiss,  dimity,  gingham  or  chamb- 


rey.  Foulard  and  serge  could  be  com- 
bined for  this. 

A  very  pleasing  dress  in  one  piece 
style  is  shown  in  Pattern  3627.  Old 
rose  or  white  linen  with  self  or  con- 
trasting color  for  embroidery,  or  a 
trimming  of  bands  in  contrasting  ma- 
terial would  be  good  for  this  style. 

For  the  small  girl  a  neat  yoke  dress' 
may  be  fashioned,  like  Pattern  3645. 
Linen,  lawn,  crepe,,  silk,  repp  and 
poplin,  also  chambray  and  percale  are 
nice  for  this  style. 

A  child  of  the  creeper  age  and  older 
too  will  be  comfortable  in  rompers 
made  like  Pattern  3632.  This  is  a 
pleasing  model,  good  for  percale, 
linen,  repp,  chambray,  calico  or  un- 
bleached muslin,  pongee  and  gingham 
are  also  attractive. 

Comfortable  home  frocks  are  always 
practical  and  an  essential  part  of  every 


woman's  wardrobe.  A  splendid  one 
piece  model  is  shown  in  Pattern  3622. 

A  very  charming  negligee  is  port- 
rayed in  Pattern  3647.  Crepe,  crepe- 
de  chine,  lawn,  batiste,  voile,  tricolette, 
flannell,  poplin  and  dimity  may  be 
used  for  this  model. 

For  a  comfortable  "easy  to  make" 
apron   one   could   use   Pattern  3623. 

Many  long  sleeves  are  seen  this  seas- 
on with  the  Italian  neck  outline, 
straight  across  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

Plaited  skirts  are  good  for  sports 
and  business  wear.  Worn  with  a 
sack  coat  of  other  material  and  color 
a  plaited  skirt  is  smart  indeed. 

A  popular  style  for  a  little  boy's  suit 
is  shown  in  Pattern  3630.  This  is 
a  good  model  for  serge,  linen,  velvet- 
een, twill  and  gingham. 


Small,  34-6;  medium,  38-40;  large,  42-44;  ex- 
tra large,  46-48  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3623:  Ladies'  Apron.  4  sizes:  Small, 
34-36;  medium,  38-40;  large,  42-44,  and  ex- 
tra large,  46-48  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3640:  Ladies'  Middy  Blouse,  7  sizes: 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. 

Child's  Play  Garment.   5  sizes : 

3  and  4  years. 

Ladies'  House  Dress,  r  sues: 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 


No.  3632: 
6  mos.,  1,  2, 

No.  3622: 
34,  3'6,  38, 
measure. 


No.  3652:  Girl's  Dress.  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and 
and  12  years. 

No.  3630:  Boy's  Suit.  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and 
5  yea'rs. 

No.  3645:  Child's  Dress.  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6 
and  8  years. 

No.  3627:  Girl's  Dress.  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years. 

No.  3625.  Misses'  Dress.  3  sizes:  16,  18 
and  20  years.  ' 

No.  3624:  Ladies  Dress.  7  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3647:  A  Charming  Negligee.  4  sizes: 
i '  i  4-t  n  i : :  1 1 1  ti  1 1  r  [  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n  j  1 1 1 1 1  j  p  it  i  n  1 1 1 1 1  mi  i :  1 1  ill  it  1 1 1  ii  iiiiinin  tin  ii  i  Miiicnriii  mil  i  !i  i  tn  ill  mil  ti  ituiiii  mi  in  I  iirrn  :[[li<n  >liH<lliMtlli(llttlluirtlin<lllllllilHM  j  [iiiiiil' 

|  We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  each  postpaid.     All  E 

1  of  these  patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting,    Full  directions  E 

E  for  making  as  well  as  the  ataount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.     We  § 

|  can  also  furnish  an  up-to-date  Spring  and  Summer  1921  Catalogue  containing  over  500  E 

I  designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise  article  on  dressmaking,  also  E 

=  some  points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various,  simple  stitches)  all  valuable  = 

1  to  the  home  dressmaker  for  15c  postpaid.    Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  = 

S  to  the  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Co-operative  Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  I 

|  WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  patterns  desired.  | 

S  It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  | 

|  before  writing  your  pattern  order.    Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the  | 

|  inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope. 

i  We  now  have  an  order  from  a  lady  in  Dedham,  Iowa,  who  ordered  3  patterns,  S 

|  numbers  3594,  3620,  3595,  and  a  catalog,  but  cannot  forward  her  the  patterns  as  no  1 

I  name  or  addres9  was  given.    We  suppose  she  is  wondering  why  she  doesn't  receive  the  S 

|  patterns,  but  we  will  have  to  wait  until  we  hear  from  her  again.    Be  sure  your  pattern  = 

|  order  is  not  delayed  on  this  account. 

nllilinnnni  i  imimimmimmimuiitiiimmiiiim  millill  iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuini  minium  urn  iiimmmiiniimimiimmimiiiimmr 
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BEAUTY  HINTS 

By  Viola  Richcy 
Titer's  a  town  called  Don't-You-Worry, 

On  the  banks  of  the  River  Smile, 
Where  the  Cheer-Up  and  Be  Happy 

Blossom  sweetly  all  the  while; 
Where  the  Never-Grumble  flower 

Blooms  beside  the  fragrant  Try, 
And  the  Ne'er-Give-Up  and  Patience 

Point  their  faces  to  the  sky. 

Last  month  I  told  you  that  smiles 
make  one  beautiful.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  as  you  can  plainly  see  by 
the  above  smile.  But  what  is  the  next 
beauty  essential,  you  ask.  The  answer 
is  "The  Care  of  the  Eyes."  The 
most  important  precaution  is  to  re- 
frain from  irregular ,  hours  as  much 
as  possible,  and  avoid  worry.  To  avoid 
wrinkles  I  told  you  to  take  plenty 
of  outdoor  exercise  and  have  regular 
hours  for  rest,  so  in  doing  this  you 
will  also  be  helping  the  eyes,  as  rest 
is  most  essential.  Worry  makes 
dark  circles  and  wrinkles  under  the 
eyes,  and  worry  never  helped  anyone. 

A  good  solution  of  boric  acid  is 
extremely  beneficial  for  the  eyes  and 
should  be  used  upon  rising  in  the 
morning.  The  right  and  left  eye  exer- 
cise, looking  as  far  as  you  can  to  the 
left  and  then  slowly  to  the  center  and 
then  to  the  right  is  one  of  the  best 
exercises.  This  exercise  not  only 
benefits  the  appearance  of  the  eyes, 
but  also  improves  the  vision.  Of 
course,  all  eyes  differ,  some  are  more 
beautiful  than  others.  Those  who  are 
blessed  with  beautiful  eyes  must  take 
care  of  them  to  retain  their  beauty,  and 
those  whose  eyes  are  not  so  beautiful 
must  take  care  of  them  to  make  them 
look  as  well  as  possible. 

The  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  also 
require  considerable  care.  Many 
girls  have  long  lashes  that  curve 
gracefully,  but  if  you  have  eyelashes 
that  are  straight,  they  can  be  remedied 
by  applying  cold  cream  every  night 
before  retiring.  Apply  the  cold  cream 
with  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger,  rub- 
bing upwards.  If  this  is  practiced 
erery  night  it  will  not  take  long  until 
the  lashes  curve.  The  eyebrows 
should  be  brushed  and  trained  to  form 
a  graceful  curve  around  the  eyes. 
Eyebrows  growing  down  to  the  nose 
should  be  plucked  leaving  about  an 
inch  separation  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  Brows  grown  together 
give  a  frowning  expression.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  pluck  them  too  thin,  as  this 
will  surely  spoil  your  looks.  Thin 
rat-tail  eyebrows  are  very  unattrac- 
tive and  decrease  beauty.  Although 
thin  eyebrows  seem  to  be  the  fad  these 
days,  do  not  do  anything  that  detracts 
from  your  appearance  just  to  be  in 
style.  And  do  not  forget  that  worry 
makes  wrinkles  arid  smiles  beautify. 


LIGHTNING 


Has  caused  501  FIRE  LOSSES  during  the  past  eleven 
years  on  UNPROTECTED  RISKS  insured  by  the  ten 
Mill  &  Elevator  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  main- 
taining this  bureau. 

That  part  of  the  LOSS  covered  by  insurance  amounted 
to  nearly  $1,000,000. 

NOT  ONE  LOSS  has  been  reported  on  a  building  having 
APPROVED  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION.  The  in- 
surance saving  on  your  elevator  or  warehouse  makes 
the  protection  of  your  property  a  sound  business  propo- 
sition. 

Ask  for  Standards  and  Specifications 

MUTUAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU 

Pelouze  Bldg.,         230  East  Ohio  St.,         Chicago,  III. 

Formerly  Oxford,  Michigan 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


521  Occidental  Bldg. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fort  Branch 
Indiana 


Farmers  Co-operative 
Commission  Company 


ESTABLISHED  1915 


OFFICES  AT 


WICHITA,  KANS. 


HUTCHINSON,  KANS. 


A  farmers'  company,  strictly  co-operative.     Built,  not  from 
the  top  down,  but  from  the  ground  up 


62  COMPANIES 


85  ELEVATORS 


On  the  Santa  Fe,  Rock  Island,  Missouri  Pacific,  Wichita  North- 
western, Orient  and  Frisco 

Consignments  our  specialty,  but  we  always  have  a  track  bid 


HANS  MOELLER,  Pres.  J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secy. 

Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 
INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 

Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 

Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


Homespun  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco,  10  pounds  $2.50,  20 
pounds  $4.00.  Farmers  Union, 
Mayfield,  Kentucky. 


CORN  HARVESTER  cuts  and  piles 
on  harvester  or  winrows.  Man  and 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only 
$28  with  fodder  tieing  attachment. 
Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  show- 
ing picture  of  Harvester.  Process 
Harvester,  Co.,  Salina,  Kansas. 


Position  as  assistant  or  man- 
ager of  lumber  yard  wanted  by 
young  man  with  five  years  experi- 
ence. L.  F.  Whitney,  Morland, 
Kansas. 


Want  to  hear  from  owner 
having  business  for  sale. 
State  cash  price  and  particu- 
lars. John  J.  Black,  202nd 
St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wiscon- 
sin. 


U.   S.   GOVERNMENT  WANTS 

men,  women  over  17.  Hundreds  per- 
manent positions.  $116  to  $195  month. 
Short  hours.  Vacation.  Common  ed- 
ucation sufficient.  Write  immediately 
for  list  positions.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  M  117,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTER  AS  MAN- 
AGER FOR  CO-OPERATIVE  com- 
pany handling  produce,  grain,  live- 
stock, coal,  implements,  etc.  Have 
good  marketing  and  buying  connec- 
tions. Formerly  manager  of  Co-op- 
erative wholesale. — (Key)  C.  A.  H. 


WIVES!  ARE  YOUR 
HUSBANDS  PERFECT? 

In  the  last  issue  we  announced  a 
new  contest  "My  Husband's  Greatest 
Fault  and  How  I  Cured  Him."  Write 
us  a  short  letter  telling  us  how  you 
cured  your  husband  of  some  fault. 
We  will  not  publish  your  name.  We 
offer  $5.00  for  the  best  letter,  $3.00 
for  the  second  best,  $2.00  for  the  third 
and  $1.00  for  every  letter  published. 
The  contest  closes  August  20th. 
Send  in  your  letter  now.  Address  it 
to  the  Home  Edjtor,  American  Co- 
operative Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  Here  is  one  of  the 
best  ones  we  have  received:  Perhaps 
another  wife  can  benefit  by  this 
method: 

"My  "Hubby"  was  very  fond  of 
carrying  mud  in  on  the  parlor  rug, 
which  made  me  a  lot  of  extra  work. 
One  day  I  took  a  real  old  butcher 
knife,  sharpened  it  all  up,  and  fixed  a 
scraper  out  of  it.  He  would  always 
scrape  his  feet  but  never  clean  them 
on  the  side.  After  he  had  used  this 
scraper  a  few  days  he  noticed  the 
soles  were  all  cut  and  he  showed 
them  to  me,  thinking  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  leather.  I  told  him  to  look  what 
he  had  been  scraping  them  on  and  he 
did.  After  that,  he  always  removed  his 
shoes  before  he  entered  the  house. 
I  suppose  he  decided  scraping  them 

C0URTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


was  not  a  very  good  idea  because  the 
shoe  leather  was  very  high.  This 
trick  in  the  end,  saved  me  a  lot  of 
work." — Mrs.  F.  L.  Iowa. 

THE  CORVALLIS 
WOMEN'S  CUUB 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Callahan,  who  was 
president  of  the  Club  for  two  years 
was  twice  elected  president  of  the 
Oregon  State  Federation.  This  office 
she  still  holds. 

Two  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
old  "Coffee  Club"  were  present  at  the 
39th  birthday  celebration  of  the  club 
this  sumer.  One  of  them  cut  the 
candle-decorated  cake. 

The  latest  enterprize  of  the  Cor- 
vallis  Woman's  Club  is  a  public  lib- 
rary. The  slogan  now  is  "A  Free 
Public  Library  for  Benton  County." 

THE  VALLEY  OF  MORE 
THAN  PLENTY 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
I  discussed  the  success  of  the  associa- 
tion with  a  number  of  the  growers  and 
employes,  among  them  a  farmer  of  sixty 
years  or  more,  who  has  spent  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  valley.  He  had  come 
from  Iowa,  he  said,  when  about  forty. 
He  was  one  of  several  berry  growers 
in  this  district,  I  learned  later,  whose 
efforts  at  farming  in  the  middle  west 
had  met  with  scant  financial  returns  and 
who  had  moved  to  the  Coast  in  search 
of  a  new  deal  and  fuller  opportunities. 
These  pioneers  now  have  gained  finan- 
cial independence  and  are  able  to  sur- 
round themselves  with  every  comfort. 
Incidentally,  it  is  the  farmer  who  has  a 
keen  appreciation  of  a  life  in  which  there 
are  moments  of  ease  and  freedom  from 
consideration  of  last  year's  debts.  I 
found  this  particular  old  farmer  inter- 
estingly analytical.  For  example,  in 
commenting  on  the  up-building  of  the 
industry  and  the  success  of  the  growers 
in  the  valley,  he  said : 

"It  is  due  to  three  causes :  First,  the 
land  and  also  the  climate  in  the  valley, 
and  for  that  matter,  throughout  Western 
Washington,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
berry  culture,  and  primarily  to  these 
favorable  conditions  we  owe  our  start 
and  the  growth  of  the  business.  Second, 
we  have  the  best  kind  of  cooperative 
organization.  We  have  tried  and  have 
succeeded,  at  least  in  part,  in  retaining 
the  good  features  in  the  cooperative 
plan,  and  at  the  same  time  in  eliminat- 
ing many  of  those  things  which  in  the 
past  have  made  cooperative  enterprises 
a  failure.  We  have  only  one  boss — 
Paulhamus.  A  great  industry  like  this 
in  which  so  many  different  individuals 
are  involved,  each  with  at  least  three 
ideas  of  how  it  should  be  run,  requires 
one  capable  business  man  to  manage  it. 
We  have  that  man  in  "Paul",  and  make 
the  rest  of  the  cooks  keep  their  spoons 
out  of  the  broth.  Third,  all  hands  in 
the  berry  game  in  this  valley  are  work- 
ing toward  a  common  goal — increased 
production.  They  have  learned  that 
more  production  means  prosperity  in 
the  industry,  greater  profits  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  living." 

Already  the  farmers'  association  has 
made  the  Puyallup  Valley  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive  areas  in  the 
world.  In  a  few  years'  time  they  also 
have  built  up  what  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  indus- 
tries in  the  state  of  Washington.  The 
chances  are  in  the  next  decade  it  will 
make  Western  Washington  a  farmer's 
paradise. 
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Mr,  Farmer: 

Look  Before  You  Leap 

If  a  grain-fooling  contract  is  submitted  to  you,  do  these 
things  for  your  own  protection: 

1 —  Study  every  word. 

2 —  Consult  your  lawyer — your  banker — your  grain  dealer. 

3 —  Ask  your  lawyer  if  it  does  not  deprive  you  of  all 
CONTROL  OF  INCOME  from  your  grain  crops  for 
five  years. 

4—  Ask  if  there  is  any  LIMIT  to  the  HANDLING 
CHARGES  which  may  be  imposed  on  you  by 
the  pool 

r— Ask  if  the  contract  does  not  BIND  YOU  ABSO» 
LUTELY  FOR  FIVE  OR  MORE  YEARS  even  if 
you  find  it  ruinous  the  FIRST  year. 

6 — Ask  if  there  is  any  assurance  against  heavy  loss  to  yon 
if  the  pool  fails.  The  contract  protects  the  pool— how 
does  it  protect  YOU? 

rj  Ask  your  banker  or  your  grain  dealer  for  literature. 

8  Write  executive  committee,  Grain  Dealers*  National 

Association,  308  Western  Union  Bldg.,  Chicago,  for 
free  legal  analysis  of  sample  contract. 

REMEMBER  NORTH  DAKOTA! 

REMEMBER  THE  NONPARTISAN  LEAGUE! 

Grain  Dealers'  National  Association 


I9 1  I  Pay  Your  Railway 
Fate  to  Kansas  f^**'f 


My  Big  Announcement  this  season— 

You  can  come  to  the  world's  largest  and  best 
trade  school  at  no  more  expense  than  if  it  were 
located  in  your  home  town,  for  I  am  rebating 
fares  from  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  to  the 
Sweeney  School.  No  advance  in  tuition.  No 
extras.  Just  a  fair,  square  rebate.  _ 
No  matter  where  you  live,  this 
brings  the  Sweeney  Million  Dollar 
School  right  to  your  door. 

7  Trades  The  ?7enS 

_  man  is  taught 

seven  different  trades.  No  extras. 


Business 

Is  Better! 


Free 


No  books  to  buy.  We  teach  by  do- 
ing the  actual  work.  Learn  in  8 
weeks.  You  cannot  get  the  Sweeney 
System  of  Practical  Experience  any- 
where else.  The  system  that  train- 
ed over  5,000  men  for  Uncle  Sam 
during  the  war  and  that  has  turned 
out  an  army  of  over  36,000  gradu-  — 
ates.  You  can  hardly  go  any  place  in  the 
world  without  bumping  into  a  Sweeney  man 
holding  down  some  mechanical  job  and  ready 
to  greet  a  fellow  Sweeney  graduate. 

I  will  gladly  send  my  72-page 

illustrated  catalog  FREE.  Also  a  free 

■  ■  inn  mii  mi  copy  of  the  Sweeney  School  News,  a 

most  interesting  monthly  school  paper  published 
here.  You  will  enjoy  them.  Read  the  worth- 
while stories  of  men  like  yourself  who  came  to 
Sweeney's  and  found  success.  Read  how  Frank 
Powell  and  Harry  Wilsun  built  up  a  $20, 000  busi- 
nsss  in  about  two  years  after  graduating  Read 
how  Elbert  A.  Pence  built  up  a  $25,000  yearly 
garage  business  at  Ciearmont,  Mo.  These  stories 
and  others  are  told  by  the  Sweeney  students. 
Also  I  want  you  to  learn  how  my  students  enjoy 
themselves  after  work  in  the  swimming  pool,  the 
club  and  reading  rooms,  etc. 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY,  President. 

Send  Coupon  Right  Now! 

S LEARN  A  TRADE 
: 


Young  man,  be  Independ- 
ent. Strikcontfor  yourself. 
Hold  up  your  head.  On  the 
skyline  of  Opportunity  see 
tfie  Sweeney  School.  We 
are  TRAINERS  OF  MEN, 
ARCHITECTS  of  SUCCESS. 
I  have  made  a  million  dol- 
lars in  fifteen  years  BY 
MAKING  OTHERS  SUC- 
CESSFUL Take  your  first 
step  towards  success  by 
writing  me  today. 


Young  men,  mechanically 
inclined,  get  into  the  auto- 
mobile business  now  and 
make  real  money, 

SWEENEY  trained  men  are  in  demand 
everywhere  at  good  wages,  $50  a  week 
and  more,  from  garages,  tire  shops,  welding 
concerns,  auto  repair  shops,  etc.  In  the  last 
six  months  farm  products  have  all  gone 
down,  but  the  autos  still  kept  running  and 
no  trained  mechanic  had  to  hunt  a  job.  Top 
wages  are  paid,  but  SWEENEY  TRAINED 
MEN  ARE  WANTED.    Here's  the  proof: 

Hundreds  of 
Openings  For  Men  I 

South  Dakota  wires*  "Will  pay 
most  any  price  for  a  good  man.  Send 
him  right  away."   Neck  City,  Mo., 
says:   "Put  us  in  touch  with  a  first 
class  repair  man.  Excellent  opening. " 
Indiana  says : '  'Want  one  more^Sweeney 
man  for  my  new  garage.  Steady  work 
at  good  prices. ' '  Kansas  appeals : '  'Send 
me  a  man  who  understands  Ford  Car 
from  A  to  Z.    Will  pay  top  wages." 
Mississippi  telegraphs:  "Want  a  post 
graduate  mechanic.  Will  pay  all  he  is 
worth.  Wire  at  my  expense. "  Florida 
calls:  "Want  head  mechanic.  Willpay 
$50  a  week.    Let  me  hear  by  return 
mail."   Thousands  of  Sweeney  graduates 
now  owning  their  own  business  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  naturally  favor  the 
Sweeney  trained  men.  Sweeney  loyal-  ^ 
ty  is  wonderful.   Our  daily  mail  ia 
conclusive  proof  that  the  trained 
man  with  a  Sweeney  diploma  can 
can  secure  jobs 
like  these  at 
$50.00  a  week 
and  more. 
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For  Big  Free  Catalog 
Mail  This  Coupon  Today! 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY.  President 

Dept.  905,  Sweeney  Bidg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Send  me  free  without  any  obligation  your  72-pasre 
catalog  and  your  Sweeney  School  News.  Tell  me  of  the 
opportunities  in  the  Auto  and  Tractor  Business. 


SCHOOL  OF  AUTO-TRAtTOR-AVI ATI 
SWEENEY  BLTX..  KANSAS  CITV.t 
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As  the  Editors  View  the  Farm- 
ers Elevator  Movement 
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Hold  or  Sell? 


We  asked  a  successful 
business  man  his  recipe 
for  Success.  "Just  go  opposite  the  crowd,"  he  re- 
plied. If  there  is  anything  to  his  advice,  the- man 
who  holds  wheat  this  year  will  clean  up.  Our  re- 
ports show  that  farmers  are  dumping  their  wheat 
on  the  market,  and  some  of  them  are  being  urged 
or  forced  to  do  so  by  their  bankers.  As  a  result, 
wheat  receipts  at  the  eleven  markets  which  receive 
grain  from  country  points,  have  jumped  from  an 
average  of  around  one  million  bushels  a  day  during 
June,  to  2,406,000  bushels  on  July  15th,  2,788,000 
bushels  on  the  16th,  4,673,000  on  the  18th,  and  5,471,- 
000  on  July  25th. 

Agricultural  Farmers   of   the  United 

„  .    r.  States    are    paying  tre- 

Experts  in  Europe  mendously  high  taxes  to 
maintain  a  group  of  white-collar,  swallow-tailed 
officials  in  Europe,  supposedly  for  their  benefit.  But, 
like  in  too  many  instances,  commercial  business 
receives  the  only  information  of  value  sent  out  by 
those  foreign  attaches. 

This  publication  has  for  a  long  time  advocated 
the  placing  of  experts  in  Europe  who  would  cable 
information  on  matters  that  would  affect  the  prices 
of  farm  products.  We  know  that  the  first  step  in 
successful  marketing  is  accurate  information  of  the 
amount  of  goods  that  you  will  be  forced  to  meet 
in  competition,  and  also  the  ability  of  your  prospec- 
tive purchasers  to  pay.  We  even  went  so  far 
as  to  draft  a  bill  in  the  office,  which  was  to  place 
grain  and  livestock  experts  in  foreign  countries, 
and  Representative  George  M.  Young  of  North 


Dakota  and  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  introduced 
it  into  Congress. 

But  the  Capper-Tincher  bill,  to  regulate  grain 
exchange  trading,  includes  a  little  provision  by 
which  the  secretary  of  agriculture  may  gather  this 
information.  It  is  a  little  provision,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  entire  bill.  Represent- 
atives of  farmers  should  see  to  it  that  this  provision 
is  not  altered  from  the  final  bill  that  will  be  passed 
by  Congress. 


No  News 
From  Europe 


Herbert  Hoover  has  brok- 
en into  print  on  nearly 
every  subject  before  the 
public.    He  sure  has  one  fine  press  agent. 

But  under  the  present  scheme  of  things,  Hoover 
has  charge  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  foreign  attaches  are  supposed  to  make  report 
to  it  on  business  and  agricultural  conditions  in 
Europe.  Drought  prevailed  for  90  days  in  Europe, 
decidedly  affecting  agricultural  conditions,  but  in 
only  one  instance  did  a  Department  of  Commerce 
attache  make  a  note  of  it  in  his  report — and  that 
was  from  Spain. 

Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  crop 
reports  from  abroad  are  the  persistent  claims  from 
Great  Britain  and  France  that  the  wheat  and  rye 
crops  are  in  excellent  condition,  while  they  say  that 
oats  and  barley  are  badly  injured.  There  is  still 
a  very  strong  tendency  in  Europe  to  send  mislead- 
ing propaganda  in  an  effort  to  lower  prices.  For 
instance,  reports  were  sent  out  that  Roumania 
would  have  a  record  yield  per  acre.  Nothing  was 
said  about  the  decided  shrinkage  in  acres  planted. 


What  we  are  kicking  on  is  that  the  farmer  pays 
for  having  the  information  sent  him,  yet  does  not 
get  it.  Under  the  Capper-Tincher  bill,  which  we 
expect  to  see  passed  in  some  form,  this  work  is 
given  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  where  it 
should  be.  We  know  that  E.  G.  Montgomery,  in 
charge  of  foreign  market  reports,  desires  to  get 
the  information,  but  has  been  handicapped  for  lack 
of  funds.  We  have  faith  that  Henry  Wallace  will 
give  big  assistance. 


What  About  How  short  the  feed  grain 

Eurooe's  Feed  crops  of  the  United  KinS" 

JUtrope  s  reea  dom    France  Denmark, 

Grain  ?  Sweden,    Norway,  Bel- 

gium, Holland,  Portugal,  and  other  countries 
actually  are,  cannot  be  determined.  Cables  say  that 
those  of  England,  France  and  Holland  are  poor, 
but  no  figures  are  given.  Here  is  a  position  where 
the  top  might  be  blown  off  the  markets  if  the  truth 
were  known.  If  the  crops  are  poor,  how  poor  com- 
pared with  last  year  and  the  average  crop?  The 
buying  by  Germany  of  2,000,000  bushels  of  Canadian 
oats  can  only  indicate  that  something  has  happened 
in  that  country.  A  hot  wind  is  all  that  is  needed 
at  times  to  cause  a  radical  change  in  prices  of  grain 
in  the  United  States  at  a  critical  period.  Here  is  a 
good  part  of  Europe  with  a  short  crop,  and  not  a 
word  said  about  it. 


Potatoes 
and  Wheat 


The  potato  crop  of  the 
world  for  1909-13  aver- 
aged over  5,000,000,000 
bushels.  Last  year  the  crop  was  below  average.  A 
big  loss  this  year  would  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  price  of  the  farmers'  wheat  in  the  United  States, 
as  consumption  of  wheat  would  probably  be  in- 
creased. 


Few  Official  Only  a  private  estimate 

Figures  has  ^een  ma<*e  on  France's 

wheat  crop,  placing  it  at 
238,000,000  bushels,  or  6,000,000  bushels  more  than 
last  year.  At  this  rate,  they  would  have  to  import 
60,000,000  bushels.  Spain's  crop  is  a  little  above 
average,  and  they  will  need  only  about  10,000,000 
bushels.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  (good  but 
late),  the  wheat  acreage  of  17  of  the  lead- 
ing wheat  countries  is  151,000,000  acres, 
or  4,000,000  acres  under  last  year.  Japan 
has  bought  wheat  on  the  Pacific  coast,  an 
almost  unheard  of  proposition.  Brazil, 
as  usual,  has  purchased  American  wheat 
to  mix  with  Argentine  wheat.  Famine 
prevails  in  Russia,  which  is  usually  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  wheat.  It  will 
have  to  import  wheat.  Germany  is  buy- 
ing extensively,  and  the  readjusted 
boundaries  have  taken  away  much  of  its 
grain  land  and  left  only  the  land  which 
is  thickly  populated. 


ing.  Large  clearances  are  expected  to  keep  up  from 
the  United  States. 

With  horses  coming  slowly  back  into  their  own, 
due  partly  to  the  sad  experience  of  some  farmers 
with  tractors  and  city  business  with  trucks,  as  well 
as  the  increasing  prices  for  livestock,  corn  is  not 
as  sick  as  it  was. 


Need  Better 
Information 


The  pressing  need  of  the 
producers  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time 
is  better  information,  and  at  present  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  get  it  even  though  farmers  are 
paying  representatives  in  Europe  to  report  on  in- 
dustrial conditions. 

With  better  information,  farmers  would  not  have 
held  their  wheat  last  year  in  the  face  of  bumper 
crops  and  the  worst  financial  condition  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  With  better  information,  they  would 
not  all  dump  their  wheat  onto  the  market  this  year 
as  they  are  doing. 

One  of  the  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers is  to  be  devoted  to  this  work.  The  better  that 
department,  the  more  assured  is  the  success  of  that 
organization.  Without  that  information,  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.  will  fail. 


Two  Business 
Crashes 


Two  big  business  crashes 
have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  re- 
cently. One  is  of  the  Nye-Schneider-Fowler  Co. 
of  Nebraska,  the  largest  grain  company  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  the  other  of  the  big  packing  plant 
at  Austin,  Minn. 

In  the  first  company,  the  blame  is  laid  to  the 
operation  of  its  line  of  country  elevators.  They 
may  have  been  contributory.  Others  assert  that 
it  was  due  to  speculative  practices,  in  which  a  vol- 
ume of  grain  in  the  country  houses  could  have 
helped  materially.  But  a  loss  of  $5,000,000  through 
the  operation  of  250  country  grain  nouses  with 
terminal  elevators  in  connection,  with  the  hedging, 
mixing  and  cleaning  facilities  that  this  would  afford, 
rather  casts  into  the  shade  some  of  the  little  losses 
that  Farmers  Elevators  have  suffered  during  the 
past  year.  Farmers  may  well  take  heart  by  know- 
ing that  they  were  not  alone. 

The  other  loss  was  not  discovered  for  years,  it 

When  the  Farmer  is  Not  Prosperous 


Corn  Cheapest  How  much 

r.    j  corn   and  oats 

tood  Europe  will 

take  this  season  is  a  mystery.  There 
seems  to  be  little  hope  of  a  good  export 
business  in  oats  because  of  its  light 
weight,  but  some  business  may  be  done  in 
barley.  Corn,  pound  for  pound,  is  the 
world's  cheapest  feed  grain,  and  the  way 
the  export  demand  has  held  up  is  surpris- 


is  asserted,  because  the  comptroller  of  the  company 
audited  his  own  books.  If  you  were  a  stockholder 
of  a  company  and  saw  an  employee  who  was  draw- 
ing only  a  moderate  salary,  buying  autos,  fine 
houses,  and  entertaining  like  a  prince,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  know  where  the  money  was  coming  from? 
And  would  you  take  his  word  for  it?  An  audit  by 
a  competent  accountant  shows  up  the  details  of 
the  business  and  prevents  crookedness.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  were  a  manager  and  knew  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  stockholders  who 
thought  you  were  not  entirely  straight— (human 
nature,  pure  and  simple),  wouldn't  you  like  for  a 
good  accountant  to  come  in,  check  things  over,  and 
show  those  stockholders  that  you  were  on  the 
square  ? 

North  Dakota  P-  A.  Lee   the  energetic 

it      l  secretary  of  the  North  Da- 

in  Hard  Luck  ^ota  Association,  usually 

contributes  a  column  to  keep  our  readers  informed 
of  what  is  going  on  in  his  state  in  the  farmers  ele- 
vator movement.  But  this  time  he  writes,  "Our 
crops  are  very  spotted  this  year,  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  state  being  entirely  wiped  out,  and  the 
black  rust  is  making  headway  in  practically  all 
other  sections  of  the  state.  This  naturally  so  dis- 
courages the  writer  that  even  though  he  would  like 
to  make  up  an  article,  he  does  not  feel  that  he  can 
do  justice  to  the  text  at  this  time." 

We  suppose  the  Non-Partisan  league  will  get  the 
blame  for  the  failure  again  this  year.  Think  if  I 
were  a  N.  D.  farmer,  with  four  or  five  straight 
failures,  I  would  pull  stakes  and  quit.  No  wonder 
they  want  to  go  to  Congress  and  have  easy  pick- 
ings !  But  it  is  the  bull-dog  tenacity  shown  by  those 
farmers  of  the  North  West  that  has  made  this 
country  what  it  is.  t 

The  salvation  of  Denmark,  situated  climatically 
and  otherwise  like  North  Dakota,  was  butter  and 
cheese.  We  wonder  if  that  will  be  the  salvation 
of  North  Dakota. 


business  done  each  day  during  the  first  twenty  days 
of  July  than  there  were  in  June. 

We  are  sometimes  prone  to  forget  that  although 
there  may  be  5,000,000  men  temporarily  thrown 
out  of  work  in  this  country,  there  are  50,000,000 
who  are  producing  every  day,  and  that  only  10% 
of  our  business  is  done  with  foreign  countries. 
There  is  work  for  those  5,000,000  idlers,  but  they 
get  a  taste  of  champagne  during  the  war,  and  it  is 
a  far  cry  from  champagne  to  home  brew. 


Feeding  Sheep? 


That  same  rule  for  Suc- 
cess, "to  go  opposite  the 
crowd,"  might  be  well  followed  in  the  sheep  indus- 
try, according  to  the  wise  ones.  "Buy  feeding 
lambs  now  if  you  want  to  make  money,"  they  say. 
Our  reports,  as  well  as  others,  show  that  the  low 
prices  prevailing  during  the  past  year  for  wool  and 
mutton  have  practically  driven  the  grain  belt  farm- 
ers out  of  the  industry.  Tight  money,  drought, 
and  high  freight  rates  have  cut  down  feeding  in 
the  west.  The  $50,000,000  livestock  loan  should 
help. 

Seed  Prices  Cl°™  seed'.  as  traded  in 

for  delivery  in  October  on 
Improve  the  Toledo  produce  ex- 

change, has  gone  up  in  price  from  $11.35  to  $13.80 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
Timothy,  for  September  delivery,  has  gone  down 
from  $3.30  to  $2.80.  Paris  reports  say  farmers  are 
cutting  clover  for  hay,  while  many  fields  are  roasted. 
France  is  a  big  exporter  of  clover  seed. 


Many  Failures 


Right  when  we  get  opti- 
mistic, Old  King  Gloom 
hands  us  a  wallop.  Just  noticed  that  business  fail- 
ures for  the  year  up  to  the  week  ending  July  21 
have  been  9,471  compared  to  only  3,536  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  Weekly  failures  continue  around 
the  300  mark,  and  every  once  in  a  while  there  is 
a  crash  that  rocks  the  country.  One  of  our  men 
asked  a  man  who  knows  milling  affairs  which  he 
would  bet  on  as  to  having  the  most  failures,  the 
grain  or  the  milling  business.  "The  milling  busi- 
ness, of  course,"  said  this  expert.  "I  know  that 
they  are  all  about  busted." 


Too  Many  Mills 


One  trouble  with  the  mill- 
ing industry  is  that  they 
could,  under  pressure,  mill  over  250,000,000  barrels  a 
year,  but  last  year  they  milled  only  about  120,000,000 
barrels.  The  millers  told  C.  H.  Gustafson,  president 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  that  if  the  farmers  could 
devise  a  system  that  would  keep  wheat  nearest  its 
milling  source,  without  hauling  it  to  market  and 
then  hauling,  it  back,  and  help  eliminate  the  wild 
fluctuations  of  the  market,  they,  the  millers,  would 
most  heartily  welcome  it.  So  will  everyone,  the 
commission  firms  on  the  grain  exchanges  included. 
Of  course  we  do  not  include  the  speculative  houses. 


Sell  Something 
Each  Month 


Business  Business  seems  to  be 

,    .  floundering  around,  wait- 

tloundenng  ing  until   cool  weather 

comes  to  revive  it.  However,  there  is  a  slight  im- 
provement, bank  clearings  for  the  Chicago  district 
showing  that  there  were  a  million  dollars  more  of 


One  correspondent  writes 
from  Minnesota,  "If  prices 
of  grain  this  fall  are  fair, 
we  expect  to  see  a  large  amount  of  grain  going  to 
market  immediately  because  practically  all  farmers, 
large  and  small,  are  in  rather  difficult  straits  finan- 
cially. The  only  class  of  farmers  who  have  money 
and  are  receiving  a  constant  and  steady  income  are 
the  dairy  farmers." 

Pity  we  can't  all  be  dairy  farmers,  although  they 
have  their  troubles  too.  But  the  next  best  thing 
is  for  the  elevator  or  farmer  to  have  something  to 
sell  every  month. 

The  Defeat  of  The  defeat  of  the  Lantz 

.     r  „.»,  bills,  to  regulate  grain  ex- 

the  Lantz  Bills  changes  in  Illinois,  should 

prove  a  lesson  that  farmers  should  not  soon  forget, 
not  so  much  for  what  the  bills  proposed  to  do  as 
for  their  method  of  drafting  and  in  seeking  their 
passage. 

There  are  two  organizations  in  Illinois  both  rep- 
resenting in  many  instances  the  same  people,  The 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. The  second  organization  devotes  itself 
entirely  to  problems  of  grain  marketing,  and  has 
for  years  fought  the  battles  of  the  farmer  on  this 
subject,  and  has  been  wonderfully  successful  al- 
though it  has  no  highly  paid  man  whose  sole  duty 
is  to  tell  the  world  about  that  organization.  It  was 
father  of  the  Co-operative  law  in  this  state  and  has 
represented  the  interests  of  the  farmers  before  the 
state  legislatures  and  Congress,  as  well  as  on  trans- 


THE  FIGHT  IS  ON 

Will  You  Fight  On  Your  Side? 

$250,000  has  been  pledged  by  the  radical  element  of  the  organized 
grain  exchanges  and  Grain  Dealers  National  Association  "to  combat 
the  activities"  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.  This  "war  chest"  was 
raised  at  a  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  June  27-28,  and  will  be  expended  by 
R.  I.  Mansfield,  chairman  of  their  war  committee,  who  has  established 
a  propaganda  bureau  in  Chicago. 

These  organizations  make  the  claim  that  they  are  fighting  the  special  or  class  legislation 
sought  by  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.  The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  has  no  legisla- 
tive program.  It  has  not  and  does  not  intend  to  participate  in  legislative  battles.  As 
usual,  the  radicals  on  the  organized  exchanges  are  beclouding  the  issue. 
The  only  object  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  is  to  obtain  the  full  market  value  for  grain 
and  return  it  to  the  producers.  The  only  object  of  the  organized  exchanges  and  their 
allies  is  to  keep  the  farmers  out  of  the  market  and  continue  to  reap  exorbitant  specula- 
tive profits  and  commissions.  Their  condemnation  is  the  best  possible  recommenda- 
tion for  this  farmers'  movement. 

If  it  is  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  organized  grain  trade  to  kill  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  what  is  it  worth  to  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  to  keep  it  alive? 
This  attempt  to  prohibit  farmers  from  marketing  their  own  grain  offers  the  very  best  evidence 
that  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  is  right  and  that  it  high  time  for  the  farmers  to  take  this  step. 
WHOSE  MONEY  GOES  INTO  THE  "WAR  CHEST"?  Every  grain  grower  is  contributing,  in 
the  form  of  previous  profits  made  off  of  his  grain,  a  share  of  this  money  to  be  used  against  him. 
Isn't  it  time  to  fight — on  YOUR  side? 

Co-operation  Is  A  Success 

The  farmers'  elevators  succeeded  because  they  were  right — because  they  were  a  protest  against 
dishonest  practices  and  discrimination.  In  the  same  way,  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  will  suc- 
ceed. It  will  be  a  hard  fight.  Brokers,  speculators,  commission  firms  and  exchanges  will  battle 
every  inch  of  the  way.  They  will  spend  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  But  the 
farmer-owned  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  will  succeed  because  its  officers  and  directors  are  honest 
and  because  the  principle  of  farmers  marketing  the  products  of  their  own  labor  and  investment 
is  right. 

Mansfield's  Committee  at  Work 

Posters,  paid  advertising,  vilifying  speeches,  newspaper  propaganda  and  various  booklets  evi- 
dence the  expenditure  of  the  $250,000  fund  raised  by  the  Grain  Dealers  National  Association. 
"Remember  North  Dakota"  is  the  stock  phrase  employed  in  an  effort  to  attach  the  stigma  of 
socialism  to  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers.  The  difference  between  socialism  and  co-operation  is  evi- 
dent to  anyone  who  has  even  less  than  average  intelligence.  ^ 
Mansfield  and  his  lieutenant,  Thomas  T.  Hoyne,  advise  farmers  to  "ask  your  lawyer  before  you 
sign  the  contract."  If  you  have  been  misled  by  the  part  sections  of  contracts  with  misleading 
comments  which  appear  in  literature  circulated  by  the  Grain  Dealers'  National  Association,  get  a 
complete  contract  and  then  ask  your  lawyer.  These  contracts  were  drawn  by  the  ablest  co-oper- 
ative lawyers  in  the  United  States.  .  Their  records  are  an  open  book.  Three  of  them  have  at- 
tained national  prominence  through  defending  farmers'  rights. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  neighbors.  Write  for  literature.  Ask  your  lawyer.  Find  out  the  truth  about  this 
great  farmers'  movement.  And  when  the  representative  calls  on  you,  sign  the  contract  and  line  up  squarely 
on  YOUR  side  of  this  proposition. 

U.  S.  GRAIN  GROWERS,  Inc. 

59  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 


portation  and  other  grain  marketing  matters  since 
1903.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  more  recently  come 
into  the  field,  and  we  regret  that  most  of  its  officers 
have  only  recently  taken  up  the  fight  and  are  not 
backed  up  by  years  of  experience  in  the  further  steps 
of  grain  marketing. 

When  the  Lantz  bills  first  came  up,  the  attor- 
neys of  the  F.  G.  D.  A.  were  asked  by  the  I.  A.  A. 
(the  Farm  Bureau  in  Illinois)  to  draft  a  bill,  and 
this  they  did.  It  was  mild,  constitutional,  and  would 
have  secured  everything  the  thinking  and  experi- 
enced farmers  desired  without  creating  the  opposi- 
tion. It  would  have  doubtless  have  secured  the 
entire  support  of  the  F.  G.  D.  A.,  the  Managers 
Club,  and  farmers  generally.    But  it  was  rejected. 

The  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  was  not 
consulted  on  the  new  bill,  the  Managers  were  not 
consulted  as  to  how  it  would  affect  their  business, 
the  bill,  283,  was  faulty,  and  the  only  thing  that 
284  did  was  to  add  one  penalty  to  existing  statutes. 
As  a  result,  there  was  a  split  in  the  state,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  bill  would  fail  in  passage.  To 
cap  it  all,  an  effort  was  made  by  representatives 
of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  to  show  a 
paid  lobby  for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  opposition  to 
the  bills,  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  unsigned 
letters  and  telegrams.  The  legislature  made  the 
representative  look  foolish. 

There  are  practical  brains  among  the  farmers, 
brains  that  are  experienced.  Before  any  legislation 
affecting  the  farmers  elevators  is  sought,  the  presi- 
dents, directors,  stockholders  and  managers  of 
farmers  elevators  should  be  consulted  before  action 
is  taken.    They  have  their  own  organizations. 


Dodgasted  Rot 

Lansing,  Mich.,  of  R. 


Of  all  the  rot  we  have 
ever  seen,  the  speech  in 
I.  Mansfield,  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  Grain  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  fighting  the  farmers,  is  the  worst. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
claims  that  the  farmers  of  the  South  have  signed 
up  600,000,000  bushels  of  grain  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  That  is  interesting  news,  but  untrue.  He 
also  says  they  are  advertising  clothing,  men  and 
women's  wear,  and  that  they  are  the  same  bunch 
as  "wrecked  North  Dakota  in  short  order." 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  are  not  opposed  to 
farm  bureaus  that  are  farm  bureaus,  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  farmer 
how  to  grow  two  ears  of  corn 
where  formerly  only  one  grew. 
But  farm  bureaus  should  keep  out 
of  politics  entirely,"  Mr.  Mans- 
field is  reported  to  have  said.  "But 
these  cats  have  severed  the  cords 
between  the  grain  dealer  and  the 
farmer  completely  in  some  parts 
of  America;  they're  coming  into 
Michigan  and  they  hope  to  make 
a  cleaning  here  also.  Will  you  let 
them?" 

Then  he  waved  and  raved  about 
the  flag,  etc. 

Of  course,  as  most  people  know 
now,  the  Grain  Dealers  National 
Association,  the  organized  asso- 
ciation of  the  private  grain  deal- 
ers, is  reported  to  have  raised  a 
war-chest  of  $250,000  to  fight  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.  It  was 
to  them  he  referred.   He  and  his 


associates  are  spreading  propaganda  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  before.  Their  greatest 
out-cry  is,  "Remember  North  Dakota!  Remember 
the  Non-Partisan  League!"  They  also  accuse 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  of  being  socialistic. 
If  they  will  just  keep  up  such  rot,  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  should  vote  them  their  thanks.  It 
is  said  that  a  man  will  protect  a  woman  from  every 
beast  except  himself.  The  Grain  Dealers  National 
Association  must  think  the  farmers  are  a  bunch  of 
women.  

Co-operation 
and  Socialism 


Socialism  has  everything 
state  owned  and  con- 
trolled. It  taxes  everyone 
alike,  and  no  one  owns  property,  but  the  state  owns 
it  all.  In  Co-operation,  exactly  the  opposite  is  true. 
Only  the  men  who  expect  to  benefit  are  called  upon 
to  put  up  money. 

In  North  Dakota,  the  Non-Partisan  league  wanted 
to  have  everything  state  owned.  Mills,  banks,  etc., 
etc.  It  got  into  politics.  The  elevator  owner  would 
be  taxed  to  build  a  business  in  competition  with  his 
own. 

Under  the  Co-operative  Plan,  no  one  is  forced 
into  the  farmers  elevator  by  taxation  or  other  meth- 
od. Only  those  who  expect  to  derive  a  benefit 
are  expected  to  join.  It  is  controlled,  not  by  one 
man,  nor  by  politics,  but  by  the  men  directly  inter- 
ested. It  is  the  reverse  of  Socialism.  And  neither 
is  it  Communism. 

The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  have  had  only  one  op- 
portunity to  show  whether  or  not  they  wanted  or 
need  Governmental  support  or  class  legislation— 
(another  pet  attack  of  the  G.  D.  N.  A.  in  its  fight.) 
This  opportunity  was  the  conference  called  by  Her- 
bert Hoover  to  devise  a  plan  for  loaning  money  on 
warehouse  receipts  of  grain.  President  Gustafson 
informed  the  conference  that  the  farmers  organiza- 
tion proposed  to  hoe  their  own  row,  and  he  with- 
drew from  the  conference.  This  was  the  most 
sensible  thing  Gus  ever  did.  It  absolutely  gives 
the  lie  to  any  such  statements  by  Mansfield,  et  al., 
and  leaves  them  shooting  duds  to  the  uninformed. 
The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  denied  through  this  pub- 
lication that  they  were  in  any  way,  shape  or  form, 
back  of  the  Illinois  Lantz  bills,  another  vicious 
charge. 

Sometimes  we  get  completely  disgusted  with  the 
radicals  of  the  grain  exchanges  for  backing  up  such 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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farmers  business  establishment  at  Akron,  Iowa.    The  elevator  in 
distance  was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  that  burned  in  1909. 
the  center  is  the  coal  elevator,  with  the  lumber  shed  in  the  rear. 
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A  TIP-TOP  COMPANY 
IN  A  TIP-TOP  CITY 

The  writer  has  been  peculiarly  im- 
pressed with  the  beautiful  topography 
of  Western  Iowa.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  the  greater  part  of  this  section 
is  unsurpassed  and  in  addition  to  being 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  roll- 
ing surface,  we  wonder  at  the  undimin- 
ished fertility  of  the  soil  from  the 
modest  vales  to  the  hill  tops,  and  to 
see  a  field  of  corn  or  wheat,  undulating 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  undi- 
minished luxuriance  excites  our  curiosity 
and  attracts  our  admiration.  Situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Sioux  River  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  section,  nestles 
the  city  of  Akron.  It  happens  to  be  on 
the  Iowa  side  of  the  river  but  consider- 
ing it  as  the  center  of  a  community,  an 
agricultural  neighborhood,  South  Da- 
kota has  a  right  to  claim  it  as  a  part  of 
their  own  and  when  the  Big  Sioux  gets 
extra  big  as  we  recently  saw  it,  it  seri- 
ously inconveniences  the  residents  on 
the  Dakota  side  of  the  river  if  they  can 
not  get  to  Akron. 

As  you  land  at  the  depot  at  Akron, 
you  can  not  help  but  be  attracted  to  the 
splendid  group  of  buildings  just  across 
the  track  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing photograph  No.  1,  which  represents 
the   main   part   of   the   plant  of  the 
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A  monumental  advertisement  inside  as 
well  as  out.    "Once  a  customer,  al- 
ways a  customer." 

Farmers  Grain  Company.  And  as  you 
delve  into  the  history  of  the  evolution 
of  this  big  body  of  co-operative  farmers, 
your  admiration  must  continue  to  in- 
crease. This  group  of  buildings  repre- 
sents the  results  of  the  dogged  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  this  splendid 
body  of  farmers  to  succeed  in  securing 
their  economic  rights  in  having  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  price  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  they  till  and  in  getting 
it  to  the  market.  And  they  succeeded  in 
the  face  of  a  succession  of  difficulties 
and  discouragements  which  would  have 
over  come  an  ordinary  group  of  indi- 
viduals. 

ORGANIZED  IN  EARLY 
DAYS 

The  Akron  Company  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  Farmers  Elevator  Companies 
having  been  organized  in  1907.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  the  movement  was  far 
from  being  as  popular  as  it  is  today, 
but  it  was  at  a  time  when  conditions 
were  such  as  to  stir  up  the  ire  of  the 
farmer  to  such  an  extent  as  to  go  the 
limit  to  secure  a  redress  of  his  griev- 
ances. A  mass  meeting  was  called  to 
decide  what  course  to  persue  and  the 
first  officers  of  the  company  were  elected 


Making  a  hard  job  easy 

IT'S  NO  FUN  to  go  out  and  salt  stock  when  the  locusts 
are  drumming  and  the  brazen  sun  withers  the  very 
ground. 

It  takes  that  kind  of  weather  to  make  you  appreciate 
Morton  Block  Salt  and  thank  it  for  saving  you  a  hot,  tire- 
some job. 

Dropped  in  the  open  field  occasionally,  these  50  lb.  blocks 
provide  your  stock  with  an  accessible  supply  of  doubly 
refined  salt  that  lasts  for  months  out  in  the  open. 
They  lick  it  at  will;  can't  overeat — the  blocks  are  too 
firm — yet  the  salt  is  so  fine  grained  that  it  never  irritates 
the  tongue. 

If  you  want  to  end  one  of  the  mean  little  jobs  of  farming, 
get  Morton  Blocks  and  drop  them  on  your  land;  your 
cattle  will  thank  you. 

Morton  Blocks  are  made  of  the  best  kiln-dried, 
evaporated  salt.  They  do  not  contain  crushed 
or  ground  rock  salt,  which  so  often  injures  the 
tongues  of  stock. 


Morton  Salt  Company 


Chicago 


Morton  Block 

Salt 


Down  Go  Wheat  Prices! 

THE Y 1  n variably  do — every  year  when  the  market 
is  glutted  with  the  new  crop  by  impatient  farmers. 
Up  they  go  again  when  the  mad  scramble  is  over. 
Then  business-wise  farmers  go  to  market  at  their 
leisure  and  sell  their  stored  grain  at  a  profit.  Check 
it  up  on  Government  reports.  Prove  i  t  to  yourself. 

Columbian  Metal  Grain  Bins 

provide  absolute  protection  to  all  grains  at  C>  T7" 
a  cost  of  less  than  1  cent  per  bushel  di3-  . 
tributedover  their  many  years  of  service.  V  <Jfj 
Grain  threshed  directly  into  them  from  the  \  \ 
shock  comes  out  in  better  condition  than  &n> 
when  stored.  None  is  wasted— none  is  dam-  Ji  v>  sj 
aged  by  the  elements.  Shrinkage  is  less  than  F  R 
1%  as  compared  to  10%  when  stored  in  the  open.  '  v>, 
Improved  triple  flanged  joint  and  vertically  corrugated  \  \  ; 
constrjction—stronpr,  durable,  rat-prorf",  (V --proof.  , 
Should  pay  a  dividend  much  greater  than  xaeir  cost  &/t 
before  1922  harvest. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced— Terms  to  Suit— 

Prices  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  Columbian  Metal  Grain  bins  may  be'bought  on 
terms— a  reasonable  cash,  payment  balance  to  suit.   We  will  help  you  make  a  profit  on 
your  grain.    Your  Columbian  dealer  can  arrange  it  or  write  us  direct.    Ask  for 
terms  proposition  and  Bulletin  No*         For  Quick  Shipment  Use  the  Coupon. 

u  Delivered  Prices  for  All  Cash 
with  Order  or  C.O.D.  Only: 


Freight  Prepaid  In  Kansas,  Missouri.  Okla- 
homa, | Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Arkansas: 

,500  Ba.  $100    1000  Bo.  $150 


500  Bn.  $110    1000  Ba.  $165 

Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co.' 

1605-21  W.  12tta  SI.  Kansas  City.  Ho. 


Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co.  No.  318D 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pleasef        BOO  Bu.  Galv.  Bin  $  "]  Freight 

Ship  L  1000  Bu.  Galv.  Bin  $  J  Paid. 


NAME. 


P.  O  

Send  bill  of  lading  and  draft  to 


Name  of  Bank  here  . 


MR.    AND    MRS.    AUTO    OWNER:— HAVE    YOU    SEEN  THE 
LATEST  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TIRE  CONSTRUCTION!?! 

Miller-Anderson  Double  Anchored  Cord  Tires  Never  Rim-Cut 

WHEN  A  REASONABLE  AIR  PRESSURE  IS  MAINTAINED 
Owing  to  our  New  Anchoring  System  each  cord  carries  its  share  of  the  load  em 
bodying  an  entirely  new  bead  and  side-wall  construction  being  extra  strong  at  weakest 
place.  All  Miller- Anderson  Cord  Tires  are  one-hall  inch  oversize,  easier  riding,  coast 
farther,  will  save  about  10%  oi  your  gasoline  and  run  about  twice  as  far  as  the 
average  tire.  ■  --        FAHPTF  More 

Than  a 
Side  Lint 
Real 
Leader 

For 
Every 
Dealer 
Special 
Concessions 
to  Farmers' 
Co-operative 
Organiza- 
tions 
and  . 
Commercial 

Service 
Companies 
WRITE 
TODAY 

FOR 
PRICES 
and  Give 

Us  the 
Name  oi 
Elevator 
Manager 
"Don't 
Delay" 

SAVE  BY 
BUYING 
DIRECT 


All  Millar  -  An- 
derson Tubes 
have  ruleanized 
splice  and  will 
not  come  apart 
In  the  hottest 
weather.  This 
casta  us  a  great 
deal  more  but  It 
Is  worth  Its  cost 
to  you.  If  yon 
hare  ever  been 
annoyed  with  ■ 
leaky  spile*  » 
common  with  rh 
cemented  procee 
you  will  appre 
plate  the  Mill' 
Steam  Welde. 
Splice  which  wil 
not  leak. 

Direct  F«c 
tory  Orders 
Insures  Fresh 
Stocks, 

Prompt 
Service, 
"More 
Stocks," 
"Less 
Cost." 
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CHAS.  E.  MILLER 

ANDERSON  RUBBER  WORKS 
ANDERSON,  IND.,  U.  S.  A.  SALES  DEPT.,  116  MILLER  BLDG. 


Get  Bigger  Crops 

Don't  sow  weed  seeds,  chaff,  dust  and  undeveloped 
kernels  with  your  seed  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other 
grains.     Clean   seed   means   bigger   crops— bigger  profits 

TTaa  tile 

RACINE  FANNING  MILL 

for  cleaning  all  grains.  It  will  pay  for  itself  every  season. 
Doesn't  cost  much  and  la  good  for  a  lifetime  of  use.  It  3 
a  complete  seed  and  grain  cleaner  and  grader.  Has  special 
attachment  for  cleaning  and  grading  seed  com,  grains  and 
seeds  of  all  kinds.  40  years  the  leader.  Light  running, 
larger  capacity  than  others.  Sold  by  dealers.  If  not  by 
your  dealer  write  for  catalog  and  apeoial  offer. 

Johnson  &  Field  Mfg  Co.,  2  17th  St., 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Farm  and  Warehouse  and  D listless  Ware- 
house Mills 


as  follows,  J.  H.  Pollock,  Chairman,  H. 
B.  Smith,  Secretary.  Mr.  Smith  was 
made  the  manager  of  the  lumber  de- 
partment which  position  he  retained  un- 
til a  year  ago.  Scarcely  had  the  pre- 
liminary steps  been  taken  to  enter  into 
'business  when  from  the  old  line  lumber 
and  grain  men  came  all  kinds  of  dis- 
couraging letters,  magnifying  the  fail- 
ures of  such  ventures  among  the  farm- 
ers, until  it  became  almost  necessary  to 
have  a  private  secretary  to  take  care 


The  office  at  Akron,  Iowa 


of  the  mail.  It  verily  was  singular  that 
they  should  take  such  a  fatherly  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  these  farmers  at  this 
particular  time. 

THE  FIGHT  TO  START 

Their  first  real  difficulty,  however, 
was  in  securing  a  site  where  they  might 
begin  business.  An  old  flat  house  stood 
on  the  site  where  their  present  splen- 
did structure  stands.  At  the  time  it 
was  occupied  with  machinery  but  to  pre- 
serve the  site  and  prevent  the  farmers 
from  securing  it,  the  owners  threw  some 
grain  into  it.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Railroad  &  Warehouse  Commission 
and  the  first  fight  ended  in  securing  a 
contract  with  the  railroad  company  for 
the  rental  of  the  site,  the  flat  house  be- 
ing condemned.  They  made  the  mis- 
take of  capitalizing  with  too  small  an 
amount  and  of  the  $10,000  authorized 
they  started  in  business  with  only 
$5,150  paid  in.  After  paying  for  their 
plant  they  had  $150.00  to  invest  in  active 
business.  They  began  business  with 
handling  grain,  hogs  and  coal. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  town 
board  was  a  dealer  in  live  stock  and  one 
was  a  grain  buyer.  Resolutions  were 
passed  on  the  town  board  seriously 
handicapping  the  progress  of  the  busi- 
ness, one  of  which  was  that  all  grain 
and  livestock  coming  into  Akron  should 
be  weighed  over  the  town  scales,  over 
which  of  course  their  competitors  had 
a  sort  of  supervisory  control.  The 
little  old  office  still  stands  near  their 
splendid  plant  as  a  grim  memorial  of 
these  discouraging  pioneer  days. 

The  first  board  of  directors  consisted 
of  J.  C.  Hoyt,  L.  E.  Ericson,  James 
Bredall,  Wm.  Braihsky,  J.  J.  Schlutcr, 
the  first  three  of  whom  are  still  serving 
on  the  board.  J.  C.  Hoyt  was  succeeded 
by  R.  R.  Pollock  in  1909  as  president  of 
the  institution.  Mr.  Pollock  is  still  act- 
ing as  president  to  which  duties  have 
also  been  recently  added  that  of  general 
manager.  A.  R.  Whitney  was  the  first 
manager  and  was  succeeded  by  E.  E. 
Mellen.  In  1910  J.  F.  Waterbury  was 
made  manager  and  continued  to  serve  in 
that  capacity  until  in  1918  when  he  was 
called  to  the  management  of  the  Con- 
sumers Twine  and  Machinery  Co.,  at 
Sioux  City.  His  assistant,  Mr.  Wm. 
Swift  was  elected  manager  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  Mr.  Pollock  was 
called  to  the  office  of  General  Manager. 
The  business  had  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  it  was  necessary  to  depart- 
mentalize the  business,  placing  some  one 


at  the  head  of  each  department,  the 
present  personnel  of  which  is  as  follows  : 
General  Manager,  R.  R.  Pollock;  Grain 
Department  Manager,  Wm.  Swift; 
Lumber  Department  Manager,  Lew 
Bly;  Book-keeper,  G.  H.  Taylor;  As- 
sistants, Alvin  Manning  and  Lewis 
Koch.  In  the  archives  of  the  future  in 
writing  up  the  history  of  the  co-opera- 
tive movements,  the  names  of  these  men 
should  be  recorded  as  among  the  pio- 
neers who  had  the  courage  and  de- 
termination to  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing their  ends  under  almost  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties. 

THE  ELEVATOR  EVEN 
BURNED! 

When  after  a  series  of  conflicts  over 
which  they  emerged  as  victors,  that 
grim  destroyer  laid  low  their  plant  in 
a  smouldering  heap  of  embers  on  Nov. 
11,  1909,  it  seemed  as  though  even  the 
Fates  were  against  them.  Yet  early  in 
1910  they  were  ready  with  a  fine  new 
elevator  with  which  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness with  more  determination  and  bet- 
ter satisfaction  than  ever  before. 

When  they  began  they  did  business 
in  grain,  livestock  and  coal,  but  in  1911 
they  conceived  the  idea  of  the  broaden- 
ing out  of  the  business  to  handle  lumher 
and  building  material  and  they  reor- 
ganized with  a  capital  stock  oi 
$25,000.  Without  any  change  in  the 
markets  in  the  way  of  a  decline,  the  price 
of  building  material  dropped  materially 
at  Akron,  lumber  from  $7.00  to  $10.00 
per  M.  and  cement  from  65c  to  40c  per 
sack.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  selling 
the  stock  under  these  conditions.  Their 
business  grew  to  such  proportions  that 
in  1917  they  were  compelled  to  again  re- 
organize with  an  added  capital  stock 
to  the  extent  of  $75,000  which  was  paid 
up  in  short  order  to  within  $500.00  of 
the  amount  authorized. 

Efforts  were  made  to  block  the  in- 
gress and  egress  to  their  splendid  new 
lumber  shed  which  is  shown  in  cut  No. 
2  herewith,  but  resulted  in  victory  to 
the  firm.  Aside  from  its  being  a  good 
up-to-date  shed  with  a  well  arranged 
and  carefully  selected  stock  of  lumher, 


The  lumber  yard 


it  affords  the  opportunity  of  acting  as  a 
live  advertising  medium,  which  as  can 
be  seen,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in 
effective  style.  We  feel  like  saying  to 
many  other  companies,  "Go  thou  and 
do  likewise,"  for  advertising  pays  large 
dividends.  This  living  ad  faces  the  Big 
Sioux  bridge  as  South  Dakotans  cross 
into  Iowa  and  no  stranger  can  pass 
over  without  being  attracted  by  the  big 
sign. 

When  they  increased  their  capital 
stock  in  1917,  they  conceived  the  ad- 
visability of  taking  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  co-operative  law  in 
that  state  and  pro  rate  the  profits  on 
the  basis  of  patronage.  In  1919  their 
coal  business  grew  to  such  proportions 
that  they  considered  it  necessary  to  build 
a  coal  elevator  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph.   A  little  later  they  bought  out 
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UNITED  STATES 

Population   107,100,000 

Square  Mile«   3,027.000 

Number  of  Post  Office.   52.600 

Mile,  of  Railway  (1916)   250.000 

Pa»enger»  carried   1.191.000.000 


BELL  SYSTEM 
Telephone. owned  and  affiliated  ..  12.600.000 

Mile,  of  wire  owned   25.400.000 

Number  of  Employee.   270.000 

Stockholder.   1 50.000 

Telephone  Menage.  1 1.033.000,000 


Uniting  a  Nation 

Within  reach  of  the  call  of  your  telephone  are 
more  other  telephones  than  may  be  found  in  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  Bell  System  of  telephone  communication. 

The  central  administration  of  the  Bell  System  by 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company — 

Provides  for  invention  and  scientific  research. 

Provides  for  the  economic  manufacture  of  equip-* 
ment. 

Provides  for  the  standardization  of  methods. 
Plans  for  future  extensions. 
Insures  financial  stability. 

It  is  the  complete  cooperation  between  the  central 
administration  and  the  many  operating  companies 
that  produces  nation-wide  telephone  service. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  unrelated  organizations 
to  provide  the  best  service  to  the  greatest  number  at 
the  lowest  rates.  Only  the  united  effort  which  insures 
continuous  development  of  telephone  communica- 
tion can  carry  through  that  controlling  purpose  of 
the  Bell  System. 

"  Bell  System  " 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward 
Better  Service 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


521  Occidental  Bldg. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fort  Branch 
Indiana 


{Reproduced  from  actual  photographs  of  HOOSIER  TILE  Buildings) 

HOOSIER  SILO  SERVICE 

Offers  a  complete  line  of  Permanent  Farm  Buildings 

Build  your  farm  structures  for  PERMANENCE  with  HOOSIER  Hol- 
low Tile.  Note  the  great  advantage  of  HOOSIER  Tile  over  ordinary 
construction:  (1)  mortar-locking  joint,  (2)  dovetail  grooves  and 
bed -joint;  (3)  strong  corner  braces.  Four-walled  silo  tile  of  fire  clay, 
with  ample  air  space.  Building  tile  has  five  walls  and  corner  braces. 
We  furnish  steel  cable  for  reinforcing, 
giving  double  strength  of  solid  rod. 


Build  Your  Co-Operative 
Elevators  of  HOOSIER 
Glazed  Tile 

The  best  material  you  can  use 
for     permanent  construction. 
Write    for    our    literature  on 
HOOSIER  Tile  for  all  farm 
buildings.     If  we  have  no 
representative  near  you,  or- 
der through  your  co-oper- 
ative elevator  manager.  We 
guarantee  quick  service  and 
complete  satisfaction. 

HOOSIER  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  C  621 

Albany, 
Ind. 


Hoosier  Tile  EUvaMr 
FarmeiV    EUvator  C«. 

Beddlck. 
rifinala 


Farmers  Co-operative 
Commission  Company 
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OFFICES  AT 


WICHITA,  KANS. 


HUTCHINSON,  KANS. 


A  farmers'  company,  strictly  co-operative.     Built,  not  from 
the  top  down,  but  from  the  ground  up 


62  COMPANIES 


85  ELEVATORS 


On  the  Santa  Fe,  Rock  Island,  Missouri  Pacific,  Wichita  North- 
western, Orient  and  Frisco 

Consignments  our  specialty,  but  we  always  have  a  track  bid 


their  competitors  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness and  added  lumber  yard  No.  2  to 
their  plant,  the  frqnt  of  which  is  shown 
in  cut  No.  4.  They  have  a  neat  mod- 
ern but  unofficious  looking  office  with 
rooms  for  the  management,  the  book- 
keeper and  the  board  of  directors  separ- 
ate from  interference  with  each  other. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  another  single 
station  in  the  movement  where  there  is 
a  better,  more  complete  uptodate  set  of 
business  houses  and  where  more  busi- 
ness is  done  and  where  there  are  more 
loyal  stock  holders  than  at  Akron,  Iowa. 
They  have  been  content  to  operate'  at 
Akron  alone  and  boast  of  425  stock- 
holders at  this  one  station.  During  the 
past  three  years  they  have  averaged 
over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  busi- 
ness. The  entire  plant  is  operated  by 
electricity  and  machinery  equipment 
such  that  they  can  handle  the  business, 
all  the  business  as  it  comes  to  them  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible. 
They  dump  your  grain,  they  load  your 
coal,  they  stack  your  lumber,  "they  keep 
you  sweet"  by  doing  a  faithful,  effici- 
ent service  to  every  customer  who  comes 
their  way  and  believe  me  they  keep  a 
coming.  Their  motto  is  "Once  a  Cus- 
tomer, always  a  customer." 

In  late  years  they  have  added  to  their 
board  of  directors  four  members  from 
the  South  Dakota  side.  The  present 
personnel  is  as  follows  :  President,  R  R 
Pollock,  Vice-President,  L.  E.  Erkson, 
Issac  Harris,  G.  Emil  Johnson  and  J  c' 
Bredall  f  rom  the  Iowa  side  and  J.  C. 
Hoyt,  Howard  Stoughtenburg,  E.  A 
Hultgreen  and  Frank  Kerr  from  the 
South  Dakota  side.  They  are  members 
of  the  State  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation, of  which  Mr.  Pollock  has 
served  as  director  from  his  section  of 
the  state.  They  are  also  members  of  the 
federation  of  Co-operative  Live  Stock 
Shippers  of  Iowa.  They  charge  10c  per 
hundred  for  the  shipping  of  the  stock, 
■ic  of  which  goes  into  a  sinking  fund  to 
act  as  an  insurance  against  losses  sus- 
tained in  transit,  the  remaining  7c  going 
into  the  treasury  of  the  company  to 
meet  the  overhead  expenses  of  manage- 
ment. 

Emulate  Akron.  Akron  means  tip- 
top.  The  name  applies  to  both  town  and 

company. 

F.  S.  BETZ. 


THE  MICHIGAN  FRUIT, 
EXCHANGE 

We  took  a  little  week-end  trip 
through  Michigan  last  week,  partly  to 
see  how  Michigan's  fruit  crop  is  com- 
ing, and  partly— yes,  we'll  confess  it, 
oartly  to  cool  off  in  one  of  those 
beautiful  Michigan  lakes. 

Michigan  has  plenty  of  lakes,  but 
this  year  little  fruit.  You  pass  sev- 
eral orchards  before  you  come  to  one 
with  fruit  on  it,  and  in  many  of  them 
only  a  few  of  the  trees  are  producing. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Granger,  salesmanager  of 
the  Michigan  Fruit  Growers  Exchange, 
says  that  last  year  they  sold  1234  cars 
of  fruit,  but  this  year  they  will  not 
have  over  half  that  much.  You  had 
better  get  that  order  in  early. 

FRUIT  IS  SOME  CROP  TO 
MARKET 

Farmers  who  think  that  grain  is  a 
hard  crop  to  market,  ought  to  depend 
for  a  while  on  fruit  for  a  living. 
When  it  is  ready  to  move,  it  must 
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move,  right  p.  d.  q.  City  papers  like 
to  rave  about  the  "thousands  upon 
thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit  going  to 
waste  under  the  trees  while  city  people 
are  paying  extortionate  prices  for  it." 
Yes,  but  if  those  "thousands  upon 
thousands  of  bushels  of  fruit"  that 
drop  on  the  ground  were  shipped  over 
to  market,  they  not  only  would  not 
pay  their  own  way,  but  the  rotten  part 
would  so  affect  the  good  fruit  that 
the  fruit  growers  would  not  get  any- 
thing. 

Last  year,  however,  the  Michigan 
fruit  growers  had  enormous  crops, 
they  could  not  get  cars  when  they 
needed  them,  and  as  a  result,  they 
lost  tremendously.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Granger  tells  me,  the  growers  were 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  they 
needed  some  means  to  take  care  of 
the  surplus,  so  the  Michigan  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange  is  now  starting  to 
get  its  own  canning  factory  to  take 
care  of  the  surplus.  This  will  cost 
around  $140,000. 

HAVE  OWN  SELLING 
ORGANIZATION 

For  a  number  of  years  the  growers 
had  their  own  associations,  and  each 
tried  to  sell  its  fruit  much  as  the  farm- 
ers elevators  are  now  trying.  But 
they  saw  that  this  method  was  expen- 
sive. So  in  1917  they  grouped  to- 
gether and  formed  the  Michigan  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  14  local  associations  similar 
to  the  farmers  elevators. 

The  central  association  charged  3% 
for  its  sales  last  year,  but  because  of 
the  short  crop,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  increase  this  to  5%  this  year.  They 
take  out  this  per  cent  until  the  end  of 
the  year  then  figure  up  the  actual  cost 
of  running  the  selling  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, take  that  out,  and  prorate  the 
balance  back  to  the  different  associa- 
tions and  through  them  to  the  farmers 
or  growers.  This  is  the  same  plan  as 
is  proposed  for  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers. The  Michigan  association,  too,  is 
a  non-stock,  non-profit  organization. 

HOW  IT  IS  FINANCED 

Instead  of  selling  stock,  each  farmer 
signs  a  note  for  $100,  and  agrees  to 
market  his  fruit  through  the  associa- 
tion. The  note  is  used  as  collateral 
for  the  borrowing  of  money  with 
which  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings, 
buy  equipment,  and  operate  generally. 
The  grower  also  pays  a  membership 
fee.  of  $10  to  the  local  association,  and 
the  local  association  pays  a  member- 
ship fee  of  $50  to  the  Michigan  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange.  The  exchange 
now  has  a  total  membership  of  be- 
tween 1200  and  1400  farmers. 

HANDLE  ALL  KINDS 
OF  FRUIT 

The  Exchange  handles  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  shipping  mostly  in  car  lots.  They 
have  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears, 
etc.  The  different  associations  notify 
the  Exchange  every  day  or  so  what 
they  are  going  to  have  in  the  way  of 
car  lots,  and  the  agency  sells  the  fruit, 
possibly  placing  an  order  for  different 
kinds  of  fruit  with  the  same  purchaser. 
Last  year  they  shipped  fruit  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Tampa,  Florida,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Denver,  Col.,  and  Winnipeg, 
(Continued  on  page  17) 


Marshall  Iron  Corn  Cribs  and  Grain  Bins 


Marshall  Iron  Cribs  and 
Grain  Bins  made  in  three 
types — Circular,  Rectan- 
gular and  Double-Shed. 
Any  capacity. 

We  manufacture  a 
special  type  (Marshall- 
Grimm)  Rectangular  Crib 
and  Bin  to  meet  all  needs 
of  Grain  Elevators  and 
Mills.  Cheaper  than 
wooden  construction. 


'    CONCRETE  BASE 


THE  IRON   CRIB  &  BIN 

MORTON,  ILL. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 
Metal  Grain  Storage  in  the  World 


CO. 


Guaranteed  to  Kill  J?  C 
Every  Hog  WormO 

There  is  no  guess  work  about  kill- 
ing every  hog  worm,  large  and 
small,  and  leaving  the  hog's  stom- 
ach and  bowels  absolutely  free 
from  these  bloodsucking  pests,  if 

WAKEFIELD'S  100% 

HOG  WORM  CAPSULES 

are  used.  They  not  only  kill  the 
worms  but  carry  them  off  by  thor- 
oughly cleansing  the  entire  diges- 
tive tract  and  putting  the  animal 
in  condition  to  take  on  weight 
rapidly. 

GUARANTEED 

Wakefield's  Worm  Capsules  are 
strong,  quick  to  act  and  guaran- 
teed 100%  efficient  or  we  refund 
your  money. 

We  have  been  75  years  in  busi- 
ness and  our  guarantee  is  good. 

5c  per  hog  will  decide  whether 
it  is  to  be  a  runt  or  a  heavy  porker. 
100  Wakefield's  100%  Worm 

Capsules  ...  $5.00 
Pig  Gun  and  Jaw  Opener  1.50 

FREE.  Pig  Gun  and  Jaw  Open- 
er Free  with  order  of  500  capsules. 

We  pay  all  charges.  Order  to- 
day. 

C.  WAKEFIELD  &  CO. 

Box  20,  Bloomington,  111. 


Cup  Elevator 


Fills  crib  clear  to  the  top 
r>o  waste  space.    Placed  in 
driveway — spout  swings  to 
either  side.    Takes  up  very 
little  room — and 

No  Pit  Required 

Built  on  same  plan  as  i 
bis  commercial  elevators. 
Buckets  enclosed.    Operated  by  eas 
engine  or  horse  power.  Simple,  strong, 
durable— will  last  a  life-time.  Saves 
all  the  hard  work  of  shoveling. 

Write  For  Special  Offer 

Unusual  opportunity  for  first  buyer 
In  each  locality  where  we  are  not  represented. 
Write  at  once  for  full  Information  about  our 
Cup  Elevators,  also  Portable 
Elevators. 

3  Llv  ffrtuntatlvt  want' 
sd  in  tvry  locality. 

G.  &  D.  MFG.  CO.  Putt  thi  Grain 
Dept.  G    Strentor,  ID.   -aheri you -want  it. 


M2 


DOWN 

ONE  YEAR  ^ 

TO  PAY  ffi 


$44 


Boys  the  New  Butterfly  Jr.  Ho.ZH 

Light  running,  easy  cle 
'  im ruing,  durable 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  f^"' 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  and 
manship.  Wade  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  to 
No.  8  shown  here;  Bold  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  a  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  ow_  _ 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Postal  brings  Fn 
Catalog  Folder.    Buy  from  the  manufacture 
and  save  money.  <  I 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  2109  Marshall  El.  Chicago 


THE  KNOT 


Woven   Fence,    Barbed    Wire,    Steel   Posts,  Gates 

of  excellent  quality  supplied  to  individual,  state  or  lo- 
cal Co-operative  Elevator  Companies  and  Co-operative 
Associations.  No  proposal  is  too  large  or  too  small 
for  us.  We  will  gladly  give  prices  and  terms  by  return 
mail. 


THE  AMERICAN  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY 

10  South  La  Salle  St.  Chiccgo 
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THE  HOME 


CO-OPERATIVE  PARTIES 

Dear  Aunt  Co : 

I  have  been  visiting  in  the  most 
delightful  neighborhood  in  northern 
Iowa,  and  had  such  a  fine  time  while 
there  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
people  and  their  co-operative  parties. 
They  have  an  organization  that  holds 
literary  contests,  field  meets,  ball  games, 
and  rabbit  hunts,  all  on  a  competitive 
basis,  but  they  did  not  have  many  parties 
or  social  gatherings  until  they  began  the 
delightful  plan  that  they  now  have.  It 
was  so  much  work  for  a  hostess  to  get 
her  house  ready  for  a  crowd,  plan  the 
entertainment,  and  prepare  refreshments 
for  about  fifty  people,  that  only  a  few 
of  the  women  felt  that  they  could  do 
it.  At  one  of  their  rare  parties  the 
question  was  discussed,  and  this  plan 
was  adopted  which  has  been  followed 
ever  since  and  has  proved  a  success. 

The  club  president  appoints  a  social 
committee,  and  they  plan  a  series  of 
parties,  one  for  each  month.  For  each 
party  there  is  a  committee  on  entertain- 
ment, and  one  on  refreshments.  These 
committees  plan  and  oversee  the  games, 
and  prepare  and  serve  the  refresh- 
ments, while  the  host  and  hostess 
have  only  to  prepare  their  house,  and 
receive  the  guests.  The  work  is  so  di- 
vided that  each  family  gets  a  chance  to 
serve  on  tjhe  refreshment  committee 
every  year,  and  in  all  the  years  that 
the  plan  has  been  followed,  no  commit- 
tee ever  failed  to  provide  the  "eats". 

When  the  success  of  the  party  depends 
on  a  dozen  people,  and  they  all  work  to- 
gether, there  is  a  happy  informal  feel- 
ing that  is  hard  to  secure  when  all  of 
the  work  and  responsibility  devolves  on 
one  family.  I  thought  this  was  a  great 
plan,  so  pass  it  on  to  you. 

Your  loving  niece, 
Viola. 

^IIHMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIMIIIIIIIMHIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIMIIMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII£ 

!  WOMEN'S  NEWS  I 
1  COLUMN  I 

I  We  are  always  writing  about  the  | 
|  interesting  meetings  the  men  hold  so  | 
1  why  shouldn't  we  have  a  column  or  | 
I  so  about  what  the  women  are  doing.  | 
1  Send  in  an  item  about  your  picnics,  | 
I  club  meetings  and  interesting  things  | 
|  the  women  are  doing  in  your  com-  | 
1  munity.  Women  that  do  not  belong  | 
I  to  clubs  will  become  interested  and  § 
1  your  items  will  be  a  help  to  them  as  | 
I  well  as  an  interest  to  you.  | 

II I  lit  II II 111  III  I  111  >  1  >>lll  1 II III  >  lllllllllllllllllillllllllR 

THE  OLD  STORY. 

Mrs.  Wabash. — "I  thought  when  I 
married  you  that  you  were  original.' 

Mr.  Wabash — 'And  am  I  not?" 

"No.  you're  using  the  same  excuses 
for  staying  out  late  that  all  my  other 
husbands  used." 


"Why  did  you  take  your  deposits  out 
of  the  new  bank?" 

"Because  every  time  I  went  in  to 
make  a  deposit  the  cashier  had  his  hat 
on. 


FACTS  FOR  HOUSEWIVES 

■     PREPARING  CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumbers  never  have  the  right  taste 
if  sliced  up  immediately  after  being 
peeled.  The  cucumber  should  be  sliced 
and  put  in  salted  water  for  an  hour  or 
half  hour.  Squeeze  and  wash  in  clear 
water  two  or  three  times.  They  should 
be  prepared  in  this  manner  if  they  are  to 
be  served  in  vinegar  or  with  combina- 
tion salad.    V.  R. 


JELLO  SALAD. 
Put  salt  water  over  two  cups  of 
shredded  or  chopped  cabbage  and 
squeeze.  Mix  with  one  cup  of  chopped 
celery,  two  or  three  chopped  mangoes, 
and  pimentoes.  English  walnuts  if  de- 
sired. Pour  small  cup  of  boiling  water 
over  one  package  of  jello  and  mix  with 
cabbage,  etc.  Put  in  flat  granite  pan  to 
harden.  Cut  in  squares,  cover  top  with 
mavonnaise  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaf. 
V.'R. 


SANDWICH  DE  LUXE 
Mix  one-half  cup  of  blanched  al- 
monds with  a  half  cup  full  of  sliced 
cold  chicken  and  moisten  with  four  ta- 
blespoons of  cream.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  spread  between  slices  of 
bread. 


Another  good  sandwich  is  made  by 
spreading  one  slice  of  bread  with  peanut 
butter  and  the  other  with  piccallili.  This 
is  a  very  good  combination  as  the 
picallili  offsets  the  dryness  of  the  peanut 
butter. 


PINEAPPLE  LEMONADE 
Boil  1  cup  of  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water 
ten  minutes.    Add  1  can  of  grated  pine- 
apple and  the  juice  of  3  lemons.  Cool, 
strain  and  add  1  quart  of  ice  Water. 


WHY  HENS  RUN  AWAY. 
"What's  that  hen  making  all  the  fuss 
about?" 
"She's  just  laid  an  egg." 
"But  what's  she  running  so  for?" 
'Shes  trying  to  beat  it." 


Mother  to  battered  son:  "Johnny,  I 
thought  I  told  you  to  count  100  before 
hitting  anyone." 

Johnny:  "I  did  Mother,  but  the  other 
boy's  mother  told  him  to  count  ten." 

Lady :  "I  wouldn't  let  you  touch  me 
for  $10.00." 

Tramp :  "Well,  could  I  touch  for  a 
nickel?" 
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A  TRAVEL  PARTY 

This  is  just  the  time  to  give  a  "Travel 
Party"  when  people  are  planning  to 
travel  or  wish  they  were  going  away,  if 
ihey  are  not,  says  Alice  Burrell,  author 
of  "The  Party  Complete." 

Invite  your  guests  to  take  a  trip 
aiound  the  world  with  you,  starting  on 
a  certain  day  at  a  certain  time.  Pre- 
pare little  booklets,  one  for  each  guest 
with  the  title  "Places  and  Countries  That 
I  Saw  On  My  Trip  Around  the  World." 

Scatter  cities  and  countries  of  the 
world,  all  over  the  house.  For  instance, 
you  will  have  a  Shamrock  pinned  some- 
place for  Ireland,  a  cork  for  the  town  of 
that  name,  olives  for  California,  cigars 
for  Havana,  grapes  for  France,  spaghetti 
for  Italy,  tea  for  China,  a  Japanese 
cup  and  saucer  for  Japan,  a  piece  of 
Manila  paper  for  Manila,  a  ukulele  for 
Hawaii  and  so  on. 

The  possibilities  are  endless.  Each 
article  should  be  numbered  and  the  same 
number  put  down  in  the  booklet.  At 
the  end  of  a  given  time  the  booklets 
must  be  handed  into  the  hostess  and  a 
prize  awarded  to  the  one  having  the 
greatest  number  correct. 

Serve  your  refreshments  in  railroad 
lunch  counter  fashion.  Have  a  long, 
high  table  at  one  end  of  the  room  with 
plates  heaped  high  with  sandwiches, 
cake,  pie,  fruit,  olives,  etc.  Use  the 
oldest  dishes  you  have.  Announce 
through  a  home  made  megaphone  of 
cardboard  that  the  next  stop  will  be 
"Eating  Junction — twenty  minutes  for 
refreshments.  You  will  enjoy  planning 
such  a  party  as  this  and  your  guests  will 
be  delighted  with  the  novelty. 


News  item :  On  Saturday  afternoon  at 
4:30  Mrs.  Jones  will  pour  tea  on  her 
spacious  verandah. 

•iniiHiniiiiiiii  iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuii  ii  iniiiiiiiiiuuimnMiimiimis 

I      YOUR  HUSBAND'S 
1  FAULTS 

|  In  the  June  issue  we  started  the  | 
1  contest  "My  Husband's  Greatest  | 
1  Fault  and  H«w  I  Cured  Him."  | 
I  Write  us  a  short  letter  telling  us  = 
1  your  method.  We  offer  $5.00  for  | 
§  the  best  letter,  $3.00  for  the  second  | 
Ibest,  $2,00  for  the  third  and  $1.00 1 
I  for  every  letter  published.  The  | 
I  contest  closes  September  20th.  § 
I  Send  in  your  letter  before  it  is  | 
I  too  late.  Address  it  to  the  Home  § 
I  Editor,  American  Co-operative  § 
1  Journal,  60S  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi-  | 
1  cago,  111.  | 

5lilllHliftlHMIIIIIIIHIIinilllllllllllllllinil  in  1 1  n  ii  i  m  ii  1 1 1 1  in  i  mi  1 1  ii  1 1  im  1 1  in . 

SOMEBODY  STORIED. 
"Writing  your  sermon,  Pop?" 
"Yes,  my  boy." 

"How  do*  you  know  what  to  write ■" 
was  the  next  question. 

"God  tells  me  what  to  write,  my  son." 

The  little  fellow  looked  doubtful  and 
said:  "If  he  tells  you  what  to  write, 
why  do  you  go  back  and  scratch  out  a 
lot  of  it?" 


al,i„  uuiitiiiiiiiiuiiitiii  hi  imimiiii  iiiiiiiiii  iHiiitiiiiitiiiiiiniiiiiiiil  iiliiuiiiiu  milliliiHiii  nun  


=  m„mm  mi  iiiiiiiinii  inn  i  i  iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniii  iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiliiimi  imii  i  mi  minimi  is 

"It  really  is  awfully  warm  these  days,  but  Mother  tries  her  best  to  keep  me  as 
cool  as  possible."  Keeping  baby  cool  is  very  important  during  this  hot  weather,  as 
was  already  mentioned  in  the  last  issue,  but  baby's  food  is  equally  as  important 

For  the  baby  that  is  deprived  of  its  mother's  milk,  there  is  no  better  food  than 
properly  prepared  cow's  milk.  Cow's  milk  is  intended  by  nature  for  the  calf  and 
consequently  requires  modification  before  it  can  serve  as  food  for  the  baby.  Hol- 
stein  milk  or  a  mixture  of  Holstein  and  Jersey  is  most  adaptable ;  pure  Jersey  milk 
is  too  rich  in  fat.  To' make  cow's  milk  suitable  for  baby  feeding,  the  following 
points  must  be  rigidly  observed : 

Keep  Baby's  Milk  Clean  and  Cool 

The  milk  must  be  fresh.  It  must  be  freshly  pasteurized,  unless  you  see  cer- 
tified milk.  Better  pasteurize  it  yourself ;  if  this  is  impossible,  then  boil  the  milk  for 
one  minute.  Keep  the  milk  in  a  clean,  cool  place,  preferably  on  ice.  The  feeding 
bottles  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean— washed  in  clean  water,  rinsed  and  boiled  be- 
fore the  baby's  milk  is  put  into  them.  It  is  best  to  prepare  feedings  for  24  hours  at 
one  time.  Baby's  milk  should  always  be  prepared  in  the  bottles  before  being 
pasteurized.    Prepare  as  follows : 

Mix  the  milk  and  pour  into  clean  bottles,  stopped  with  clean,  non-absorbent 
cotton.  Place  the  bottles  in  a  kettle  filled  with  cold  water  to  a  point  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  milk;  heat  the  water  and  allow  it  to  boil  for  five  minutes.  Cool 
rapidly  and  place  on  ice.  If  barley  water,  rice,  water,  or  other  ingredients  are  to 
be  added  to  the  milk,  this  should  be  done  before  pasteurizing.  After  the  bottles  are 
prepared  they  should  not  be  opened  until  given  to  the  baby.  Everything  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  food  should  be  washed  and  dried  with  clean  towels  before  touch- 
ing the  food. 

Feeding 

Before  feeding,  warm  the  food  to  blood  heat  by  putting  the  bottle  in  a  vessel 
of  warm  water.  Test  by  sprinkling  a  few  drops  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Hold  the 
baby  throughout  the  feeding  and  see  that  it  does  not  take  the  food  too  rapidly.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  baby  takes  longer  than  twenty  minutes  something  is  wrong  with 
the  baby  or  the  nipple.  Convenient  hours  for  feeding  are  the  same  as  those  for 
breast  fed  babies.  The  baby  should  be  held  while  being  fed.  It  is  sufficient  mis- 
fortune for  him  to  be  deprived  of  mother's  milk;  don't  deny  him  the  solace  of  his 
mother's  arm  and  care. 

Never  give  solid  foods  to  a  little  baby.  Don't  give  it  fruits,  coffee,  tea,  or 
alcoholic  drinks  of  any  character.  Give  it  only  its  proper  food  regularly^  and  don't 
give  it  too  much.  Too  much  does  greater  harm  than  too  little.  The  "raising  of 
milk"  after  feeding  indicates  overfeeding.  Cut  down  the  amount  and  avoid  diges- 
tive troubles  and  diarrhea.  Break  away  from  the  night  feedings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Wean  the  baby  when  ten  to  twelve  months  old,  but  not  in  hot  weather. 
How  to  Give  the  Baby  the  Bottle 

When  it  is  time  to  feed  the  baby  take  the  cold  bottle  from  the  ice;  do  not  pour 
out  the  milk,  but  place  the  bottle  still  corked  in  a  vessel  of  warm  water,  having 
the  water  cover  the  bottle  above  the  milk,  and  allow  the  milk  to  heat.  Do  not  allow 
the  water  to  boil,  as  that  will  make  the  milk  too  hot.  To  test  the  temperature  of  the 
milk,  open  the  bottle  and  drop  a  little  milk  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  arm.  If  it 
feels  warm  to  the  mother's  skin  it  will  be  right  for  the  baby.  If  it  has,  been  made 
too  hot,  cool  the  bottle  under  running  water.  The  mother  should  never  put  the 
nipple  in  her  own  mouth  to  test  the  temperature  of  the  milk,  as  an  infection,  such 
a  "cold"  might  easily  be  conveyed  in  this  way  from  mother  to  baby.  Put  on  one  of 
the  sterile  nipples  from  the  jar.  Handle  the  nipple  only  from  the  neck,  and  do  not 
touch  the  part  which  is  to  go  into  baby's  mouth.  All  these  things  are  very  im- 
portant and  should  be  followed  closely  by  every  mother. 

WE  PICKED  UP  THE  SHIRT  TOGETHER 


When  John  and  I  had  been  married 
but  a  short  time,  one  Saturday  eve  on 
returning  from  a  pleasure  trip,  he 
thoughtlessly  left  his  good  shirt  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  dresser,  when  pre- 
paring to  retire.  I  reminded  him  of  it, 
but  he  said,  jokingly,  "You  pick  it  up, 
that's  what  a  wife  is  for."  I  don't  re- 
member all  the  conversation,  but  fun  led 
to  serious  talk  and  neither  one  picked 
up  the  shirt.  It  laid  on  the  floor  all 
day  Sunday,  neither  one  of  us  giving  in. 
I  wanted  to  go  to  church  Sunday  eve 
and  John  said,  "I'll  go,  if  you  pick  up 


the  shirt."  I  replied,  "Let's  both  give 
in  and  pick  it  up  together.  This  he  con- 
sented to  do,  so  we  picked  up  the  shirt 
together  and  happily  went  to  church. 

Now  "Hubby"  always  hangs  up  his 
good  garments.  Occasionally  he  has  to 
dress  in  a  hurry  and  leaves  his  work 
clothes  for  me  to  care  for,  but  I  do  not 
complain.  We  have  both  learned  a  val- 
uable lesson  and  that  is,  you  can  never 
have  harmony  in  the  home  if  you  do  not 
work  together. — Mrs.  E.  V.  S.,  Mich- 
igan. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Utilize  More  Storage 
Space  at  Little  Cost 

Build  extra  storage  bins 
by  utilizing  the  space  be- 
tween your  bins.  It  is 
easily  done  at  practically 
no  cost.  By  simply  con- 
necting the  walls  of  four 
bins  at  their  points  of  con- 
tact with  Preston-Lansing 
Interlocking   Joints,  you 


get  a  big 
strong,  dry 
the  others. 


inside  bin, 
and  safe  as 


Then,  by  placing  four  arcs 
outside  of  the  four  bins 
you  can  make  four  more 
smaller  bins  without  cost  for  founda- 
tion or  roof.  These  outside  bins  make 
an  excellent  storage  space  for  grains 
you  get  in  small  quantities  yet  can't 
mix  with  others.  Can  also  be  used 
to  good  advantage  in  case  of  a  heavy 
run  on  your  big  bins. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on  how 
to  utilize  all  your  storage  space  at  small  cost 
with  Preston  -  Lansing  special  connecting 
blocks.    Address — Dept.  414. 

arising 

Inter  Locking  Joints  «J 


Long  &  Hansen  Co. 

Live  Stock 
Commission 

Chicago,  111. 
So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

CATTLE       HOGS  SHEEP 


Fashions  of  the  Hour 


The  charm  of  simple  lines  in  every 
variety  forms  the  base  of  many  of 
the  present  styles. 

The  one  piece  frock,  so  popular  and 
so  comfortable,  need  not  be  plain 
and  ugly,  but  rather  attractive  by 
reason  of  the  right  choice  of  material 
and  the  right  lines. 

Fabric  plays  a  large  part  in  obtain- 
ing good  effects. 

A  confusion  of  materials  and  con- 
trasts too  striking  should  be  avoided. 

Canton  crepes,  linens  and  gingham, 
foulards,  English  prints,  ohallies  and 
loosely  woven  eponges  will  make  de- 
lightful one  piece  frocks. 

Some  of  the  latest  expressions  in 
this  style,  are  simple  sleeveless  models 
worn  with  guimpes  of  soft  pretty  con- 
trasting material. 

One  may  cut  a  neckline  from  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  and  yet  have  it  wide 
enough  to  slip  over  the  head.  Study 
the  face,  and  add,  curve,  length  or 
width  at  the  neck  edge  accordingly. 

Belts  just  now  are  narrow,  except- 
ing in  soft  fabrics  then  the  wide  sash 
is  more  pleasing. 

Here  too,  inspiration  will  help  the 
effect.  A  day  dress  of  white  soft  ma- 
terial like  crepe  or  voile  may  have 
ribbons  with  long  ends  and  loops  at 
either  side  of  a  narrow  girdle,  and  tiny 
bows  at  neck  and  sleeve  to  corre- 
spond. 

Trimmings  play  a  very  important 
part  in  this  season's  fashions.  Braid, 
cut  work,  embroideries  in  contrasting 
colors  are  some  of  the  prevailing 
dress  decorations. 

Tucks,  drawn  work  and  hem  stitch- 
ing also  are  employed  to  trim  summer 
dresses  of  soft  material. 

Scalloped  edges  with  narrow  wool 
stitches  form  a  pretty  dress  finish. 

Coat  materials  are  smart  in  linen, 
crepe  and  combinations  of  cloth  and 
satin  or  silk. 

For  a  sports  costume,  collar  and 
cuffs  of  white  organdy  with  embroidery 
in  a  color  to  match  the  costume,  is 
very  smart. 

Try  a  vest  or  guimpe  of  white  or- 
gandy, bound  with  plaid  gingham. 

In  Pattern  3670  a  very  pleasing  style 
is  shown.  The  lines  are  especially 
becoming  to  mature  forms  and  the 
panels  give  length  to  the  figure. 

Armscyes  for  "stout"  dresses  may 
be  finished  separately  and  the  sleeves 
attached  to  an  underbody  or  lining. 

The  chemise  frock  is  also  becoming 
to  large  women,  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  dress  large  enough  over 
the  hips;  additional  fullness  may  be 
had  by  a  slight  suggestion  of  gathers 
or  plaits  under  the  belt  or  girdle. 

Pattern  3657  illustrates  a  smart  one 
piece  dress  that  will  be  attractive  in 
figured  taffeta,  crepe,  challie,  sateen 
and  gingham.  As  here  shown  em- 
broidered linen  and  organdie  are  com- 
bined. 

Very  pleasing  and  altogether  youth- 
ful and  becoming  is  a  dress  made  like 
Pattern  3655.  The  embroidery  may  be 
replaced  with  hemstitching  or  drawn 
work.  Voile,  dotted  Swiss,  linen  and 
crepe  de  chine  are  good  for  this  style. 

Long  waisted  effects  are  pouplar  for 
growing  girls  as  well  as  for  "grown 
ups."  Try  Pattern  3659  for  a  girl 
of  from  12  to  16  years.  This  in 
pongee  with  silk  in  bright  colors,  or 
with  a  decoration  of  stitchery  in  wool 
or  floss  will  be  attractive.  One  could 
make  this  of  unbleached  muslin  with 
cretonne  or  chintz  for  trimming. 


Very  pretty  is  the  style  shown  in 
Pattern  3689.  The  flounces  may  be 
omitted.  They  are  pleasing  with  an 
edge  of  ribbon  binding,  hemstitching 
or  fagotting.  Voile,  dimity  and  dotted 
Swiss  are  attractive  for  this  model. 

Pinafore  or  apron  frocks  for  small 
children  may  be  made  like  Pattern 
3653.  Calico,  chintz,  cretonne,  drill, 
crash,  gingham  and  pongee  are  used 
for  this  style. 

A  very  simple  and  comfortable  plav 
dress  is  shown  in  Pattern  3665.  Un- 
bleached muslin  with  wool  or  cotton 
embroidery  in  colors,  will  be  nice  for 
this  model. 

A  very  charming  style  is  shown  in 
Pattern  3660.    The  "Apron"  front  may 


be  omitted.  Organdy,  figured  or  plain 
voile,  dimity  and  other  wash  fabrics 
also  silk  and  challie  are  nice  for  this. 

A  house.dress  that  will  be  becoming 
for  slender  and  for  mature  figures  is 
shown  in  Pattern  3656.  Calico,  sateen, 
gingham,  linen  and  chambray  may  be 
used  to  develop  it. 

Quite  a  pleasing  apron  model  is  por- 
trayed in  Pattern  3658.  Cretonne, 
chintz,  percale,  gingham  and  drill,  also 
alpaca  and  sateen,  may  be  used  for  it. 

The  middy  style  shown  in  Pattern 
3677  will  please  your  growing  boy. 
Serge  and  other  wool  fabrics,  also 
gingham,  galatea,  percale,  drill  and 
pongee  are  good  for  this  model. 


No.  3655:  A  Summer  Frock.  6  sizes:  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3659:  Girl's  Dress.  3  sizes:  12,  14  and 
16  years. 

No.  3689:  Girl's  Dress.  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12 
and  14'  years. 

No.  3657:  Misses'  Dress.  3  sizes:  16,  18 
and  20  years. 

No.  3670:  Ladies'  Dress.  7  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3665:  Child's  Play  Dress.  5  sizes:  2, 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  3656:  Ladies'  House  Dress.   7  sizes:  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
No.  3660 :  Girl's  Dress.  4  sizes :  6,  8,  10  and 

12  years. 

No.  3653:  Child's  Play  Dress,  4  sizes:  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years. 

No.  3658:  Ladies'  Apron.  4  sizes:  small. 
34l-3i6 ;  medium,  38-40 ;  large,  42-44 ;  extra 
large,  46-48  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3677 :  Boys'  Suit.  4  sizes :  3,  4,  6  and 
&  years. 
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=  We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown   for   12c  postpaid.     All  of  1 

|  these  patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.    Full  directions  for  | 

I  making  as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.     We  § 

|  can  also  furnish  an  up-to-date  Fall  and  Winter  1921   Catalogue  containing  over  SO0  I 

=  designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise  article  on  dressmaking,  also  = 

=  some  points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various,  simple  stitches)  all  valuable  | 

1  to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.    Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  f 

1  in  the  Pattern  Dept.  American  Co-operative  Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  5 

|  WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired.  § 

i  It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  = 

|  before  writing  your  pattern  order.    Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the  | 

|  inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope.  | 
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WE  PICKED  UP  THE  SHIRT  TOGETHER 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
This  letter  is  certainly  worth  publish-     tures  on  the  sea  of  matrimony  will  learn 
ing  and   we   hope  that  husbands   and     how  to  avoid  storms  and  keep  peace  and 
wives  that  are  just  beginning  their  ven-     calm,  as  this  couple  did. 
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BEAUTY  HINTS 

For  every  trouble  under  the  sun. 
Therms  a  remedy,  or  there's  none. 
If  there  is  one,  try  and  find  it. 
If  there  is  none,  never  mind  it. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  HAIR 

By  Viola  Rickey 
A  woman's  hair  may  be  her  "crown- 
ing glory"  but  in  many  cases,  it  is  her 
chief  worry.  So  many  women  do  not 
know  how  to  care  for  their  hair  and  it 
must  be  kept  healthy  and  in  good  con- 
dition, in  order  to  be  able  to  dress  it 
attractively. 

Massaging 

The  scalp  should  be  massaged  often 
as  it  will  keep  the  hair  from  falling  out, 
and  will  also  make  it  grow  fasten  Two 
or  three  minutes  of  massaging  in  the 
morning  will  not  only  stimulate  the 
scalp,  but  also  help  clear  the  brain  for 
the  morning's  work  by  setting  the  "blood 
to  flowing  freely.  Remember  that  the 
haii  is  just  as  tired  as  you  are  when 
the  day  is  over,  and  massaging  it  in  the 
evening  is  also  necessary.  The  best 
method  of  massaging  is  to  place  the 
four  fingers  of  each  hand  on  the  sides 
of  the  scalp  with  the  thumbs  about  four 
inches  further  back  on  the  head,  and 
then  beginning  at  the  crown  and  mov- 
ing the  fingers  in  small  circles,  move  the 
scalp  with  the  finger  motion.  The 
thumbs  should  be  kept  firmly  in  position 
as  a  means  of  steadying  the  hands.  Do 
this  rotary  movement  all  over  the  head 
and  give  a  little  extra  time  to  spots  that 
are  inclined  toward  thinness. 

If  the  hair  is  inclined  to  be  dry,  dip 
the  finger  tips  in  warmed  vaseline  or 
sweet  oil  "before  massaging;  if  the  hair 
seems  too  oily  rub  a  little  bay  rum  into 
the  roots  every  night.  If  in  spite  of 
this  treatment,  the  oiliness  still  persists, 
dust  the  hair  with  finely  ground  corn 
meal  and  brush  it  out  well.  You  will 
find  this  treatment  makes  the  hair  fluffy 
and  if  the  meal  is  not  left  on  the  scalp 
to  clog  the  pores,  it  cannot  do  the  least 
harm. 

Brushing 

Brush  the  hair  every  night  and  morn- 
ing with  a  stiff  bristle,  using  long, 
even  strokes  that  do  not  jerk  or  tear 
the  hair,  but  remove  the  dust  and  hair 
already  loosened)  from,  the  head.  A 
wire  brush  should  never  be  used.  Combs 
and  brushes  should  he  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  Use  tepid  water  with  a  dash  of 
ammonia  in  it  for  the  weekly  washing 
and  rinse  with  cold  water,  laying  brushes 
with  the  bristles  down  so  the  water  will 
drain  off. 

If  curlers  are  used,  do  not  draw  them 
too  tight  near  the  scalp.  Metal  curlers 
are  not  good  as  they  cut  and  break  the 
hair.  The  wire  covered  curlers  now  on 
the  market  are  the  best. 


LIGHTNING 

Has  caused  501  FIRE  LOSSES  during  the  past  eleven 
years  on  UNPROTECTED  RISKS  insured  by  the  ten 
Mill  &  Elevator  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  main- 
taining this  bureau. 

That  part  of  the  LOSS  covered  by  insurance  amounted 
to  nearly  $1,000,000. 

NOT  ONE  LOSS  has  been  reported  on  a  building  having 
APPROVED  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION.  The  in- 
surance saving  on  your  elevator  or  warehouse  makes 
the  protection  of  your  property  a  sound  business  propo- 
sition. 

Ask  for  Standards  and  Specifications 

MUTUAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU 

Pelouze  Bldg.,         230  East  Ohio  St.,         Chicago,  Dl. 

Formerly  Oxford,  Michigan 


HANS  MOELLER,  PreB.  J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Seey. 

Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 

INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 


Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 


Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


C0URTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


COPPER  CANSc&fcftd 

UIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillMllllllllllllll  Copper  with 
^crewf  Caps. 
Highest  Grade 
Cam  on  the 
Market  Mail 
Order*  Shipped 
atoncein  Strong 
Wood  Boxes. 
Money  Back 
if  Dissatisfied. 
CircularJ-rec. 
Hydrometer* 

$1.50. 
COPPER 
TUBING  per  foot,  Jf-inch.  20c; 
.35c:  ^-in.  60c;  I -in.  95c  (length* 
ap  to  30  ft.)  Union*:  H-in.  35c;  H-in.  50c;  '4-in. 
75c;  $1.00-.  I -in.  $1.50. 

STANDARD  METAL  WORKS 
«  Beach  St,  Boston,  Mm.  Dfi.  08 
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CO-OPERATION  AND-SOCIALISM 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
falsehoods  and  misleading  propaganda.  They 
simply  set  up  a  straw  man  of  their  own  design, 
label  it  "U.  S.  G.  G."  and  then  knock  it  down. 
Theirs  not  to  find  out  or  care  whether  they  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth.  And  yet  they  accuse  the 
farmers  organizations  of  telling  only  half  the  truth 
and  not  being  business  men  enough  to  handle  their 
own  business.  Bah!  It  is  disgusting.  We  won- 
der that  the  really  valuable  men  on  the  exchanges 
stand  for  such  rot. 


Stop  '  Just  as  bad  as  the  Grain 

Burdick  Dealers,  however,  is  the 

statement  by  U.  L.  Burdick  of  North  Dakota,  that 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  will  have  $20,000,000  at 
their  disposal  by  August  first.  That  is  a  dream,  out 
of  Mr.  Burdick's  own  head.  No  stock  has  as  yet 
been  sold  in  the  Finance  Corporation.  To  get  $20,- 
000,000  from  growers  memberships  would  require 
2,000,000  members,  without  cost  of  getting  them.  If 
the  U.  S.  G.  G.'has  two  million  members  in  five 
years  it  will  have  done  wonderfully  well.  It  is  very 
significant  that  he  made  the  announcement  as  presi- 
dent of  the  N.  D.  Farm  Bureau  Federation  instead 
of  director  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 

There  are  a  few  radicals  in  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  that 
must  be  ousted  before  it  will  become  a  success. 


Cut  the  If    the    present  Grain 

Mud-Slinging  Dealers   cannot  meet  in 

open  competition  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
then  they  are  going  out  of  business.  No  amount 
of  mud-slinging  will  becloud  the  issue.  Every  time 
they  make  such  a  statement,  it  adds  just  one  more 
dark  spot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Grain  Exchanges, 
— and  incidentally  adds  a  member  to  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  because  farmers  have  their  eye-teeth  cut. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quickest  way  the  radicals 
in  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  can  defeat  it  is  to  make 
such  statements  as  that  by  Burdick.  Every  time 
farmers  find  out  that  such  statements  are  NOT  the 
truth,  they  stop,  look,  listen,  and  hesitate  before 
signing. 

What  we  want  to  see  is  a  big  farmer-owned  ma- 
chine that  will  go  onto  the  regular  markets  to  com- 
pete with  the  present  established  firms,  weed  out 
the  inefficient  firms  and  increase  efficiency  gener- 
ally. We  want  the  farmers  to  see  just  how  effi- 
ciently they  are  being  served,  and  an  end  put  to 
this  everlasting  squabbling  when  the  farmer  does 
not  understand  the  difficulties  of  grain  marketing 
and  the  grain  merchants  do  not  understand  the 
difficulties  of  the  farmers.  The  quicker  there  is 
team  work  between  farmers  and  grain  merchants, 
the  quicker  there  is  co-operation  instead  of  contro- 
versy, the  quicker  there  will  be  harmony  and  each 
learn  that  every  man  in  the  business  world  performs 
a  service  or  he  goes  out  of  business.  Life  is  truly 
a  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  it  will  be  that  regard- 
less of  whether  grain  is  marketed  by  farmers  ele- 
vators or  private  elevators,  or  by  farmers  terminal 
marketing  machines  or  privately  owned  marketing 
machines. 


195  Elevators  Just    called    Mr  Mc*er 

over  the  wire,  and  he  says 
Joined  that  to  date,  (July  28), 

195  elevators  have  joined.  These  are  divided  as 
follows:  Nebraska  57,  Missouri  38,  Illinois  16,  Okla- 
homa 10,  and  in  North  Dakota  70  elevators  of  grain 


growers  associations  have  joined.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  60  companies  in  a  week. 

Revising  Grain  General  revision  of  freight 

r.    •  i  .  o  .  rates  on  grain  will  be  up 

tretgnt  Kates  for  consideration  at  hear- 

ing started  August  15th  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  Washington.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  conferences  at  various  central  points  in  the 
West.  The  case  involves  all  the  territory  through- 
out the  West. 

It  is  expected  that  J.  W.  Shorthill,  secretary  of 
the  Grain  Dealers  National  Association,  and  officers 
of  the  various  state  associations  will  participate  at 
these  hearings,  representing  the  farmers  elevators. 

Clifford  Thome,  general  counsel  of  the  F.  N.  G.  D. 
A.,  will  of  course  handle  the  cases.  The  association 
is  co-operating  with  the  state  railway  commissions, 
and  general  evidence  is  being  compiled  to  revise  the 
rates  to  make  freight  rates  equitable  for  all  states. 
A  conference  was  held  in  Chicago  on  July  18th  of 
state  commissions,  at  which  Mr.  Thome  was  invited 
to  attend. 

No  general  lowering  of  rates  is  possible  until  the 
law  ordering  the  I.  C.  C.  to  fix  rates  so  they  will 
yield  the  railroads  an  average  net  return  of  5y2%,  is 
repealed  or  expires.  This  guarantee  has  some  time 
to  run. 


Tractors  Such  a  sad  experience  as 

that  of  last  year  with 
tractors  was  only  to  be  expected.  It  was  the  ex- 
perience with  practically  everything,  and  especially 
everything  new.  In  the  fight  for  greater  produc- 
tion, the  shortage  of  help,  and  the  increase  of  ready 
money,  anything  with  four  wheels  and  an  engine 
sold.   As  a  result,  many  got  stung  good  and  proper. 

But  tractors  have  a  place  in  farm  life,  and  this 
present  year  has  proved  it  more  than  ever  before. 
The  exceptionally  hot  weather  has  been  fearfully 
hard  on  horses,  and  one  extreme  case  is  that  of 
five  horses  dying  from  the  heat  in  plowing  ten-acre 
plots  in  a  tractor  demonstration  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Fall  is  coming  on,  with  its  plowing.  The  sun  has 
baked  the  fields,  and  they  will  be  hard  to  plow. 
The  ability  of  a  good  tractor,  which  is  a  machine 
and  not  an  animal,  to  draw  the  plows  through  the 
hard  soil,  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  When  a 
tractor  gets  "tired,"  it  simply  stops  and  can  be  fixed 
up.    A  horse  will  go  until  it  drops. 

Tractors  have  also  proved  their  worth  this  har- 
vest, when  the  boiling  sun  decreased  the  efficiency 
of  man  and  beast.  A  saving  in  time  of  harvest,  with 
grain  ripening  as  fast  as  it  did,  meant  a  saving  in 
money. 

Many  of  the  tractor  manufacturers  have  greatly 
reduced  their  prices,  and  the  slump  in  tractor  buy- 
ing has  had  at  least  one  very  beneficial  effect — it 
has  driven  out  of  existence  all  except  the  tractors 
that  actually  give  service.  The  flood  of  "four  wheels 
and  an  engine,  labelled  tractor,"  has  disappeared. 

Among  those  who  have  recently  reduced  their 
price  to  its  lowest  level  ever,  is  the  I.  H.  C.  These 
prices  have  been  reduced  to  below  where  they  ever 
were  before. 


Tractor  Schools  ManY  farmers  admit  that 

the  reason  their  tractor 
did  not  give  them  success  was  because  they  knew 
more  about  the  results  in  farming  that  the  tractor 
ought  to  produce  than  how  to  produce  those  results 
with  the  tractor.  To  show  the  farmer  how  to  get 
those  results,  tractor  schools,  such  as  the  Sweeney 
(Continued   on   next  page,  middle  column) 
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Chickens  are  abour  ihe  only  thing  on 
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TRIM  YOUR  FENCE  NOW  AT  A 
COST  AS  LOW  AS  PREWAR  DAYS 


Pick  out  that  broken  down  post  here  and  there  and  replace 
it  with  a  CENTURY  "T"  STEEL  POST.    Just  drive  it  in 
with  a  heavy  sledge  or  mallet,  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it,  and  you  will  have  a  post  that  will  last  for 
over  thirty  years. 

THE  CENTURY  "T"  IS  THE 
ORIGINAL  "T"  SHAPE  POST 

The  heavy  buckling-resisting  post  that 
is  the  standard  of  fence  post  construc- 
tion.    If   your    elevator  does  not 
handle  it  write  us  direct. 


FUNK  BROS. 

MFG.  COMPANY 


Chicago  Heights, 
Illinois 


4? 


The  Fence  Post  that  Is  Fully 
Guaranteed 


The  Fence  Pbst  Expert 

CENTURY 

STEEL 1  POSTS 

"BUILT  TO  LAST1 

"The  Q  &  C  Co.,  Exclusive  Railroad  Representatives" 


We  Have  Answered  the  Call! 

Agricultural  industrial  conditions  throughout  the  country  have  put  it  squarely  up  to  the 
manufacturer  to  reduce  prices  to  meet  the  buying  power  of  the  Dollar. 

Some  Can,  Some  Can't,  Others  Won't 

By  buying  raw  materials  right  and  great  quantity  production. 

We  Can  and  Have 

Our  latest  proposition  on  Hall  Cords  and  Hall  Fabric  Tires  has  caused 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  the  farming  districts.  Thousands  of  farmers 
are  demanding  Halls  at  the  special  prices  we  have  listed  in  the  leading 
farm  magazines. 

This  great  demand  for  the  famous  Hall  Tires  is  fully  justified.  Their 
quality  is  unsurpassed.  Others  might  charge  double  these  prices,  but 
they  would  not  sell  you  better  tires.  They  would  simply  make  you  pay 
more  for  tires  of  equal  or  inferior  service.  You  cannot  buy  more  miles 
per  tire  no  matter  how  much  you  may  pay  per  tire. 
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Hall  Cords  and  Hall  Fabrics  are  super  size — Super  Construction  built 
with  extra  deep  cut,  extra  thick  long  wearing  treads — Hall  Cords 
carry  a  GUARANTEE  OF  10,000  MILES,  and  Hall  Fabrics  7,000 
MILES. 

Both  are  covered  against  all  kinds  of  blowouts,  rim  cuts,  tread 
separations,  stone  bruises,  etc. 


HALL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON 


7,000-Mile 

Fabrics 
10,000-Mile 
Cords 


Exclusive  Distributors 

POSTAL  TIRE  SERVICE 

1506  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Order  now — your  grain  elevator  receives  a  commission  if  you  buy 
from  them.    Otherwise  send  your  order  direct. 
Immediate  Shipment  Assured. 


Size 


30x3 

30x3 1/2 

32x3  y2 

31x4 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 


Hall  Fabric 


List 


$13.45 
16.00 
20.25 
22.40 
26.90 
28.30 
28.90 


Your  Spec. 


$  7.77 
9.19 
11.78 
12.51 
15.46 
16.26 
16.61 


Size 


Hall  Cord 


List 


30x3 

30x3  % 

32x3  % 

31x4 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 

32x4  % 

33x4% 

34x4% 

35x4  % 

36x4% 

33x5 

35x5 

37x5 


*$26.50 
37.60 


47.85 
49.25 
50.60 
54.00 
55.30 
56.70 
57.10 
59.80 
67.40 
70.70 
74.40 


Your  Spec. 


$17.50 
20.72 


28.13 
29.00 
29.80 
31.97 
32.91 
33.58 
34.57 
34.32 
39.57 
42.12 
44.04 


World 
Special 


Tubes 
Prices 


Grey 


Bed 


*6  ply,  12,500  miles  guaranteed 


$1.42 
1.67 
1.87 

2.27 
2.35 
2.45 
2.65 
3.02 
3.10 
3.20 
3.32 
3.80 
3.95 
4.07 


Si. 70 
1.97 
2.12 

2.47 
2.62 
2.67 
2.87 
3.30 
3.40 
3.60 
3.75 
4.25 
4.35 
4.55 


ORDER  BLANK 
POSTAL  TIRE  SERVICE 

1506  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


•CUT  OFF  ON  DOTTED  LINE  — 


Ship  the  Following  Order  C.  O.  D.  for  full 
Amount  Subject  to  Inspection 


Name  . 
Address 


Town 


State   

EXPRESS □ 


FREIGHTS 
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American    Co-operative  Journal 

■UBSCXXPTXON  r-BJ.CH,  11.00  FEB  TEAS.  10c  FEB  COPT 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  Devoted  to  Better  Farming,  Better  Marketing,  Better  Communities 
Published  on  the  First  of  Each  Month  by  the 

American  Co-Operative  Publishing  Company 


At  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Millard  R.  Myers.  Edltor-ln-Chlef 

Mark  W.  Plckell,  Editor 

A.  H.  Mealirf.  Office  Minuei. 
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M,  1IH.  at  the  Post  Office  at  Chleage, 
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Dedicated  to  the  Interest*  of  over  400,000  stockholder*  of 
farmers'  elevator  companies  In  the  Grain  Belt  States. 

Letters  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  marketing,  farming  « 
community    development    respectfully  solicited. 

A  careful  Investigation  has  been  made  of  every  article 
advertised  in  this  issue  of  the  American  Co-operative  Journal 
to  make  sure  that  It  Is  exactly  as  represented.  We  will  not 
accept  ambiguous  or  questionable  advertising  of  any  sort. 
Should  any  subscriber  suffer  loss  or  have  any  complaint 
against  any  advertiser,  we  want  to  know  about  It,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  get  a  speAdy  adjustment.  In  order  t* 
guarantee  to  yourselves  this  service,  mention  the  American 
Co-operative  Journal   when   answering  advertisements. 
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I  As  the  Editors  View  the  Farm- 
ers Elevator  Movement 
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Do  Not  Split 
Because  of 
U.  S.  G.  G. 


In  the  writer's  family,  one 
brother  married  an  Epis- 
copalean;  a  sister  married 
a  Catholic ;  another  broth- 
er married  a  Christian 
Scientist ;  another  a  Baptist ;  the  writer's  wife  is 
Episcopalean  and  we  go  to  the  Congregational 
church.  Mother  is  a  Methodist.  So  long  as  each 
is  sincere  in  his  belief,  the  others  are  willing  to  take 
a  chance  on  his  final  dwelling  place,  and  we  do  not 
discuss  religion  at  family  gatherings.  Although  we 
differ  on  religion,  we  agree  on  the  necessity  of  fam- 
ily harmony,  and  all  work  toward  it. 

I  bring  in  this  matter  simply  to  illustrate  a  point 
that  is  now  before  the  country  and  needs  special 
emphasis. 

The  projection  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  with 
the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  desirability,  its 
possibilities,  and  its  ultimate  success,  has  created  in 
some  communities  a  dangerous  feeling.  There  are 
splits  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vators as  to  whether  or  not  to  place  the  elevator 
at  the  disposal  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  Some  favor  it, 
others  do  not.  And  the  farmer  is  more  sincere  in 
his  belief,  and  more  willing  to  fight  for  it,  than  any 
other  class  of  people  in  the  nation. 


For  your  own  sake, 
KEEP  YOUR  TEMPER 
TO  YOURSELF!  If  you 
wish  to  join,  and  your 
neighbor  does  not,  then 
respect  him.    If  he  wishes  to  join,  and  you  do  not 


Right  to 
Choose  for 
Yourself 


think  that  it  will  be  a  success,  respect  him  for  his 
faith  and  his  willingness  to  back  up  his  faith  with 
his  dollars.  Remember,  this  is  a  free  country,  where 
the  people  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  the 
right  to  free  speech,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  We  have  free  politics  and  free 
religion.  And  every  man  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  his  business  practices. 


A  Community 
Proposition 


Remember,  the  Farmers 
Elevator  is  a  Community 
Proposition.  It  was  built 
to  create  a  market. 
Whether  you  agree  to  ship  your  grain  through  the 
selling  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  or  you 
do  not,  remember  that  your  Farmers  Elevator  is 
placed  at  the  local  point  to  break  the  line  house 
domination  of  the  country  grain  trade,  and  to  in- 
ject the  highest  possible  amount  of  efficiency  into 
country  grain  handling.  Remember,  that  you  get 
every  red  cent  that  the  grain  brings  less  the  actual 
handling  charges.  Remember  the  reasons  why  you 
formed  your  company. 

We  are  so  emphatic  on  this  subject  because  ol 
splits  that  have  threatened.  Some  farmers  and 
some  managers  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.  Some  are  just  as  strongly  opposed.  A  pre- 
diction was  made  that  when  the  Farmers  Elevators, 
the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations  and  the 
Farm  Bureaus  hold  their  annual  meetings,  the  house 
would  be  divided,  with  the  opposing  forces  lined  up 
on  each  side  of  the  room,  glaring  daggers  at  each 
other,  like  they  did  in  North  and  South  Dakota  in 
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the  fight  years  ago  Detween  the  Equity  and  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers.  Must  such  things  be?  Are 
we  still  savages  that  we  cannot  recognize  the  rights 
of  others? 


Don 't  Act 
Like  Russians! 


Do  not  be  like  the  Rus- 
sians. Two  Russians  came 
into  the  office  on  the 
morning  after  the  last 
presidential  election,  and  they  said  that  the  marvel 
to  them  was  that  the  defeated  candidates  and  their 
faction  accepted  the  defeat  in  such  a  calm  manner. 
In  their  country,  they  said,  there  would  have  been 
bloody  clashes  between  the  victors  and  the  losers. 

Thank  God,  this  is  not  Russia !  This  is  a  Repub- 
lican democracy  where  the  majority  rule  in  matters 
of  common  interest.  So  must  it  be  in  the  decision 
on  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  And  the  one  thing  in  which  there 
should  be  100%  unanimous  vote  is  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  the  Farmers  Elevator  and  their  state  asso- 
ciations operating  at  their  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency. 

We  believe  in  the  humanity  of  man,  and  are  sim- 
ply laying  these  facts  on  the  table  in  order  that 
some  of  the  heat  may  be  dispelled  by  men  thinking 
them  over. 


Just  Like  a 
Whirling  Tub! 


Did  you  ever  go  out  to  a 
big  Amusement  Park  and 
get  into  one  of  these 
whirling  tubs?  The  tub 
starts  at  the  top  of  a  sort  of  hill,  and  goes  racing 
down  toward  the  bottom.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
races  downward,  that  tub  turns  'round  and  'round, 
stops,  jerks,  reverses,  and  men  whirls  again!  I  have 
seen  well-dressed  women  enter  those  tubs  and  come 
out  a  perfect  wreck. 

That  is  about  the  way  one  feels  as  he  goes 
through  the  mail,  gathers  the  news,  studies  reports, 
and  collects  the  information  to  make  up  a  paper. 
There  are  so  many  cross  currents,  so  many  dif- 
ferent attitudes,  that  were  I  still  down  in  Kansas,  I 
would  almost  take  to  the  storm  cellar  and  wait  for 
the  wind  to  blow  over! 

I  suppose  some  of  you  are  wondering  why  this 
paper  as  well  as  others  is  so  small.  The  size  of  a 
paper  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  its  readers. 


Farmers  in 
Bad  Condition 


We  are  not  given  to  look- 
ing on  the  dark  side  of 
things,  and  if  we  wished 
to  deceive  our  advertisers, 
we  would  not  publish  this  information.  But  things 
on  the  farms  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  Your  own  individual  case  is  far  from 
an  exception.  The  brave  man  faces  facts,  analyzes 
them,  and  tries  to  find  the  remedy. 

160,000  acres  of  land  have  been  abandoned  in 
North  Dakota  by  1,163  farmers.  This  is  not  due  to 
the  Non  Partisan  league,  but  due  to  four  or  five 
straight  crop  failures.  An  expert  estimates  that 
577,000  less  acres  will  be  farmed  this  coming  year 
than  were  farmed  this  past  year  in  that  state.  If 
banks  foreclosed  the  notes  they  hold  against  the 
farmers  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  half  of  the  tenants 
would  be  forced  bankrupt  and  out  of  existence. 
Farm  products  have  lest  50%  of  their  war  increase, 
while  labor  has  in  many  instances  actually  gone  up 
because  of  the  drop  in  prices  of  what  the  laborer 
must  eat.  Wheat  that  it  cost  tenants  $1.20  to  pro- 
duce in  Illinois,  they  are  selling  for  $1.10.  Oats  that 
cost  45c  a  bushel  are  bringing  16(5)1 8c  per  bushel. 


What  is  the  result?  Farmers  have  no  money 
with  which  to  buy.  Farm  implement  manufac- 
turers have  sold  only  from  20%  to  40%  as  much 
goods  as  they  sold  last  year.  The  steel  industry  is 
accepting  orders  at  less  than  cost  because  the  farmer 
uses  3/7ths  of  the  steel  and  iron  output,  and  the 
farmer  is,  collectively  speaking,  broke.  The  rail- 
roads are  trying  to  get  a  loan  of  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars from  Congress  because  the  freight  on  hay, 
produce,  grain,  and  livestock  takes  nearly  all  the 
proceeds  of  the  car  and  leaves  nothing  to  the  farmer 
for  his  work. 


Farmer  Condition 
Affects  All 
Business 


What  Is 
Remedy  ? 


Labor  Must 
Come  Down 


The  result  has  shown  all 
the  way  through  business. 
Business  failures  in  the 
United  States  from  Janu- 
ary first  to  August  18th, 
were  10,876  compared  to  4,285  during  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year.  Bank  clearances  dropped  33.1  per 
cent  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  Six 
million  of  the  55  million  workers  in  the  United 

States  are  out  of  jobs. 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  cure-all  for 
the  farmers'  ills.  Better 
marketing  methods,  and  a 
surer  knowledge  of  world 
conditions,  that  are  possible  to 
obtain  only  through  a  powerful 
farmer  owned  marketing  ma- 
chine, will  help  some.  Taxes 
must  come  down,  and  the  farmer 
can  best  make  his  voice  heard, 
as  the  voice  of  Big  Business  is  heard,  through  a 
Big  Business  organization.  But  that  will  not  bring 
the  Arcadia  that  some  would  picture. 

*  #  * 
Labor  prices  on  manufac- 

'  tured  goods  must  come 
down.  Labor,  because  of 
its  strong  organization, 
has  refused  thus  far  to  re-adjust  its  prices.  The 
man  who  today  is  getting  eight  dollars  a  day,  is 
getting  $1.20  more  per  day  than  the  man  who  got 
$10  a  day  two  years  ago,  according  to  what  the  dol- 
lar will  buy.  And  the  dollar  is  worth  only  what  it 
will  purchase.  Labor  wages  are  keeping  the  prices 
of  farm  implements  and  other  products  up  beyond 
reason.  The  binder  you  bought  in  pre-war  days  for 
$125  you  now  pay  $225  for.  And  it  is  not  because 
manufacturers  are  profiteering,  because  a  glance 
through  the  business  section  of  any  paper,  wtih  its 
statements  of  the  omitting  of  dividends,  the  fall  of 
stocks,  the  fall  of  bank  clearings,  the  business  fail- 
ures, proves  conclusively  the  desperate  condition  of 
general  business.    Labor  must  come  down  in  price. 

*  *  * 

According  to  .the  testi- 
Freight  Rates  mony  introduced  by  J.  W. 

Must  Come  Down        Shorthill,  secretary  of  the 

Farmers  National  Grain 
Dealers  Association,  at  the  recent  hearing  on  re- 
duction of  freight  rates  on  grain  in  Western  terri- 
tory, it  took  40  bushels  of  corn  to  pay  the  trans- 
portation on  an  average  car  in  1914  from  Hampton, 
Neb.,  to  Omaha,  a  distance  of  127  miles,  while  to- 
day it  takes  392  bushels.  This  testimony  was 
backed  up  by  that  of  R.  E.  Lawrence,  Kansas  sec- 
retary, J.  P.  Larson,  Iowa  secretary,  and  others. 
Fruit  is  piled  up  in  California,  rotting  on  the  ground, 
because  the  freight  east  is  more  than  the  produce 


will  bring.  Fred  Ingram,  Sallisaw, 
Okla.,  writes  us,  "The  Kansas  City 
market  on  corn  is  43c  delivered,  and 
we  have  a  20c  freight  rates  into  K.  C. 
Our  hay  crop  in  this  country  is  good, 
but  if  the  farmers  should  make  the 
railroads  a  present  of  the  hay  on  board 
cars  at  this  station,  it  would  not  pay 
its  own  freight  to  market.  Produce 
by  the  thousands  of  dollars  is  rotting 
in  the  field  on  account  of  the  high 
transportation  charges.  Very  often 
the  farmers  of  this  county  get  duns 
from  the  express  companies  for  addi- 
tional money  above"  its  selling  prices 
as  it  does  not  bring  enough  money  to 
pay  the  carrying  charges." 

This  condition  is  general.  Freight 
rates  are  entirely  too  high.  They  are 
more  than  the  traffic  will  bear.  They 
must  come  down. 

With  a  reduction  in  freight  and 
labor  prices,  the  farmers  will  not  have 
such  a  high  cost  of  production  or  mar- 
keting. 

No  Fountain  of    The  reduction  of 

Youth  for  J.abor  and  freight, 

T,  however,  will  not 

r-armers  bring  back  all  the 

prosperity  to 
which  farmers  are  entitled.  There  is 
no  Fountain  of  Youth  for  them.  It 
will  take  years  to  work  back  to  nor- 
mal conditions,  because  much  depends 
upon  Europe,  and  Europe  is  bankrupt. 

Although  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  American  business  is  ex- 
port business,  yet  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts the  percentage  is  much  greater. 
It  is  the  export  business  that  sets  the 
price  on  grain.  It  is  the  export  busi- 
ness that  enables  the  packers  to  oper- 
ate full  capacity.  It  is  that  five  or  ten 
per  cent  which  spells  success  or  failure 
in  business.  So  we  must  look  to  for- 
eign conditions.  They  will  be  dis- 
cussed a  little  later. 


Taxes  Are  The   orgy  of 

Terrible  spending  during 

the  prosperous 
war  years  has  left 
a  heritage  that  bankrupt  business  is 
finding  almost  more  than  it  can  bear. 
Bureaus  created  under  war  control  are 
still  in  existence,  and  today  there  are 
nearly  2,000,000  persons  drawing 
money  from  the  United  States  treas- 
ury. Probably  4,000,000  are  supported 
by  public  taxation.  Each  officer  tried 
to  do  just  a  little  more  than  his  pre- 
decessor, and  the  result  is  that  we 
have  commissions  of  every  sort,  reach- 
ing into  every  branch  of  business.  The 
tax  payers  must  support  those  com- 
missions. It  was  to  relieve  this  situa- 
tion that  the  President  sounded  his 
famous  dictum,  "More  Business  in 
Government  and  less  Government  in 
Business." 

We  are  paying  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  build  warships 
and  to  prepare  for  the  next  war.  A 
certain  amount  of  police  protection 
and  preparedness  is  necessary  for  a 
nation  reaching  out  into  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  globe  for  business,  but  it 
is  to  stop  the  marathon  race  to  see 
which  country  can  invent  and  con- 
struct the  most  powerful  and  most 
terrible  destroyers  of  life  and  prop- 
erty that  the  Disarmament  Conference 
has  been  called.    May  it  be  a  success! 


Business  Tries  Great  agitation  is 
to  Pass  Burden  being  made  to 
lower  business 
.  taxes,  and  to  in- 
stitute a  sales  tax.  The  argument  is 
that  big  business  is  being  taxed  to 
death.  The  millionaire  is  kicking  on 
paying  such  an  income  tax,  and  this 
nation  has  special  regard  for  the 
wishes  of  its  millionaires. 

As  a  man,  using  the  necessities  of 
life,  the  laborers  pay  a  far  greater  per- 
centage of  taxes  according  to  their 
ability  than  the  millionaires.  The  la- 
borer pays  a  tax  on  the  clothes  he 
wears,  the  tobacco  he  smokes,  the  soda 
he  drinks,  the  railroad  he  rides,  the 
medicine  he  is  continually  buying  for 
his  children,  and  on  many,  many  other 
commodities. 

Taxation  must  be  levied  according 
to  the  ability  to  pay,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  direct  income  or  business 
tax,  or  through  the  indirect  methods 
which  some  do  not  know  about. 

*    *    *  * 
Support  the  The  interests  of 

Agricultural  Bloc  *he    farmers  are 

°  being  supported 

by  the  newly 
formed  "Agricultural  Bloc"  in  Con- 
gress, this  bloc  consisting  of  about 
twenty  Senators  and  100  Representa- 
tives. They  are  doing  great  work,  and 
their  efforts  are  being  met  with  great 
efforts  to  break  them.  Our  readers 
should  write  their  representatives  to 
support  this  bloc  and  become  members 
of  it.  It  is  keeping  in  constant  touch 
with  farm  conditions  through  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  and  the  Farmers  Na- 
tional Council.  It  should  be  encour- 
aged.. 


Must  Make 
Money 


It  seems  to  this 
writer  that  the 
whole  situation  of 
Farmers  Eleva- 
tors, Farm  Bureaus,  County  Agents, 
Government  Bureaus,  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  and  practically  every  busi- 
ness institution  must  be  gauged  by 
the  question,  "Will  it  make  money?" 

Sentiment  is  beautiful  but  when  sen- 
timent in  business  passes  the  money- 
making  point,  it  is  uneconomic.  Sweet 
Peas  are  a  beautiful  flower,  and  for  a 
few  people  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  means 
a  livelihood  for  them.  But  if  every 
farmer  were  to  start  to  cultivating 
Sweet  Peas  instead  of  Cow  Peas,  corn, 
wheat,  etc.,  Sweet  Peas  would  be  a 
curse. 

So  it  is  with  the  Farmers  Elevators. 
Many  of  them  have  been  handling 
farm  supplies,  in  past  years,  at  cost  or 
less  than  cost.  Where  the  business 
is  big  enough  to  justify  this  and  use 
it  as  a  "feeder"  to  get  other  business, 
this  practice  is  all  right.  But  just  be- 
cause it  is  YOUR  elevator,  you  should 
not  expect  the  manager  to  cut  prices 
on  the  machinery,  flour,  feed,  or  fer- 
tilizer that  he  sells  you,  nor  should 
you  expect  him  to  pay  you  a  cent  or 
more  a  bushel  for  your  grain  than  he 
pays  anyone  else.  Treatment  of  all 
alike,  the  operation  of  the  business  to 
make  money,  must  be  the  prime  fac- 
tors in  the  business.  When  the  ele- 
vator fails  to  make  money  over  a 


period  of  years,  it  will  cease  to  exist. 
But  remember  that  it  IS  your  eleva- 
tor, and  fhe  manager  simply  takes  out 
that  extra  portion,  or  holds  back  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price  for  the  pro- 
tection of  your  business.  You  will 
get  it  back  according  to  the  amount  of 
business  that  you  do,  when  business 
conditions  will  justify  returning  it  to 
you. 

*  *   *  * 

We  Are  Not  But  in  spite  of  all 
Pessimistic  the  foregoing 

Gloom,  we  are 
not  pessimistic. 
The  gloom  of  today  in  business  is  the 
natural  tail  of  the  high  kite  of  pros- 
perity that  this  nation  enjoyed  for 
four  years.  As  long  as  people  live, 
there  will  be  need  of  the  farmer. 
When  prices  wing  to  below  the  cost 
of  production,  they  will  eventually 
swing  back,  even  as  the  pendulum  of 
the  clock.  The  wave  of  prosperity  is 
succeeded  always  by  a  wave  of  depres- 
sion, and  then  back  comes  prosperity. 
That  is  natural.  Everyone  rushed  into 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  automo- 
biles. Now  the  auto  companies  are 
practically  shut  down.  Agriculture  to- 
day is  in  the  depths,  but  it  will  climb 
back  out.  Europe  will  work  its  way 
out,  and  for  years  there  will  be  demand 
for  every  bushel  of  grain  that  this 
country  can  produce,  and  we  are  op- 
timistic on  prices. 

Co-operation  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  economic  and  social  development. 
Charity  toward  your  neighbor — every 
citizen  of  this  world — is  necessary. 
Together,  working  hard  but  sanely,  we 
will  throw  off  this  business  depression, 
and  Prosperity  will  reign. 

*  *    *  * 

Lots  of  Fun  If  it  were  not  for 
the  serious  finan- 
cial situation  of 
this  country  right 
today,  we  would 
get  lots  of  pleas- 
ure out  of  life. 
America  is  bless- 
ed with  a  sense 
of  humor,  and  that  makes  it  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world.  It  can 
laugh  at  its  troubles,  and  somehow  it 
sees  the  silver  lining  to  every  cloud. 
It  is  not  like  Hanna. 

*  *    *  * 

"I  Never  Hanna  is  our 

Said  a  Word"  neighbor's  maid- 
of-all-work.  The 
other  day  Hanna 
came  in  to  Mrs.  Becker  and  said,  "I 
just  know  that  Mrs.  Ballou  will  never 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  me." 

Mrs.  Becker  knew  her  Hanna. 
"Why,  what  have  you  been  doing 
now?"  she  demanded. 

"I  never  said  a  word  to  her,"  de- 
clared Hanna,  emphatically. 

"Why,  how  do  you  know  she  won't 
have  anything  to  do  with  you,  then," 
persisted  Mrs.  Becker. 

"Well,  I  went  out  to  hang  up  the 
wash,  and  just  as  I  got  it  all  hung  up, 
Mrs.  Ballou  came  out  and  emptied  her 
waste  basket  and  started  to  burn  the 
paper.  But  I  never  said  a  word  to 
her,"  persisted  Hanna. 

"What  did  you  do?"  demanded  the 
mistress. 

"Why,  I  just  said  to  myself,  'Every 
time  I  come  out  here  to  hang  up 
clothes,  that  Mrs.  Ballou  comes  out 
to  burn  papers.'  But  I  never  said  a 
word  to  her." 
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I'll  Pay  Your  Railway 
Fare  to  Kansas  City! 


My  Big  Announcement  this  season— 

You  can  come  to  the  world's  largest  and  best 
trade  school  at  no  more  expense  than  if  it  were 
located  in  your  home  town,  for  I  am  rebating 
fares  from  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  to  the 
Sweeney  School.  No  advance  in  tuition.  No 
extras.  Just  a  fair,  square  rebate.  ^ 
No  matter  where  you  Mve,  this 
brings  the  Sweeney  Million  Dollar 
School  right  to  your  door. 

The  Sweeney 
man  is  taught 
seven  different  trades.  No  extras. 


MEN  WANTED! 

Young  men,  mechanically 
inclined,  get  into  the  auto- 
mobile business  now  and 
make  real  money, 

SWEENEY  trained  men  are  in  demand 
everywhere  at  good  wages,  $50  a  week 
and  more,  from  garages,  tire  shops,  welding 
concerns,  auto  repair  shops,  etc.  In  the  last 
six  months  farm  products  have  all  gone 
down,  but  the  autos  still  kept  running  and 
no  trained  mechanic  had  to  hunt  a  job.  Top 
wages  are  paid,  but  SWEENEY  TRAINED 
MEN  ARE  WANTED.    Here's  the  proof: 

Hundreds  of 
Openings  For  Men  I 


> 


7  Trades 


No  books  to  buy.  We  teach  by  do- 
ing the  actual  work.  Learn  in  8 
weeks.  You  cannot  get  the  Sweeney 
System  of  Practical  Experience  any- 
where else.  The  system  that  train- 
ed over  5,000  men  for  Uncle  Sam 
during  the  war  and  that  has  turned 
out  an  army  of  over  36,000  gradu-  — — — 
ates.  You  can  hardly  go  any  place  in  the 
world  without  bumping  into  a  Sweeney  man 
holding  down  some  mechanical  job  and  ready 
to  greet  a  fellow  Sweeney  graduate. 


Business 

Is  Better! 


Yonng  man,  be  Independ- 
ent. Strikeoutfor  yourself. 
Hold  up  your  head.  On  the 
skyline  of  Opportunity  see' 
lie  Sweeney  School.  We 
are  TRAINERS  OF  MEN, 
ARCHITECTS  of  SUCCESS. 
I  have  made  a  million  dol- 
lars in  fifteen  years  BY 
MAKING  OTHERS  SUC- 
CESSFUL Take  your  first 
step  towards  success  by 
writing  me  today. 


Free 


I  will  gladly  send  my  72-page 

illustrated  catalog  FREE.  Also  a  free 
copy  of  the  Sweeney  School  News,  a 


South  Dakota  wires:  "Will  pay  ' 
most  any  price  for  a  good  man.  Send 
him  right  away."  Neck  City,  Mo., 
says:  "Put  us  in  touch  with  a  first 
class  repair  man.  Excellent  opening. " 
Indiana  say  s :"  W  ant  one  more'.S  weeney 
man  for  my  new  garage.  Steady  work 
at  good  prices. ' '  Kansas  appeals : '  'Send 
me  a  man  who  understands  Ford  Car 
from  A  to  Z.  Will  pay  top  wages." 
Mississippi  telegraphs:  "Want  a  post 
graduate  mechanic.  Will  pay  all  he  is 
worth.  Wire  at  my  expense. "  Florida 
calls:  "Want  head  mechanic.  Willpay 
$50  a  week.  Let  me  hear  by  return 
mail."  Thousands  of  Sweeney  graduates 
now  owning  their  own  business  in  various 

Sarts  of  the  country  naturally  favor  the 
weeney  trained  men.  Sweeney  loyal-  4 
ty  is  wonderful.   Our  daily  mail  is 
conclusive  proof  that  the  trained 
man  with  a  Sweeney  diploma  can 
can  secure  jobs 
like  these  at 
$50.00  a  week 
and  more. 
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most  kiteresting  monthly  school  paper  published 
here.  You  will  enjoy  them.  Read  the  worth- 
while stories  of  men  like  yourself  who  came  to 
Sweeney's  and  found  success.  Read  how  Frank 
Powell  and  Harry  Wilson  built  up  a  $20, 000  busi- 
nsss  in  about  two  years  after  graduating.  Read 
how  Elbert  A.  Pence  built  up  a  $25,000  yearly 
garage  business  at  Clearmont,  Mo.  These  stories 
and  others  are  told  by  the  Sweeney  students. 
Also  I  want  you  to  learn  how  my  students  enjoy 
themselves  after  work  in  the  swimming  pool,  the 
club  and  reading  rooms,  etc. 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY,  President. 

Send  Coupon  Right  Now! 

SlUARN  A  TRADE 
! 


For  Big  Free  Catalog 
Mail  This  Coupon  Today! 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY.  President 

Dept.  90S,  Sweeney  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Send  me  free  without  any  obligation  your  72-patte 
catalog  and  your  Sweeney  School  News.  Tell  me  of  the 
opportunities  in  the  Auto  and  Tractor  Business. 


SCHOOL  OF  AUTO-TRACTOR- AVI  AT 
905     SWEENEY  BLOC  KAMSA5  CITY.MOj 


Name  

Address . 


"Well,  then  how  do  you  know  she 
is  mad  at  you,"  still  persisted  Mrs. 
Becker. 

"Well,  I  heard  her  say  to  herself, 
'I  have  got  to  burn  my  papers  some- 
time!' But  we  never  said  a  word  to 
each  other,"  still  stoutly  declared 
Hanna. 

America  sometimes  talks  a  little  to 
herself,  but  she  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  throwing  off  her  troubles  and  en- 
joying life  with  all  its  mishaps. 

*  *    *  * 

Criss  Cross  Of  all  the  places 

Currents  •   to  feel  the  differ- 

ent currents  of 
life,  the  whirling 
of  the  tub,  the  best  place  is  in  a  news- 
paper office.  The  Chief  came  in  just 
the  other  day,  and,  after  we  had  ex- 
changed gossip,  he  remarked  that  any- 
one in  this  office  could  probably  get 
more  money  somewhere  else,  but  he 
never  could  find  a  place  where  he 
would  have  half  as  much  fun  in  his 
work!    He's  right. 

*  *    *  # 

We  Get  a  For  instance,  here 

Compliment !  |s.  a  letter. f rom  a 
big»  man  in  Kan- 
sas who  compli- 
ments us  on  the  article  on  the  "De- 
feat of  the  Lantz  Bills,"  as  published 
in  the  last  JOURNAL.  We  took  oc- 
casion to  point  out  that  the  Farmers 
Elevator  folk  had  not  been  consulted 
when  this  bill  was  proposed,  and  as 
a  result,  they  were  widely  split  on  the 
subject,  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  did  not  get  back  of  it,  the 
managers  were  mostly  opposed -to  it, 
and  the  bill  was  doomed  to  failure  be- 
fore it  ever  started.  We  denounced 
the  method  of  fighting  for  the  bill, 
and  pointed  out  that  in  matters  of 
grain  legislation,  the  farmers  elevators 
should  be  consulted  if  not  permitted  to 
push  the  bill  right  from  the  start,  be- 
cause they  have  had  the  actual  exper- 
ience and  know  what  will  be  best  for 
their  business. 

Wants  Us  to        But  what's  this? 

Attack  Farm       He  wants  us  t0 
attack  the  Farm 
bureau  Bureau.  Nothing 

doing.  We  be- 
lieve in  it.  We  believe  that  it  has  a 
place  to  be  filled  and  has  a  lot  of  pos- 
sibilities. The  big  trouble  is  that  in 
some  cases  it  has  not  been  able  to  get 
practical  men  at  the  head  of  its  move- 
ments. It  has  exceeded  its  field,  and 
in  some  cases  has  done  considerable 
harm.  For  instance,  the  County  Agent 
is  usually  the  moving  spirit,  as  he 
should  be.  But  the  county  agent  is 
paid  part  by  public  taxation,  and  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  eleva- 
tor man,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
business  men  of  town  contribute 
through  taxation  to  his  support.  When 
the  county  agent  launches  into  a  mer- 
chandising proposition,  he  is  fighting 
some  of  the  men  who  pay  his  salary. 
This  is  unfair  to  the  business  men. 
Either  they  will  stop  paying  his  salary 
or  he  will  get  out  of  the  merchandis- 
ing business  so  long  as  he  is  a  Govern- 
ment, State,  or  County  employee. 

If  the  Farm  Bureau  wishes  to  enter 
the  mercantile  business,  it  must  pay 
him  all  of  his  salary.  That  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  But  why  on  earth 
the  Farm  Bureau  should  enter  the  po- 
tato, apple,  fertilizer  and  other  busi- 
ness fields  when  the  farmers  own  their 
Farmers  Elevators,  is  more  than  we 
can  see.  It  may  look  like  they  are 
saving  money — but  they  are  not.  They 
do  not  figure  in  his  salary,  .but  it  comes 


out  of  the  profits  made  on  the  transac- 
tion just  the  same.  What  difference 
whether  you  pay  it  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  or  as  taxes? 

The  County  Agent  is  a  production 
expert,  and  very,  very  few  of  them 
are  marketing  experts.  Their  training 
has  not  been  right.  Their  experience 
with  sugar  and  apples  is  typical.  Their 
business  is  to  cut  down  the  cost  of 
raising  a  bushel  or  a  beef.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Manager  is  to  sell  the 
products  at  the  highest  price  possible 
— and  to  know  conditions  to  be  able 
to  get  the  highest  consistent  price. 
*    *    *  * 


Farm  Bureau 
Has  Place 


We  heard  a  farm- 
er the  other  day 
declaring  that  he 
would  not  sup- 
port the  Farm  Bureau  any  more.  We 
asked  him  why,  and  he  said,  "Just  look 
at  that  County  Agent  wanting  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year!  Why,  we 
farmers  are  not  making  a  third  of 
that!" 

Can  you  beat  that?  Not  going  to 
support  the  Farm  Bureau  because  the 
County  Agent  wants  a  big  salary! 
Who  votes  him  that  salary?  Why 
don't  you  refuse  to  give  it  to  him  if 
he  cannot  prove  that  he  is  worth  it 
to  the  county?  That  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  but  of  the  farm- 
ers at  its  head. 

As  a  matter  of  Information  and  Leg- 
islation, we  believe  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  a  worthy  place  in  Agriculture. 
Some  call  it  Education;  but  we  have 
found  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
inform  a  farmer  of  how  he  can  better 
his  condition  and  he  will  jump  at  the 
chance.  By  introducing  new  breeds 
of  stock  or  strains  of  seed  to  improve 
the  money  return,  and  by  assisting  the 
farmers  by  getting  the  best  informa- 
tion possible  for  them  on  methods  of 
shipping.^tc,  the  Farm  Bureau  can 
be  of  big  nelp. 

We  believe  the  time  will  come,  how- 
ever, when  the  officials  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  will  consist  of  a  director  from 
the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tions, the  Livestock  Shippers  Associa- 
tions, the  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tions, the  Fruit  Growers,  and  all  of  the 
other  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS 
of  the  farmers.  Then  will  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmers  be  presented. 
Then  will  they  have  the  most  ex- 
perienced man  from  each  special 
branch  of  farming  represented,  and 
greatest  progress  made.  If  the  Farm 
Bureau  most  depend  for  its  con- 
tinuation upon  usurping  the  duties  of 
the  Farmers  Elevators,  Livestock 
Shipping  Associations,  and  others,  it 
will  fail,  as  it  has  failed  in  Illinois  on 
the  Lantz  bill. 

What  Is  Bread  Here  is  another 
Situation?  letter,    this  time 

from  the  manager 
of  the  Farmers 
Elevator  at  Bisbee,  N.  D.  He  wants 
to  know  the  World's  Wheat  situation 
and  enclosed  a  statement  we  sent  out 
last  year.  That  statement  brings  back 
memories. 

It  was  sent  out  right  after  the  writer 
returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Farm- 
ers Unions  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Nebraska  with  the  Farm  Clubs  of 
Missouri,  in  Kansas  City,  at  which 
time  they  decided  to  start  an  exten- 
sive campaign  to  get  farmers  to  hold 
wheat  for  three  dollars.  They  were 
going  to  beat  the  Wheat  Growers  As- 
sociation and  Farm  Bureaus  to  it.  We 
were  doubtful  of  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  proposition.    We  did  not  doubt 


that  if  all  farmers  held  wheat  off  the 
market,  it  would  drive  prices  to  the 
three  dollar  mark,  but  we  feared  that 
this  would  pile  up  a  huge  reserve  and 
unless  there  was  a  world  shortage,  it 
would  react  and  force  prices  lower  than 
ever.  At  the  meeting,  we  demanded 
to  know  the  figures  on  which  the 
stand  was  based.  None  were  given, 
and  we  were  nearly  thrown  out  for 
having  the  temerity  of  suggesting 
such  a  possibility.  We  understood 
later  that  we  were  regarded  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  sent  down  to  bust  up  the  meet- 
ing!   Would  that  we  had  been  able! 

So  when  we  got  back  to  the  office, 
we  sent  out  to  each  manager  of  a 
farmers  elevator  the  best  statistics  ob- 
tainable on  the  world  wheat  situation, 
and  here,  a  year  later,  this  manager 
writes  in  saying,  "We  found  your 
statement  very  interesting  and  would 
like  to  have  another  statement  just 
like  it,  only  for  the  present  year." 
*    *    *  * 

Need  a  Sherlock  To  really  get  the 
Holmes  actual  world 

wheat  situation 
would  require  a 
Sherlock  Holmes,  or  probably  more 
correctly,  a  group  of  highly  trained 
crop  experts  to  travel  Europe.  But 
Broomhall,  the  recognized  greatest 
authority  on  world  conditions,  the  au- 
thority we  quoted  last  year,  Says  that 
the  importing  countries  need  632,000.- 
000  bushels  while  there  is  available  for 
export  a  total  of  664,000,000  bushels. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  supply 
and  demand  are  almost  dangerously 
closely  adjusted.  This  would  leave 
only  32,000,000  bushels  above  the  theo- 
retical requirements,  and  it  includes 
the  crops  of  Argentina  and  Australia, 
which  are  not  harvested  yet  and  will 
not  be  until  December.  They  go 
through  the  "April-May"  period  dur- 
ing the  next  two  months — and  you 
know  what  happened  to  our  crops  dur- 
ing the  last  period  of  development.  A 
good  hot  wind  may  so  change  condi- 
tions that  there  will  be  an  actual 
shortage. 


French  Esti- 


Just  how  reliable 


mates  Vary  25%  estimate  is 

J  this  year,  we  are 

not  going  to 
vouch.  For  instance,  estimates  on  the 
French  crops  vary  25  per  cent.  France 
is  a  small  country,  and  it  would  seem 
that  closer  estimates  could  be  made; 
but  the  estimates  run  from  238  to  293 
million  bushels.  If  a  crop  expert  in 
this  country  misses  his  mark  10  mil- 
lions, we  consider  him  punk,  and  we 
raise  three  times  the  wheat  of  France, 
while  that  country  is  not  as  big  as 
Texas.  But  very  possibly  the  French 
do  not  care  for  us  to  know  their  exact 
condition. 


Russia  in 

Deplorable 

Condition 


Can  you  imagine 
Russia,  the  coun- 
try that  formerly 
exported  28  per 
cent  of  the  world's 
exportable  wheat,  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  needs  40  million  bushels?  Yet 
such  is  the  estimate,  and  famine  is  re- 
ported. Relief  is  to  be  granted— but 
if  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa 
were  starving,  and  relief  were  granted 
the  people  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago, 
that  would  be  equal  to  the  relief  to  be 
granted  Russia. 

Russian  transportation  has  run  down 
ever  since  1917,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
big  troubles.  They  depend  extensive- 
ly upon  river  transportation  and  the 
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rivers  freeze  up  around  November  10. 

If  anyone  tells  you  that  Co-opera- 
tion in  the  United  States  will  bring 
this  country  to  the  Russian  condition, 
just  tell  him  to  walk  east  until  his  hat 
floats.  The  Co-operatives  of  Russia 
have  been  fighting  the  Socialists  ever 
since  the  trouble  started,  the  fight  even 
being  carried  to  representatives  of  the 
two  opposing  forces  in  Europe  and 
this  country.  It  was  only  when  the 
Socialists  destroyed  the  Co-operatives 
and  their  powerful  Bank  of  Moscow 
that  the  country  went  to  the  dogs. 

The  world  wheat  situation,  then, 
Mr.  Bisbee,  N.  D.,  simply  is  that  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  extremely,  almost 
dangerously  closely  adjusted.  It  would 
be  a  sellers  market  if  only  Europe  had 
money  with  which  to  pay. 


European 
Finances 


But  the  German 
mark,  normally 
worth  23.8c,  i  s 
hardly  worth  more 
than  a  penny.  Recently  it  broke  to 
below  a  cent,  and  there  was  a  panic 
rush  to  turn  the  money  into  stock  in 
manufacturing  companies.  Germany, 
however,  has  so  far  managed  to  meet 
its  payments  to  Britain  and  France, 
but  it  is  expected  it  will  declare  that 
it  will  not  pay  its  "Liberty  Loan" 
bonds  to  its  own  people.  And  Ger- 
many must  have  40,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  German  conditions  are  almost 
typical  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  They 
will  eat  less  and  cheaper  foods.  Italy 
needs  30  million  bushels,  Spain  20  and 
France  20.  Much  of  the  goods  on 
British  shelves  are  of  German  make. 


Everything  Ex- 
cept Profit 
from  Corn 


We  were  very  in- 
terested in  a  state- 
ment from  Chas. 
Adkins  of  Illinois 
the  other  day, 
that  over  100  different  products  are 
now  manufactured  from  corn.  They 
even  made  gun  powder  from  corn, 
during  the  war.  Charley  says  that 
this  country  will  eventually  ship  only 
manufactured  goods  to  Europe,  and 
that  right  today  they  are  shipping 
much  corn  products  over.  Speed  the 
day,  because  then  possibly  the  101st 
product  will  be  made  from  corn.  That 
is — a  Profit. 

*    *    *  * 


U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  Organ 
ization  News 


Up  to  the  week 
ending  August  23, 
6,649  farmers  have 
signed  contracts 
to  join  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers.  A  total  of  318  farm- 
ers elevators  have  agreed  to  handle 
grain.  North  Dakota  leads,  with  a 
total  of  3,538  "members,  while  Illinois 
is  second  with  1,021.  Oklahoma  is  ! 
next  with  699  and  Nebraska  fourth 
with  505.  The  work  started  first  in  ! 
North  Dakota.  Threshing  is  delaying 
the  work  in  Oklahoma  and  South  Da- 
kato,  but  Director  John  Belk  obtained 
26  agreements  during  the  week  ending 
August  23rd. 

*    *    #  * 

Debates  on  Debates  seem  to 

Marketing  Plan   J*  *e  order .  °f 
°  the   day    on  the 

plan.  One  is  to 
be  held  on  Labor  Day  at  Deshler,  O., 
between  H.  W.  Robinson,  director, 
and  also  president  of  the  Union  Co- 
operative Elevator  Co.  of  Cleveland, 
and  Charles  Latchaw,  secretary  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
Ohio  on  one  side,  and  two  representa- 
tives of  grain  exchanges  on  the  other. 
The  question  is,  "Resolved,  that  the 
plan  of  marketing  grain  as  proposed 
by  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  will 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  grain  grow- 


Do  you  want  to  end 
a  mean  job? 

ONLY  a  short  time  now  before  the  raw 
winds  and  cold  rains  of  approaching  win- 
ter -  the  kind  of  weather  you  like  to  be  inside. 

Morton  Block  Salt  will  spare  you  one  outdoor 
job  -  stock  salting  by  hand. 

Maybe  once  a  month  you  drop  a  few  of  these 
50  lb.  blocks  in  the  pasture  -  your  salt  prob- 
lem's ended. 

They  remain  there  practically  immune  to 
weather,  offering  stock  an  accessible  supply 
of  pure  salt  from  which  they  can  lick  daily. 

Better  get  ready  for  mean  weather;  lay  in  a 
supply  on  your  next  trip  to  town. 

Morton  Blocks  are  made  of  the  best  kiln-dried,  evapo- 
rated salt.  They  do  not  contain  crushed  or  ground 
rock  salt,  which  so  often  injures  the  tongues  of  stock. 

MORTON   SALT  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 

Morton  Block 


Salt 


ers  than  the  present  method  as  now 
in  operation  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade."  (Later.  We  held  up  the 
paper  to  report  this  debate.  You  will 
find  it  os  page  12.) 


Kenning  of  Chas.  Kenning, 

Minn.  Opposes  President  of  the 
Minnesota  Farm- 
ers Grain  Dealers 
Association,  and  Frank  Myers,  secre- 
tary of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
have  been  holding  quite  a  heated  dis- 
cussion on  the  Association,  through 
the  columns  of  our  American  Co-op- 
erative Manager.  The  discussion  has 
lasted  through  a  number  of  issues,  and 
our  readers  can  probably  get  copies 
from  the  elevator  manager  if  they  de- 
sire to  read  the  entire  controversy. 

Mr.  Kenning  first  sent  us  a  letter 
for  publication  that  was  full  of  per- 
sonal abuse,  and  this  we  refused  to 
print,  asking  him  to  confine  himself 
to  politics  and  not  personalities.  He 
then  sent  out  a  circular,  objecting  to 
the  provision  in  the  by-laws  which  per- 
mits the  directors  to  expel  a  member, 
and  also  the  clause  providing  for  the 
deduction  of  a  percentage  for  the 
building  up  of  elevator  facilities.  Mr. 
Kenning  asserted  that  the  member  had 
no  property  right  in  this,  and  called 
attention  to  the  provision  that  the  only 
method  for  distribution  of  this  deduc- 
tion is  by  the  Association  disbanding, 
in  which  case  the  final  proceeds  are 
to  go  back  "to  the  then  existing  con- 
tract holders."  He  also  condemned 
the  letter  sent  out  by  Wm.  G.  Eck- 
hardt,  treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  in 
which  the  Farmers  Elevators  were 
asked  for  a  loan  from  $1,000  to  $10,000. 
Mr.  Kenning  called  attention  to  the 
Minnesota  laws  which  he  asserts  do 
not  permit  such  loans.  Mr.  Kenning 
also  originated  the  saying  "Read  and 
think  before  you  sign." 

We  doubt  if  Frank  Myers  wrote  the 
reply  to  Mr.  Kenning,  although  his 
name  was  signed  to  it.  We  wish  to 
make  this  public,  unsolicited  apology 
to  Mr.  Kenning  for  publishing  a  part 
of  it  which  was  wholly  unfounded  and 
personal.  We  wish  to  inform  our 
readers  that  Mr.  Kenning  is  father  of 
fourteen  land-owning  sons,  their  farms 
all  adjoining  each  other,  and  surround- 
ing the  farm  on  which  he  has  lived  in 
Minnesota  for  over  forty  years. 

The  answer  to  his  criticism  called 
attention  to  the  difference  between 
the  Farmers  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  which  Mr. 
Kenning  confused  in  his  circular.  It 
also  declares  that  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  has 
in  no  manner  sought  legislative*  aid. 
Later,  in  another  letter,  Mr.  Myers 
points  out  that  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  will 
issue  Certificates  showing  the  mem- 
bers' interest  in  all  facilities  acquired 
through  the  deduction  of  1  per  cent 
from  the  selling  price  of  the  grain. 
These  certificates  are  non-interest 
bearing,  and,  so  far  as  the  by-laws 
now  provide,  are  cashable  only  through 
the  disbanding  of  the  Association,  as 
Mr.  Kenning  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Kenning  has  now  prepared  a 
booklet  giving  his  opinions  on  the 
matter,  and  is  prepared  to  send  them 
out  to  those  desiring  them.  He  has 
also  challenged  Mr.  Frank  Myers  to 
a  public  debate  on  the  subject,  and 
this  may  be  arranged  later. 


Grain 

Shipping 

Associations 


In  Illinois  recent- 
ly, considerable 
publicity  has  been 
given  in  some 
farm  publications 
to  an  organization  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  by  farmers  to  ship  grain 
much  as  they  ship  livestock.  We  are 
surprised  that  these  farm  publications, 
by  giving  the  matter  such  prominence, 
should  boost  it. 

If  country  grain  elevators  were  not 
necessary,  they  would  not  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  The  shipping  associ- 
ation plan  was  tried  out  by  the  farmers 
organizations  of  the  days  following  the 
Civil  war,  and  since  then  by  the 
Grange  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions, and  invariably  it  has  failed. 

One  of  the  biggest  kicks  registered 
by  these  farm  papers  is  the  profit 
taken  out  of  the  farmer's  grain  by  the 
terminal  elevators  in  cleaning,  mixing, 
and  conditioning  the  grain.  Yet  the 
only  mixing  this  scoop-shovel  method 
does  is  to  lower  the  grade,  practically 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  grain  hauled 
in.  It  is  not  even  skillfully  done  to 
lose  the  poor  grain.  As  for  cleaning 
and  conditioning,  no  effort  is  made. 

The  inconvenience  to  farmers  is  self 
apparent.  A  car  is  ordered  and  it  ar- 
rives. Notwithstanding  whatever  the 
farmer  may  be  doing,  he  must  drop 
his  plowing,  seeding,  or  harvesting  and 
rush  his  grain  to  the  car,  through  heat, 
cold,  rain  or  snow.  Otherwise,  he 
must  pay  a  rate  of  demurrage  on  the 
car  that  will  soon  eat  up  all  profits. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  how 
the  business  is  slowed  up.  It  also 
needs  no  argument  to  show  how  this 
would  be  a  losing  proposition  in  a 
falling  market.  All  chance  of  making 
a  sale  and  hedging  to  protect  it,  dur- 
ing a  bear  market  move,  is  lost.  And 
the  instability  of  the  business,  the  un- 
satisfaction  that  is  bound  to  occur  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller,  all  stamp  the 
effort  as  being  one  at  merely  sub- 
terfuge for  real  business.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  decent  farm  papers  would 
boost  such  a  proposition. 

*  . "  *   ■*  * 

Progress  °ne  ago 

or  in  the  August 
and  September  JOURNALS,  we  out- 
lined a  program  for  development  of 
farm  marketing  to  include  the  follow- 
ing steps:  (1)  A  farmers  elevator,  on 
the  co-operative  plan,  at  every  station 
where  farmers  see  their  need;  (2) 
Farmers  Co-operative  terminal  com- 
mission firms,  with  terminal  elevators 
for  cleaning,  storing,  mixing  and 
transferring  grain,  at  necessary  points; 
(3)  a  national  bank  of  Agriculture,  to 
finance  co-operative  marketing;  (4) 
World  wide  crop  and  grain  reporting 
service;  (5)  State  and  national  whole- 
sale purchasing  associations  to  group 
purchases  and  buy  in  large  quantities. 

More  farmers  elevators  have  been 
organized  during  the  past  two  years 
than  ever  before  in  history.  The  move- 
ment has  taken  a  drop  recently  be- 
cause farmers  have  not  the  money  to 
invest. 

The  Union  Co-operative  Elevator 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  is  the  one  big 
definite  step  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  second  part  of  the  program,  but 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  has  been  in- 
corporated and  has  adopted  in  some 
form,  all  of  our  program.  Its  Finance 
Corporation  is  different  in  form  from 
our  proposal,  but  the  Finance  Cor- 
poration is  not  yet  active. 

The  Capper-Tincher  bill,  just  passed, 
crowns'  with  succes  the  fight  of  the 


Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations 
and  this  publication  for  years  to  get 
entry  of  Co-operative  Commission 
firms  on  grain  exchanges. 

That  bill  also  provides  for  the 
gathering  of  world-wide  market  in- 
formation. This  includes  the  meat  of 
the  bill  written  by  the  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association  and  this  publi- 
cation, and  introduced  into  Congress 
by  Representative  Young  and  Senator 
Cummins.  It  is  a  good  provision. 

Co-operative  buying  has  been  de- 
layed by  financial  conditions  but  in 
North  Dakota  it  has  forced  a  reduc- 
tion in  insurance  rates  and  in  Indiana 
in  fertilizer.  In  other  states  the  Farm- 
ers Grain  Dealers  Associations  are  af- 
fecting savings  for  the  farmers  eleva- 
tors through  pooling  of  orders. 

Thus  we  are  pleased  that  we  were  on 
the  right  track,  and  our  entire  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out. 


THE  FARMER  IS  A  MAN 

The  farmer  is  a  man; 
I  wonder  if  you  can 
Think  it  so. 
He's  not  a  profiteer, 
Nor  is  he  one  to  fear, 
With  his  hoe. 

Some  labor  with  their  hands; 

Some  think,  to  meet  demands; 

He  does  both. 

To  honor  honest  sweat 

Or  tiresome  mental  whet, 

Are  you  loath? 

A  nation  still  must  own 
That  he  is  its  backbone, 
All  may  strive, 
But,  once  he  can't  provide, 
All  other  work  beside 
Cannot  thrive. 

Today  he  faces  ruin; 

He  can't  be  up  and  doin', 

Like  he  would; 

And  ifs  not  hard  to  see 

Just  what  your  plight  may  be, 

If  he  should. 

Don't  mind  his  loss — it's  his, 

Tho  heavy  as  it  is, 

It  will  be  borne. 

But  while  he  thus  endures, 

Don't  double  on  him  yours — 

Thafs  your  thorn. 

To  strike  is  not  his  way; 
Such  acts  will  not  allay 
Discontent. 

A  better  mode  more  rare, 
Is,  treat  your  neighbor  fair, 
Like  God  meant. 

The  farmer  is  a  man; 
He'll  do  the  best  he  can 
To  be  just. 

That  you  will  take  your  stand, 
Beside  him  hand  in  hand, 

Is  his  trust. 

— Donald  Eddie. 


Scientific  Feeding 
A  farmer  was  asked  by  his  neighbor 
why  he  fed  hogs  only  every  other 

day. 

"Don't  I  want  them  to  have  a  streak 
of  lean  and  a  streak  of  fat?"  he  replied. 


Another  think  that  adds  to  the  com- 
plexity of  farm  life  is  that  fishing  be- 
gins to  attract  about  the  time  plowing 
becomes  imperative. 


JUST  NONSENSE. 
It  was  midnight  on  the  ocean, 

Not  a  street  car  was  in  sight, 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly, 

For  it  rained  all  day  th«x  night. 

'Twas  a  summer's  day  in  winter, 

The  rain  was  Snowing  fast, 
As,a  barefoot  girl  with  shoes  on, 

Stood  sitting  on  the  grass. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  rising  sun 

Was  setting  in  the  West, 
While  the  little  fishes  in  the  trees 

Were  cuddled  in  their  nest. 

The  rain  was  pouring  down, 
The  sun  was  shining  bright, 

And  everything  that  you  could  see 
Was  hidden  out  of  sight. 

Then  the  organ  pealed  potatoes, 
Lard  was  rendered  by  the  choir, 

While  the  sexton  rang  a  dish  rag, 
Someone  set  the  church  on  fire. 

"Holy  Smoke!"  the  preacher  shouted, 

As  he  madly  tore  his  hair; 
Now  his  head  resembles  Heaven, 

For  there  is  no  parting  there. 


Little  Bobby  came  in  the  other  day, 
crying  and  rubbing  several  bumps 
caused  by  a  series  of  "butts"  adminis- 
tered by  a  pet  sheep. 

"Well,  Bobby,"  said  his  mother, 
"what  did  you  do  when  the  sheep 
knocked  you  down?" 

"I  didn't  do  nothih';  I  was  gettin' 
up  all  the  time." — Sunshine  Bulletin. 


He  had  held  forth  for  so  long  on 
the  subject  of  his  adventures  that  the 
entire  smoking  room  was  distinctly 
bored.    Finally  he  reached  India. 

"It  was  there  that  I  first  saw  a 
man-eating  tiger,"  he  announced  boast- 
fully. 

"Pooh!  that's  nothing,'"  said  a  mild- 
looking  little  man,  edging  toward  the 
door.  "I  once  saw  a  man  eating 
rabbit." 

And  he  sauntered  gracefully  out. — 
London  Blighty. 


Little  Ikey  was  playing  out  in  the 
yard,  and  his  father  Abraham  wanted 
him  to  come  into  the  house.  He  called 
repeatedly  without  success.  Finally  he 
called,  "Ikey,  I  give  you  some  candy 
if  you  come  in'. 

"Naw". 

"Ikey,  I  take  you  down  town  and 
get  you  some  ice  cream,  if  you  come." 
"Naw." 

By  this  time  father  Abraham  had 
one  hand  in  his  pocket  and  the  other 
waving  wildy,  in  an  effort  to  get  Ikey 
into  the  house.  An  idea  hit  him,  he 
staggered,  but  was  reluctant.  Finally, 
however; 

"Ikey,  I  give  you  some  money  if 
you  come." 

"Comin',  dad!" — Edgar  Packard. 


A  mother  residing  in  an  Ohio  city 
called  her  two  children  home  from 
playing  with  a  neighboring  decendant 
of  Abraham,  who,  being  incensed 
remarked:  "Humph,  she  don't  wan 
her  kids  to  play  with  me  because 
I'm  a  Jew.  Don't  she  know  that  if 
there  were  no  Jews  there  wouldn't  be 
any  business?" — C.  O.  Barnthouse, 
Toledo,  O. 


(Jlefroduced  from  actual  photographs  of  HOOSIER  TILE  Buildings)  9m 

HOOSIER  SILO  SERVICE 

Offers  a  complete  line  of  Permanent  Farm  Buildings 

Build  your  farm  structures  for  PERMANENCE  with  HOOSIER  Hol- 
low Tile.  Note  the  great  advantage  of  HOOSIER  Tile  over  ordinary 
construction:  (1)  mortar-locking  joint,  (2)  dovetail  grooves  and 
bed-joint;  (3)  strong  corner  braces.  Four-walled  silo  tile  of  fire  clay, 
with  ample  air  space.  Building  tile  has  five  walls  and  corner  braces. 
We  furnish  steel  cable  for  reinforcing, 
giving  double  strength  of  solid  rod. 


Build  Your  Co-Operative 
Elevators  of  HOOSIER 
Glazed  Tile 

The  best  material  you  can  use 
for    permanent  construction. 
Write    for    our    literature  on 
HOOSIER  Tile  for  all  farm 
buildings.     If  we  have  no 
representative  near  you,  or- 
der through  your  co-oper- 
ative elevator  manager.  We 
guarantee  quick  service  and 
complete  satisfaction. 

HOOSIER  SILO  CO. 

Dept.  C  621 

Albany, 
Ind. 


Hooiier    Til*  E!«.»t»r 
Farmen'   BUvator  CV 
Baddlek. 
TlllMlf 


Farmers  Co-operative 
Commission  Company 


ESTABLISHED  1915 


OFFICES  AT 


WICHITA,  KANS. 


HUTCHINSON,  KANS. 


A  farmers'  company,  strictly  co-operative.     Built,  not  from 
the  top  down,  but  from  the  ground  up 


62  COMPANIES 


85  ELEVATORS 


On  the  Santa  Fe,  Rock  Island,  Missouri  Pacific,  Wichita  North- 
western, Orient  and  Frisco 

Consignments  our  specialty,  but  we  always  have  a  track  bid 


SEND  IN  YOUR  FAVORITE  JOKE 
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At  Home  After—? 


"1  sure  pulled  a  boner  today"  Henry 
Hudkins  remarked  to  his  wife  as  she 
stood  by  watching  him  eat  the  bite 
which  she  had  put  out  for  him  on  his 
belated  return  from  Grainville  where 
he  had  gone  after  dinner  with  a  load 
of  old  oats. 

"Of  course,  that  wasn't  anything 
new  for  you,  Henry,"  said  Miranda 
smiling  roguishly,  "but,  you  know  I'm 
always  interested  in  the  latest  develop- 
ment," she  continued.  "What  was 
it?" 

Now  Henry  Hudkins  prided  himself 
on  his  business  sagacity  and  he  did 
not  like  to'  confess  even  to  his  wife 
except  that  he  thought  it  might  make 
his  feelings  feel  better.  "It  makes  me 
so  gol  darned  mad,  when  I  think  about 
it,"  he  muttered  angrily.  "I  sold  my 
oats  to  the  farmers'  elevator  and  after 
the  manager  had  given  me  my  check, 
Si  Johnson  slipped  up  to  me  and  whis- 
pered that  John  Kelly,  of  the  Big  Four 
chain  elevator  was  paying  twenty- 
nine  cents  for  oats  and  that  was  a  cent 
more  than  I  got.  It  just  makes  me 
sore  when  I  think  about  that  eighty 
cents  I  lost  on  that  deal.  Why  didn't 
Si  tell  me  before  I  sold?" 

Henry  kept  working  industriously 
at  the  victuals  before  him  but  Miranda 
did  not  reply  in  her  usual  jocular  man- 
ner. Instead,  she  bit  her  lip  thought- 
fully. When  Henry  looked  up  and 
noticed  the  quizzical  look  on  her  face, 
his  man's  curiosity  was  immediately 
aroused  and  he  found  himself  automat- 
ically asking,  "What's  on  your  mind?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  the  wife  answered 
him  in  a  telltale  tone.  "I  was  just 
wondering.  You  own  stock  in  the 
fanners'  elevator,  don't  you?"  she 
querried.  Henry  nodded.  "And  don't 
Si  Johnson  own  stock  in  the  farmer's 
elevator  too?    I  suppose  he  did." 

"And  he  certainly  does"  Henry  broke 
out.  "The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
he  is  a  director  in  our  elevator.  But  he 
slips  it  to  me  every  little  while  that 
the  other  elevator  is  paying  him  and 
others  a  cent  a  bushel  more  for  their 
grain.  And  I  figure  that  I'm  a  great 
big  goose  to  let  that  extra  money- 
slide  through  my  fingers." 

Apparently  not  all  questions  had 
been  answered,  for  the  question  mark 
still  persisted  on  Miranda  Hudkin's 
face  as  she  commenced  picking  up  the 
dishes  after  Henry  had  shoved  back 
from  the  table. 


Hudkins  was  weary,  the  afternoon 
had  been  a  long  one,  the  sun  had  been 
hot  and  the  fact  that  a  little  cash  had 
apparently  gone  through  his  fingers 
weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  How  to 
alter  his  course  so  as  to  collect  the 
high  dollar  was  a  question  that  was 
not  entirely  settled  when  sleep  claimed 
him  and  left  these  and  other  weighty 
questions  to  be  answered  by  other 
heads.  The  fact  that  the  threshing  ring 
would  come  to  the  Hudkins  farm  on 
the  morrow  made  him  anxious  to  get 
a  good  night's  rest.  He  did  not  know 
of  the  arrival  of  Stella  Runyan,  Mrs. 
Hudkin's  younger  sister  late  in  the 
evening,  who  came  to  help  prepare  for 
the  big  dinner  the  following  day. 

"At  home  after  when?"  Mrs.  Hud- 
kins mischievously  said  to  Stella  after 
the  latter  had  removed  her  wraps  and 
settled  herself  in  the  big  arm  chair  for 
the  usual  visitfest  when  the  two  sisters 
got  together. 

"At  home  after  never"  Stella  shot 
back  indignantly.  "Just  because  Si 
Johnson  and  I  have  been  going  to- 
gether for  the  past  six  years  is  no 
sign  we'll  be  at  home  in  anything  like 
the  near  future.  He  has  asked  me  two 
or  three  times  in  the  last  three 
months,"  she  lowered  her  voice  con- 
fidentially, "but  I  tell  him  that  if  a 
man  can't  manage  his  own  business 
to  his  own  interest,  no  woman  is  safe 
in  risking  her  business  with  him." 

"But  you  haven't  giv'en  him  his  walk- 
ink  papers  have  you?"  Miranda  was 
saying. 

"Oh,  no.  Not  that  bad  but  I  have 
just  told  him  flatfootedly  that  it  was 
'NO'  until  I  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  could  manage  his  own  busi- 
ness. You  know  father  is  around 
town  a  good  deal  and  he  tells  me  that 
Si  sells  his  grain  to  the  Big  Four  and 
at  the  same  time  he's  a  director  in  the 
farmers'  company.  A  wife  can't  stand 
for  Judas  stuff  and  if  he's  going  to  sell 
out  that  easy,  we  can't  work  together. 
The  idea  of 'a  sensible  fellow  like  Si 
swallowing  bait,  hook,  sinker,  bobber, 
line,  pole  and  all  like  that!  I  wouldn't 
believe  it  if  it  wasn't  for  you.  telling 
me  that  a  man  can  do  a  number  of 
peculiar  things." 

Mrs.  Hudkins  concluded  the  conver- 
sation relative  to  future  home  by  giv- 
ing Stella  the  sisterly  advice,  that  in 
her  opinion,  the  woman  who  married 
a  man  to  reform  him  was  taking  the 


By  eight-thirty  the  old  separator  was  tuned  up  and  humming  like  a  zither. 


biggest  risk  there  is.  "The  time  to 
reform  a  man  is  before  the  wedding 
march  has  been  played,"  the  elder 
woman  warned. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  machine  and  crew  pulled  into  the 
Hudkins  oats  field.  At  eight-fifteen 
the  whistle  was  shrieking  for  hands 
and  at  eight-thirty  the  old  separator 
was  tuned  up  and  humming  like  a  zit- 
her The  bundles  commenced  to  pour 
never  ending  stream  into  that  insat- 
iable maw  and  with  each  gulp,  the 
a  never  ending  stream  into  that  insat- 
grain  wagon  became  fuller  and  fuller. 
Old  man  Runyan,  Stella's  father,  al- 
though well  along  in  years,  had  been 
on  hand  early  and  had  proffered  his 
services  to  do  anything  he  was  able 
to  do. 

When  the  first  wagon  load  of  oats 
moved  away  from  the  spout,  Hudkins 
suggested  to  Mr.  Runyan  that  he  drive 
the  team  to  Grainville  with  the  load. 
As  the  elderly  man  laboriously  mount- 
ed to  the  lofty  triple-bed  seat  he  called 
down. 

"I  'spose  this  goes  to  the  farmers' 
elevator,  eh?" 

"No"  shouted  Hudkins.  "Take  this 
to  the  Big  Four  house.  They'll  pay 
me  a  cent  more  a  bushel  Si  Johnson 
told  me  this  morning." 

Henry  Hudkins  did  not  hear  all  that 
his  father-in-law  said  as  he  drove  away 
but  amid  the  din  and  roar  of  the  giant 
beater,  he  distinctly  heard  him  return, 
"That's  all  right,  but  it  don't  look- 
like  good  business  to  me." 

Some  men  are  gifted  with  rare  good 
judgment  and  they  do  not  have  to  say 
much  to  make  a  profound  impression. 
Old  man  Runyan  was  of  this  stamp 
and  Hudkins  could  not  dismiss  the  last 
statement  his  elder  had  made.  It  kept 
ringing  in  hs-ears  all  the  forenoon  but 
whenever  he  gave  it  serious  considera- 
tion, he  could  always  justify  taking 
the  extra  ten  dollars  the  Big  Four 
would  pay  him  on  his  years'  oats  crop. 

The  noon  whistle  was  hailed  with 
joy.  Springers  fried  the  Hudkins  way 
made  good  natured  men  and  rejuv- 
enated muscles.  After  dinner,  all  hands 
gathered  under  the  big  maple  whle 
the  crew  groomed,  fed,  and  watered 
the  big  iron  horse  and  took  up  the 
slack  in  the  bundle  eater.  Old  man 
Runyan  was  back.  Though  old  in 
years,  he  always  carried  with  him  a 
young  flock  of  newly  hatched  stories 
that  made  him  the  center  of  attraction 
in  such  informal  groups.  He  sat  at 
the  base  of  the  tree  with  his  back 
against  it. 

The  talk  turned  on  oats  and  the 
fire-sale  price  they  were  bringing.  Si 
Johnson  volunteered  the  advice  that  all 
the  boys  would  do  well  to  sell  their 
oats  to  the  Big  Four  as  they  always 
paid  a  cent  more  than  the  farmers' 
elevator.  He  turned  to  Hudkins  for 
approval. 

"The  price  looked  like  a  cent  more 
this  morning,"  said  Hudkins,  "but  I'm 
not  sure  that  it  really  is  after  all.  That 
second  load  of  oats  I  sent  this  morn- 
ing I  weighed  over  my  scales  and 
when  they  were  weighed  over  the 
Big  Four's  scales,  the  load  had  lost 
about  eighty  pounds.  What  do  you 
think  about  it,  dad?"  With  this  ques- 
tion, he  turned  to  Stella's  father. 

A  glint  of  feeling  swept  the  old 
man's  countenance.  He  was  on  familiar 
ground.  His  reply  showed  that  he  had 
thought  on  this  matter  much  before 
and  that  he  had  come  to  some  very 
definite  conclusions. 
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"Word's  don't  express  all  I  think 
about  it,"  came  the  measured  reply. 
Then  quickening  a  little,  he  went  on, 
'  The  Bible  teaches  us  that  out  of  ever' 
twelve  men  there  will  be  one  Judas 
but  I  certainly  hate  to  think  that  any 
of  MY  friends  are  in  thai  class.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  can't  see  how  some 
folks  can  fall  so  hard  on  such  soft 
bait.  As  to  the  matter  of  your  getting 
true  weight  at  the  Big  Four,  I  haFe 
to  impeach  their  honesty  but  granted 
that  you  do,  isn't  a  man  a  chump  to 
turn  down  his  own  institution  to  build 
up  somebody  else's?  I  don't  own  any 
Stock  in  the  farmers'  elevator  but  1 
know  some  men  who  do."  As  he  said 
this,  his  keen  gaze  shifted  first  from 
Si  Johnson  to  Henry  Hudkins. 

"Isn't  it  just  as  simple  as  falling  off 
a  log?"  he  continued.  "If  the  elevator 
does  give  you  a  cent  less,  aren't  you 
going  to  get  it  back  in  increased  divi- 
dends at  the  end  of  the  year?  Of 
course,  you  are.  And  if  you  do  busi- 
ness at  the  other  stand,  aren't  you 
really  paying  the  extra  cent  out  of 
your  own  pocket  in  the  form  of  a 
decreased  earnings  on  your  own  stock? 
You  fellows  are  old  enough  to  know 
that  it's  the  big  volume  of  business 
that  makes  cheap  operation  and  your 
biggest  concern  should  be  to  get  that 
big  volume  of  business.  And  where 
the  elevator  is  on  the  part  patronage 
dividend  plan  as  your  elevator  is,  the 
twenty-eight  cents  you  get  for  the 
bushel  of  oats  is  only  your  first  pay- 
ment. The  other  you  get  later  in  the 
form  of  dividends.  And  boys!  Do  you 
realize  that  your  elevator  does  busi- 
ness at  cost  and  that  you  can  know 
what  that  cost  is?  Are  you  so  blind 
that  you  will  let  a  big  chain  of  eleva- 
tors put  your  own  institution  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  an  extra  copper?  I 
need  money  bad  enough  but  that  way 
of  doing  business  looks  questionable 
to  me.  The  farmer  who  can  be  bought 
for  ten  dollars  and  sold  for  fifty  isn't 
going  to  manage  a  business  that  will 
support  a  wife  and  family."  As  he  said 
this  he  flitted  a  momentary  glance  to 
Si  Johnson  who  returned  the  compli- 
ment. No  one  else  saw  it,  because 
the  whistle  brought  every  man  to  his 
feet.  The  old  man  noticed,  however, 
that  the  next  load  was  ordered  dump- 
ed at  the  farmers'  elevator. 

The  day  following  Mr.  Runyan 
rested  up  in  Granville,  swapping  war 
stories  and  anecdotes  with  the  old 
timers.  After  lunch  at  the  restaurant, 
he  sauntered  over  to  the  farmers'  ele- 
vator office  to  exchange  yarns  with 
the  younger  fellows  who  hung  out 
there.  He  looked  up  just  in  time  to 
see  a  familiar  dapple  gray  team  drive 
onto  the  scale.  "Well,  upon  my 
word!"  he  ejaculated.  "If  those  aren't 
Si  Johnson's  ton  mares."  He  mused 
to  himself,  "Glad  he's  finally  come 
to  his  senses.  He's  on  the  right  track 
now  to  make  money  and  a  home  for 
a   wife — and  family." 

About  a  week  after  that  Mrs.  Hud- 
kins received  a  suspicious  looking 
>quare  envelope.  On  the  card  inside 
Stella  had  written,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cy- 
rus K.  Johnson  At  home  after  Oct- 
ober first." 


To  bring  joy  to  little  children,  in- 
struction and  high  ideals  of  faith,  in- 
spiration to  men  and  women  in  the 
midst  of  life  and  a  sense  of  the  near- 
ness of  God  to  all  the  people. — This 
is  a  man's  work. 


sat  C^~Z 


Down  Go  Wheat  Prices! 

rPHEY  I  n  variably  do — every  year  when  the  market 
•*-  is  glutted  with  the  new  crop  by  impatient  farmers. 
Up  they  go  again  when  the  mad  scramble  is  over. 
Then  business-wise  farmers  go  to  market  at  their 
leisure  and  sell  their  stored  grain  at  a  profit.  Check 
it  up  on  Government  reports.  Prove  i  t  to  yourself. 

Columbian  Metal  Grain  Bins 

provide  absolute  protection  to  all  grains  t 
a  cost  of  less  than  1  cent  per  bushel  dis- 
tributed over  their  many  years  of  service. 
Grain  threshed  directly  into  them  from  the 
shock  comes  out  tin  better  condition  than 
when  stored.  None  is  wasted — none  is  dam- 
aged  by  the  elements.  Shrinkage  is  less  than 
1%  aa  compared  to  10%  when  Btored  in  the  open. 
Improved  triple  flanged  joint  and  vertically  corrugated  i 
construction—strong,  durable,  rat-proof,  flre-proof.  \ 
Should  pay  a  dividend  much  greater  than  their  cost 
before  1922  harvest.  ^ 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced— Terms  to  Suit— 

Prices  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  Columbian  Metal  Grain  bins  may  beT>ought  on 
terms— a  reasonable  cash,  payment  balance  to  Buit.  We  will  help  you  make  a  profit  on 
your  grain.  Your  Columbian  dealer  can  arrange  it  or  write  us  direct.  Ask  for  on 
terms  proposition  and  Bulletin  No.         For  Quick  Shipment  Use  the  Coupon. 

Delivered  Prices  for  All  Cash 
with  Order  or  CO.  D.  Only: 

Freight  Prepaid  In  Kansas,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, INebrasEca,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Arkansas: 


.500  Bo.  $100    1000  Bu.  $150 


500  Bn.  $110    1000  Bu.  $165 

Columbian  Steel  Tank 

1605-21  W.  12th  St.  Kansas  City, 


Columbian  Steel  Tank  Co.  No.  318D 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pleasef        500  Bu.  Galv.  Bin  $  "1  Freight 

Ship  L  1000  Bu.  Galv.  Bin  $  J  Paid. 


NAME. 


P.O  

Send  bill  of  lading  and  draft  to 


Name  of  Bank  here  , 


Marshall  Iron  Corn  Cribs  and  Grain  Bins 


Marshall  Iron  Cribs  and 
Grain  Bins  made  in  three 
types — Circular,  Rectan- 
gular and  Double-Shed. 
Any  capacity. 

We  manufacture  a 
special  type  ( Marshall- 
Grimm)  Rectangular  Crib 
and  Bin  to  meet  all  needs 
of  Grain  Elevators  and 
Mills.  Cheaper  than 
wooden  construction. 

THE  IRON   CRIB  &  BIN  CO. 

MORTON,  ILL. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 
Metal  Grain  Storage  in  the  World 


THE  KNOT  OUR  NEW  FENCE  PRICE  LIST 


Recent  reductions  in  cost  of  our  raw  material  enables  us  to  reduce  our 
prices  on  Fence,  Barbed  Wire  and  Steel  Posts.  The  quality  remains  high 
as  ever.  Thus  we  offer  standard  quality  fence  from  our  big  plant  at  a 
genuine  reduction.    Ask  for  price  list  dated  July  20th. 

THE  AMERICAN  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY 
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Grain  Dealers  National  Association  Sells 
Out  to  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
Asserts  Harry  Robinson 

Gives  Reasons  for  the  Existence  of  U.  S.  Grain  Growers 

DEBATES  SUBJECT  AT  DESHLER,  OHIO,  WITH  BOARD  OF  TRADE  MAN 


"The  Grain  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation has  sold  out  to  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  speculative  interests, 
not  for  a  consideration,  but  to  fight 
their  battles,"  declared  Harry  W.  Rob- 
inson, a  director  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  and  president  of  the  Union 
Co-operative  Elevator  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  a  debate  on  the  subject 
"Resolved  that  the  plan  of  marketing 
grain  as  proposed  by  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  will  be  more  beneficial 
to  the  grain  growers  than  the  present 
method  as  now  in  operation  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade."  This  de- 
bate resulted  from  a  statement  by  H. 
O.  Barnthouse,  Toledo  representative 
of  a  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  firm, 
that  co-operation  of  farmers  elevators 
was  the  same  thing  for  which  the 
private  and  line  elevators  had  been 
condemned  some  years  ago.  Chas. 
Latchaw,  secretary  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  Ohio, 
immediately  challenged  Mr.  Barn- 
thouse to  debate  the  subject,  and  it 
was  held  at  Deshler,  Ohio,  at  a  picnic 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Managers 
Association  of  Ohio,  on  September 
5th.  We  thought  enough  of  this  de- 
bate to  hold  up  our  paper  for  seven 
days  in  order  to  record  it. 

"When  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  representative  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati meeting  returned  home  and 
told  his  people  what  had  been  done, 
he  was  told  that  he  could  either  resign 
as  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  resign  as  member  of  that 
committee.  He  resigned  from  the 
committee  of  the  Grain  Dealers  Na- 
tional Association.  The  Cleveland  and 
Toledo  exchanges  did  not  contribute 
one  cent  for  the  fight,  so  it  is  simply 
the  fight  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  under  the  guise  of  the  Grain 
Dealers  National  Association.  And 
there  is  far  from  a  unanimous  backing 
of  the  committee  fight  on  the  Chicago 
Board.  It  is  only  the  speculative  in- 
terests that  are  backing  it. 

"I  am  wondering  why  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  is  taking  so  much  interest  in 
the  private  grain  dealer  in  the  coun- 
try," he  said  in  response  to  praise  of 
the  country  grain  dealer  by  Mr.  Barn- 
thouse, "when  the  Chicago  Board 
stood  idly  by  while  5,000  co-operative 
grain  elevators  were  formed  to  cor- 
rect grain  marketing  conditions  in  the 
country.  It  is  only  when  we  go  fur- 
ther than  the  local  station  that  they 
get  on  their  toes,  because  they  know 
we  are  going  in  the  right  direction. 
They  are  interested  only  in  getting 
control  of  the  grain,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  shipped  from  the  country 
by  private  grain  dealers  or  co-opera- 
tive elevators." 

Chas.  Latchaw  opened  the  debate 
for  the  affirmative,  giving  only  a 
brief  talk.  He  reviewed  very  briefly 
the  causes  of  the  formation  of  the 
farmers    elevators    and    the  present 


grain  marketing  movement,  and 
wound  up  with  a  strong  denunciation 
of  the  Grain  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation propaganda  to  "Remember 
North  Dakota!  Remember  the  Non- 
partizan  League!"  Mr.  Latchaw  point- 
ed out  the  successive  crop  failures  of 
the  state  and  asserted  that  they  were 
partly  responsible  for  North  Dakota's 
condition.  "We  do  not  know  much 
about  the  political  condition,  but  we 
DO  remember  the  big  bear  raids  on 
grain  prices  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1920!" 

At  the  risk  of  being  declared  unfair, 
we  are  going  to  omit  Mr.  Barnthouse's 
speech.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to 
publish  it.  Mr.  Barnthouse  was  un- 
fortunate in  preparing  a  speech  to  last 


Harry  W.  Robinson 


one  hour,  and  the  time  was  cut  down 
to  30  minutes  each,  for  he  and  Robin- 
son with  10  minutes  rebuttal,  while 
Latchaw  spoke  for  only  20  minutes. 
Mr.  Barnthouse  thus  was  compelled  to 
use  practically  headlines  of  his  speech, 
and  he  admitted  that  it  made  it  rather 
disjointed.  We  will  publish  as  much 
of  this  as  we  could  get  in  the  MAN- 
AGER, and  any  of  our  readers  may 
see  it  at  the  office  of  the  elevator 
where  the  managers  get  the  AMERI- 
CAN CO-OPERATIVE  MANAGER. 

HARRY  ROBINSON  TELLS 
THE  WHY  OF  U.  S.  G.  G. 

After  tearing  into  Mr.  Barnthouse's 
statements  in  a  way  that  pleased  the 
audience  imensely,  and  making  the  as- 
sertion that  "Farmers  have  got  their 
bank  accounts  today  by  living  and 
practicing  stricter  economy  than  any 
other  class  of  business,  working  hard- 
er and  longer  hours,  and  living  more 
simply  and  with  less  extravagance," 
Mr.  Robinson  gave  his  reasons  for 
backing  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 


"There  are  three  fundamental  prin- 
cipals upon  which  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  is  based,"  said  he.  "The  first 
is  that  producers  of  grain  have  the 
moral  right  to  enter  the  terminal  grain 
markets.  The  second  is  that  they  are 
justly  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  mar- 
keting of  their  products.  The  third 
is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers 
to  conduct  their  business  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible,  and  the  mar- 
keting is  a  part  of  their  business. 

"Three  cardinal  purposes  underlie 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  and  they  are, 
(L)  price  stabilization;  (2)  orderly 
marketing,  and  (3)  economic  distribu- 
tion. 

"If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  fills 
the  hearts  of  our  opponents  with  com- 
passion for  our  farmers,  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  shuddering  thought 
that  an  attempt  to  stabilize  market 
prices  might  mean  the  fixing  of  prices! 
They  tell  us  our  plan  proposes  a  mon- 
opoly, but  in  the  next  breath  they  con- 
tradict themselves  by  saying  that  a 
monopoly  is  impossible  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  stabilize  prices  because  we 
are  a  surplus  producing  nation,  there- 
fore we  must  reckon  with  the  world 
market.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand is  not  and  never  has  been  ig- 
nored by  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  in  formulat- 
ing their  plan.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  attempt  impractical  things,  but  we 
do  intend  to  eliminate  the  radical 
daily  market  fluctuations  and  what- 
ever manipulation  there  may  be  to  in- 
fluence the  market  through  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and  similar  market  organizations  at 
other  market  centers.  The  time  has 
come  when  all  good  Americans  must 
demand  a  halt  on  speculation  in  our 
basic  foodstuffs  which  so  greatly  af- 
fect the  growth  of  any  nation,  and 
especially  our  own. 

"As  to  stability  of  exchange  value, 
wheat  has  long  been  considered  next 
to  gold,  yet  because  our  prevailing 
market  system  permits  it  to  be  kicked 
around  through  speculation,  we  know 
not  today  whether  its  value  as  com- 
pared to  gold  will  be  95c  or  $1.05  to- 
morrow. 

"America  is  regarded  as  the  great- 
est grain  producing  nation  in  the 
world,  and  the  plan  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  should  place  us  in  a  position 
to  have  greater  influence  on  the  world 
value  of  grain. 

"Under  the  present  speculative 
methods,  stability  of  value  is  undesir- 
able because  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  com- 
mission merchants  to  keep  the  market 
fluctuating  in  order  to  attract  opera- 
tors. The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
was  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
speculation  or  gambling  as  you  choose 
to  call  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
intended  to  provide  a  means  of  pro- 
tection. It  is  therefore  evident  that 
speculation  is  a  new  channel,  diverting 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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WHICH? 


Ask  Your  Lawyer  Which  One  He  Would  Sign 


CONTRACT  WITH 
U.  S.  GRAIN  GROWERS,  Inc. 


This  contract  embodies  principles 
outlined  by  the  Farmers'  Marketing 
Committee  of  Seventeen,  and  drawn 
by  six  attorneys,  who  have  devoted 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  farm 
marketing  problems,  three  of  them, 
having  attained  national  prominence 
by  reason  of  service  rendered  farmers. 

Provisions  which  will  protect  farmer 
members  and  limitation  of  powers  of 
contracting  company  clearly  set  forth. 


OR 


CONTRACT  WITH 
ORGANIZED  GRAIN  TRADE 


This  contract  is  not  written  and 
exists  only  by  common  consent  of  the 
grain  producers. 

Charges,  deductions  and  price  fluc- 
tuations, limited  only  by  what  the  trade 
believes  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Responsibility  for  losses,  price 
manipulations  and  unfair  practices 
cheerfully  passed  on  to  some  other 
factor  in  the  system. 


Duration  of  Contract — 5  Years      Duration  of  Contract — For  Life 


A  company  owned  by  farmers;  controlled 
by  farmers  through  local,  district  and  national 
meetings  each  year;  and  directed  by  a  board 
of  farmer  directors. 

Committed  to  return  every  cent  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  grain  to  the  man  whose  labor 
and  investment  produced  the  crop — minus 
only  actual  handling  charges. 

Savings  on  commissions  and  not  more  than 
one  per  cent  deductions  for  capital  expendi- 
tures will  build : 

Farmer-owned  terminal  facilities. 

Farmer-owned  export  company. 

Farmer-owned  cleaning,  conditioning  and 
blending  plants. 

Farmer-owned  crop  reporting  service. 

Farmer-owned  service  departments — trans- 
portation, grain  statistics,  etc. 

Write  to  address  given  below  for  copy  of 
contract  or  ask  for  any  desired  infor- 
mation. 


A  system  owned  largely  by  men  who  have 
no  interest  in  farming,  controlled  by  large  in- 
vestors and  now  being  defended  by  paid 
propagandists  and  speculators,  who  declare 
that  the  farmer  should  content  himself  with 
producing  two  ears  of  corn  where  one  grew 
before. 

A  system  which  forces  the  farmer  to  accept 
a  manipulated  price  for  his  grain  that  reflects 
a  market  value — 

— Minus  commissions. 

— Minus  handling  charges. 

— Minus  speculative  profits. 

— Minus  upkeep  of  private  wire  houses. 

— Minus  overhead  of  thousands  of  officers. 

— Minus  increased  values  obtained  by  mix- 
ing grades  and  conditioning. 

— Minus  over-dockages  on  grain. 

— Minus  excessive  terminal  charges. 

— Minus  upkeep  on  excess  terminal  ware- 
houses and  facilities. 

— Minus  excessive  commissions  on  exported 
grain. 

— Minus  millions  of  dollars  annually  paid 
on  speculative  grain. 

— Minus  any  other  charges  that  the  traffic 
will  bear. 


If  it  is  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  organized  grain  trade  to  kill  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  what  is  it  worth  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  keep  it  alive?  Talk  it  over  with  your 
neighbors.  Find  out  the  truth  about  this  great  farmers  movement  and  when  a  representative  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  calls  on  you,  sign  the  contract  and  line  up  squarely  on  your  side  of  this  proposition. 


U.  S.  GRAIN  GROWERS,  Inc. 

Farmer-Owned  59  E^(^^S^j^o^ET         e  Contro?ed 

Strictly  Cooperative.  btnctly  Competitive. 
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News  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Associations 


1      John  Miller 

1  Nat'l  President 
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J.    W.  Shorthill 
Nat'l  Secretary 
Omaha,  Neb. 


WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  IS 
DOING 

The  National  Association  has  been 
actively  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  freight  rates  on  grain.  The 
investigation  began  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington, August  15.  The  Association 
was  represented  by  Clifford  Thome 
counsel,  and  J.  W.  Shorthill,  secretary. 
Also  J.  P.  Larson  represented  the 
Iowa  Association  and  R.  E.  Lawrence 
represented  the  Kansas  Association, 
each  as  secretary  in  his  respective 
state. 

In  presenting  our  case  it  was  our 
purpose  to  show  that  the  present 
freight  rates  on  grain  constitute  not 
only  a  heavy  burden  on  the  producer 
of  grain  but  that  they  stand  in  an  un- 
economic relationship  both  to  the 
present  market  value  of  the  grain  and 
to  its  cost  of  production. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  cover  the 
entire  territory,  but  a  typical  location 
was  selected  and  the  showing  made  on 
that.  It  means  nothing  to  say  that 
one  place  or  community  of  farmers 
does  not  pay  as  much  freight  as  some 
other  place  or  community  because  the 
former  is  nearer  market  than  the  lat- 
ter. Whatever  difference  there  may  be 
in  the  initial  freight  bill  on  this  ac- 
count is  all  absorbed  in  the  final  op- 
erations of  the  farmer,  principally  in 
land  values. 

In  the  case  taken  there  was  an  ini- 
tial movement  of  127  miles  to  reach 
the  first  market.  In  1914  it  cost  the 
farmer  118  bushels  of  corn  to  ship 
a  carload  containing  1,571  bushels  over 
this  route.  On  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  in  1921  it  cost  him  392 
bushels  to  pay  the  freight  on  an  ident- 
ical shipment.  As  this  is  being  written 
the  market  has  declined  until  it  now 
requires  440  bushels  to  move  the  same 
car.  When  more  than  one-fourth  of  a 
carload  of  corn  is  required  to  pay  the 
freight  on  the  car  for  a  shipment  of 
only  127  miles,  no  kind  of  argument  is 
necessary  to  convince  even  those  un- 
familiar with  costs  that  such  a  freight 
charge  bears  no  fair  relation  either 
to  the  market  value  of  the  corn  or  to 
its  cost  of  production. 

The  farmers  cannot  continue  to  pro- 
duce and  sell  corn  with  anything  like 
such  a  relationship  of  freight  costs  to 
market  value  confronting  him.  He  can- 
not escape  the  freight  rate.  It  is  one  of 
the    elements    that    determines  the 


freight  rate.  It  is  one  of  the  elements 
that  determines  the  net  price  he  re- 
ceives.. Whenever  he  seeks  a  market 
the  freight  is  always  deducted  from 
the  price  for  which  his  corn  sells.  This 
is  true  whether  his  corn  is  finally  sold 
in  Europe  or  whether  it  is  consumed 
on  the  farm  adjoining  his  own.  The 
freight  bill  the  farmer  pays  is  much 
larger  than  the  one  the  railroad  re- 
ceives, so  the  farmer  will  be  helped 
more  by  a  reduction  of  freight  rates 
on  grain  than  the  railroads  will  be  in- 
jured. It  will  add  more  to  his  net  in- 
come than  it  will  take  from  theirs. 

In  general,  every  reduction  in  freight 
charges  on  grain  goes  direct  to  the 
farmer  in  an  addition  to  the  net  price 
he  receives.  Especially  is  this  true 
since  the  farmers  own  their  own  ele- 
vators and  handle  their  own  grain. 
The  increase  in  freight  which  now 
make  the  present  high  rates  on  grain 
have  taken  just  that  much  from  the 
net  price  the  farmer  receives.  A  few 
years  ago,  and  continuing  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  grain  farmers  of  the 
country  established  a  large  number  of 
their  own  elevator  companies  to  handle 
their  own  grain — more  than  4,000  of 
them — in  which  they  have  invested 
more  than  $50,000,000  of  their  own 
money.  They  were  glad  to  invest 
their  money  to  establish  these  eleva- 
tors if  a  saving  to  them  of  5  cents  a 
bushel  could  be  made,  or  even  less. 
Since  the  establishment  of  these  ele- 
vator companies  the  increase  in  freight 
rates  has  more  than  absorbed  all  the 
farmers  gained  through  their  establish- 
ment, and  that  has  happened  on  the 
first  little  movement  of  127  miles  to 
the  first  market — in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  story  of  increasing  freight 
rates. 

Both  Mr.  Larson  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
presented  figures  taken  direct  from 
the  books  of  farmers'  elevator  com- 
panies showing  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  freight  bills  of  those  companies 
and  supporting  the  statements  already 
made  above. 

The  only  logical  conclusion  to  the 
whole  story  is  that  freight  rates  must 
bear  their  fair  portion  of  the  economic 
readjustment  of  the  general  situation 
that  confronts  the  farmer  now. 
Freight  rates  cannot  long  be  main- 
tained at  an  arbitrary  figure  while  the 
farmer  is  forced  to  operate  on  a  basis 
of  costs  and  prices  that  determined, 
not  arbitrarily,  but  by  general  econom- 
ic conditions  and  relationships.  This 


"When  Jud  Davis  'hogs  got  the  cholera  and  died,  Jud  bor- 
rowed the  money  and  started  back  into  business.  But  now 
that  the  Farmers  Elevator,  the  marketing  end  of  Jud's  busi- 
ness, is  having  a  hard  time  because  it  got  caught  with  grain 
during  the  price  slump,  Jud  wont  even  stand  by  it  with  his 
grain!    Ain't  folks  funny f" 
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is  especially  true  in  a  country  which 
is  so  very  largely  agricultural  as  is 
our  own  country. 

The  National  Association  is  still 
securing  bonds  for  managers  at  very 
reasonable  rates,  but  many  claims  for 
losses  are  being  filed.  Some  of 
the  claims  are  quite  large.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  founded  on  speculative 
dealings  in  grain  futures.  Some  of 
the  claims  are  being  paid  and  some  are 
not. 

If  the  employe  has  taken  money  be- 
longing to  his  employer  and  used  it  to 
deal  in  futures  on  his  own  account, 
that  is  a  plain  case  of  misappropria- 
tion and  there  is  no  question  about  the 
liability  of  the  bonding  company.  If 
the  employe  has  taken  the  money  of 
his  employer  and  used  it  to  buy  or  sell 
futures  for  the  account  of  the  em- 
ployer and  afterwards  taken  some  of 
the  profits  for  himself,  that  is  a  plain 
case  of  embezzlement  and  there  is  no 
question  about  the  liability  of  the 
bonding  company. 

But  if  the  employe  uses  the  funds 
of  his  company  to  deal  in  futures  for 
the  account  of  the  company,  and  pro- 
fits from  the  deals  are  all  accounted 
for  and  received  by  the  company, 
either  with  or  without  the  specific 
knowledge  of  the  directors  in  every 
instance,  then  the  company  must  ab- 
sorb the  losses  on  these  dVals  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
liability  attaches  to  the  bonding  com- 
pany, and  especially  is  this  true  in  the 
absence  of  any  specific  action  of  the 
officers  of  the  company  forbidding  the 
manager  to  deal  in  futures. 

Whether  a  bonding  company  is  li- 
able for  losses  due  to  speculation  by 
the  manager  on  behalf  of  the  company, 
in  the  absence  of  instructions  from 
the  officers  of  the  company  that  forbid 
the  manager  to  speculate,  will  probably 
be  decided  by  a  court.  But  regardless 
of  what  the  decision  of  the  court  may 
be,  one  of  the  three  following  things 
will  happen: 

Boards  of  directors  must  either  for- 
bid that  the  manager  speculate  and  see 
that  their  instructions  are  obeyed  in 
this  respect,  or 

Bonding  companies  will  soon  refuse 
to  go  on  the  bonds  of  managers  who 
speculate  (in  fact  that  is  being  done 
right  now),  or 

Farmers'  elevator  companies  must 
pay  an  increased  price  for  the  bonds 
for  their  managers,  an  increase  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  losses  due  to  spec- 
ulation. 

It's  simply  up  to  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors. The  logical  thing  to  do  is  to 
cut  out  speculaion. 

In  connection  with  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  I  am  inform- 
ed that  some  insurance  agents  are 
representing  that  our  contract  does 
not  cover  everything  the  same  as  other 
contracts  for  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Insurance  do. 

This  is  not  true.  Our  contract  cov- 
ers everything  that  any  other  contract 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


AGRICULTURAL  GYPSUM 


USED  IN  LARGE 
QUANTITIES 

By  Profetssor  Geo.  A.  Olson 
While  passing  through  a  field  of 
alfalfa  the  owner  remarked,  "There 
is  nothing  more  fascinating  than  see- 
ing crops  grow.  This  year  the  alfalfa 
is  thicker  and  of  better  color  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  before."  It  was  an 
expression  of  how  well  pleased  this 
farmer  was  in  applying  Agricultural 
Gypsum  to  his  forty  acre  alfalfa  field. 
The  list  of  farmers  who  have  obtained 
increased  yields  from  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural gypsum  is  very  long  and  from 
reports  the  list  is  continually  increas- 
ing. 

One  of  the  best  indications  that  gyp- 
sum is  favorable  to  increased  yields 
is  the  characteristic  thick  stand  and 
color  as  stated.  Formerly  200  pounds 
of  agricultural  gypsum  were  applied 
per  acre  but  more  recently  it  has  been 
applied  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  to 
400  pounds  per  acre.  The  larger  appli- 
cations afford  a  better  and  more  uni- 
form distribution.  It  has  also  been 
found  preferable  to  apply  the  gypsum 
in  the  fall. 

Agricultural  gypsum  is  not  a  cure- 
all.  It  will  not  take  the  place  of  other 
forms  of  plant  food.  In  soils  deficient 
in  phosphorus  or  other  forms  of  plant 
food,  finely  ground  rock  phosphate, 
shales  carrying  potash  or  green  sands 
should  be  applied.  Agricultural  gyp- 
sum will  furnish  the  much  needed  cal- 
cium and  sulphur.  The  calcium  and 
sulphur  found  in  gypsum  is  a  combi- 
nation called  calcium  sulphate  which 
is  used  directly  by  plants  and  the  in- 
creased yield  of  alfalfa  obtained  from 
the  use  of  gypsum  is  due  to  the  well 
known  availability  of  the  sulphate 
sulphur  which  it  contains. 

Agricultural  Gypsum  or  the  combi- 
nation of  agricultural  gypsum  and  fine- 
ly ground  rock  phosphate  can  be 
mixed  together  and  stored  in  tanks 
just  as  the  rock  phosphate  is  now  be- 
ing stored.  The  combination  of  the 
two  can  be  applied  as  easily  as  either 
one  can  be  applied  singly.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  a  more  desirable  distribu- 
tion of  both  the  agricultural  gypsum 
and  finely  ground  rock  phosphate  is 
thereby  made  possible. 

The  mechanical  mixing  of  rock  phos- 
phate with  agricultural  gypsum  does 
not  increase  the  solubility  of  the  rock 
phosphate,  but  in  the  soil,  rock  phos- 
phate, shales,  and  other  potash  car- 
rying rocks  are  rendered  soluble  and 
the  gypsum  doubtlessly  assists  in  the 
processes  which  are  known  to  increase 
the  availability  of  phosphorus  and 
potash.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
agricultural  gypsum  or  the  combina- 
tion of  agricultural  gypsum  and  rock 
phosphate  be  applied  in  the  fall. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  roots  and 
in  combination  with  nitrogen  for  the 
formation  of  protein.  Legumes  are 
highly  nitrogenous  and  from  observa- 
tions it  has  been  noted  that  yield  larg- 
ely depends  upon  the  available  food 
supply.  The  increase  obtained  follow- 
ing the  application  of  agricultural  gyp- 
sum can  be  attributed  to  sulphur  de- 
ficiency in  soil.  In  this  respect  it  has 
been  found  that  many  soils  are  de- 
ficient in  sulphur,  other  deficient  in 
phosphorus  and  in  other  instances  the 
soils  are  deficient  in  both  phosphorus 
and  sulphur. 


LIGHTNING 

Has  caused  501  FIRE  LOSSES  during  the  past  eleven 
years  on  UNPROTECTED  RISKS  insured  by  the  ten 
Mill  &  Elevator  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  main- 
taining this  bureau. 

That  part  of  the  LOSS  covered  by  insurance  amounted 
to  nearly  $1,000,000. 

NOT  ONE  LOSS  has  been  reported  on  a  building  having 
APPROVED  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION.  The  in- 
surance saving  on  your  elevator  or  warehouse  makes 
the  protection  of  your  property  a  sound  business  propo- 
sition. 

Ask  for  Standards  and  Specifications 

MUTUAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU 

Pelouze  Bldg.,         230  East  Ohio  St.,         Chicago,  Dl. 

Formerly  Oxford,  Michigan 


HANS  MOELLER,  Pres.  J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secy. 

Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 
INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 

Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 


Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 

l 

  J 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 

521  Occidental  Bldg.  Fort  Branch 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Indiana 


IS 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 
can  cover.  In  fact  the  regular  standard 
contract  is  used.  It  is  the  same  con- 
tract that  all  standard  companies  use. 

In  fact,  in  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Insurance  the  state  has  complete 
supervision  and  all  contracts  written 
in  that  state  must  fully  meet  the  re- 


quirements of  the  state  law  and  the 
insurance  department. 

The  statements  made  above  are 
made  only  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  details,  and  are  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  getting  business  at  a  high- 
er rate.  j  w.  SHORTHILL, 

Secretary. 
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North  Dakota 
Association 
Events 


Column  Conducted  by 
P.  A.  LEE 
P.  A.  Lee,  Secy.  Secretary 


Pres. 
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COAL 

After  some  little  investigation  into 
the  posibilities  of  pooling  coal  pur- 
chases through  the  Association,  we  are 
fully  convinced  that  with  proper  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  the  members  great 
results  can  be  accomplished  through 
such  pooling.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  pooling  committee 
and  it  is  now  up  to  the  members  of 
the  Association  and  the  trade  in  gen- 
eral to  make  this  department  the  suc- 
cess it  ought  to  be. 

The  sole  question  now  is  the  amount 
of  tonnage  the  Association  can  con- 
trol. We  believe,  that  we  ought  to 
control  75,000  to  100,000  tons  of  coal 
each  year,  and  with  this  amount  of 
tonnage  we  can  secure  coal  at  a  nice 
price  below  the  average  selling  price. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  Association  had 
no  way  of  determining  the  amount  of 
tonnage  it  could  control  this  year,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  trial  arrange- 
ments covering  a  period  of  one  year  in 
order  that  the  approximate  tonnage 
could  be  arrived  at,  and  in  view  of 
this  we  earnestly  solicit  the  support 
of  the  members  and  anyone  else  who 
is  interested  in  the  development  of  a 
coal  purchasing  department  in  the  sec- 
retary's office. 

We  are  now  in  position  to  save  to 
the  members  a  small  amount  on  each 
car  of  coal  ordered  through  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  anyone  who  is  interested 
is  requested  to  write  to  this  office, 
when  further  particulars  will  be  gone 
into. 


to  the  members  and  others  in  secur- 
ing their  public  warehouse  bonds. 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
companies  have  lost  money  this  past 
year  and  their  financial  statements 
not  being  in  the  condition  that  was  to 
be  desired,  resulted  in  our  endeavoring 
not  only  to  render  service  to  those 
through  this  office,  but  also  in  con- 
ferring and  consulting  with  other  ag- 
encies and  bonding  companies  on  an 
effort  to  secure  such  bonds. 

Our  fidelity  bond  department  shows 
a  nice  increase  in  business  this  year, 
and  the  following  companies  have  be- 
come members  of  the  Association  in 
the  last  ten  days:  The  Felto  Farmers 
Elevator  Co.  of  Brocket,  the  Farmers 
Elevator  &  Trading  Co.  of  Wild  Rice, 
and  the  Portland  Co-operative  Ele- 
vator Company. 


WAREHOUSE  AND  FIDEL- 
ITY BONDS 

A  good  deal  of  the  secretary's  time 
has  been  given  to  the  coal  purchasing 
department  and  in  addition  thereto 
he  has  endeavored  to  render  service 


MEMBERS  IN  ARREARS 

Owing  to  the  present  financial  con- 
ditions we  have  quite  a  number  of 
companies  whose  membership  dues 
are  in  arrears  at  this  time.  Owing  to 
the  amount  of  work  in  the  office,  the 
secretary  has  not  been  able  to  get 
out  in  the  territory  as  much  as  he 
should  have  liked,  and  we  therefore 
wish  to  make  this  appeal  to  such  com- 
panies as  are  in  arrears  with  their  dues 
at  this  time  to  please  forward  their 
checks. 

We  wish  they  would  bear  in  mind 
that  North  Dakota  is  the  only  state 
association  that  has  not  increased  its 
membership  dues.  They  remain  as 
before,  $20  a  year,  and  the  $20  a  year 
is  neither  going  to  make  nor  break 
the  farmers  elevator,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  all  the  Association  has  to 
depend  on.  Be  it  remembered  also 
that  in  the  event  of  the  secretary  hav- 
ing to  make  a  personal  call,  a  large 
portion  of  the  membership  dues  is 
absorbed  in  traveling  expenses. 


Get  Bigger  Crops 

Don't  sow  weed  seeds,  chaff,  dust  and  undeveloped 
kernels  with  your  seed  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other 
grains.     Clean   seed   means    bigger  crops — bigger  profits 

vt°  ""racine  fanning  mill 

for  cleaning  all  grains.  It  will  pay  for  itself  every  season. 
Doesn't  cost  much  and  Is  good  for  a  lifetime  of  use.  It's 
a  complete  seed  and  grain  cleaner  and  grader.  Has  special 
attachment  for  cleaning  and  grading  seed  com,  grains  and 
seeds  of  all  kinds.  40  years  the  leader.  Light  running, 
larger  capacity  than  others.  Sold  by  dealers.  If  not  by 
your  dealer  write  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 

Johnson  &  Field  Mfg  Co.,  2  17th  St., 
Racine,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Farm  and  Warehouse  and  Dustless  Wars- 
house  UlUs 


FIRE  INSURANCE 

The  fire  insurance  department  has 
had  a  very  nice  increase  in  volume  ot 
business  during  the  past  thirty  days. 
We  look  forward  to  wonderful  results 
in  this  department.  Of  course,  it 
takes  time  to  build  up  a  volume  of 
business  along  this  line,  but  the  one 
particular  feature  that  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  again  at  this  time  is  the 
fact  that  by  reason  of  our  entering 
this  field  we  have  been  successful  in 
reducing  the  fire  insurance  cost  to  a 
large  number  of  farmers  elevator  com- 
panies in  this  state. 

Instance  after  instance  can  be  cited 
where  the  rates  charged  have  been 
materially  reduced,  and  we  believe  in 
a  majority  of  those  cases  the  reduc- 
tion has  come  by  reason  of  our  en- 
tering this  work.  While  we  are,  of 
course,  desirous  of  making  this  work 
self-supporting,  we  are  nevertheless 
happy  to  know  we  have  rendered  a 
Service  to  the  farmers  elevator  com- 
panies of  the  state  that  should  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  not  yet 
become  members  of  the  Association. 
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INDIANA 
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|      J.  S.  MINCH     E.  G.  McCOLLUM  | 
§              Pres.  Sec'y 
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To  All  Managers  and  Marketing  Com- 
mittees: 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  as  to 
fertilizer,  will  say  that  the  Indiana 
farmer  through  his  marketing  and  buy- 
ing policies  is  bringing  upon  himself 
and  his  leaders  much  unjust  and  un- 
fair criticism. 

If  the  farmer  sticks,  and  I  believe 
he  will,  he  can  eliminate  from  $1.00 
to  $1.25  per  ton  from  the  present  sys- 
tem of  selling  fertilizer.  The  fertilizer 
people  say  that  it  cost  from  $1  to  $1.50 
to  selling  fertilizer  to  the  fanner. 
We  do  not  doubt  this  statement  but 
we  are  willing  to  contract  with  them 
for  25c  per  ton  on  50  per  cent  of  In- 
diana's toonage  and  10c  per  ton  on  90 
per  cent  of  Indiana's  tonnage. 

Why  should  they  object?  They  say 
that  you  will  not  stick  and  when  they 
have  destroyed  their  present  system, 
the  farmer  will  disorganize  and  they 
will  be  compelled  to  build  another. 

I  think  the  farmer  has  passed  the 
stage  and  will  follow  sound  policies. 
The  fertilizer  companies  further  ob- 
ject to  signing  a  contract  to  meet 
their  decline  in  price  for  the  season. 
Why?  If  they  sell  you  at  $25.00  and 
later  sell  some  other  group  at  $20.00, 
they  refuse  to  sign  a  contract  that 
they  will  refund  you  down  to  $20.00. 
They  say  they  will  agree  to  do  so 
but  they  refuse  to  write  it  in  the  con- 
tract. 

Ask  Bloomington,  Bedford  and 
a  few  others  what  they  think  of  a  ver- 
bal agreement.  Also  ask  the  Federated 
Marketing  Service.  Only  three  com- 
panies made  their  word  good  and  two 
of  them  now  have  contracts  with  us 
for  fall. 

The  fertilizer  companies  have  some 
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kind  of  an  understanding  or  plan 
whereby  they  expect  and  intend  to 
crush  your  co-operative  buying.  They 
surely  are  working  harmoniously  to 
defeat  you  and  then  compel  you  to 
pay  what  they  ask  and  crush  if  possi- 
ble those  who  cut  the  prices.  Pressure 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  those 
who  dealt  with  us  last  spring  and 
three  that  complemented  the  efficiency 
of  the  Federated  Marketing  Service 
for  low  cost  of  handling  have  so  far 
refused  to  sign  a  contract  for  fall. 

From  the  farmers  side  of  the  ques- 
tion there  is  but  one  position  to  take. 
First,  buy  no  fertilizer  from  any  com- 
pany who  has  not  signed  a  F.  M.  S. 
contract.  Second,  send  all  orders  di- 
rect to  the  Federated  Marketing  Ser- 
vice, 327  Board  of  Trade,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  If  you  do  we  assure  you  that  you 
will  be  protected  in  every  respect. 

They  were  able  to  coax  a  few  coun- 
ties to  dodge  the  F.  M.  S.  last  spring, 
but  they  are  not  getting  by  this  fall. 
If  you  doubt  this,  ask  the  fertilizer 
committees  of  the  following  counties: 
Fayette,  Rush,  Clay,  Lawrence  and 
Monroe. 

Are  your  county  leaders  asleep  at 
the  switch,  if  so  it  is  time  to  wake 
them,  because  you  have  little  time  left 
to  prepare  to  meet  this  organized  ef- 
fort. Do  not  be  deceived,  listen  to 
those  who  have  the  best  interests  of 
agriculture  at  heart.  "Beware  of  the 
man  who  has  an  axe  to  grind." 

Hoping  that  the  farmer  fertilizer 
committees  will  not  be  found  asleep 
at  the  switch  this  fall,  we  are. — FED- 
ERATED MARKETING  SERVICE, 

E.  G.  Mc  Coll  urn,  Mgr.;  Executive 
Board,  J.  S.  Minch,  Maurice  Douglass, 

F.  W.  Boyle. 
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ILLINOIS 


mill  mull'. 


Lawrence  Farlow 
Secretary 
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A  STURDY  YOUTH 

The  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion is  now  in  its  eighteenth  year. 
While  not  all  the  local  companies  are 
affiliated  with  the  state  organization 
the  history  of  the  association  is  also 
the  history  of  the  farmers  elevator 
movement  in  this  state.  On  account  of 
financial  depression  and  internal  agi- 
tation things  look  a  little  discouraging 
just  now  but  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
movement  is  strong  enough  to  weather 
the  storm.  That  it  is  no  weakling  is 
proven  by  the  following  summary  of 
statistics: 

If  all  the  grain  handled  by  Illinois 
farmers  elevators  in  one  year  should 
be  loaded  into  cars  and  the  cars  coup- 
led together,  it  would  make  a  train 
757  miles  long,  reaching  from  Bloom- 
ington  to  New  York  Ctiy,  The  coal 
handled  by  these  companies  in  one 
year  would  make  a  train  125  miles 
long.  The  lumber  handled  in  a  year 
would  make  a  train  8  miles  long  and 
other  sidelines  handled  would  load 
ten  miles  of  box  cars.  During  the 
past  eighteen  years  these  companies 
have  handled  1,150,000,000  bushels  of 
grain.   If  the  price  has  been  increased 


2c  per  bushel  at  the  local  stations  a 
saving  of  $23,000,000.00  has  been  ef- 
fected for  the  farmers  of  Illinois.  If 
all  the  elevators  owned  by  farmers  in 
this  state  were  stacked  one  on  top  of 
another  the  result  would  be  an  ele- 
vator six  and  one  half  miles  high.  If 
all  the  stockholders  in  the  state,  should 
stand  in  line  spaced  three  feet  apart, 
they  would  form  a  line  67  miles  long. 


THE  SCORE  STOOD— 

"Stand  back,"  "Sit  down!"  roared 
the  mob  in  the  gallery,  but  the  favored 
few  who  had  crowded  up  close  re- 
fused either  to  stand  back  or  to  sit 
down.    The  battle  was  too  exciting. 

Joe  Tourbett  had  just  thrown  a 
ringer,  with  his  second  shoe  touching 
the  stake,  and  the  score  stood  42-37, 
with  Tourbett  and  Heskett  on  the 
short  end. 

Joe's  opponent,  Banta,  was  nervous. 
His  face  turned  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  and 
he  jerked  off  his  glasses  and  asked  a 
friend  to  clean  them.  This  done,  he 
kicked  away  the  dirt  to  get  a  better 
foothold.  His  breath  came  in  great 
gasps,  and  he  stood  deliberately  for  at 
least  two  minutes  before  casting  his 
shoe.  It  flew  through  the  air  wabbled, 
and  turned — but  missed!  His  second 
shoe  also  missed,  and  the  score  stood 
42-40. 

There  was  no  effort  with  Heskett. 
He  just  stepped  up  to  the  stake,  threw 
his  two  shoes,  and  got  a  ringer,  with 
the  other  crowding  the  stake.  And 
then  Zook,  Banta's  pardner,  promptly 
topped  Heskett's  ringer  and  put 
another  one  on  top  of  it.  This  made 
the  score,  45-40,  as  the  rules  were  that 
equals  meant  no  count. 

Zook's  shoe  throwing  was  worthy 
of  study.  Holding  the  shoe  in  his 
right  hand,  he  turned  the  corks  down 
and  the  toes  in  toward  his  left  hand. 
As  he  threw,  he  twisted  the  toes  out- 
ward, so  that  the  shoe  made  just  three- 
quarters  of  a  turn  before  it  settled 
down  by  the  stake. 

This  time  it  was  Banta  who  got  the 
ringer,  and  the  score  stood  48-40.  Zook 
missed — and  Heskett  slipped  in  four 
points.  But  neither  Tourbett  nor 
Banta  could  get  a  ringer,  and  Banta 
got  one  point.    Score,  49-44. 

Zook  threw  a  ringer,  but  Heskett 
topped  it.    No  change. 

As  Joe  Tourbett  settled  to  throw,  he 
was  a  study  in  concentration.  His 
mouth  became  a  grim  white  line.  His 
muscles  became  rigid,  his  eyes  were 
levelled  at  that  other  stake,  forty  feet 
away.  Slowly,  carefully,  calmly,  d-e- 
1-i-b-e-r-a-t-e-l-y  he  threw  that  shoe, 
and  it  settled  down  around  the  stake. 
Banta  missed,  and  the  score  was  49-48. 

It  seemed  no  effort  for  Heskett  to 
throw  a  ringer.  He  simply  cast  his 
shoe,  and  it  settled  down  around  the 
stake.  His  next  had  a  cork  against  it. 
But  Zook  just  as  easily  turned  loose 
of  a  ringer,  on  his  first  shoe,  but  his 
next  went  wild — and  the  score  was 
tied. 

Once  more  Joe  Tourbett  eyed  the 
stake.  Twice  he  threw,  but  his  shoes 
were  an  inch  out  of  line.  It  was  make 
or  break  with  Banta,  and  his  face 
was  the  color  of  paper.  He  cast — 
and  the  shoe  went  beyond  the  stake. 
He  threw  again,  and  the  crowd  held 
its  breath.  But  it  had  one  wabble 
too  many — and  the  judges  rushed  the 
rule  and  the  dividers  to  determine  the 
winner.  It  was  Tourbett  and  Hes- 
kett's game,  and  the  score  was  49-50! 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Utilize  More  Storage 
Space  at  Little  Cost 

Build  extra  storage  bins 
by  utilizing  the  space  be- 
tween your  bins.  It  is 
easily  done  at  practically 
no  cost.  By  simply  con- 
necting the  walls  of  four 
bins  at  their  points  of  con- 
tact with  Preston-Lansing 
Interlocking  Joints,  you 
get  a  big  inside  bin, 
strong,  dry  and  safe  as 
the  others. 

Then,  by  placing  four  arcs 
outside  of  the  four  bins 
you  can  make  four  more 
smaller  bins  without  cost  for  founda- 
tion or  roof.  These  outside  bins  make 
an  excellent  storage  space  for  grains 
you  get  in  small  quantities  yet  can't 
mix  with  others.  Can  also  be  used 
to  good  advantage  in  case  of  a  heavy 
run  on  your  big  bins. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on  how 
to  utilize  all  your  storage  space  at  small  coat 
with  Preston  -  Lansing  special  connecting 
blocks.    Address — Dept.  414. 

LX»  sr  to  m  * 

ait  sine 
Inter  Locking  Joints  J 


GRAIN  BAGS 

SECOND  HAND 
10  CENTS  EACH 

F.  O.  B.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

No.  2  well  machine  mended,  sound 
and  serviceable. 

FREDMAN  BAG  CO. 

310  Broadway     MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


THE  HOME 


My  Husband's  Greatest  Fault 

And  How  I  Cured  Him 


"Write  us  about  your  husband's 
greatest  fault,"  we  said  to  our  read- 
ers in  the  June  Journal,  "and  tell  us 
how  you  cured  him."  Our  readers  took 
us  at  our  word, 
and  letters  from 
wives,  all  over 
the  countr  y, 
have  been  pour- 
ing in.  Many  a 
husband's  ears 
must  have  burn- 
ed while  those  letters  were  being 
written.  But  now  for  the  surprise! 
One  husband  with  a  real  sense  of 
humor,  wrote  in  and  told  how  his 
wife  cured  him  of  a  fault!  We  could 
hardly  wait  to  publish  it.  We  hope 
that  other  husbands  will  be  game 
enough  to  confess  that  they  were 
cured  of  a  fault.  Although  the  con- 
test was  originally  started  to  give  the 
ladies  a  chance  to  tell  on  their  hus- 
bands, we  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
husbands  as  well  as  the  wives  read  the 
Home  Department.  If  we  receive 
enough  letters  from  the  husbands  we 
might  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
tell  on  their  wives.  We  know  that 
both  husbands  and  wives  have  their 
faults,  none  of  them  are  perfect,  but 
they  can  be  cured.  Right  now,  how- 
ever, we  are  interested  in  the  hus- 
bands' faults,  (it  is  always  polite  for 
ladies  to  be  first)  and  we  know  that 
nearly  every  wife  has  cured  her  hus- 
band of  some  little  fault  since  their 
wedding  day.  Write  and  tell  us  what 
you  did  to  correct  your  husband's 
worst  fault,  not  vices,  remember,  but 
just  faults,  the  little  jarring  charac- 
teristics that  get  on  your  nerves,  and 
spoil  the  perfect  man,  such  as  bad 
table  manners,  stinginess,  stubborn- 
ness, nagging,  pouting,  untidiness,  etc. 
We  offer  $5.00  for  the  best  letter,  $3.00 
for  the  second  best,  $2.00  for  the  third 
and  $1.00  for  every  letter  published. 
The  contest  closes  September  30th. 
Send  in  your  letter  before  it  is  too 
late.    Make  it  short  and  to  the  point. 


The  Confession  of  a  Husband 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  my 
wife  asked  me  to  bring  in  some  wood 
so  that  she  could  start  the  fire  and 
cook  dinner.  I  neglected  to  do  this 
and  went  to  the 
harvest  field  to 
work,  leaving 
the  wood  box 
empty.  At  11 :30 
she  rang  the 
dinner  bell  and 
when  I  came  in 
she  had  everything  ready  but  not 
cooked.  She  told  me  she  was  still 
waiting  for  the  wood.  I  imme- 
diately  went  out  and  sawed  and  split 
enough  wood  for  an  arm  load,  and 
believe  me,  I  did  it  in  a  hurry  as  I 


was  hungry.  After  that,  I  always  man- 
aged to  have  plenty  of  wood  in  the 
wood  box.  L.  N.  W.,  Ohio. 


them   as    they  were 


He  Wouldn't  Go  to  Church 

They  say  the  way  to  a  man's  heart 
is  through  his  stomach,  and  this  is  one 
case  where  it  worked. 

Does  your 
husband  like  de- 
licious biscuits? 
1  guess  he  does 
as  most  all  of 
them  do.  I  am 
very  glad  my 
husband  likes 
the  very  thing 
to  break  him  of  his  greatest  fault. 
I  always  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
go  to  church  and  he  would  always 
say,  "T  want  to  sleep,  it  is  the  only 
day  I  have  to  rest."  I  always  made 
hot  biscuits  for  his  breakfast  every 
morning  so  I  stopped  making  them. 
On  Sunday  morning  I  told  him  I 
would  make  some  for  breakfast  if  he 
would  get  up  and  go  to  church.  He 
was  glad  to  go  to  church  that  morn- 
ing and  every  Sunday  after,  in  order 
to  have  biscuits  on  Sunday  and  week 
days  too.  It  is  a  little  more  work 
for  me,  b^ut  it  is  a  pleasure  not  to  have 
to  persuade  him  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday  morning.  He  is  always  ready 
and  willing  to  go  now. 

F.  M.  E.,  Kansas. 


A  Chronic  Kicker 

My  husband  was  what  you  might 
term  a  "Chronic  Kicker"  about  his 
meals.  No  matter  what  I  placed  be- 
fore him,  he  was 
dissatisfied.  He 
would  complain 
as  to  the  qual- 
ity, the  season- 
ing or  want 
something  en- 
tirely different 
from  what  had  been  set  before  him. 
I  tried  to  study  his  wants,  and  as 
I  am  considered  a  good  cook,  be- 
lieved that  the  fault  was  not  entirely 
iii  myself.  This  constant  complaining 
got  on  my  nerves  that  I  felt  something 
had  to  be  done.  I  decided  to  place 
before  him  whatever  he  asked  for,  re- 
gardless of  waste  or  cost.  I  would 
have  a  hot  fire,  a  reserve  of  the  things 
which  might  be  asked  for  and  a  boil- 
ing tea  kettle.  At  the  first  complaint 
I  would  rise  from  the  table,  prepare 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  food  he 
called  for  or  return  to  the  fire  the  food 
rejected,  season  and  cook  as  requested 
and  place  before  him.  Often  he  would 
eat  the  first  food  placed  before  him 
in  preference  to  the  latter.  He  realized 
in  time  that  the  joke  was  on  him  and 
was  more  than  glad  to  eat  what  was 
placed  before  him  without  complain- 
ing- Indiana. 


He  Ate  With  His  Knife 

This  method  was  quite  embarrass- 
ing for  friend  husband,  but  just  look 
what  it  did  for  him. 

When  we  were  first  married  my 
husband  always  ate  with  his  knife, 
hardly  ever  using  a  fork  or  a  spoon.  1 
tried  to  cure  him  of  this  habit,  but 
he.  would  always  say  forks  and  spoons 
were  useless.  One  day,  when  I  had 
asked  some  friends  for  dinner,  we 
came  to  the  table  and  my  husband 
was  surprised  to  find  that  I  had  only 
placed  a  knife  at  his  place.  He  asked 
why  I  didn't  give  him  a  fork.  I  told 
him  he  never  used  a  fork  when  we 
were  alone  so  I  didn't  think  he  needed 
one  and  that  he  should  use  his  knife 
as  he  always  did.  That  was  the  last 
time  I  ever  had  any  trouble  about  his 
eating  with  a  knife,  and  it  was  tin- 
only  way  to  cure  him. 

M.   D.,  South  Dakota. 


A  Sure  Cure 

Try  this  and  see  if  it  won't  work, 
then  if  husband  gets  angry,  cure  him 
of  his  temper. 

My  husband  had  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing his  coat, 
shoes,  books, 
papers,  in  fact 
most  everything 
he  used,  on  the 
floor.  He  never 
put  anything 
where  it  be- 
longed. One  day  I  got  tired  of  pick- 
ing up  after  him  and  swept  every- 
thing out  of  doors.  He  soon  tired  of 
having  to  hunt  for  them  and  now 
nothing  is  ever  left  on  the  floor  and 
everything  is  in  its  right  place.  It 
saves  me  lots  of  work  and  keeps  the 
house  from  being  littered  up. 

L.  C,  Illinois. 


Jingled  His  Money 

My  husband  had  the  very  aggravat- 
ing fault  of  strutting  around,  jingling 
his  money  in  his  pocket,  although  he 
is  not  extremely  generous  about  hand- 
ing money  to  his  family,  I,  therefore, 
put  two  pennies  and  a  shingle  nail  in 
my  apron  pocke't,  and  every  time  he 
jingled  his  money,  I  promptly  jingled 
mine.    That  cured  him  all  right. 

S.  S.  V.,  Iowa. 


The  Clean-Shaven  One — "I  used  to 
wear  a  beard  like  that  until  my  wife 
told  me  how  horrible  it  looked." 

The  Bearded  One — "And  I  used  to 
wear  a  face  like  yours  till  my  wife 
told  me  how  horrible  it  looked." — 
London  Mail. 
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Philipsborn's  3il~pase  Style  Book 
Mailed  FREE  onRequest 

brings  to  farm  families  everywhere  the 
latest  city  styles  and  the  best  values  obtainable 
in  America!   We  serve  over  2%  million 
customers  from  every  state  in  the  Union! 

Thirty-two  years  of  square  dealing  behind  our 
Money-Back  Guarantee!  Send  your  name  and  address 
on  the  Coupon  or  Postal — today — for  the  biggest  and 
best  catalog  we  have  ever  issued. 

See  the  new,  sensational  price  reductions  now  in 
effect  at  Philipsborn's. 


Guaranteed  AILSHK.  Georgette  Dress 

^98 


8X-14010X  —  A  wonderful  dress  at  a  truly  sensa-S 
tional  price!  This  beautiful  silk  Georgette  dress  is  ele- 
gantly  embroidered  in  black  and  gold  beads  in  newest  de- 
sign. Kimono  sleeves,  elbow  length,  finished  with  picoted 
ruffles.  Invisible  fastenings  at  center  back.  Silk-finished  cotton  prepaid 
lining  (seco  silk).  COLORS:  Navy  bine,  Harding  blue  or  pretty 
shade  of  gray.  SIZES:  32  to 44  bust,  34  to  38  skirt  lengths.  Price. 
PREPAID  to  your  home,  $5.98. 

Mens  wiormap  ALL  Wool  Serge  Suit 

2XJ 4025  X  —  Nowhere  will  you  find  a  more  won* 
derf  ul  suit  value  at  this  price.  It  is  an  all  wool  navy 
blue  serge  model  of  an  especially  fine  weave,  beautifully 
tailored  and  carefully  finished.  Designed  along  semi-con- 
servative lines  and  appropriate  for  men  of  all  ages. 
Slightly  form-fitting  coat  with  newest  rolling  lapels,  welt  PREPAID 
breast  pocket  and  two  flap  pockets.   Fine  quality  alpaca  lining.  Trousers  with 
plain  or  cuff  bottoms.    (State  which  style  desired.)   6-button  collarleas  vest. 
Sizes:  84  to  44  chest;  30  to  44  waist;  30  to  34  inseam.    Price,  prepaid 
only  $14.75. 

Our  Extra  Gift  of  $500,000 
to  $750,000 

Philipsborn's  policy  of  Prepaying  Delivery  Charge*  on 
Every  Order,  large  or  small,  is  just  one  of  the  big  things 
we  are  doing  to  save  money  for  our  customers  and  make 
"shopping-by-mail"  a  pleasure.  Yet  this  one  Extra-Gift, 
this  additional  service,  costs  us  $500,000  to  $750,000  a  year. 

Lowest  Prices  in  me  USA. 

We  challenge  comparison!  We  guarantee  our  prices  to 
be  the  lowest  offered  by  anybody,  anywhere,  on  merchan- 
dise of  equal  quality.  So  confident  are  we  that  we  give 
more  for  the  money  than  any  other  house,  that  we  guar- 
antee to  refund  the  difference  in  price  if  you  can  duplicate  for  less 
money  any  merchandise  purchased  from  us. 

VMJPSWMyjNati&nallristitution 

This  business,  established  32  years  ago  has  become  a 
National  Institution, serving  over  2  V2  millioncustomers. 
"Consider  the  Customer  First"  is  the  keynoteof  Philips' 
born's  success.  We  want  you  on  our  list  of  customers 


Mail  Coupon  NOW  for  312-Page  Free  Book! 


Send  the  Coupon  or  a  Postal  for 
Philipsborn's  beautiful   312 -page 
Style  and  Shopping  Guide.    It  is  the 
biggest  and  best  ever  issued  in  our  32 
years  history.  Filled  with  bargains 
for  the  entire  family! 
Send  for  your  copy  right  now. 

PHILIPSBORN'S 

DEPARTMENT   148  CHICAGO 


|  Philipsborn's 

Dept.  148,  Chicago 

Please  send  312-page  Style  and  Shopping 
|  Guide  for  Fall  and  Winter,  free,  postpaid. 

|  Name  

I  Address  

I 


.  State. 
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Fashions  of  the  Hour 


Something  new  and  different,  that  is 
what  the  details — the  little  things — in 
the  Fashions  for  Autumn  reveal. 

The  low  waistline,  outstanding  hips, 
are  noticeable  on  the  new  Fall  models. 

Suit  jacketsi  show  varied  lengths,  to 
the  knees,  and  longer.  Russian  blouses 
have  a  strong  place  on  the  style  list, 
with  low  belts  and  peplums  fitting  the 
hips,  and  with  side  closings. 

Winter  coats  show  deep  armscyes, 
large  sleeves  wide  at  the  wrist,  and  low 
waistline. 

For  dresses,  Canton  crepe,  crepe  de 
chine  and  satin  will  be  in  vogue,  also 
moire  and  faille.  Canton  crepe  is  now 
brought  out  in  satin  with  a  crepe  back 
and  lustrous  face. 

Velours,  duvetyn,  broad  cloth  and 
homespun  will  be  used  for  suits  and 
tailored  dresses. 

For  the  early  part  of  the  season,  vel- 
vet will  be  much  in  evidence,  for  wraps 
as  well  as  for  dresses. 

The  principal  idea  of  present  fashions 
is  one  of  simplicity.  It  is  an  easy  task 
today  to  dress  smartly,  correctly  and 
economically. 

For  the  woman  who  makes  her 
clothes,  the  "slip  on"  frock  and  blouse 
afford  a  splendid  chance  for  displaying 
individual  taste.  An  abundance  of 
other  simple  styles  in  coats,  waists  and 
dresses  have  been  designed,  and  the 
fabrics  are  in  keeping  with  the  models, 
and  easy  to  handle. 

Hand  made  trimmings,  embroideries, 
hemstitching,  fagoting,  applied  bands 
and  braiding  are  all  attractive  and 
fashionable  for  decorating  frock  or 
wrap. 

Jumper  dresses  in  every  conceivable 
style  variety  are  offered,  and  promise  to 
he  carried  over  into  another  season. 
This  style  brings  with  it  the  thought 
for  pretty  blouses  and  guimpes,  attrac- 
tive sleeve  effects  for  many  of  the 
jumpers  are  sleeveless. 

A  good  serviceable  apron  is  always 
appreciated  by  the  busy  housekeeper. 
Pattern  3706  shows  a  good  style  for 
gingham,  percale,  lawn,  drill  or  sateen. 

A  cape  will  make  a  stylish  top  gar- 
ment for  wear  with  the  jumper  dresses; 
thus  forming  a  three-piece  suit  if  made 
of  matched  material. 

The  three-piece  suit  may  comprise  a 
jaunty  box  coat  or  one  of  fitted  or 
semi-fitted  lines. 

Homespun  may  be  used  for  dress  and 
coat  or  cape,  and  silk  for  the  blouse. 

For  separate  skirts  and  blouses 
duvetyn  may  he  used  for  both,  and  a 
jacket  or  cape  finish  the  costume. 

A  very  attractive  dress  with  Empire 
lines  is  shown  in  Pattern  3707.  This  is 
nice  in  satin  and  velvet,  and  attractive 
for  moire  and  duvetyn. 

A  good  suit  style  is  combined  in  Pat- 
tern 3690  and  3696.  Braiding  is  here 
shown  for  trimming  on  broad  cloth. 
This  is  also  a  fine  style  for  velours  and 
duvetyn. 

A  pretty  dress  for  house  or  calling  is 
depicted  in  a  combination  of  Waist  Pat- 
tern 3699  and  Skirt  3698.  Foulard  in  a 
new  figured  pattern,  satin,  crepe,  or 
crepe  de  chine  is  attractive  for  this 
style. 

For  the  girl  in  her  "teens"  Pattern 
3703  offers  a  very  smart  model.  As 
illustrated,  figured  silk,  with  plaitings 
of  taffeta  was  used.  One  could  have 
this  in  crepe,  in  organdy,  tricolctte  or 
crepe  de  chine. 


Mothers,  slender  daughter  will  like 
a  gruffly"  frock  like  3689.  Without  the 
flounces  the  style  is  simple  and  prac- 
tical for  every  day  wear.  With  the 
flounces  it  is  lovely  in  dotted  Swiss,  in 
crepe  and  other  soft  fabrics. 

Very  pleasing  and  youthful  is  the 
style  shown  in  Pattern  3685.  The  vest 
effect  and  sleeve  puff  are  new  style 
features.  For  misses  and  women  of 
slight  proportions  this  model  is  very 
becoming. 

In  Pattern  3702  one  finds  a'  pleasing 
development  of  the  "sleeveless'  fashion, 
with  simple  attractive  lines.  Circular 
motifs  of  lace  frills,  and  lace  edging 
form  the  attractive  decorations. 

Pattern  3684  shows  a  clever  design 


No.  368S — A  Summer  Frock.  3  sizes :  16, 
18  and  20  years. 

No.  3703 — Girl's  Dress.  3  sizes:  12,  14  and 
16  years. 

No.  3689-^Girl's  Dress.  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years. 

No.  3705 — Ladies'  House  Dress.  7.  sizes  • 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust  mea- 
sure. 

No.  3706 — Ladies'  Apron.  4  sizes:  small, 
medium,  large  and  extra  large. 

No.  3699 — Ladies'  Waist.  6  sizes :  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 


for  a  tiny  girl's  frock.  It  can  be  made 
quickly  and  easily.  As  illustrated,  calico 
and  pique  are  combined.  The  dress  may 
be  finished  without  the  trimming. 

A  serviceable  housedress  is  illustrated 
in  Pattern  3705.  Trimmed  with  linen 
or  pique,  calico  or  gingham  will  he  suit- 
able for  this  style.  It  may  also  be  of 
chambrey  with  edging  of  rick  rack  braid 
or  pipings  of  some  contrasting  color. 
This  is  a  good  model  for  mature  figures. 

In  selecting  garments  for  boys  one 
should  think  of  comfortably  fitting 
styles,  a  pattern  easy  to  handle,  and 
durable  material.  Pattern  3711  shows 
a  model  that  is  good  for  wash  and 
woolen  fabrics. 


No.  3698 — Ladies'  Skirt  6  sizes:  224,  26, 
28,  30,  32  and  34  inches  waist  measure. 

No.  3684 — Child's  Dress.  4  sizes:  4,  6,  S 
and  10  years. 

No.  3707 — Ladies'  Gown.  6  sizes :  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3702 — Girl's  Dress.  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years. 

No.  3690 — Ladies'  Coat.  6  sizes:  34,  36, 
38',  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3696 — Ladies'  Skirt.  7  sizes:  24,  26, 
28,  30,  32,  34  and  36  inches  waist  measure. 

No.  3711 — Boy's  Suit.  4  sizes:  3,  4,  5  and 
6  years. 


H^MiiiriiifiiiiiiiMiiitiiiiiiiiiitiHiiiiiiiiitifitiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiriiiiiiJiiiiiiiriiiiiifiiiiritiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiitiiitjiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiuitiiiiiitiiitiiiijifiiiiiiriv 

|           We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for   12c  postpaid.     All  of  § 

|     these  patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.     Full  directions  for  f 

I     making  as  well   as  the   amount  of  goods  required   to  accompany  each   pattern.     We  | 

=     can  also  furnish  an  up-to-date  Fall  and  Winter  1921   Catalogue  containing  over  500  | 

I     designs  of  ladies,'  misses'  and  children's  -patterns,  a  concise  article  on  dressmaking,  also  1 

=     some  points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various,  simple  stitches)  all  valuable  1 

=     to  the  home  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.    Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  1 

§     in  the  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Co-operative  Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  I 

WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired.  I 

|     It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  § 

|  before  writing  your  pattern  order.  Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the  | 
|     inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope. 
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BEAUTY  HINTS 

Hide    your    troubles,    keep    them  down, 
Nothing's  bettered  by  a  frown. 
Talking  of  your  round  of  care 
Makes  it  doubly  hard  to  bear. 
Never  let  your  hardships  out, 
Find  some  joy  to  talk  about. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  HAIR 
PART  II 

By  Viola  Richey 
The  beauty  of  the  hair  depends  upon 
the  care  given  it.  It  is  important  to 
massage  the  scalp  and  brush  the  hair, 
but  it  is  equally  as  important  to  sham- 
poo it  properly  in  order  to  keep  it 
healthy. 

The  Shampoo. 

Don't  have  a  date  set  for  the  sham- 
poo. Wash  the  hair  whenever  it  needs 
it.  The  average  is  every  two  weeks  or 
once  a  month,  but  in  summer  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  shampoo  it 
nearly  every  week.  However,  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  washing  it  too 
often  as  that  is  not  good  for  the  hafr 
either.  Oily  hair  ought  to  be  washed 
quite  often  as  it  is  impossible  to  make 
it  look  neat,  attractive,  if  it  is  real 
oily.  A  great  deal  depends  on  where 
you  live,  some  places  being  more  dusty 
than  others.  If  you  live  in  the  coun- 
try or  a  small  town,  your  hair  does  not 
have  to  be  washed  nearly  as  often  as 
those  living  in  the  big  cities.  _ 

Soft  water  should  be  used  if  possi- 
ble. If  a  prepared  shampoo  is  not 
used,  shave  off  the  amount  of  soap 
needed  in  thin  shavings  and  boil  in  a 
pint  of  water,  allowing  to  simmer 
until  completely  dissolved.  Run 
through  a  sieve  before  using.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  make  up  a  large  quan- 
tity of  jelly  soap  at  a  time,  and  keep 
in  a  covered  jar  so  that  you  do  not 
have  to  bother  making  it  every  time 
you  want  to  shampoo  your  hair.  If 
the  hair  is  thoroughly  wet  before  ap- 
plying the  soap,  a  quick  and  better 
lather  will  be  obtained.  Rub  the  soap 
well  into  the  roots  as  if  massaging  the 
head.  Rinse  well  and  apply  a  second 
soaping  in  order  to  insure  a  thorough 
cleansing.  You  can  easily  tell  when 
the  hair  is  perfectly  clean,  as  it  will 
be  soft  and  silky  in  the  water,  the 
strands  will  fall  apart  easily,  each  sep- 
arate hair  floating  alone  in  the  water, 
and,  the  entire  mass,  even  while  wet, 
will  feel  loose,  fluffy  and  light  to 
touch. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of 
the  shampoo  is  rinsing.  If  you  have 
a  spray,  a  steady  stream  should  be 
kept  running  over  the  hair  until  all 
the  soap  is  out,  otherwise  two  or 
three  good  rinsings  is  sufficient.  Use 
a  linen  towel  if  possible,  or  a  good 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


Have  You  Seen 

How  this  test  beautifies  the  teeth? 


Millions  of  people  have  accepted 
this  offer  —  have  made  this  ten-day 
test.  They  have  found  a  way  to 
whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth. 

We  urge  you  to  do  likewise.  Watch 
how  your  teeth  improve.  Learn  what 
this  new  method  means  to  you  and 
yours. 

Remove  the  film 

Teeth  are  tarnished  by  a  film.  By 
that  viscous  film  you  feel.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and 
stays.  Old  ways  of  brushing  do  not 
end  it. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the 
teeth  look  dingy.  It  mars  the  beauty 
of  millions.  But  it  also  is  the  cause 
of  most  tooth  troubles. 

Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

It  forms  a  breeding  place  for  germs. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea.  Very  few  people  who 
brush  teeth  daily  escape  these  film- 
caused  troubles. 

How  to  fight  it 

Dental  science,  after  long  research, 
has  found  ways  to  fight  that  film.  Au- 
thorities have  amply  proved  those 


methods.  Leading  dentists  every- 
where now  advise  their  daily  use. 

They  are  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And  other  most 
important  factors  are  included  with 
them. 

New  protections 

Pepsodent  combats  the  film  in  two 
effective  ways.  It  also  aids  Nature 
in  ways  considered  essential. 

It  stimulates  the  salivary  flow  — 
Nature's  great  tooth-protecting  agent. 
It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits 
that  cling.  It  multiplies  the  alka- 
linity of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the 
acids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Twice  a  day,  Pepsodent  is  bringing 
millions  these  much-desired  effects. 

The  test  is  free 

Simply  mail  the  coupon  for  a  10- 
Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 
Watch  the  other  good  effects. 

You  will  realize  then  that  this  way 
means  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 
And  we  think  you  will  adopt  it.  Send 
coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  700 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept    32   1104S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A   scientific  film   combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  authori- 
ties, and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere.    All  druggists  sup- 
ply the  large  tubes. 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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Boys  Will  Be  Boys 

By  Ethel  Hope 


"Come  Jack!"  said  Mrs.  Dean,  "it  is 
ten  minutes  till  one.  I  must  hear  your 
spelling  before  you  start  to  school." 

Jack  rose  reluctantly  and  laid  aside 
the  story  he  w>?.s  reading.  "I  hate  spell- 
ing," he  muttered,  coming  into  the  liv- 
ing-room where  his  mother  sat  waiting. 
"I  just  hate  it  and  il's  a  test  this  after- 
noon." 

Mrs.  Dean  made  no  comment ;  but 
immediately  began  to  pronounce  the 
words. 

"Parade." 

Jack  hesitated;  then  began.  "P-u-r- 
pur,  r-a-i-d,  raid,  purraid." 

"Why  Jack  did  I  say  /xirade?" 

"I  can't  think  of  any  other  way  to 
spell  it." 

"Very  well ;  I'll  put  an  X  by  it.  In 
school,  you  must  carefully  study  the 
words  that  I  mark." 

"Yes,  mother." 

"Ceiling." 

"C-e-a-l-ceal,  i-n-g-ing,  cealing." 

"No,  don't  you  remember?  I  told  you 
it  had  two  eyes?" 

"Oh  yes !  C-e-i-l-ceil,  i-n-g-ing,  ceil- 
ing." 

'Circus." 

"S-i-r-sir,  k-u-s-kus,  sirkus." 

"Oh  Jack!"  Mrs.  Dean's  tone  was  one 
of  despair — "you  must  study  this  whole 
lesson  and  study  it  hard.  Hurry  now ! 
The  first  bell  is  ringing." 

Jack  donned  his  cap  and  hurriedly 
started  for  the  front  door.  "Good-bye 
mother,'  he  called  back  over  his  shoulder. 

"Jack!" 

"Whatdayouwant  mother  ?" 

"Did  you  brush  your  hair?" 

"Oh  gee  no !    Hadn't  time." 

"Go  back  and  brush  it.  Tie  your 
shoestrings  too;  they're  dragging  on  the 
floor." 

"Oh — I  won't  step  on  'em." 
"But  they  don't  look  tidy.    And  listen. 
Jack!" 

"Tm  Hst'nin." 

"Here  is  a  dime.  Put  it  in  your 
pocket  and,  on  your  way  home  from 
school,  stop  at  Sensig's  and  get  a  loaf 
of  bread.  Otherwise,  I'm  afraid  we'll 
have  scarcely  enough  for  dinner.  Now 
be  sure  you  don't  forget." 

"All  right,  I  won't." 

"That  looks  better,"  complimented  Mrs. 
Dean  as  Jack,  a  few  minutes  later,  de- 
scended the  steps  with  hair  neatly 
brushed  and  shoe-strings  well-tied. 
"That  looks  ever  so  much  better." 

"It  don't  feel  any  better!  Good-bye." 

"Jack!" 

"Present !" 

"This  is  the  afternoon  for  the  Aid 
Meeting.  I'll  not  he  home  when  school 
is  out  and  I  want  you  to  play  around 
here  until  I  return." 

"Yes,  mother." 

"And  be  sure  you  don't  forget  the 
bread.' 

"All  right!" 

"Where  is  your  speller?  You  must 
take  it." 

"Aw  yes !  Of  course !  Wish  there 
wasn't  ever  any  such  old  things !" 

"Jack,  you  must  quit  saying  'old 
things.'  It  is  not  a  very  refined  expres- 
sion." 

With  fhe  speller  under  his  arm,  Jack 
went  slowly  down  the  walk  and  up  the 
street  until  out  of  sight;  nor  did  he 
abandon  his  lagging  gait  as  he  traversed 
the  four  squares  to  Arch  street  where 


he  turned  north  to  follow  the  three  re- 
maining ones  to  the  school  house. 

A  short  distance  from  it,  he  stopped 
under  a  benevolent-looking  old  oak; 
seated  himself  on  the  curbstone  and 
opened  the  hated  speller. 

"Alight  as  well  study  the  old  stuff  here 
till  the  bell  rings,"  he  muttered.  "It's 
just  Study,  study,  study  spellin'  till  I'm  so 
sick'n  tired  of  it  I  dont  know  what  to 
do." 

He  scanned  the  first  word;  then 
looked  up  at  the  leafy  branches  spread- 
ing out,  umbrella-fashion,  above  him. 
Through  their  dense  foliage  the  sunlight 
seemed  unable  to  find  even  a  tiny  place 
to  penetrate. 

"Nice  old  tree!"  said  Jack.  "Nice 
shady  old  tree." 

Slowly  he  pushed  the  book  in  front 
of  him  and  stretched  out  a  full  length 
with  his  stomach  pillowed  on  a  little 
patch  of  long  grass  and  his  feet  sticking 
up  in  air.  He  looked  at  the  list  of 
words  again  and  started,  spelling  the 
second  one  aloud. 


They  stayed- to  see  the  "funny"  the 
second  time. 

As  he  proceeded,  a  semi-derisive 
laugh  sounded  above  the  drone  of  his 
voice — a  laugh  followed  by  mocking 
words.  "Aw,  look  at  the  good  little 
boy  studyin'  his  spellin'." 

Jack  flushed  and  looked  up.  Leaning 
in  lolling,  lazy  fashion  against  the  old 
oak,  stood  Dick  Dent  with  both  hands 
thrust  into  his  pockets  and  cap  pushed 
well  back  on  his  head.  An  impish  light 
twinkled  in  his  narrow,  gray  eyes,  while 
a  half-crafty  smile  played  around  the 
corners  of  his  mouth. 

"What  ya  studyin'  for?"  he  continued. 
"Test?" 

Jack  nodded  affirmatively. 

"Aw  punk !  We're  havin  a  test  in 
the  sixth  grade  this  afternoon,  but  I 
aint  a  goin'.What  grade  yo  in?  Third?" 

"No,  fourth !"  Jack  answered  proudly. 

"Fourth  don't  'mount  to  much  side  of 
sixth.  Say !"  dropping  down  o'nto  the 
ground  beside  Jack,  "Honest  to  good- 
ness now  !  Wouldn't  you  rather  go  to  a 
picture-show  than  to  school  this  after- 
noon ?" 

"Course !"  Jack  replied.  "I'd  heaps 
rather." 

"Well  then,  why  don't  you  go  ?' 

"Why !"  Jack  exclaimed,  "Cause  it's 
school  day.  I  dont  go  to  picture-shows 
when  there's  school." 

"Aw,  you're  a  softy.  'Tain't  good  for 
anybody  to  study  all  the  time.  1  bet 
you  fail  in  that  old  spellin'  test.  Then 
you'd  get  a  failin'  grade  marked  against 


you.  If  you  don't  go  'tall,  you  don't 
get  any  grade.  Ain't  that  better  than  a 
punk  one?  Wadayousay?  I'm  a  goin' 
to  a  picture-show  this  afternoon,  but  I 
don't  exactly  care  about  goin'  alone 
x  ou  come  go  'long  with  me." 

"Can't,"  Jack  answered  shortly. 

"Aw,"  coaxed  Dick,  leaning  over  con- 
fidentially and  jingling  some  'coins  in 
hts  pocket,  "you  just  think  you  can't. 
There's  a  peach  of  a  show  downtown 
Cowboys  'n  horses  'n  a  train  robbery  'n 
everything.  Besides,"  here  his  voice 
sank  to  a  whisper,  "vou'll  fail  in  that 
old  spellin'  test  if  you  go  to  school." 
Then  he  paused  for  a  moment  in  which 
the  stillness  was  broken  only  by  the 
rattling  of  the  coins  in  his  pocket.  Sud- 
denly, he  grabbd  Jack's  hand  and  pulled 
him  to  his  feet.  "Come  on  'n  go  'long 
with  me!"  he  cried.  "We'll  have  a 
dandy  time." 

Jack  hesitated.    The  school-bell  began 

f°.  nT\h,  "Let  g0  ™y  hand  !"  he  demand- 
ed.    That's  the  last  bell!    I'll  be  late' 

Let  go  I  say!" 

But  Dick  only  held  the  tighter.  "You 
am  t  a  goin'  to  school,"  he  replied 
"I  am!" 
"You  ain't !" 

"I  am !"  shouted  Jack  wrenching  his 
hand  almost  loose. 

The  bell  ceased  ringing.  Jack  leaned 
over;  picked  up  his  speller  and  started 
towards  the  school-house.  Then  Dick 
tightened  his  grasp  on  the  imprisoned 
hand  so  securely  that  Jack  uttered  a  crv 
of  pain.  Taking  a  step  toward  his  small 
companion,  the  big  boy  leaned  forward 
and  whispered  in  low,  sinister  tones, 
'You'll  fail.  Sure  as  you  go  to  school] 
you  11  fail  m  that  old  spellin'  test." 

A  terror-stricken  look  crept  into 
Jacks  eyes.  His  free  hand  dropped  the 
speller  onto  the  ground;  then  hung 
hmp|y  at  his  side.  "I  spect  I  would 
fail,  he  said.  "I  guess — I  guess— I 
guess  I'll  go  with  you." 

Instantly,  Dick's  whole  demeanor 
changed.  He  became  very  animated  and 
extremely  talkative.  In  fact,  he  proved 
so  entertaining  and  agreeable  that  Jack 
scarcely  noticed  where  they  went  and, 
after  what  seemed  an  incredibly  short 
distance,  found  himself  in  front  of  the 
theater  looking  at  the  posted  pictures 
of  the  play. 

"I'll  go  get  the  tickets,"  Dick  an- 
nounced importantly.  "Give  me  your 
money." 

<(  "Money,"  echoed  Jack  in  astonishment. 
"Why— you  asked" me  to  go  with  you. 
When  big  folks  ask  me  to  go  'long,  they 
always  pay  my  way." 

"You  little  sissy,"  laughed  Dick  un- 
pleasantly, "I  didn't  say  /  was  shellin' 
out  the  coin  for  you,  did  I?  Give  me 
your  'leven  cents." 

"I  ain't  got  'leven  cents.  I  only  got 
a  dime  and  it's  my  mother's  to'  buy 
bread." 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  run  'long  home. 
I  guess.  I'm  not  payin'  anybody's  wav 
'cept  my  own." 

Jack  stood  for  a  moment,  speechless 
and  motionless.  Then,  as  his  glance 
wandered  to  the  pictures,  he  look  a  few 
steps  forward  to  scan  them  at  closer 
range.  The  train  robbery  was  wonder- 
fully fascinating.  On  each  side  of  the 
engine,  which  had  just  rounded  a  sharp 
curve  in  a  steep  canyon,  the  train's 
passengers  stood  with  hands  upheld  and 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Send  in  Your  Baby's 
Picture 


fs 


The  Champion  Swimmer 
Is  there  a  mother  who  would  not  be  proud  to  see 
her  baby's  picture  in  the  Journal?  Send  in  a  good 
snapshot  of  your  baby  taken  in  a  cute  pose.  We 
will  pay  $1.00  for  every  picture  printed.  Send  kodak 
pictures  only,  do  not  send  regular  photographs.  En- 
close stamped  addressed  envelope  if  you  desire  the 
pictures  returned. 
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Ready  for  Another  Plunge 


An  Illinois  Farmet 
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YOUR  KODAK  BOOK 

Now  that  summer  is  nearly  over, 
no  doubt  you  have  a  great  many  pic- 
tures that  you  have  taken,  especially 
if  you  have  a  kodak  of  your  own. 
But  even  if  you  haven't  a  kodak 
you  probably  have  a  great  many  snap- 
shots lying  around  the  house  in  differ- 
ent boxes  and  drawers.  How  often  have 
you  looked  for  them  and  couldn't  find 
just  the  ones  you  wanted?  There  is 
only  one  remedy  and  that  is  a  Kodak 
book.  If  you  haven't  one  already,  you 
will  surely  want  one  when  I  tell  you 
how  interesting  your  book  can  be  made. 
If  your  camera  takes  a  rather  large  pic- 
ture about  3j^by  5%  inches  you  will 
want  a  book  measuring  about  10  by  12 
inches  so  that  you  can  paste  five  or  six 
pictures  on  one  page  and  group  them 
so  they  will  look  attractive.  A  large 
book  is  really  best  for  the  small  sized 
pictures  too.  If  you  haven't  a  book 
already,  buy  one  which  pages  can  be 
added  to. 

A  snapshot  book  of  your  own  is  always 
interesting  to  yourself,  no  matter  how  it 
is  arranged,  but  to  make  it  interesting 
to  anyone  that  chances  to  look  at  it, 
takes  considerable  thought  and  time.  If 
you  once  get  started  and  interested  in 
your  book  it  will  become  a  pleasure  to 
work  on  it.  The  pictures  ought  to  be 
grouped,  all  pictures  taken  at  one  cer- 
tain time  being  placed  on  one  page  if 
possible  or  as  near  together  as  possible. 
They  should  be  arranged  as  uniformly 
as  possible  in  order  to  make  the  page 
look  neat  and  attractive. 

The  main  part  of  your  book  is  the 
titles.  An  appropriate  title  can  be  given 
to  every  picture  and  when  they  are 
humorous,  the  book  is  enjoyed  by  every- 
one. If  you  have  an  autographic  camera 
you  probably  write  the  date  or  a  title 
when  the  picture  is  taken,  but  this  is 
hard  to  do  and  very  often  do  not  show 
up  good  when  finished.  There  are  sev- 
eral better  methods.  The  title  can  be 
written  on  the  border  of  the  picture 
with  black  ink  or  written  under  the  pic- 
ture on  the  book,  with  white  ink.  But 
if  you  cannot  think  of  good  subjects  for 
your  pictures,  the  better  way  is  hunting 
titles.    If  you  have  a  picture  that  you 


think  deserves  a  very  individual  title, 
you  will  surely  run  across  something 
appropriate  in  the  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines. After  a  short  time,  you  will  get 
the  habit  of  clipping  them  and  it  will 
soon  be  an  easy  thing  to  secure  just  the 
right  title  for  every  picture.  Just  clip 
them  out  and  paste  them  underneath  the 
picture.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a  joke 
or  a  poem  that  will  go  very  well  with 
the  picture  and  this  adds  a  great  deal  to 
the  value  of  your  book. 


POOR  LITTLE  SHOES 

Poor  little  shoes.    They  look  so  tired. 

They've  carried  him  many  a  mile 
Since  he  kicked  back  the  covers  and 
rolled  out  of  bed 

And  hurried  them  off  with  a  smile. 

Poor  little  shoes.    They  are  out  at  the 
toes. 

They've  been  stubbed  'gainst  many  a 
stone, 

And  he  likes  to  trail  them  along  in  the 
dust 

When  he  starts  off  to  school  alone. 

Poor  little  shoes.    There's  a  hole  in  the 
sole. 

There  were  lots  of  games  he  must 
play. 

There's  shinney  and  baseball  and  foot- 
ball and  "sow" 
He  had  never  a  moment  to  stay. 

Poor  little  shoes.    They  are  down  at  the 
heels. 

That  comes  from  the  grand  parade 
When  he  played  at  soldier  and  carried 
his  gun 

And  was  going  to  France  he  said. 

Dear  little  shoes.    They've  cost   me  a 
lot. 

They've  been  mended  again  and  again. 
Pitt  I  love  them  because  they  have  car- 
ried my  boy, 
My  Utile  Prince  among  men. 

— Mrs.  Perry  S.  White, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


Teacher:    "Who  was  Columbus?" 
Bright    Pupil :     "The    gem    of  the 
ocean." 


OUR  BABY  SAID 

($1   Will  Be  Paid  for  Each  Letter  Printed.! 

Little  Pal,  aged  2J/2  years  asked  his 
dad  to  rock  and  sing  him  to  sleep.  His 
Dad  picked  him  up  and  started  rock 
ing  him  and  singing  to  him.  After 
a  few  minutes  Pal  looked  up,  patted 
his  Dad's  face  and  said  in  real  mourn- 
ful tones,  "Daddy,  don't  you  feel 
well  ?" — Illinois. 


^  My  little  Cousin  Irene  was  told  by 
Grandmother  to  take  her  bag  of  candy 
off  the  table  and  put  it  in  her  room. 
She  picked  up  the  bag  of  candy,  look- 
ed up  at  Grandmother  and  said, 
"Don't  hurt  yourself,  Grandma,  don't 
hurt  yourself." — Wisconsin. 


Little  Edward  Had  Lived  much  among 
his  pet  kittens.  So  when  he  went  with 
his  mother  to  church  to  see  his  twin 
sisters  baptized,  and  saw  the  water  in 
the  fount,  he  turned  to  his  mother  and 
asked:  "Mother,  which  one  of  the  two 
are  you  going  to  keep?" 


SUCH  A  CLASS! 

"Mother,  what  do  you  think?"  said 
her  little  six-year-old ;  "some  of  the  boys 
in  our  class  didn't  know  how  to  spell 
'candidate.' " 

"Well,  dear,  how  did  you  spell  it?" 

"Me?    Oh,  I  was  one  of  'em." 


A  Sign  of  Maturity 

Gladys,  aged  nine,  was  inordinately 
proud  of  her  baby  brother  Tom,  who 
was  almost  three  years  old.  Mr.  Went- 
well,  who  lived  next  door  to  Gladys, 
was  a  traveling  salesmen  and  always 
made  it  a  point  to  inquire  of  Gladys 
about  Tom  each  time  he  came  home. 
On  one  occasion  he  put  the  customary 
question:  "And  how  is  little  brother 
coming  along?"  to  be  met  with  the 
surprising  answer  from  Gladys,  "Oh, 
Tom's  almost  grown  up  now;  he  talks 
in  his  sleep!" — New  York  Evening 
Post. 


Ouch! 

He — I  would  die  for  you. 
She — Well,   what  are   you  waiting 
for? 
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PICKLE  RECIPES 

Pickled  String  Beans 

Wash  and  string  5  quarts  of  beans, 
break  or  leave  whole,  as  best  will  fit 
jars.  Boil  in  salt  water  until  soft, 
but  not  quite  done,  drain  well.  Boil 
1  qt.  of  vinegar,  1  cup  sugar,  and  2 
tablespoons  salt  for  15  minutes  with 
1  tablespoon  each  of  celery  seed  and 
mustard  seed;  spices  in  a  muslin  bag. 
Add  the  beans  and  cook  10  minutes 
longer.    Bottle  and  seal  while  hot. 


Mustard  Pickle 

Boil  all  the  vegetables  you  desire  to 
use  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  tender. 
Chopped  cauliflower,  small  whole 
onion  and  cucumbers  not  longer  than 
2l/2  inches,  sliced  cucumbers,  string 
beans  cut  diagonally  into  j4-inch 
lengths,  and  celery  are  generally  used. 
Heat  1  qt.  of  vinegar  with  1  ounce 
each  of  cloves,  allspice  and  black  pep- 
pers; spice  in  a  muslin  bag.  Mix  1 
lb.  of  ground  mustard  smoothly  in 
some  cold  vinegar,  with  1  cup  sugar, 
4  tablespoons  flour  and  l/2  tablespoon 
tumeric.  Add  this  to  the  hot  vinegar, 
removing  spice  bag.  Pour  this  hot 
preparation  over  the  drained  vege- 
tables.   Cool  for  5  minutes  and  seal. 


Pickled  Peaches 

Peel  8  lbs.  of  peaches  and  drop  into 
cold  water  to  preserve  color.  Stick 
several  whole  cloves  into  each  peach. 
Boil  1  qt.  of  vinegar,  2  lbs.  sugar,  few 
sticks  of  cinnamon.  Then  put  in 
peaches  and  cook  until  fruit  looks 
tender,  but  does  not  break.  Pack 
peaches  in  jar,  cover  with  syrup.  Seal 
and  place  in  dark  location. 


Chilli  Sauce. 

Peel  and  chop  24  large  ripe  toma- 
toes, 4  onions  and  4  seeded  green  pep- 
pers. Add  1  teaspoonful  each  of  cin- 
namon, nutmeg  and  allspice,  half  table- 
spoon ground  cloves.  Heat  3  cups 
of  vinegar  and  dissolve  2  cups  of  white' 
sugar  in  it.  Pour  this  over  mixture 
and  boil  slowly  for  two  hours.  Bottle 
and  seal  while  hot. 


Pickled  Beets 

Select  small  beets  and  boil  until  ten- 
der. Put  in  cold  water  and  remove 
skins  at  once.  Place  them  in  glass 
jars,  whole,  as  whole  beets  keep  their 
color  better.  Fill  to  overflowing  with 
hot  spiced  vinegar,  well  sweetened  and 
seal  at  once. 


Green  Tomato  Pickle 

Chop  1  peck  of  green  tomatoes, 
stir  in  cup  of  salt,  let  stand  over 
night.  Drain  in  morning  and  add  3 
green  peppers  chopped,  1  cup  grated 
horseradish,  2  qts,  vinegar  and  1  cup 
sugar.  Boil  IS  minutes,  then  add  tea- 
spoon each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
Bottle  and  seal  while  hot. 


Piccallili 

Chop  1  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  10 
red  and  10  green  peppers,  3  small 
cabbages,  10  ripe  tomatoes,  25  onions. 
Stir  in  2  cups  of  salt  and  let  remain 
in  crock  24  hours.    Drain  and  add  2 


lbs.  of  sugar,  1  lb.  white  mustard  seed, 

2  tablespoons  each  of  allspice,  celery 
seed,  cloves,  whole  peppers  and  mace; 

3  inches  of  cinnamon  stick.  Tie  the 
spices  in  muslin  bag.  Cover  with  cold 
vinegar,  mix  well  and  cook  about  6 
hours  or  until  vegetables  are  tender. 
Remove  spice  bag,  bottle  and  seal 
while  hot. 


Tomato  Catsup 

Select  a  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  scald 
and  remove  skins,  cut  into  pieces  and 
boil  until  soft,  then  strain.  Add  1  qt. 
vinegar,  1  lb.  brown  sugar,  1  ounce 
cloves,  1  tablespoon  salt,  red  pepper 
to  taste,  y2  ounce  whole  black  pepper, 
1  tablespoon  ground  mustard,  2  ounces 
each  of  allspice,  mace  and  celery  seed. 
Tie  spices  in  muslin  bag.  Let  simmer 
about  three  hours  until  mixture  is 
very  thick,  or  reduced  to  one  half, 
stirring  often.  A  large  onion  may  be 
boiled  whole  with  the  mixture  and 
remove  before  bottling.  Catsup  should 
be  bottled  while  hot,  corked  and  seal- 
ed very  tight. 


We  have  a  great  many  more 
good  Pickle  Recipes,  but  we 
haven't  space  to  publish  them. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
you  with  these  if  you  will  write 
us  and  enclose  a  self  addressed 
stamped  envelope.  Write  to  the 
Home  Editor,  American  Co-op- 
erative Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PRUNE  CAKE 

1  Cup  stewed  prunes  cut  up. 
1  Cup  chopped  walnuts 
1J4  Cup  sugar 

y2  Cup  shortening  (All  Butter) 

3  Eggs 

3  Cups  flour 

1  Teaspoon  baking  powder 
x/2  Teaspoon  baking  soda 

1  Cup  sweet  or  sour  milk 
%  Each  of  Allspice 

y$  Teaspoon  nutmeg 
y2  Teaspoon  cinamon 

ICING 

2  ■  Cups  powdered  sugar 

3  Tablespoons  milk 

1  Tablespoon  melted  butter 
1  Teaspoonful  vanilla 

METHOD  OF  MIXING 

The  same  method  is  used  for  this 
cake  as  any  other,  cream  the  butter 
and  sugar,  sift  flour  and  baking  pow- 
der. Add  the  soda  to  the  milk  and 
mix  with  the  other  ingredients.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  separately  and 
add  them  last. — G.  K. 


A  Cruel  Couple 

A  woman  beat  an  egg,  they  say; 
Her  husband  whipped  a  stream  that 
day; 

For  practice  then  he  skinned  the  cat, 
While  to  her  head  she  pinned  a  rat. 
'Tis  plain  they  should  arrested  be 
For  all  their  monstrous  cruelty. 


SEPTEMBER  PUZZLE 

($1.00  for  the  First  Correct  Answer) 
How  does  the  water  get  into  the 
watermelon? 


FOR  SCORCHED  FOOD 
When  cooking,  if  any  food  should 
boil  dry  and  scorch,  remove  the_  ket- 
tle from  the  stove  and  immediately 
set  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  This  will 
prevent  the  food  from  tasting  scorched 
and  will  also  make  the  kettle  more 
easily  cleaned. — L.  W. 
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Laundry 
Hints 


It  is  out  of  date  to  iron  your  fancy 
pieces.  If  you  have  a  large  centerpiece 
with  an  embroidered  center  and  lace 
edge  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  iron, 
and  after  it  is  ironed,  it  doesn't  always 
look  just  as  nice  as  you  would  like  it 
to.  The  best  way  to  make  your  center- 
pieces or  dresser  scarfs  look  nice  is  to 
pin  them  to  the  floor  on  a  white  cloth 
while  still  damp.  First  pin  down  one 
side  of  the  piece  by  putting  two  or  three 
pins  or  as  many  as  are  needed  in  each 
scallop.  Stretch  as  much  as  possible 
when  pinning  down  the  other  side. 
Take  the  pins  out  when  perfectly  dry 
and  you  will  find  that  your  doily  looks 
nicer  than  it  ever  did  before.  If  em- 
broidered with  heavy  padding  work  it 
will  make  the  design  show  up  much 
better  than  if  it  were  ironed. 

If  you  aren't  going  to  use  the  pieces 
that  you  launder  right  away,  they  can 
be  put  away  so  that  they  will  be  per- 
fectly fresh  when  ready  to  use.  Cut 
off  part  of  the  handle  of  an  old  broom 
and  wrap  with  white  tape  or  ribbon. 
Then,  roll  your  pieces  around  this  and 
put  in  the  drawer.  In  this  way,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  fold  them  and  they 
will  not  take  up  much  room.    V.  R. 


BLUING  THE  CLOTHES 
Two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  milk 
added  to  the  bluing  water  in  which 
white  clothes  are  rinsed  will  prevent 
any  particles  of  bluing  from  adhering 
to  the  clothes  and  causing  a  streak.— 
L.  W. 


MAKING  STARCH 
In  making  starch,  always  mix  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  cold  water,  then 
add  to  the  boiling  water,  stir  rapidly 
so  the  starch  will  not  become  lumpy. 
Let  the  starch  boil  good  and  just  be- 
fore removing  from  the  fire  add  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  kerosene.  Take  the 
starch  from  the  fire  and  allow  it  to  cool 
then  skim  the  top  off  which  has  become 
thick.  This  scum  in  the  starch  is  what 
causes  the  starch  to  adhere  to  the  irons 
and  cloths.— D.  A. 


Not  Many  Pieces  Left 

Mrs.  Smart — But  if  your  laundress 
charges  you  by  the  piece,  it  must  be 
rather  expensive. 

Mrs.  Wise — Oh!  no.  She  loses  so 
many  pieces  that  her  bills  are  never 
high. 


"Bobby,  your  mother  tells  me  you 
are  .a  very  bright  boy,  and  she  expects 
you  to  be  a  great  man,"  said  Mr. 
Walsh  as  he  sat  in  the  parlor  waiting 
for  Bobby's  sister. 

"Ma  never  does  'spect  right.  She 
doesn't  know  what  she's  talking  about. 
She  told  dad  she  'spected  you  and  my 
sister  would  be  married  'fore  spring, 
and  that  was  more  than  a  year  ago." 
— Lone  Scout. 


Smile  if  it  kills  you  and  you  will 
die  with  a  grin  on  your  face. 


Teacher :  "What  comes  after  the 
letter  G?" 

Bright   Pupil:  "Whiz." 


THE  MAN  AT  HOME 

A  LETTER  TO  YOU! 

Reflection  Cottage, 
Experience  Valley, 
July,  1921. 
Somebody's  Dear  Boy: 

Don't  get  married  unless  you  can 
"give  and  take".  Choose  a  good  wise 
girl,  who  knows  right  from  wrong.  If 
you  find  Miss  Right,  you'll  sooa  begin 
to  long  for  a  home  of  your  own  and  it 
won't  take  long  until  you  can  show  her 
that  you  are  the  man  for  her. 

Don't  consider  yourself  a  "choice  bon- 
bon" for  you're  a  tough  proposition  com- 
pared with  the  little  woman  in  the 
home. 

Don't  be  stingy.  Don't  think  you're  a 
great  man  because  you  give  her  enough 
money  to  buy  a  new  dress  occasionally. 
Spend  as  much  as  you  can  afford  on 
her,  for  she  is  your  "side  partner"  and 
the  only  one  you  can  count  on  when 
you  are  "down  and  out".  No  one  can 
knock  you  to  her  for  she  is  near-sighted 
enough  to  think  you  are  the  "one  boy"  in 
the  world  for  her.  Make  her  your 
"safety  deposit."  Give  her  some  of  your 
loose  change  and  when  you  hand  it  to 
her  do  it  with  a  "glad  smile."  She  can 
hold  it  better  than  you. 

Don't  ever  start  "rough  house"  in  your 
own  camp,  and  especially  with  the  little 
woman  that's  always  working  for  you 
mending  your  socks,  cooking  your  favor- 
ite dish  and  boosting  you  to  her  friends. 
You're  in  the  wrong  every  time,  my  boy ! 
Your  system  is  a  bad  one.  Don't  blame 
the  little  woman,  for  she  is  just  suffer- 
ing for  a  trace  of  kindness  from  you. 

Open  up  that  tight  head  of  yours;  be 
a  man — "Play  her  to  win ;"  get  lovable 
and  give  her  a  big  bunch  of  kisses.  She 
is  waiting  for  them  and  will  appreciate 
them  more  than  money. 

JUST  REMEMBER. 
In  former  days  you  praised  her  style, 
And  spent  much  time  to  win  her  smile; 
'Tis  just  as  well  now  worth  your  while, 
Tell  her  sol 

Never  let  her  heart  grow  cold — 
Richer  beauties  will  unfold; 
She  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold, 
Tell  her  sot 

Yours  sincerely, 

ONE  WHO  KNOWS. 
— Alvin  W.  Sanders. 

LADIES,  ATTENTION! 

PRESERVING  A  HUSBAND 

Be  careful  in  your  selection.  Do 
not  be  misguided  by  the  outer  appear- 
ance. Be  sure  and  make  the  selec- 
tion yourself,  as  tastes  differ.  Do  not 
go  to  the  market;  the  best  are  always 
brought  to  your  door.  When  once 
selected  and  decided  upon,  let  that 
part  remain  settled  forever,  and  give 
your  entire  thought  to  preparation  for 
domestic  use.  Some  insist  on  roast- 
ing them,  others  keep  them  in  a  pickle 
all  the  time,  while  many  keep  them 
in  hot  water,  most  of  the  time.  It  is 
not  possible  for  them  to  be  good  and 
tender  if  prepared  in  this  way.  Even 
poor  varieties  may  be  made  sweet 
with  patience,  well  sweetened,  with 
smiles  and  flavored  with  kisses.  Keep 
warm  with  a  steady  fire  of  cheerful- 
ness, love  and  comfort.  A  little  spice 
might  be  added,  if  used  with  judgment, 
but  no  vinegar  or  pepper  on  any  ac- 
count. Wrap  well  in  a  mantle  of  de- 
votion. When  thus  prepared  they  will 
keep  for  years. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  HAIR 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 
Turkish  towel  that  does  not  lose  the 
lint  for  drying  the  hair.  Massage  the 
hair  gently  and  shake  it  while  drying. 
During  the  summer  it  is  best  to  dry  it 
in  the  sun.  Have  the  hair  fairly  dry 
before  starting  to  comb  and  brush  it, 
and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry  give  it 
a  good  brushing. 

The  Coiffure 

A  woman's  appearance  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  way  her  hair  looks 
and  every  woman  can  dress  it  becom- 
ingly if  she  gives  it  the  right  care. 
The  style  of  the  coiffure  is  most  im- 
portant, but  to  keep  the  hair  neat  and 
tidy  is  just  as  important.  A  hair  net 
is  the  only  remedy  for  untidy  hair  and 
when  you  once  get  the  hair  net  habit 
you  will  never  be  without  one.  In 
choosing  the  style  of  coiffure  you 
should  study  your  face.  If  you  have 
a  short  wide  face  your  hair  should  be 
built  on  top  and  puffed  only  a  little 
on  the  sides.  The  woman  with  the 
full  face  and  double  chin  should  also 
wear  her  hair  high.  A  long  narrow  face 
needs  the  hair  puffed  out  more  on  the 
side,  to  make  the  face  appear  full.  An 
older  face  demands  a  soft  graceful 
hairdressing.  All  of  these  individual 
features  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  selecting  the  proper  hair  dress. 
Above  all,  simplicity  should  prevail. 
You  are  always  most  attractive  when 
your  hair  looks  natural — when  it  looks 
most  like  you. 

BOYS  WILL  BE  BOYS 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

eyes  riveted  on  the  bandits'  revolvers. 
Jack  gasped  audibly.  What  a  splendid 
picture!  What  a  thrilling  sight!  Be- 
low this,  another  poster  showed  the  hero 
of  the  play  leaping,  on  horseback,  from 
a  high  cliff  to  the  stream  at  its  base. 

And  still  another  one  showed  a 
comedy  of  Charlie  Chaplin,  and  oh 
how  Jack  loved  to  see  Charlie  swing 
his  cane  and  do  so  many  funny  capers. 

Dick  Dent  came  up  and  looked  over 
Jack's  shoulder.  "Ain't  they  grand?"  he 
whispered.  Then,  in  a  wheedling  voice 
he  continued,  "Why  don't  you  borrow 
your  mother's  dime,  Jacky?  Couldn't 
you  pay  it  back?" 

"Why,"  Jack  answered  slowly,  "No,  I 
only  got  seven  cents  at  home.  No — I 
couldn't — borrow  my  mother's  dime." 
Then,  as  a  happy  light  broke  over  his 
face,  "Oh  yes,  I  could  too !  Mrs.  Vin- 
ton— she's  our  next-door  neighbor,  you 
know — owes  me  a  dime.  I  run  errands 
for  her.  Last  night,  she  said  she  didn't 
have  any  change;  but  I  should  stop  in 
later  and  she'd  pay  me.  I'll  stop  in  to- 
night on  my  way  home  and  then — why 
I'll  go  back  and  get  that  bread." 

"That's  all  right;  that's  a  fine  old 
plan !"  said  Dick.  "What's  the  matter 
now?"  as  a  shadow  crossed  Jack's  face. 

"Why — if  I  do  borrow  my  mother's 
dime,  I  can't  go  to  the  show  'cause  it 
takes  'leven  cents." 

'Well,"  Dick  answered  slowly,  tak- 
ing a  handful  of  coin — all  pennies — out  of 
his  pocket  and  counting  them,  "I  happen 
to  have  a  couple  cents  extry.  I'll  just 
give  you  one — a  penny  don't  'mount  to 
nothhV."  _ 

So,  taking  the  dime  from  Jack  and 


adding  it  to  his  own  twelve  pennies, 
Dick  swaggered  up  to  the  window ; 
bought  two  tickets;  motioned  grandly  to 
Jack  to  follow  and  the  two  boys  entered 
the  theater. 

Once  inside,  they  scarcely  spoke.  In- 
deed, at  times,  they  both  leaned  forward, 
mouths  open,  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the 
sights  before  them.  Time  had  no  place 
in  their  thoughts  and,  when  emerging, 
after  seeing  the  "funny"  through  the 
second  time,  Jack  was  astonished  to 
find  that  it  was  almost  five  o'clock. 

"I  must  hurry!"  he  said  to  Dick.  "I 
have  to  stop  at  Mrs.  Vinton's  and  then 
go  back  after  that  bread." 

"All  right,"  Dick  answered  carelessly, 
"run  along.  I'm  goin'  to  bum  'round  up- 
town awhile  before  I  go  back.  Know 
your  way?" 

"Sure!'!  Jack  snapped,  indignantly. 

As  he  started  homeward  he  reflected, 
with  no  little  satisfaction,  that  his 
mother  was  probably  not  there  yet.  He 
also  hoped,  most  fervently,  that  the 
meeting  today  would  be  unusually  long. 
Even  so,  he  ran  a  great  part  of  the  way, 
stopping  only  when  lack  of  breath  com- 
pelled him. 

So  it  was  a  rather  weary,  little  boy 
that  finally  stood  on  Mrs.  Vinton's  front 
porch  and  rang  her  doorbell.  It  made 
a  terrific  noise;  so  great,  in  fact,  that 
Jack  failed  to  understand  why  no  one 
answered  his  summons.  Twice  he  rang; 
three  times;  four.  Then  a  frightened 
look  came  into  his  deep-blue  eyes.  He 
was  absolutely  panic-stricken !  Mrs.  Vin- 
ton had  gone  to  the  Aid  Meeting  too !  She 
must  have !  Indeed,  she  and  his  mother 
always  went  together! 

Turning  hopelessly,  he  went  down  the 
steps  and  out  of  the  yard.  He  would 
have  to  wait  until  Mrs.  Vinton  returned 
and  then  take  chances  on  getting  the 
bread  and  smuggling  it  into  the  pantry. 
He  made  a  half-hearted  attempt  at 
"playing  around" ;  but  somehow,  play 
seemed  to  hold  no  charm  for  him  to- 
night. 

Soon  he  saw  his  mother  coming  down 
the  street — alone!  Jack  could  hear  his 
heart  begin  to  pound  and  he  suddenly 
felt  queer  and  sort  of  trembly.  He  sank 
down  onto  the  porch  steps  and  began  to 
look  at  some  marbles. 

"Mother  is  a  little  bit  late  this  eve- 
ning," Mrs.  Dean  said  cheerfully.  I 
must  hurry  right  in  and  start  dinner. 
Are  you  hungry,  dear?" 

"N-o,"  Jack  answered.  "Where's 
Mrs.  Vinton?    Didn't  she  go  with  you?" 

"Yes,  but  she  went  to  her  sister's  for 
dinner.  Don't  go  away,  dear.  I  don't 
want  to  have  to  hunt  you  when  daddy 
comes." 

Mrs.  Dean  went  on  into  the  house  and 
Jack  sat  looking  at  the  marbles  with  un- 
seeing eyes.  He  was  revolving,  in  his 
thoughts,  just  what  to  do  and,  beside 
so  weighty  a  problem  as  this,  anything  so 
insignificant  as  marbles  had  no  place. 
Finally,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  His 
only  salvation,  now,  lay  in  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  enough  bread  for  dinner 
and  that  his  mother  would  forget  about 
the  loaf  she  had  told  him  to  buy. 

After  what  seemed  an  interminable 
length  of  time,  although  it  was  scarcely 
half  an  hour,  Mr.  Dean  came  home  and 
Jack  was  called  in. 

"Run  up  to  the  bathroom  and  wash 
your  hands;  wash  them  with  soap!" 
said  Mrs.  Dean  and,  to  her  astonishment, 
Jack  made  no  protest. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  .meal, 
the  parents  were  so  busily  engaged  in 
conversation  that  they  failed  to  notice 
how  little  Jack  was  eating.  When 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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The  California  Farm  Bureau  Elevator 

Corporation 

Are  Just  Building  Elevators  and 
Establishing  Their  Own  Selling  Agencies 


The  grain  belt  states  have  heard 
more  of  the  Californians  and  their 
methods  of  marketing,  during  the  past 
two  years,  than  of  any  other  place  on 
the  map.  The  latest  venture  is  a  $1,- 
000,000  Farm  Bureau  Elevator  Corpo- 
ration, and  so  we  wrote  our  Pacific 
Coast  correspondent  to  send  us  the 
facts  on  the  matter. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Califor- 
nia situation,  it  must  first  be  under- 
stood that  their  wheat  crop  this  year 
amounts  to  only  8,080,000  bushels, 
compared  to  38,088,000  in  Illinois,  or 
117,998,000  in  Kansas,  while  their  corn 
crop  in  1919,  an  average  year,  amount- 
ed to  2,584,000  bushels  compared  to 
270,900,000  bushels  in  Illinois  and  57,- 
570,000  bushels  in  Kansas.  With  that 
understanding,  it  is  easier  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  California  is  just  now  turning 
from  the  sack  handling  of  grain  to 
bulk  handling.  It  is  the  last  state  to 
change  from  the  old,  expensive  way. 
*    *    *  * 

t-,         „  The  California 

Farm  Bureaus  Farm  Bureaus  do 
Have  Business  not  enter  the  mer- 
Organization      cantile  business. 

Instead,  they  form 
and  incorporate  County  Farm  Ex- 
changes, separate  from  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. These  would  correspond,  in  the 
grain  belt  states,  to  the  Farm  Eleva- 
tors, only  in  California  they  force  the 
member  to  be  a  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  The  Exchanges  are  also  dif- 
ferent from  the  Farmers  Elevators  in 
that  they  do  not  have  capital  stock; 
but  they  sell  grain,  livestock,  and  other 
farm  products,  and  purchase  farm  sup- 
plies. They  "operate  at  cost,"  or  in 
other  words,  they  do  not  buy  grain 
or  stock  from  the  farmer,  take  no  risk, 
therefore  do  not  need  any  surplus 
or  reserve,  and  so  can  pay  back  to  the 
member  at  the  end  of  the  year  all 
above  the  actual  handling  costs,  much 
as  too  many  of  the  farmers'  elevators 
do,  through  patronage  dividends. 

One  exchange,  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
the  Humboldt  County  Exchange,  last 
year  handled  for  its  members  close  to 
$400,000  worth  of  business.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  county  exchanges 
handle  not  only  grain,  but  wool,  cot- 
ton, beans,  and  all  the  different  kinds 
of  produce  that  California  raises.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  having  an  ele- 
vator, a  livestock  shipping  association, 
a  wool  pool,  and  others,  these  are  all 
handled  through  one  organization. 
These  county  exchanges  have  their 
State  Farm  Bureau  Exchange,  which 
has  headquarters  at  Oakland,  and  it 
handles  a  considerable  volume  of  all 
kinds  of  produce.  Oakland,  with  its 
terminal  facilities,  its  advantages  of  rail 
and  water,  forms  the  central  concen- 
tration point  for  this  business. 

The  plan,  in  brief,  is  to  federate  in 
one  state  organzation  the  local  farm 
bureau  exchanges,  a  part  of  which  have 
already  been  organized  and  incorporat- 
ed. The  state  organization  is  known 
as  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
change, being  incorporated  under  the 
non-stock,  non-profit  laws  of  Califor- 
nia. The  function  of  the  state  ex- 
change is  to  develop  markets,  both 


domestic  and  export,  for  grain  and 
other  farm  products,  and  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies 
which  are  already  being  dealt  in  by 
the  county  farm  bureau  exchanges. 

,j  The  California 

tiow    I  hey  Farm  Bureau  Ele- 

Handle  Grain  vator  Corporation 
is  controlled  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  Exchange,  as  the 
latter  organization  owns  all  of  the 
common,  or  voting  stock  of  the  ele- 
vator corporation.  The  preferred 
stock  bears  8%,  and  is  sold  out  to  any 
investor.  Five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  it  are  offered. 

The  corporation  has  acquired,  under 
a  long  term  lease,  the  1,250,000-bushel 
elevator  on  the  Oakland  Estuary,  and 
is  operating  this  plant  as  a  public  util- 
ity under  the  regulation  by  the  State 
Railroad  Commission.  This  arrange- 
ment clears  the  way  for  direct  exporta- 
tion of  bulk  grain  by  both  water  and 
rail  shipment. 

The  Corporation  has  constructed 
three  country  elevators,  and  it  is  pro- 


acts  as  agent  for  the  farmer  in  selling. 
The  Elevator  Corporation  lives  by 
taking  out  certain  costs  for  cleaning, 
storing,  mixing  and  transferring  the 
grain,  while  the  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
change deducts  a  certain  percentage  for 
acting  as  sales  agent.  In  this  way  the 
speculative  market  is  done  away  with. 
The  farmer  is  forced  to  hold  the  grain 
until  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  take  the 
price  offered  at  the  market,  or  sell  it  to 
some  outsider  who  is  willing  to  store 
and  hold  it  for  delivery  at  a  future  date. 
In  that  case,  the  grain  passes  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  as  completely 
as  it  does  in  the  grain  belts  states  when 
the  elevator  sends  it  to  market  and 
sells  it. 


Have  Modern 

Terminal 

Elevator 


The  1,250,000  Bushel  Farmers  Plant  at  Oakland 


posed  to  build  about  50  additional  ele- 
vators to  serve  the  country  and  act  as 
feeders  for  the  Oakland  elevator.  It 
would  seem,  from  our  correspondent's 
incomplete  report  on  this  particular 
point,  that  the  country  elevators  are 
controlled  from  the  central  plant  at 
Oakland.  This  is  the  plan  in  use  by 
the  Equity  and  also  by  Canadians. 

In  the  matter  of  control  it  might  be 
said  further  that  the  exchange  obtains 
the  same  number  of  shares  of  common 
stock  as  the  number  of  preferred  stock 
sold  to  investors,  in  return  for  the  con- 
tract made  by  the  Exchange  to  store 
all  grain  which  it  warehouses,  with  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Elevator  Cor- 
poration. 

*    *    *  * 

The  program  in- 
Will  Form  Cash  eludes  the  forma- 
Grain  Market      tion  of  a  grain 

and  produce  ex- 
change in  Oakland  which  will  handle 
only  cash  grain.  No  futures  will  be 
dealt  in,  the  farmer  being  his  own 
speculator  and  taking  all  risk  of  own- 
ership. As  we  understand  it,  neither 
the  local  elevator,  the  Elevator  Cor- 
poration, or  the  Farm  Bureau  Ex- 
change will  buy  the  grain,  but  simply 


The  elevator  is 
modern  in  every 
way.  In  addition 
to  the  main  part 
of  the  elevator, 
similar  to  the  local  farmers'  elevator, 
the  storage  space  consists  of  36  big 
tanks,  together  with  nearly  a  hundred 
smaller  bins.  These,  in  fact  the  entire 
elevators,  are  similar 
to  the  terminal  eleva- 
tors in  the  big  cities 
with  which  most  of 
our  readers  are  famil- 
iar. It  is  equipped 
with  modern  cleaning 
machinery,  treaders, 
scourers,  driers,  grad- 
ers, and  all  the  neces- 
sary conveying  ma- 
chinery. 

As  the  grain  comes 
into  the  elevator,  it  is 
unloaded  into  sinks 
and  then  conveyed  by 
a  bucket  conveyor, 
similar  to  that  in  the 
Farmers  Elevator,  to 
the  top  of  the  house. 
Here  it  is  dumped 
onto  a  long  belt  conveyor  which  is  so 
shaped  that  it  forms  a  letter  "U,"  and 
conveyed  either  to  the  drying  or  clean- 
ing machinery  or  to  the  storage  bins. 
The  grain  may  thus  be  run  through 
the  cleaner,  mixed  to  raise  the  grade, 
or  sent  direct  to  the  spouts  which  load 
it  into  the  steamships  or  cars. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  com- 
pany which  is  emphasized  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia farmer  is  the  saving  of  bulk 
handling  over  handling  in  sacks.  They 
also  emphasize  the  opportunity  to 
grade  the  grain  and  sell  by  grade  in- 
stead of  by  sack,  all  one  grade,  with 
the  dealer  to  get  the  profit  on  the 
higher  grades.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
loading  a  freighter  that  carries  270,000 
bushels,  it  can  be  loaded  in  24  hours 
compared  to  6  or  7  days  by  sack  load- 
ing and  labor. 

As  the  grain  arrives  at  the  terminal, 
fully  protected  warehouse  receipts 
based  on  grades  established  by  Federal 
or  state  inspectors,  are  issued  to  the 
grower  for  the  weight,  quality,  and 
variety  of  grain  received.  The  grain 
is  then  sold  for  his  account  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia Farm  Bureau  Exchange,  which, 
like  the   county  exchanges,  operates 
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only  at  cost,  reserving  no  profit  of  any 
nature,  and  remitting  the  proceeds  to 
the  county . exchanges  and  thence  to 
the  individual  growers. 

So  determined  are  the  grain  growers 
that  grain  has  already  been  shipped  in, 
(about  300,000  bushels  having  been  re- 
ceived) although  the  elevator  is  not 
fully  completed.  Carloads  of  bulk  and 
sack  grain  are  now  arriving  and  pass- 
ing through  the  elevator  daily. 
*    *    *  * 


Charges 


To  a  man  in  the 
grain  belt,  charges 
made  for  handling  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
Elevator  Corporation  appear  peculiar. 
For  instance,  they  figure  everything 
on  the  ton  basis  instead  of  the  bushel 
basis,  and  they  make  all  quotations 
both  for  bulk  and  sack  grain.  The 
Farm  Bureau  Elevator  Corporation, 
unlike  public  elevators  in  the  grain 
belt,  will  not  hold  itself  responsible 
for  loss  through  rats,  heating,  decay, 
the  elements,  natural  shrinkage,  evapo- 
ration of  moisture,  "or  any  other 
causes  unavoidable  or  beyond  its  con- 
trol." In  the  grain  belt,  when  a  public 
elevator,  such  as  this  is,  accepts  your 
grain  for  storage,  it  must  deliver  to 
you  the  same  amount  of  the  same 
grade  of  grain  you  store. 

"Bulk  grain  will  be  stored  separate- 
ly for  various  owners  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, but  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Elevator  Corporation  reserves  the 
right  to  store  grain  in  bins  containing 
the  same  kind  and  grade,  regardless  of 
ownership,"  says  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations. 

Where  freight,  switching  and  demur- 
rage charges  are  advanced,  8%  inter- 
est is  charged.  If  the  advances  or 
charges  exceed  50%  of  the  market 
value,  the  Corporation  may  sell  for  the 
owner's  account  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  grain  in  store  to  pay  for  the 
advances. 

The  Corporation  also  reserves  the 
right  to  refuse  any  grain  that  is  in 
damaged  or  unfit  condition  unless  or- 
dered for  special  treatment  to  put  the 
grain  in  condition  for  storing  and  han- 
dling. 


THE  SCORE  STOOD 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
The  final  game  was  30-50,  with  Hes- 
kett   and   Tourbett  in   a  walkaway. 
Seventeen  ringers  were  thrown  during 
this  game. 

Oh,  yes!  We  forgot  to  say  that  the 
occasion  was  the  picnic  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  at  Dixon  on 
September  3rd.  What  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  good  this  organization 
has!  Eight  thousand  people  is  our 
estimate  of  the  crowd,  and  at  least 
1,500  automobiles  were  present.  Any 
organization  that  can  draw  8,000  farm- 
ers to  a  picnic,  and  have  thirty-two 
counties  entered  in  one  horse-shoe 
tournament,  must  have  something  to 
it! 

This  horseshoe  tournament  was  only 
one  of  the  many  interesting  features 
of  the  program.  Movie  reels  of  I.  A. 
A.  propaganda  and  real  farm  informa- 
tion were  shown  continuously  and 
some  horse  training  expert  broke  a 
wild  broncho  to  the  harness  easier, 
and  with  less  trouble  and  more  delib- 
erately than  we  ever  imagined  it  could 
be  done. 

Bands  scattered  all  over  the  beauti- 
ful banks  of  the  beautiful  Rock  river 
kept  things  lively  all  the  time.  We 
sat  listening  to  one  excellent  band 
playing  very  softly  a  classical  piece, 
while   above   the   beautiful  harmony 


blarea  tne  jazz  strains  of  "Ain't  We 
Got  Fun?"  And  the  blending  was  not 
at  all  bad. 

Wm.  G.  Eckhardt  was  the  speaker 
of  the  day  and  he  had  a  most  wonder- 
ful audience  of  at  least  2,000  people 
in  a  wonderful  auditorium  in  the  fair 
ground.  Mr.  Eckhardt  asserted  that 
Denmark  has  come  from  90  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  being  broke  to  90  per 
cent  being  land  owners  through  co- 
operation. He  lauded  the  California 
methods  of  co-operation  and  declared 
Aaron  Sapiro  and  Mr.  Ferrand  the 
two  greatest  co-operative  attorneys  in 
the  world.  He  said  that  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen 
did  good  enough  to  pay  the  dues  of 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
members  for  twenty  years. 

He  declared  that  economic  troubles 
could  not  be  cured  by  legislation  and 
then  condemned  in  the  most  emphatic 
language  the  Illinois  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  did  not  vote  for 
the  Lantz  Bills.  He  highly  boosted 
two  Senators,  stating  that  they  had 
.voted  for  the  Bills  and  that  they  had 
been  educated  by  relatives  of  his. 

He  brought  applause  when  he  said 
the  farmer  should  not  be  afraid  to  sign 
a  contract  with  himself  but  should  be 
afraid  to  sign  a  contract  with  his 
enemy. 

He  declared  they  would  get  the  best 
grain  expert  in  the  world  to  handle 


A  California  County  Elevator 
the  grain  for  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers. 
He  also  declared  this  to  be  a  new 
movement  in  which  they  had  already 
9,000  members. 

"It  is  just  as  damnable,"  he  said, 
"to  force  prices  upward  on  the  con- 
sumer as  force  them  down  on  the 
farmer.  Commission  merchants  are 
mostly  men  who  left  the  farm  because 
they  could  make  millions  in  the  grain 
business." 

He  also  read  at  length  from  a  "se- 
cret" history  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  and  gave  instances  of  corners 
of  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties. 
He  came  as  near  up  to  date  as  1909. 

Howard  Leonard,  President  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  gave 
a  short  talk  in  introducing  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt and  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
stating  that  he  had  given  more  hours 
of  conscientious  study  on  marketing 
than  any  other  of  the  seventeen  men 
during  the  investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventeen.  Mr.  Leonard 
stated  that  he  had  just  been  up  in  New 
England  where  farmers  are  paying  54c 
per  bushel  for  oats.  "Illinois  farmers 
receive  not  greater  than  30c,"  he  said. 
"There  is  an  8c  freight  rate  and  this 
would  leave  16c,  taken  out  in  handling 
charges." 

This  was  the  biggest  picnic  it  has 
ever  been  our  pleasure  to  attend.  What 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  good  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  Association  has! 


IT'S  ROOFING 
TIME 


BE  PREPARED  FOR 
WINTER'S  STORMS 

Be  sure  you  get  Cabco 
(asphalt  prepared)  Roof- 
ing for  you  won't  have  to 
think  of  roofing  again  for 
years  to  come. 

We  use  in  Cabco  Roof- 
ing the  very  best  materials 
money  can  buy  —  heavy 


long  fibre  roofing  felt — 
the  purest  of  asphalt 
which  retains  its  protect- 
ing qualities  indefinitely 
under  all  weather  and 
climatic  conditions  — 
beautifully  colored  Red  or 
Green  crushed  slate  and 
granite  for  surfacing  or 
sand  if  you  prefer. 


Made  in  Three  Styles 
Roll  Roofing 

Shingle  Strip 

Individual  Shingles 

We  also  manufacture  Bull 
Dog  Roofing  of  lighter  weight 
and  costing  less  than  Cabco. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you  with  Cabco  or  Bull  Dog 
Roofing,  wi'ite  us  and  we  will 
sell  to  you  direct. 

The  Cleveland- Akron  Bag  Co. 

Roofing  Dept. 
Cleveland        :       :  Ohio 
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"Clarke  and  Adkins  Debate  Grain 
Marketing  System" 

Editorial  Note:  So  many  versions  of  the  Grand  Ridge,  III.,  meeting  have 
gone  out,  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  go  some  length  into  details  of  this 
meeting. 


Prelude 


The  organizer  for  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc., 
had  met  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Grand 
Ridge,  111.,  Farmers  Elevator  Co.  and  endeavored 
to  get  them  to  sign  the  agreement  to  handle  grain 
for  members  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers.  The 
Board,  after  due  consideration,  declined  to  act,  pass- 
ing a  resolution  similar  to  that  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association,  namely,  that  the  plan  was  incomplete, 
untried,  and  experimental,  and  they  refused  either 
to  endorse  or  condemn  it.  This  resolution  was  sent 
to  each  stockholder  of  the  elevator. 

Following  this,  there  were  rumors  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  officials  would  go  over  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Ridge  Board  and  call  a  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers unless  they  did.  So  the  Board  decided  to 
call  a  meeting  and  place  the  matter  up  to  the  stock- 
holders to  see  what  they  wished  to  do. 

The  Story  story  of  the  meeting 

.  should  probably  be  started 

Begins  Fast  with  Manager  Harry  Grub 

at  Ottawa,  111.,  as  he  headed  his  Auburn  car  toward 
Grand  Ridge,  eight  miles  away,  and  the  party  was 
late.  As  an  indication  that  the  "story"  got  going 
fast,  a  plaintive  voice  from  the  rear  seat  kept  ap=-. 
pealing  to  Harry,  "Now,  I  would  just  as  soon  go  a 
little  slower !  Ever  since  I  picked  up  four  dead  men 
in  front  of  my  place  near  Bement,  I  have  lost  all| 
desire  for  speedingc  Now,  Harry,  I  would  rather 
be  fifteen  minutes  late  than  always  be  late."  A 
scratching  match  showed  the  face  of  Charles-  Ad- 
kins, for  seventeen  years  a  member  of  a  farmers 
elevator  at  Bement,  former  speaker  of  the  House 
in  Illinois,  Director  of  Agriculture,  etc. 

r>i    l     r\L  •  "Gentlemen,    I    did  not 

Clarke  Objects  know  that  you  were  go- 

ing to  have  Adkins  here,  and  I  think  you  should 
have  told  me  beforehand  what  I  was  getting  into." 
The  speaker  was  Robert  N.  Clarke,  in  a  little  im- 
promptu gathering  in  front  of  the  hall  at  Grand 
Ridge.  The  hall  was  packed  with  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  farmers,  as  well  as  a  few  managers, 
of  surrounding  farmers  elevators,  county  agents,  as- 
sistant county  agents,  etc. 

"Mr.  Clarke,  we  simply  want  to  know  both  sides 
of  this  question,  so  we  have  invited  a  few  of  the 
men  down  here  in  addition  to  you,"  said  President 
W.  S.  Hayward.  "We  invited  in  Mr.  Adkins,  who 
has  talked  to  us  before,  and  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association,  to  talk  to  us 
also." 

"Then  Mr.  Adkins  is  representing  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  and  he  is  fighting  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers?"  quickly  inquired  Mr.  Clarke. 

"No,  he  is  simply  representing  us  and  no  one  else. 
He  is  an  old  Farmers  Elevator  man,  and  we  want 
his  opinion  on  this  subject,"  said  Manager  Harry 
Grub. 

"Well — well,  I  think  he  should  go  on  first,"  said 
Mr.  Clarke. 


"Mr.  Clarke,  we  have  advertised  that  both  you 
and  Mr.  Adkins  are  to  speak,  and  we  have  adver- 
tised you  as  the  first  speaker.  If  you  care  to  go 
on,  that  is  the  way  the  program  is  announced." 

The  Debate  A  dandy  trio  had  been 

,  holding  the  audience  while 

Begins  these  preliminaries  were 

being  arranged,  but  as  President  Hayward  arose  a 
hush  settled  over  the  audience  and  all  was  expec- 
tancy. Mr.  Hayward  introduced  Mr.  Clarke  and 
announced  that  after  he  had  finished  another 
speaker  would  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Clarke  Presents    Mr.  Clarke  then  launched 
c    n    n  mto  a         hours  talk  on 

U.  S.  G.  G.  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 

Inc.  He  reviewed  the  farmers  elevators  develop- 
ment, paid  them  many  high  compliments,  and  grad- 
ually led  up  to  the  entry  of  the  Farm  Bureau  into 
the  field,  which  organization  he  also  highly  compli- 
mented. He  then  reviewed  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  of  Seventeen,  placing  the  credit  for  its 
origination  with  Adam  L.  Middleton  of  Eagle  Grove, 
Iowa. 

He  discredited  the  Government  Crop  Report,  as 
well  as  market  information  sent  out  by  the  grain 
exchanges,  and  stated  that  U.  S.  G.  G.  was  to  have 
a  department  devoted  to  this  information.  He  cited 
the  one  instance  of  a  cargo  of  Argentine  corn  re- 
ported as  arriving  at  two  different  markets,  and  the 
report  of  its  arrival  being  used  to  bear  the  market 
each  time  reported.  He  discussed,  briefly,  as  an 
adjunct  the  Farmers  Finance  Corporation,  which 
is  designed  to  market  grain  steadily  and  give  farm- 
ers the  necessary  credit  with  which  to  handle  their 
grain.  He  attacked  the  speculative  system  of  trad- 
ing, calling  attention  to  the  57  bushels  of  grain  fu- 
tures sold  for  each  bushel  of  cash  grain  handled. 
He  then  launched  into  a  further  attack  on  the  Board 
of  Trade,  reading  from  a  history  the  stories  of  cor- 
ners back  in  the  '80s. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  was  stopped  by  Presi- 
dent Hayward,  who  stated  that  what  they  wished 
discussed  was  the  contract  to  be  signed  by  the  ele- 
vator and  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Clarke  obliged,  discussing  the  matter  care- 
fully and  thoroughly.  He  gave  as  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  the  signing  of  a  contract  the  ease 
with  which  it  would  enable  the  officials  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  miller 
to  satisfy  his  needs,  and  the  certainty  with  which 
they  could  approach  him  and  tell  him  that  they 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  him  next  year. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  very  careful  to  point  out  that  in 
case  the  farmer  failed  to  live  up  to  his  agreement 
and  sold  grain  to  a  competitor,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
the  sum  of  ten  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  and  six  cents 
on  corn. 

Mr.  Clarke  made  a  very  fair  presentation  of  the 
contract,  and  his  efforts  were  applauded : 
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Some  Called  it  When  he  had  finished  he 

■  ,  invited  questions,  and  a 

Fire  Works  few  minor  questions  were 

asked,  the  questioner  being  usually  laughed  down 
when  his  answer  was  given.  Then  Mr.  Clarke  made 
the  statement,  in  response  to  a  question  by  Man- 
ager Jos.  Henebry  of  Plainfield  as  to  what  would 
be  done  in  case  the  Farmers  Elevator  declined  or) 
wished  to  wait  to  sign  the  contract,  that  a  clause 
of  the  by-laws  specifically  stated  that  in  such  case, 
where  there  was  a  stock  company,  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
would  make  no  effort  to  form  a  grain  growers  as- 
sociation prior  to  1924. 

Mark  W.  Pickell,  editor  of  the  MANAGER,  asked 
Mr.  Clarke  if,  in  case  that  was  true,  why  it  was  that 
at  Hudson  the  report  was  they  had  made  threat  to 
sign  up  with  the  independent  elevator.  He  also 
asked  why  it  was  that  at  Saybrook  it  was  reported 
that  they  had  given  the  Farmers  Elevator  a  time 
limit  in  which  to  sign.  Mr.  Pickell  declared  em- 
phatically that  if  it  came  to  a  proposition  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  using  sledge  hammer  tactics  to  drive 
the  Farmers  Elevators  to  sign,  or  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
founded  on  contracts  with  private  elevators,  the 
AMERICAN  CO-OPERATIVE  JOURNAL  de- 
clared itself  with  the  Farmers  elevators  first,  last 
and  all  the  time.  He  also  asked  why  it  was  that 
at  Penrose  Mr.  Cummins  had  made  the  public  state- 
ment that  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
and  the  American  Co-operative  Publishing  Com- 
pany had  been  fighting  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers. 
He  defied  Mr.  Cummins  or  Mr.  Clarke  to  find  one 
such  statement  from  either.  He  also  asked  an  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Cummins'  statement  that  the  A. 
C.  J.  had  been  "forced"  to  accept  advertising  of  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  Mr.  Pickell  declared  that  it  was  hard 
enough  to  be  boycotted  by  some  grain  exchange 
firms  for  fighting  for  the  Farmers  Elevators,  with- 
out being  attacked  by  organizers  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
when  they  had  no  foundation  for  their  statements. 


Clarke  Says 
"No  Effort  to 
Contract  with 


Mr.  Clarke  said  that  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Jones, 
who  approached  the  Hud- 
son Company,  had  de- 
tf  clared  to  him  that  no  ef- 
Private  Elevators  fort  was  made  to  sign  the 
private  elevator,  and  invited  proof.  Extracts  from 
letters  were  read  him,  and  Lawrence  Farlow,  sec- 
retary of  the  Illinois  Association,  joined  in  the  dis- 
cussion  and  offered  to  present  affidavits  to  anyone 
w^jcTdesired  them  as  to  reliability  of  the  report.  Mr. 
Clarlce~Tequested  that  they  be  sent  the  secretary  and 
president,  and  also  be  secured  from  the  secretary 
and  presidents.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  this  be 
done.  Mr.  Clarke  also  attacked  Mr.  Pickell  for 
bringing  the  charge  publicly,  but  the  editor  stated 
that  inasmuch  as  the  statement  was  made  publicly 
that  no  such  proposition  was  made  to  private  ele- 
vators, or  no  such  threat  was  made  Farmers  Ele- 
vators, he  wished  the  public  to  know  the  truth.  He 
also  justified  his  statement  concerning  Mr.  Cum- 
mins by  stating  that  Mr.  Cummins  was  in  the  room, 
had  made  the  statement  publicly,  and  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  answer  publicly.  Mr.  Cum- 
mins did  not  answer. 

Charley  Adkins  Hon-  Charles  Adkins,  for 

seventeen  years  a  mem- 
Jalks  ber  of  the  Bement  Grain 

Co.,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  successful  Farmers  Ele- 
vators in  Illinois,  a  man  who  has  probably  addressed 
as  many  stockholders'  meetings,  picnics  and  annual 
conventions  of  Farmers  Elevators  as  any  other  man 


in  existence,  then  was  re-introduced  to  the  audience 
which  he  had  addressed  once  before. 

Mr.  Adkins  stated  that  he  represented  no  one  but 
himself.  He  stated  that  his  time  was  for  sale,  but 
no  one  could  buy  his  opinions. 

He  stated  that  at  the  time  the  Independent  Har- 
vester Company  was  being  formed  it  did  not  look 
good  to  him,  but  he  refused  to  take  the  field  against 
it,  as  that  was  exactly  what  the  organizers  wanted. 
It  would  give  them  a  chance  to  say  that  he  was 
"bought"  by  the  biggest  harvester  company  in  the 
world.  He  took  the  same  position  with  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.  and  wished  it  emphasized  that  he  was  not 
antagonistic  to  farmers  elevators  entering  the  ter- 
minal markets,  but  simply  had  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject which  he  had  been  asked  to  outline. 

Mr.  Adkins  then  made  the  statement  that  none  of 
the  big  farmer-owned  marketing  ventures  thus  far 
had  been  successful.  He  cited  the  packing  plant 
failures,  and  the  Independent  Harvester  Co.  as 
colossal  example  of  failure,  and  gave  as  his  opinion 
that  when  the  spur  of  private  ownership  was  re- 
moved from  a  big,  highly  technical  business,  the 
chances  of  succcess  were  tremendously  lessened. 

He  also  asserted  that  in  a  big  machine,  with  po- 
litical patronage  to  be  given  out  through  jobs,  etc., 
such  as  will  come  through  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, the  individual  would  have  no  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs.  He  cited  as  examples  the  con- 
trol in  mutual  insurance  companies  which  are  con- 
trolled much  as  the  plan  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  He  as- 
serted that  the  politics  were  so  worked  that  the  lead- 
ers remained  in  power.  He  said  that  this  was  prob- 
ably for  the  best,  as  it  would  keep  the  organization 
on  one  policy,  but  simply  wanted  the  farmers  to 
know  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  renter,  he  asserted, 
the  proposition  of  deducting  one  per  cent  of  the  sales 
price  to  build  elevator  equipment  was  unfair.  He 
pointed  out  that  although  the  certificates  showing 
participation  in  ownership  of  this  marketing  equip- 
ment were  given  the  renter  to  the  amount  of  his 
investment,  they  did  not  bear  interest,  and  could 
not  be  collected  except  in  case  of  the  dissolving  of 
the  Association.  He  asserted  that  for  a  renter  this 
was  particularly  bad,  as  a  part  of  his  selling  price 
was  deducted,  and  if  the  renter  moved  to  a  place 
where  there  was  no  U.  S.  G.  G.  organization,  or 
could  not  get  a  farm,  he  held  certificates  which  could 
at  best  be  marketed  at  a  very  low  percentage  of! 
their  face  value. 

Mr.  Adkins  also  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  of 
marketing  grain  in  Canada  and  the  northwest  are 
different  from  the  conditions  of  marketing  in  the 
grain  belt.  He  pointed  to  the  Bement  Grain  Com- 
pany, which  shipped  sixty  cars  direct  to  the  mills 
last  year  and  consigned  only  three  cars  to  a  ter- 
minal market.  He  asserted  that  any  other  agency 
stepping  in  between  them  and  the  mill  simply  would 
reduce  their  profits. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  Mr.  Adkins  asserted  that 
in  case  the  Farmers  Elevators  simply  wished  to 
start  a  commission  firm,  they  would  do  their  part. 

He  declared  against  any  contract,  leaving  the 
company  to  its  own  efficiency  as  to  whether  it  se- 
cured patronage. 

Do  Not  Split  Co.         °.ne  thought  that  Mr  Ad- 
_        ;  kins  drove  home  should 

on  Question  be  emphasized  all  over  the 

country.  He  emphasized  that  there  was  certain  to 
be  differences  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  joining 
the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers.   He  pleaded  with  his  audi- 
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ence  not  to  allow  this  to  split  the  company.  He 
begged  them  to  allow  the  neighbor  to  have  his  own 
opinion  and  to  respect  it.  He  pleaded  for  continued 
harmony  in  the  Farmers  Elevators. 

When  Mr.  Adkins  had  finished  even  Mr.  Clarke 
complimented  him  on  his  fair  attitude,  and  he  then 
gave  a  slight  additional  talk,  and  asked  if  Charley 
thought  that  Messrs.  Middleton  of  Iowa,  Belk  of 
South  Dakota,  Myers  of  Iowa  and  others  were  vis- 


ionary in  this  proposition.  Mr.  Adkins  turned  each 
inquiry  aside  with  a  joking  reply,  and  the  meeting 
started  to  break  up.  It  was  after  midnight,  and  the 
slight  movement  grew  into  a  general  exodus.  Mr. 
Clarke  appealed  for  a  vote,  but  one  farmer  declared 
that  they  could  not  vote  without  a  quorum  present, 
and  the  general  opinion  was  that  by  that  time  the 
quorum  was  not  present.  Small  groups  stayed  to 
discuss  the  matter,  but  no  action  was  taken. 


Some  of  "Our  People 

SWEETHEARTS  FOR  25  YEARS 
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This  introduces  to  our  readers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Betz  as  they  are  now 
and  as  they  were  as  sweethearts 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Eleven  of 
these  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Betz  spent  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Illinois, 
where  they  were  important  factors  in 
community  life  and  where  Mr.  Betz 
succeeded,  as  manager,  in  building  up 
one  of  the  strong  co-operative  eleva- 
tor companies  of  Illinois.    The  last  six 


somebody  must  keep  the  home  fires 
burning,  see  that  the  socks  are  mend- 
ed, and  the  breeches  patched  so  that 
when  real  success  has  crowned  the 
efforts  of  a  man's  life  struggle,  as  is 
now  the  case  with  Mr.  Betz,  the  silent 
co-operator  in  the  case  deserves  an 
equal  share  of  glory. 

Mr.  Betz  is  so  well  known  to  our 
people  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
state  that  he  is  a  genuine  co-operator 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Betz 


years  they  have  lived  in  Oak  Park,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  have 
devoted  their  time  to  building  up  the 
American  Co-operative  Auditing  Asso<- 
ciation  of  which  Mr.  Betz  is  the  gen- 
eral auditor. 

During  these  years  Mr.  Betz  has 
traveled  extensively,  visiting  many 
states.  He  is  an  all-around  man.  He 
can  audit  a  set  of  books,  write  a  good 
article  for  publication,  deliver  a  lec- 
ture, sell  a  subscription,  perform  any 
necessary  operation. 

On  Saturday,  September  3rd  they 
celebrated  their  silver  wedding.  We 
must  never  forget  that  while  Mr.  Betz 
is  away  from  home  doing  the  real 
work  of  building  a  great  organization, 


inspired  in  his  work  more  by  the  cause 
he  serves  than  by  the  hope  of  large 
financial  returns. 


WINE,  A  JOHN  THE 
BAPTIST 

When  Mr.  A.  F.  Wine  returned  from 
four  years  of  active  missionary  work 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark  three  or 
four  years  ago  and  applied  to  us  for 
a  position  in  which  he  could  devote 
his  best  efforts  to  the  cause  of  co- 
operation in  this  country,  we  accepted 
him  at  once. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Wine  in  a  busi- 


ness way  before  he  went  to  Denmark 
as  a  missionary  and  we  soon  found 
by  conversation  that  he  had  become 
not  only  well  informed  on  cooperation 
by  actual  contact  with  it  in  Denmark, 
but  that  he  was  a  thorough  convert 
of  the  methods  and  principles. 

The  real  American  farmer  who 
knows  farming  by  actually  owning 
and  operating  a  farm  as  Mr.  Wine  is 
doing  and  has  always  done  and  who 


A.  F.  Wine 

also  knows  cooperation  by  first  hand- 
ed experience  in  Denmark  is  not 
found  every  day.  Indeed  men  with 
such  qualifications  are  rare. 

In  addition  to  this  necessary  pre- 
requisite, we  knew  Mr.  Wine  to  be 
a  man  of  sterling  Christian  character 
and  consecrated  to  a  great  cause.  All 
too  often  we  find  men  who  talk  loudly 
about  cooperation  but  who  are  linen- 
collared  gentlemen  looking  for  big 
salaries  and  better  opportunities  than 
they  can  get  anywhere  else.  They 
are  out  to  exploit  the  farmer  or  the 
cause;  but  Wine  is  not  that  kind  of 
a  man.  Neither  are  Mr.  Betz,  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Tabbert,  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Spikins  or  the  other  cooperative 
workers  who  have  been  for  years  in 


DISTANCE  BETWEEN  BARS' 


"DECATUR"  WIRE  FENCING 
EVERY  ROD  GUARANTEED 
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A  good  wire  fence  is  al- 
ways a  source  of  pleasure  to 
any  farmer.  A  poor  fence, 
no  matter  how  cheap,  is  al- 
ways a  disappointment  and 
a  waste  of  money..  The 
"Decatur"  woven  wire  fenc- 
ing is  made  in  three  differ- 
ent weights  with  standard 
specifications.  We  use  only 
the  best  full  gauge,  open 
hearth,  heavily  galvanized 
wire  and  the  mechanical  con- 
struction is  the  very  best 
that  skill  and  experience 
can  produce.  Ask  your  Co- 
operative manager  or  dealer 
for  "Decatur"  fence  and  get 
a  fence  you  will  always  be 
proud  of.  Every  rod  guar- 
anteed. 

Fence  Department 

Decatur  Manf'g.  Co. 
Decatur,  111. 
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Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


tive  Publishing  Company.  Not  one  of 
these  men  has  received  a  large  salary. 
Indeed  farmers  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience are  coming  off  the  farm  to- 
day and  taking  up  cooperative  work  in 
fields  with  which  they  are  entirely  un- 
familiar and  must  learn  the  business 
who  are  receiving  more  money  than 
these  experienced  men  have  ever  re- 
ceived or  are  receiving  even  after  years 
of  preparation  and  successful  devotion 
to  duty. 

Mr.  Wine  believes  in  cooperation 
as  the  method  of  doing  business  which 
is  founded  upon  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  He  believes  that  the  more 
wide-spread  the  practice  of  the  meth- 
od becomes,  the  better  for  the  farmer 
and  all  the  rest  of  us.  He  believes 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  found  very  true  application  to 
the  business  of  every-day  life  in  Co- 
operation. 

With  such  an  ideal,  he  went  forth 
four  years  ago  as  a  lecturer  among 
cooperative  grain  elevators  of  the  mid- 
dle west.  During  these  four  years  he 
has  visited  thousands  of  companies  and 
addressed  the  meetings  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  stockholders.  He  has 
taught  them  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son the  great  value  financially  as  well 
as  socially  and  morally  of  true  co- 
operation. He  was  the  very  first  man 
to  say  that  the  farmer  grain  dealers, 
the  equity  societies,  the  granges  and  all 
other  organizations  of  farmers  should 
get  together  for  marketing  purposes. 

The  United  States  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  is  an  attempt  to  put  the  teachings 
of  Mr.  Wine  into  practice.  He  had  the 
vision  and  his  thousands  of  addresses 
during  the  past  four  years  have  done 
as  much  to  spread  the  gospel  of  true 
cooperation,  to  make  possible  the  big- 
ger things  we  are  now  undertaking  as 
the  work  of  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States. 

He  is  in  deed  and  in  truth  the  fore- 
runner of  bigger  and  better  things — a 
veritable  John  The  Baptist,  placing 
new  trails  in  civilization  and  leading 
the  way  to  bigger  and  better  things  for 
agriculture  along  all  lines. 

It  should  be  said  in  this  connection 
that  this  is  written  without  his  know- 
ledge or  consent  because  he  is  a  man 
of  child-like  modesty,  never  puts  him- 
self forward  nor  tells  what  he  has 
done.  He  is  a  real  man,  a  genuine  co- 
operator  who  has  done  an  untold 
amount  of  hard  work  in  a  field  where 
hard  work  was  absolutely  necessary 
and  in  which  the  reward  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  small  and  the  privations  many. 


H OLDEN  Spreader 


SPREADS  1 


handles  wet  or  dry 
lime,  phosphate  and 
fertilizer.  Haul  direct 
from  car  to  field.  Saves 
time  and  labor.  FREE 
folder.  Low  price — write 


%%?%TheHolden  Co., Inc.  Peoria.llL  Dept.  61 


WANT    AD  RATES 

8  cents  per  word,  each  insertion, 
name  and  address  included.  Remit  in 
advance.  All  copy  must  be  received 
by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

CORN  HARVESTER  cuts  and  piles 
on  harvester  or  winrows.  Man  and 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only 
$28  wifh  fodder  tieing  attachment. 
Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  show- 
ing picture  of  Harvester.  Process 
Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kansas. 


HELP  WANTED 


U.  S.  Government  wants  hundreds  of  men-women 
over  17.  Steady  positions.  $100  to  $195  month. 
Paid  vacation.  Common  education  sufficient.  List 
positions  free.  Write  Immediately.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  PI  17,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ELEVATOR  MANAGER — We  have  two  openings 
for  experienced  elevator  and  warehouse  men  for  north- 
eastern Ohio.  Permanent  position  to  right  party. 
Give  full  particulars  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Address  The  Canton  Feed  &  Milling  Co..  Canton. 
Ohio. 


WANTED — An  experienced  grain  buyer  to  act  as 
manager  of  co-operative  elevator.  W.  B.  Porterfield, 
Secretary,   Fairmount,  Illinois. 


FARM  LANDS 

Want  to  hear  from  owner 
having  business  for  sale. 
State  cash  price  and  particu- 
lars. John  J.  Black,  202nd 
St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wiscon- 
sin. 


FENCE  POSTS 


STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 
fully  guaranteed.  A  better  fence 
and  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
Funk  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 
Heights,  111. 


BAGS 


FOR  SALE,  10  CENTS 
each,  best  quality  second  hand 
grain  bags.  F.  O.  B.  Milwaukee. 
Fredman  Bag  Co.,  310  Broadway, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

SPECIALTIES.     POULTRY.     VEAL.     EGGS.  SALE 
and   check  same  day  goods  received.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.    Moses  Gray  &  Company.  Established 
I85S.     160  W.  So.  Water  St..  Chicago. 
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We  handle  Poultry,  Dressed  Veal,  Butter  and  Eqgs. 
We  occupy  the  best  corner  in  The  Great  Fulton 
Market — the  place  where  Chicago's  army  of  butchtrs 
and  marketmen  come  to  buy  their  daily  supplies. 
Write   for   market  information. 

J.  H.  WHITE  &  CO..  955  Fulton  Market 


POSITION  WANTED 

Want  to  hear  from  elevator  companies  wanting  a 
manager  of  experience.  Address,  "S,"  care  C.  T. 
Stewart.   East  Orinell.  0. 


DRESSMAKER 

WANTED — Women,    become   dress   designers.    .$35  » 
week.     Learn   while  earning.     Sample   lessons  free. 
Franklin   Institute.    Dept.   P  554,    Rochester.   N.  Y. 


RECEIVERS 
HAY,  STRAW,  ETC. 

VAN     WIE    &     M00RHEAD.     RECEIVERS  AND 
shippers,  hay,  straw,  alfalfa  and  bale  ties.  Long 
distance  telephone  Wabash  5024;  94  Board  of  Trade. 
Chicago. 

GUINEA  PIGS,  PIGEONS, 
ETC. 

WANTED — Guinea  Pigs,  Pigeons,  any  kind,  any 
amount.  State  price,  particulars.  Moser.  1420  S. 
18th  St.,  St.   Louis.  Mo. 

WORM  DESTROYER 

THE    HIGHEST    PURE     FOOD    TEST    ON  THE 

market.  Greatest  worm  destroyer.  No  cholera. 
Fatten  hogs  in  less  time.  Save  one-fourth  the 
corn.  Lowest  In  price.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  prices  and  testimonials.  Dunnington  Stock  Food 
Co.,    Washington,  Illinois. 


DOGS 


AIREDALE  DOGS — The  most  wonderful  dog 
Great  watch,  stock,  rat  and  hunting  dog;  does  any 
thing  any  dog  will  do;  does  it  better.  Thorough 
bred  puppies  at  farmers'  prices.  Descriptive  cir 
cular  free.    C.  J.  Sprague.  Maywood.  III. 


C0URTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


o^2 


DOWN  ^ 

ONE  YEAR  ^jL 
TO  PAY  v£„« 


$A  A  Bo?'      New  Butterfly  Jr.  No.2H 

*  I  il  Lisrht  running,  easy  cleaning 
*  *  close  skimming  dnrmble. 

NEW  BUTTERFLY  sK^lT""i 

lifetime  against  defects  in  material  a 
manahip.  Wade  also  in  four  larger  sizes  up  t 
No.  8  snown  here;  sold  on 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
and  on  n  plan  whereby  they  earn  their  own  coat 
and  more  by  what  they  save.  Foetal  bring*  Kree 
Catalog  Folder.    Buy  from  the  manufacturer 
and  nave  money.  f  1) 

AL9AUGK  DOV£R  CO    2109  Marshall  Ct.  Chicago 


MR.  L.  R.  FORSYTH E 
DEFIANCE,  OHIO 

Mr.  L.  R.  Forsythe,  of  Defiance, 
Ohio,  was  living  on  a  farm  at  the  time 
the  farmers'  co-operative  elevator 
movement  started  in  that  state  several 
years  ago.  He  was  interested  in  the 
good  showing  that  the  company  made 
at  Defiance  and  decided  that  the  co- 
operative elevator  was  the  one  co-op- 
erative effort  among  farmers  that  was 
substantial  and  that  would  live  through 
the  years  to  improve  marketing  con- 
ditions on  the  farm.  For  that  reason 
he  gave  up  active  work  on  the  farm 
and  took  a  hand  in  helping  to  organize 
farmers'  elevators  in  Ohio. 

He  soon  found  that  one  of  their 
weak  places  was  accounting  and  book- 
keeping, and,  being  an  expert  in  that 
line,  decided  to  devote  himself  to  it. 
He  found  the  American  Co-operative 
Auditing  Association,  wheh  had  pre- 
viously been  established  by  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  farmer  grain 
dealers'  movement,  a  logical  method  of 
developing  a  bookkeeping  system  and 
working  out  good,  reliable  audits  of 
companies  with  proper  overhead 
supervision. 

For  the  past ,  several  years  he  has 
been  devoting  his  entire  time  to  this 
work,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  he  has 
straightened  out  a  great  many  kinks 
in  Ohio.  He  has  simplified  the  ac- 
counting systems  and  so  insured 
proper  reports  of  directors  of  elevator 
companies  and  lightened  the  work  of 
the  manager. 


EDGAR  PACKARD 

Edgar  Packard  is  a  co-operative 
worker  who  has  become  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers.  For  the 
past  five  years  Mr.  Packard  has  ad- 
dressed a  great  many  co-operative 
associations.  He  has  addressed  com- 
munities who  where  inquiring  about 
co-operation,  and  he  has  organized 
new  associations,  he  has  also  helped 
old  organizations  who  were  organized 
under  the  old  corporation  law  to  get 
under  the  new  co-operative  law  and 
he  has  addressed  the  stockholders  at 
many  annual  meetings.  At  the  same 
time,  and  many  years  previous,  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  best  of 
our  higher  istitutions  of  learning  giv- 
ing instruction  in  subjects  related 
to  rural  life  and  education.  He  is 
leaving  his  position  in  crop  marketing 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  to  devote 
his  full  time  to  the  interest  of  the  Co- 
operative Grain  Dealers  Association 
and  their  publication. 


HARRY    ROBINSON  TELLS 
THE  "WHY"  OF  U.  S.  G.  G. 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

from  the  original,  and  it  is  due  to 
this  as  much  as  anything  else  that  it 

has  been  necessary  to  develop  a  new 
marketing  system. 

WHO  "In  turning  to  the 

P1?TC  rpxTTp  second  purpose  of 

GElb  1  tit,  the  xj.   S  Grain 

$250,000,000?  Growers,  we  find 
that  a  large  per 
cent  of  grain  is  put  onto  the  market 
at  harvest  time,  and  the  established 
grain  trade  has  provided  means  of 
finance  and  storage  to  carry  it  until 


needed.  But  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
ten  year  average  of  cash  grain  prices 
under  normal  conditions  indicates  ap- 
proximately that  the  established  grain 
trade  has  profited  sufficiently  to  pay 
interest,  storage,  insurance,  and  com- 
missions in  addition  to  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  still  have  left  a  surplus  of 
at  least  $250,000,000  annually,  which 
these  newly  warmhearted  friends  have 
been  exacting  from  the  producers  of 
this  country  for  good  measure.  It  is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  to  provide  methods  for 
orderly  marketing  which  will  save  to 
the  producers  this  exacting  toll. 

DEVELOPING  "w/  ctan 
MTTW  understand  that 

rMrLW  there  is  no  incen- 

MARKETS  tive    to  develop 

new  outlets  since 
the  present  established  grain  trade  is 
interested  in  their  profits  in  passing 
grain  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer without  regard  for  the  cost  of 
production.  But  in  Ohio,  the  Milk 
Producers  have  greatly  increased  the 
consumption  of  milk,  as  stable  a  food 
product  and  at  least  as  well  known  as 
grain,  by  a  well  planned  advertising 
campaign. 


Moving  picture  man — "I  just  took 
some  pictures  of  life  on  your  farm." 

Farmer — "Did  you  catch  any  of  the 
men  in  motion?" 

Movie  man — "Sure,  lots  of  them." 

Farmer — "Ain't  science  wonderful." 


SELLING 

AGENCIES 

NECESSARY 


"In  passing  to  the 
consideration  of 
economic  distri- 
bution, we  have 
heard  much  criti- 
cism as  to  the  profit  of  the  middle- 
man. However,  this  has  been  propa- 
ganda manufactured  by  those  opposed 
to  the  farmers  marketing  system  in 
order  to  point  out  the  small  commis- 
sion and  brokerage  received  by  them. 
Brokers  and  selling  agencies  will  be 
just  as  essential  under  the  new  plan 
as  they  are  under  the  present  system, 
since  their  mission  is  to  sell  under 
the  instructions  of  the  producer 
through  his  established  machinery. 

"GET  TO  THE    "Let    us  investi- 
gate as   to  who 


DOUBTING 


these  self-ap- 


THOMASES"  pointed  guardians 
of  the  farmers  of 
this  great  country  are.  From  whence 
came  this  group  of  men  who  insist 
the  farmers  have  not  enough  gray 
matter  to  establish  a  marketing  sys- 
tem for  the  things  that  they  produce? 
These  are  the  men  who  met  at  Cin- 
cinnati on  June  27th  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  a  campaign  against  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Growers.  And  it  was  during 
that  meeting  that  propaganda  was  sug- 
gested and  planned  to  fool  the  farmer 
by  'starting  propaganda  among  the 
doubting  Thomases,'  to  use  their  own 
expression. 

OPPOSITION  There  is  not  \ 
tt  a  o  cm  single  argument 

HAt>  »U«1-*1&H.  ;„  favor  of  the 
INTEREST  ..  nres  e  n  t  grain 
marketing  plan  on 
the  one  side,  nor  is  there  an  argument 
that  can  be  produced  against  the  U. 
S.  G.  G.  that  does  not  have  for  its 
background,  the  personal  interest  of 
the  Grain  Dealer  of  this  country.  They 
have  not  resorted  to  any  commend- 
able means,  but  on  the  contrary,  I 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  whether  the 
propaganda  resorted  to  by  the  enemy 
in  the  late  war  was  any  more  dishon- 
orable than  that  used  by  them  in  order 
to  prevent  producers  of  grain  in  this 
country  from  establishing  their  own 
marketing  system  over  which  the 
speculators  will  have  no  control." 
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Stump  speaker — 'Tm  a  practical 
farmer.  I'd  like  for  anyone  to  try  and 
mention  one  thing  that  I  can't  do." 

Voice  from  the  rear — "Lay  an  egg." 


BOYS  WILL  BE  BOYS 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

finally,  Mrs.  Dean  saw  that  his  plate  was 
still  well-filled,  she  gave  a  little  cry  of 
dismay.  "Why  Jack,  dear,  what  is  the 
matter?  You  are  scarcely  touching  your 
food.    Don't  you  feel  well?" 

"I — I — I'm  kinda  choky." 

"Maybe  he  hasn't  anything  that  espe- 
cially appeals  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Dean. 
"Try  some  of  this  apple-sauce,  Jack. 
It's  fine  with  bread  and  butter." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Dean,  "He  always 
does  like  that.  I'll  go  get  some  more 
bread.    The  plate  is  empty." 

Jack  glanced  around  the  room.  He 
felt  like  a  caged  animal.  He  was 
trapped!  There  was  no  escape!  If 
only  he  dared  bolt  through  the  window 
and  run — run  until  he  dropped! 

"Where  is  the  bread  you  brought, 
dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Dean  coming  back 
from  the  pantry.  "I  don't  see  it  any- 
where." 

Jack  gulped.  "I — I — I  didn't  bring  it." 
"You  forgot?" 

"No — I — I  borrowed  the  dime." 

"You — borrowed — the — dime  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Dean  incredulously.    "What  for?" 

"A — a — a  picture-show  !"  finally  came 
torth  in  wretched,  hopeless  tones. 

Mr.  Dean,  in  his  astonishment,  dropped 
his  knife  which  went  clattering  onto  a 
piece  of  fine  china;  while  Mrs.  Dean 
simply  sank,  open-mouthed,  onto  her 
chair.  Silence  reigned  for  a  moment; 
then  Mr.  Dean  said  quietly,  "Finish  your 
dinner,  Jack.    I'll  talk  to  you  later." 

A  half  hour  afterwards,  Mr.  Dean 
opened  the  door  of  Jack's  room.  "Re- 
member," he  said  before  departing,  "I 
shall  write  a  note  to  your  teacher  asking 
her  to  give  you  the  spelling-test  when 
you  are  making  up  the  time  you  lost  this 
afternoon.  As  for  mother — you  must 
repay  her  dime  and  apologize  for  taking 
it." 

Then  he  descended  the  open  stairway 
and  joined  his  wife  in  the  living-room 
where  they  sat  talking  earnestly.  A 
half  hour  wore  away;  an  hour;  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Still  there  was  no 
sign  of  Jack  coming  down  to  apologize. 
Finally  Mrs.  Dean  arose. 

"I  can  stand  it  no  longer,"  she  said, 
starting  for  the  stairway.  At  the  top 
she  paused,  as  if  listening,  before  quiet- 
ly opening  the  door  of  her  small  son's 
room  and  stepping  inside. 

There,  stretched  out  at  full  length  on 
top  of  the  immaculate  white  bed-spread, 
Jack  lay  slumbering  peacefully.  By  his 
side  was  a  savings-bank  emptied  of  its 
contents — seven  pennies — and  a  pencil- 
scrawled  note. 

"Deer  Muther 
I'm  soury  hear  our  sevensents.  I'll 
pay  you  the  rest  when  I  get  my  dyme 
from  missus  Vinton." 

Slowly,  Mrs.  Dean  brushed  the  back 
of  her  hand  acress  her  eyes,  as  she  stood 
for  a  moment,  silently  looking  at  the 
sleeping  figure.  Then,  reluctantly,  she 
gathered  up  the  little  pile  of  hoarded 
treasure  and,  leaning  over,  gently  kissed 
each  tear-stained  cheek. 
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REPAIRING  TIME 

Use  the  Century  "T"  Steel  Post  and 
make  your  fence  last  longer.  Just  drive 
it  in  the  ground.  The  half  moon  anchor 
helps  in  driving  the  post  straight,  gives 
it  more  anchorage,  and  assists  in  holding 
the  post  in  a  rigid  position.  Made  of  a 
rust  resisting  quality  of  high  carbon 
steel  that  will  last  for  over  thirty  years. 

BACK  TO  PREWAR  PRICES 

Buy  your  Century  "T"  Steel  Posts  now  and  repair  your  fence  before  the 
mean  weather  sets  in.  The  fence  post  painted  red  and  carrying  a  double  guar- 
antee.   If  your  grain  elevator  does  not  handle  it,  write  us  direct. 


FUNK  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


Chicago  Heights,  III. 


I'll  Pay  Your  Railway 
Fare  to  Kansas  City! 

My  Big  Announcement  this  season— 

You  can  come  to  the  world's  largest  and  best 
trade  school  at  no  more  expense  than  if  it  were 
located  in  your  home  town,  for  I  am  rebating 
fares  from  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  to  the 
Sweeney  School.  No  advance  in  tuition.  No 
extras.  Just  a  fair,  square  rebate.  _ 
No  matter  where  you  live,  this 
brings  the  Sweeney  Million  Dollar 
School  right  to  your  door. 


MEN  WANTED! 

/  Young  men,  mechanically 

I  I  inclined,  get  Mo  the  auto* 

W  mobile  busineaa  now  and 

make  real  money, 

SWEENEY  trained  men  are  in  demand 
everywhere  at  good  wages,  $50  a  week 
and  more,  from  garages,  tire  shops,  welding 
concerns,  auto  repair  shops,  etc.  In  the  last 
six  months  farm  products  have  all  gone 
down,  but  the  autos  still  kept  running  and 
no  trained  mechanic  had  to  hunt  a  job.  Top 
wages  are  paid,  but  SWEENEY  TRAINED 
MEN  ARE  WANTED.    Here's  the  proof: 

Hundreds  of 
Openings  For  Men! 


z 

> 


Business 

Is  Better! 


Free 


7  Tm* r% o  The  Sweeney 
_  '  rV*t#C7C»  man  is  taught 
seven  different  trades.  No  extras. 
No  books  to  buy.  We  teach  by  do- 
ing the  actual  work.    Learn  in  8 
weeks.  You  cannot  get  the  Sweeney 
System  of  Practical  Experience  any- 
where else.  The  system  that  train- 
ed over  5,000  men  for  Uncle  Sam 
during  the  war  and  that  has  turned 
out  an  army  of  over  36,000  gradu- 
ates.  You  can  hardly  go  any  place  in  the 
world  without  bumping  into  a  Sweeney  man 
holding  down  some  mechanical  job  and  ready 
to  greet  a  fellow  Sweeney  graduate. 

I  will  gladly  send  my  72-page 
illustrated  catalog  FREE.  Also  a  free 
■nKHMKMBi  copy  of  the  Sweeney  School  News, 
most  interesting  monthly  school  paper  published 
here.   You  wiH  enjoy  them.    Read  the  worth- 
while stories  of  men  Mke  yourself  who  came  to 
Sweeney's  and  found  success.  Read  how  Frank 
Powell  and  Harry  Wilson  built  up  a  $20, 000  busi- 
nsss  in  about  two  years  after  graduating.  Read 
how  Elbert  A.  Pence  built  up  a  $25,000  yearly 
garage  business  at  Clearmont,  Mo.  These  stories 
and  others  are  told  by  the  Sweeney  students. 
Also  I  want  you  to  learn  how  my  students  enjoy 
themselves  after  work  in  the  swimming  pool,  the 
club  and  reading  rooms,  etc. 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY,  President. 

Send  Coupon  Right  Now! 

LEARN  A  TRADE 


SCHOOL  OF  AUTO-TRACTOR- AVJ  ATI 
,905     SWEENEY  BUM.  KANSAS  CITY. I 


Young  man,  be  Independ- 
ent. Strike  oat  (or  yourself. 
Hold  np  your  head.  On  the 
skyline  of  Opportunity  see 
the  Sweeney  School.  We 
are  TRAINERS  OF  MEN, 
ARCHITECTS  of  SUCCESS. 
I  have  made  a  million  dol- 
lars in  fifteen  years  BY 
MAKING  OTHERS  SUC- 
CESSFUL Take  your  first 
step  towards  success  by 
writing  me  today. 


South  Dakota  wires:  "Will  pay 
most  any  price  for  a  good  man.  Send 
him  right  away."   Neck  City,  Mo., 
says:   "Put  us  in  touch  with  a  first 
class  repair  man.  Excellent  opening. " 
Indiana  says : '  'Want  one  morejSweeney 
man  for  my  new  garage.  Steady  work  | 
at  good  prices. ' '  Kansas  appeals : '  'Send 
me  a  man  who  understands  Ford  Car 
from  A  to  Z.    Will  pay  top  wages." 
Mississippi  telegraphs:  "Want  a  post 
graduate  mechanic.  Will  pay  all  he  is 
worth.  Wire  at  my  expense. "  Florida 
calls:  "Want  head  mechanic.  Willpay 
$50  a  week.    Let  me  hear  by  return 
mail."   Thousands  of  Sweeney  graduates  j 
now  owning  fheir  own  business  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  naturally  favor  the  J 
Sweeney  trained  men.  Sweeney  loyal-  4 
ty  is  wonderful.   Our  daily  mail  is  ^ 
conclusive  proof  that  the  trained 
man  with  a  Sweeney  diploma  can 
can  secure  jobs 
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For  Big  Free  Catalog 
Mail  This  Coupon  Todays 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY.  President 
Dept.  90S,  Sweeney  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Send  me  free  without  any  obligation  your  72-page 
catalog  and  your  Sweeney  School  News.  Tell  me  of  the 
opportunities  in  the  Auto  and  Tractor  Business. 


American    Co-operative  Journal 

■TJBSCJtlPTION  FBICE,  gl.00  P»  TEAR,  100  FEB  COPT 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  Devoted  to  Better  Farming,  Better  Marketing,  Better  Communities 
Published  on  the  First  of  Each  Month  by  ths 

American  Co-Ope  rati  ve  Publishing  Company 


At  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Millard  R.  Myers  Editor-in-Chief 

Mark  w    Plckell.  Editor 
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t).  C.  Bladgett,  Eastern  Representative, 
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As  the  Editors  See  Farming,  Farmers 
Elevators  and  Business  in  General 

imrruioiiiuTiniiirmirmimiirjiiinjjiiniim 


Do    you  remember 
Do  You  the  first  time  you 

v„momUov?  sot  on  the  roller- 
Remember t   coaster    at  the 

county  fair  ground?  You  had  your 
best  girl  along,  and  both  of  you  were 
just  a  little  afraid,  but  wouldn't  show 
it."~  She  took  her  hat  in  her  lap,  you 
grasped  yours  with  a  death-like  grip, 
and  with  sickly  smiles  on  your  faces, 
you  waited  to  see  what  was  coming . 
next. 

The  starter  signals,  the  cogs  mesh, 
and  slowly  the  long  open  car  moves 
up  the  hill.  You  wonder  what  will 
happen  when  you  reach  the  top. 

But  you  soon  find  out!  Down  you 
go,  and  your  stomach  tries  to  go 
through  your  mouth!  She  squeels, 
and  you  put  an  arm  around  her  to 
keep  her  from  falling  out — (and  in- 
cidentally to  hold  yourself  in  with 
both  hands!)  Up  the  next  hill  you 
coast — and  down  you  go  again!  The 
hair  of  the  woman  ahead  comes  down, 
and  a  kid  loses  his  hat.  Around  the 
corner  you  whirl,  and  down  again! 
And  so  you  make  the  round  of  the 
coaster,  each  hill  getting  smaller  and 
the  grades  more  sharp,  until  you  come 
out  onto  the  straight-away  and  slow 
down. 


It  is  peculiar  how 
Business  is  like  a  roller-coaster 
r  n  a  Business  is.  If  you 
Like  Roller    win  remember  back, 


Coaster 


Business  took  a 
slump  in  1903  and 
into  the  spring  of  1904,  and  it  was 
not  until  fall  of  that  year  was 
reached  that  there  was  a  turn.  Slowly 
the  car  of  Business  went  up  Pros- 
perity Hill  until  the  spring  of  1907, 
and  then  down  it  went!  into  the  panic. 
Remember  how  the  banks  would  not 
honor  a  check?  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  1908  that  Business  worked 
its  way  out  for  a  slight  coast  up  the 
hill  until  1909.  Then  another  short 
depression  to  1911,  and  back  up  in 
1913  until  the  war  caused  a  break. 
The  recovery  was  rapid,  and  from  the 
spring  of  1913  until  the  fall  of  1920 
the  car  of  Business  ascended  along 
Prosperity  Hill. 

Bpt  oh,  this  descent  of  1921!  It 
has  taken  the  breath  of  life  out  of 
12,450  business  establishments  so  far 
this  year,  compared  to  4,986  last,  and 
has  spelled  disaster  to  many  indivi- 
duals, farmers  as  well  as  business 
men. 


But  the  Harvest 
The  Harvest  Moon  is  smiling. 
_ .         .  The  coasting  car  of 

MOOn  tS  Business  of  1921  has 

q    •  »•  reached  the  bottom 

Smiling         of  Depression  Hillj 

and  a  tart  up  a  small  hill  of  Prosper- 
ity has  been  made.  Even  as  we  point- 
ed out  the  wrecks  caused  by  the  rapid 
descent,  in  last  month's  issue,  we  wish 
to  point  out  the  reasons  why  we  be- 
lieve that  prices  will  rule  higher  be- 
fore another  spring. 

But  we  also  wish  to  point  out  that 
another  wave  of  Depression  will  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  as  the  world  gets 
back  to  it  normal  production,  prices 
will  seek  their  pre-war  levels.  Re- 
member that  ever  since  history  began, 
business  has  been  a  series  of  ups  and 
downs. 

 acj  

Whenever  I  go  to  a 

Prosperous,    sma11  town>  there  is 
something  about  it 

Permanent,     that  makes  me  want 

Farmers  blacksmith  shop, 

with  its  litter  of 
broken  binders,  hay  racks,  junked 
autos,  and  buggies;  the  unpainted 
buildings,  the  stores  with  their  false 
fronts,  the  straggling  streets  and  dirty 
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sidewalks,  all  have  a  depressing  effect. 

How  different  on  the  farms!  Farm- 
ers are  business  men  enough  to  know 
that  a  painted  building  is  a  paying 
investment.  Fences  are  kept  up.  And 
what  is  a  more  beautiful  picture  than 
that  herd  of  good  cattle  there  in  the 
clover,  the  corn  waving  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  that  pretty  wood  following 
the  creek! 

And  did  you  ever  stop  to  compare 
the  stockholders  of  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vators with  the  rest  of  the  farmers? 
Just  figure  it  up  and  see  if  they  are 
not  the  most  prosperous  in  the  com- 
munity! Most  of  them  are*  land  own- 
ers. The  balance  have  been  farmers 
in  the  community  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  blooded  stock  of  the  com- 
munity is  owned  by  stockholders  of 
farmers  elevators.  Over  75  per  cent 
of  them  own  automobiles.  The  trucks 
of  the  neighborhood  are  owned  by 
stockholders.  Why?  Because  they 
are  progressive.  They  are  willing  to 
spend  a  dollar  if  it  will  bring  back 
more  dollars.  And  they  are  NOT 
willing  to  spend  five  cents  to  save  a 
penny.  And  these  are  the  men  who 
will  be  farmers  years  from  now.  They 
are  not  the  floaters  who  have  failed 
at  everything  else  and  now  are  turn- 
ing to  work — and  will  fail  on  farms. 
To  these  stockholders,  farming  is 
business,  and  they  will  succeed. 

We  claim  that  our  readers,  the 
stockholders  of  Farmers  Elevators  in 
the  grain  belt  states  of  these  United 
States,  are  the  most  permanent,  pros- 
perous, progressive  farmers  in  the 
whole  world. 

 ACJ  

What  is  the    Probably  the  ques- 
tion that  one  farmer 
Market  asks   another  more 

often  than  any 
Going  to  Do?  other,  or  the  one  he 
asks  his  manager  is,  "What  is  the 
market  going  to  do?"  Because  we 
have  that  class  of  permanent,  pros- 
perous, progressive  farmers,  as  read- 
ers, we  have  gradually  built  up  at 
considerable  cost  an  information  ser- 
vice that  we  believe  will  be  of  value 
to  you.  We  are  going  to  give  you, 
in  the  simplest  language  that  we  can, 
the  big  market  factors  as  we  see 
them.  We  may  possibly  give  you  our 
opinions  on  the  trend  of  prices  for 
the  future,  but  we, want  it  understood 
that  it  is  our  opinion,  and  we  do  not 
control  business. 

You  are  not  as  interested  in  what 
the  market  has  done  as  in  what  it  is 
going  to  do.  To  give  you  the  very 
best  information  possible  in  these  32 
pages,  we  read  literally  thousands  of 
pages  of  statistics  each  month.  We 
have  such  statistical  service  as  Roger 
Babsons,  the  Harvard  University 
Committee  on  Economics,  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture,  the 


Federal  Reserve  Board,  leading  farm- 
ers, bankers,  elevators,  managers, 
county  agents,  as  well  as  our  own  ex- 
perts who  are  continually  studying 
grain,  livestock,  and  coal  conditions. 
We  also  have  our  own  correspondent 
at  Washington  who  has  been  wonder- 
fully right  in  his  forecasts  of  Con- 
gressional action. 


their  purchases  stop.  How  are  they 
coming,  after  the  war? 

 ACJ  


A  Word 
Picture  of 
England 


-ACJ- 


the 

American 
Farmer 


Before  being  able  to 
Europe  and  grasp  the  trend  of 
prices,  we  must  stop 
to  consider  Europe 
and  remember  that 
we  raise  grain  and 
livestock  to  sell,  so 
the  prices  depends 
considerable  upon  the  ability  of  the 
buyer  to  pay.  It  is  the  purchases  of  the 
European  countries  of  our  surplus 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  lard  and  meats,  as 
well  as  cotton  and  many  other  sup- 
plies that  enables  farmers  in  the 
Grain  Belt  to  raise  all  they  can  and 
still  find  some  one  who  wants  to  buy 
it.    When  they  run  short  of  money, 


About  the  best  word 
picture  of  England 
that  we  have  seen  is 
a  statement  by  Vis- 
count St.  Davids 
that  we  clipped  out 
of  an  Argentine,  South  America 
paper.   He  says: 

"You  may  ask  me  how  things  look 
in  England.  My  answer  is  that  I 
think  we  are  at  least  beginning  to 
turn  the  corner.  Even  when  the  war 
had  ended  nobody  fully  realized  the 
blow  the  country  had  received.  It 
was  not  only  the  vast  sums  of  money 
that  had  been  wasted  and  that  the 
best  of  our  young  life  was  lost  but 
that  the  men  who  had  been  so  many 
years  in  the  army  had,  very  many  of 
them,  lost  the  habit  of  regular  and 
continuous  work.  They  expected 
easier  conditions  than  those  they  had 
before  the  war,  while  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  conditions  they  had  to  face 
were  more  difficult.   The  whole  condi- 


Big  Biz  has  worn  new  and  well  cared  for  shoes  for  many 
years  while  the  farmer  has  gone  barefoot.  Now  with  the 
winter  of  agricultural  depression,  the  farmer  sees  the  need 
of  a  plain  pair  of  work  shoes  that  will  protect  him  and 
let  him  work  to  the  best  advantage.  Such  a  need  astonishes 
Big  Biz,  and  he  objects  to  such  class  help. 
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tions  of  labour  and  the  remuneration 
of  labour  have  to  be  revised.  This 
has  led  to  many  strikes.  Now  how- 
ever, the  conditions  as  they  are,  be- 
gin to  be  better  understood  by  our 
people  as  a  whole  and  the  signs  to- 
day are  that  things  are  settling  down. 


A  growing  market  directed  and  man- 
aged by  a  fine  lot  of  men  at  Verona, 
111.   A  sign  painter  could  improve  this 


There  is,  no  doubt,  much  trouble  still 
ahead  of  us  but  I  hope  the  worst  of  it 
is  over." 

But  the  banking  reports  show  that 
England  and  France  are  slowly  im- 
proving their  conditions. 

 acj  


Conditions  in  Ger- 
Germany  many,  however;  are 
m,       u  different.    Just  im- 

May  Have     agine  a  quarter  in 

Panic  *n's    country  being 

worth  only  a  penny 
and  you  have  a  very  close  idea  of 
Germany's  condition.  Recently  the 
Germany  people  were  reported  to 
have  made  a  rush  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change to  change  their  money  into 
stocks  of  manufacturing  concerns. 
The  rush  was  so  great  that  the  Ex- 
change was  forced  to  close  up  for 
a  week  so  it  could  get  caught  up  with 
the  business.  It  is  regarded  as  very 
probable  that  Germany  will  have  a 
great  financial  panic,  and  terrible  in- 
ternal trouble  shortly.  In  normal 
times  they  have  a  note  circulation  of 
1,958  million  marks,  with  a  reserve  of 
1,060  million  gold  marks.  Today, 
however,  they  have  a  note  circulation 
of  over  80,000  million  marks,  with  only 
about  1,091  million  marks  gold  re- 
serve. It  will  easily  be  seen  that  this 
cannot  keep  up,  and  as  they  are  is- 
suing new  notes  at  the  rate  of  about 
3,000  million  a  month  with  nothing 
to  back  them  up,  you  can  see  that  the 
German  Government  is  about  at  the 
end  of  its  rope.  What  will  happen 
then  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  France  and  England  may 
occupy  German  industrial  and  mining 
property  to  get  the  indemnity. 

Anyhow,  that  situation  will  be  a 
factor,  as  France  gets  52  per  cent  of 


the  war  indemnity  and  Britain  22  per 
cent  and  these  countries  are  depend- 
ing much  on  the  payment  of  the  repar- 
ations. And  Germany  needed  40,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

 ACJ  


Under  these  prevail- 
Rapid  Grain  ing  conditions  of 
p  .  world's  finance  and 

'  other  factors,  it  is 

Fluctuations  not  surprising  that 

the  price  of  wheat  in 
Probable         the    United  States 

Until  Late      has+  »>*  "danced 
materially,  regard- 

Winter  less  of  the  statisti- 

cal showing  which 
indicates  that  at  the  present  time 
around  85  per  cent  of  the  theoretical 
amount  this  country  has  for  export 
has  either  been  shipped  or  sold  abroad. 
There  has  been  considerable  talk  in 
grain  centers  lately  that  we  have  ex- 
ported or  sold  for  export  about  all 
safe  to  sell,  and  an  advance  has  been 
expected.  But  as  is  usual  under  such 
circumstances,  the  watched  pot  has 
been  slow  in  coming  to  a  boil,  and  it 
will  probably  be  after  the  first  of  the 
year  before  conditions  change  materi- 
ally. In  the  meantime,  very  rapid 
fluctuations  in  prices  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. 


-ACJ- 


World 
Finances 


The  financial  situa- 
tion is  a  factor  not 
only  in  wheat  but 
in  the  prospective 
Affect  Corn  demand  for  corn  and 
oats  as  well.  The 
severe  drought  and  heat  in  Europe 
affected  hay,  feeding  grains  and  po- 
tatoes to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
bread  grains,  with  the  result  that 
economies  must  be  practised  or  else 
heavy  imports  will  be  necessary. 


-ACJ- 


World 
Wheat 
Situation 


The  International 
Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture's report  on  the 
French  wheat  crop 
gave  a  total  of  359,- 
000,000  bu.  This  is 
about  the  largest  crop  ever  known, 
and  is  actually  sufficient  to  provide  an 
exportable  surplus  of  28,000,000  bu. 
after  making  allowance  for  the 
amounts  of  foreign  wheat  still  on 
hand.  There  will  be  no  exports,  how- 
ever. The  1909-13  crop  average  was 
325,000,000  bu.,  or  about  equal  to  ac- 
tual needs.  Italy,  with  a  yield  of 
around  188,000,000  bu.,  is  5,000,000 
bu.  above  the  five-year  average  and 
needs  to  import  only  a  moderate 
amount.  Hungary  raised  44,000,000 
bu.,  or  8,000,000  bu.  less  than  the  pre- 
war average,  while  Belgium,  with  a 
crop  of  8,000,000  bu.,  is  7,000,000  bu. 
short  of  an  average.  The  Manchu- 
rian  crop,  according  to  European  au- 
thorities, is  a  very  good  one  and  a 
liberal  exportable  surplus  is  expected. 


Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  Japan 
and  China  have  been  forced  to  buy 
American  wheat  at  the  Pacific  coast 
and  Manchuria  has  been  buying  flour 
from  us.  The  actual  facts  look  some- 
what different  from  the  claim  of  for- 
eigners who  are  apparently  trying  to 
depress  values.  It  is  still  somewhat 
early  to  secure  definite  information  as 
to  the  actual  crops  of  Europe,  and 
the  only  way  accurate  data  will  ever 
be  secured  will  be  at  the  end  of  the 
season  when  the  imports  can  be 
checked  up.  The  Argentine  Govern- 
ment has  revised  its  estimate  on  the 
crop  to  169,000,000  bu.,  or  18,000,000 
bu.  less  than  the  preliminary  returns 
issued  some  six  months  ago.  Why 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  mis- 
lead the  world  remains  unknown,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  efforts 
to  secure  a  loan  in  the  United  States 
have  not  been  successful.  Russia  has 
taken  a  little  Pacific  coast  wheat  of 
late,  mainly  through  London  houses. 


-ACJ- 


The  corn  crop  is 
Probably  practically  made, 
j  and  dry  and  cooler 

Largest  weather  is  needed  in 

Corn  Crop    °rder  to  p*™"*  * 
r      drying    out.  Some 

on  Record  damage  was  done  in 
parts  of  the  central 
west  as  the  result  of  excessive  mois- 
ture, but  a  few  days  of  sunshine  are 
expected  to  result  in  a  lessening  of 
the  complaints.  Based  on  private  re- 
ports received  of  late,  the  conditional 
figures  as  of  October  1  are  likely  to 
show  an  improvement  over  the  85.1 
given  out  in  September,  and  if  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  Government  early 
next  month,  the  indicated  crop  will 
be  the  largest  on  record,  as  every 
point  advance  in  the  conditional  figure 
is  equal  to  around  37,000,000  bu.  in 
the  estimated  crop.  Thus  a  condition 
of  86.1  would  suggest  a  yield  of  3,232,- 
000,000  bu.  harvested  in  1920,  which 
was  the  largest  on  record.  The  pros- 
pect of  an  increased  estimate  has  be- 
come a  factor  in  the  market  and  has 
a  depressing  influence. 
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Farmers 
Must  Hold 
Corn 


Export  demand  for 
corn  is  hardly  a 
market  influence  in 
the  long  run,  as 
shown  by  its  action 
this  year.     In  ten 


months  the  United   States  exported 


All  is  serene  at  Serena,  111. 


92,000,000  bu.,  the  largest  since  1906, 
when  the  clearances  were  117,000,000 
bu.,  but  this  did  not  prevent  a  decline, 
although  it  did  bring  about  a  much 
needed  reduction  in  the  visible  sup- 
ply, which  still  remains  far  above 
the  average  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  Much  of  the  export  business 
of  late  has  been  dene  at  actual  cost. 
Industrial  demand  for  corn  has  im- 
proved and  one  of  the  leading  inter- 
ests has  increased  its  grind  20  per 
cent  to  a  total  of  85  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  its  daily  capacity.  A  bet- 
terment in  the  foreign  demand  was 
the  reason  given.  So  far  very  little 
new  corn  has  been  contracted  for.  If 
farmers  sell  their  new  corn  as  rap- 
idly as  they  have  the  new  wheat  and 
oats  crop,  it  will  be  rather  remark- 
able if  the  price  does  not  drop  to 
much  lower  figures  than  now  prevail- 
ing, as  speculation  is  at  a  low  ebb 
and  hedging  sales  would  not  be  read- 
ily absorbed.  Foreign  demand  the 
past  week  or  so  has  been  slow,  as 
Argentine  prices  have  declined  to  a 
point  where  they  are  now  lower  than 
American  grain  via  the  Gulf  or  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Canadian 
route  is  closed  now,  due  to  conges- 
tion at  Georgian  Bay  ports. 


-ACJ- 


s\  n*  i.  with  around  65,000,- 
Uats  Market  m  bu.  oats  in  the 

Waterlogged  ™Me>  the  mar+ket 

66  has  become  water- 
loged  by  the  heavy  weight  of  hedged 
grain  and  prices  have  been  holding 
within  narrow  limits.  Export  de- 
mand is  very  slow  in  developing. 


-ACJ- 


General 
Business 


Business  has  round- 
ed the  corner.  It  is 
on  the  swing  back 
up  the  hill.  Manu- 
facturing establishments  generally 
over  the  country  operated  at  only 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  capacity  in 
July,  1921,  that  they  did  during  1919 ; 
but  during  the  past  two  months  they 
have  slightly  increased  operations. 
The  drop  in  wholesale  prices  has  defi- 
nitely stopped,,  and  Bradstreet's  whole- 
sale index  has  gone  up  3  per  cent, 
while  their  food  index  has  also  taken 
a  turn  upward.  Our  own  business 
chart  also  shows  a  decided  upward 
turn.  In  addition,  pig  iron  produc- 
tion has  taken  a  slight  change  for 
the  better  and  we  predict  a  decided 
increase  in  coal  output  for  this  next 
month,  although  of  course  this  must 
be  discounted  by  the  increase  in  home 
consumption  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
tell  just  the  proportion  that  will  be 
devoted  to  industry.  All  of  this  in- 
dicates that  the  period  of  depression 
in  this  country  is  over  with  for  a 
while. 

Probably  the  biggest  factor  for  bet- 
ter business  is  the  lower  interest  rate 
being  charged.  Borrowing  for  specu- 
lative purposes,  however,  is  not  fa- 


vored, and  it  is  probable  that  cash 
prices  will  maintain  a  close  relation 
to  future  prices  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Grain  is  moving  in  tremendous  vol- 
ume, and  farmers  are  liquidating 
some  debts,  which  means  that  they 
will  be  in  position  to  purchase  more 
this  fall. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  general  condition  of  the 
world  is  far  from  sound.  Recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  war  will  be 
slow,  and  a  further  depression  will 
hit  this  country  and  prices  will  prob- 
ably return  to  around  pre-war  levels. 
But  for  the  winter  trade,  prices  will 
probably  eventually  rule  higher.  For 
the  immediate  present,  read  our  an- 
alysis of  the  wheat,  corn  and  oats 
conditions. 


Should 
Mend 


-ACJ- 


r\  »r  r>  For  the  immediate 
Do  Not  Buy  futUre,  we  rather 
expect  not  much 
higher  prices  on  ap- 


Heavily 


"W  ool  growers 
Wool  Prices  forced  to  manufac- 
ture clip,"says  a  bul- 
letin recently  issued 
by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  they  give  instances  of 
where  the  various  states  have  placed 
orders  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
wool  pool  into  blankets,  auto  robes, 
etc.  The  general  statement  would  be 
accepted  as  bearish  on  wool  prices, 
but  we  hold  other  views. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1913 
we  imported  50  per  cent  of  our  an- 
nual requirements,  and  that  we  have 
never  been  able  to  supply  all  our  own 
wool  needs.  The  war,  however,  came 
on,  and  every  farmer  in  the  world 
began  to  raise  sheep,  and  wool  prices 
shot  up  due  to  the  tremendous  quan- 
tity manufactured  into  war  supplies. 
Then  came  the  post-war  boom,  the 
shut-down  in  war  manufacturers  and 
gradually  a  huge  world  reserve  was 
built  up. 

Then  came  depression,  the  wool  peo- 


This  is  not  a  cottage,  but  the  new  elevator  office  at  Leonore,  111. 

market  is  deserving  of  a  good  office,  and  with  a  woman  to 
keep  it  in  order,  a  right  start  is  made 


A  good 


pies,  belting,  brick,  cement,  iron,  steel, 
and  nails,  and  lubricating  oil. 

The  apples  crop  is  forecasted  at  109 
million  bushels,  while  the  average 
crop  from  1915-19  was  183  million 
bushels,  but  canneries  have  greatly 
reduced  their  canning  operations,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  no 
great  price  advances  will  be  made  for 
the  immediate  future. 

On  brick,  cement,  iron  and  steel, 
the  building  season  is  nearly  over, 
and  great  price  readjustments  have 
been  made  in  labor.  This  should  be 
carried  through  to  the  manufacture 
and  handling,  with  a  resulting  lower- 
ing of  prices.  Besides,  factories  were 
builded  in  bunches  during  the  war, 
and  many  of  these  are  now  standing 
idle.  In  addition  the  farmer  uses  3/7 
of  the  iron  output,  and  we  cannot  see 
farmers  purchasing  a  great  amount 
of  new  machinery .  at  present  price 
levels.  A  big  cement  company  has 
just  announced  a  cut  of  20c  per  bar- 
rel, the  second  cut  this  year. 


pie  got  scared,  and  an  emergency 
tariff  was  put  on.  This  resulted  in 
tremendous  imports  before  it  became 
effective,  and  on  June  1st,  the  re- 
serve was  22  per  cent  higher  than 
during  pre-war  days,  and  stocks  «n 
the  hands  of  manufacturers  were  7 
per  cent  over  that  on  January  1st. 

Since  then,  however,  these  imports 
have  practically  stopped,  wool  con- 
sumption has  taken  a  big  swing  up- 
ward, and  present  fundamental  con- 
ditions are  bullish. 

Wool  got  hit  first  in  the  price  de- 
cline, and  it  is  recovering  first. 

 AC  J  . 

One  rather  interest- 
Flour  Prices  ing  thing  is  the  re- 
lation between  the  present  price  of 
flour  and  wheat.  Wheat  is  at  present 
about  20  per  cent  above  pre-war  lev- 
els, while  flour  is  60  per  cent  higher, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
millers  have  been  failing  right  and 
left.  It  looks  as  though  the  millers 
have  net  cut  down  their  costs  of  op- 
eration.   However,  we  are  bullish  on 
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wheat  prices  for  later  in  the  crop 
year,  and  advise  flour  purchases  at 
every  price  concession  you  can  secure. 

 -ACJ  

r>    ....  Fertilizer  has  had  a 

fertilizer      hard  row  to  hoe  No 

exports,  and  farmers  without  funds 
to  buy.  But  conditions  are  changing, 
and  it  is  about  time  to  buy  fertilizer. 
Agricultural  product  prices  should 
turn  and  the  price  of  fertilizer  will 
very  probably  turn  upward  with  an 
increased  demand.  While  we  do  not 
expect  a  great  increase  in  prices,  we 
expect  some  turn  upward  in  the  prices 
of  fertilizer,  blood  and  tankage,  ni- 
trates, ammoniates,  and  potash. 

 acj  

The  promise  of  jute 
harvest  is  for  the 
lowest  on  record. 
This  acreage  is  38 


Sacks  and 
Burlap 


the  same  period  in  any  year  since 
1909.  The  production  in  1913,  a  nor- 
mal year,  was  307,000,000  tons,  but 
the  production  in  1921  was  only  261,- 
000,000  tons.  The  only  thing  that 
can  possibly  bring  down  coal  prices 
is  a  big  reduction  in  railroad  rates, 
and  this  is  not  promised  for  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Business  conditions  are  becoming 
better  generally,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  general  revival  in  building 
operations  will  begin  next  spring. 
Europe  will  have  hail  more  months 
to  work  out  its  difficulties,  and  it 
looks  like  more  business  generally  in 
the  spring.  This  will  increase  spring 
purchases  of  coal.  In  addition,  the 
agreement  between  the  coal  miners 
and  the  operators  expires  on  March 
31,  1922,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 


The  Deshler,  O.,  Farmers  Store.    Classy?    Um,  Yum. 


per  cent  under  last  year  and  44  per 
cent  under  1913.  With  the  pending 
business  revival,  demand  should  in- 
crease with  the  fall  and  winter  trade. 
The  price  of  burlap  is  low. 

 acj  


Cotton 
Seed  Oil 


There  is  a  good  car- 
ry-over of  cotton, 
but  the  yield  this 
year  promises  only 
seven  million  bales,  while  the  pro- 
duction last  year  was  13.4  million, 
and  the  1915-19  average  was  11.5 
million.  As  a  result,  as  stated  in  the 
beginning,  cotton  has  jumped  from 
11.65c  on  March  1,  to  21.1c.  Eng- 
land is  buying  stocks  in  Liverpool 
that  they  rejected  last  spring.  Fun- 
damental conditions  on  cotton  are 
•strong,  and  this  should  also  increase 
the  price  of  cotton  seed  oil. 

 ACJ  

_  ci  Production  of  bitu- 
tSuy  Loal        minous  coal  to  Au- 


Now! 


gust  31,  1921,  is 
lower   than  during 


the  mine  operators  will  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  reduce  wages.  Pa- 
pers will  take  this  up  early  in  the 
year,  hysteria  may  result,  and  big 
orders  for  coal  be  placed  to  be  deliv- 
ered before  the  clash.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  believe  it  most  ad- 
visable to  lay  in  your  coal  supplies 
for  some  months  ahead. 

 ACJ  

Tame   hay  produc- 
™°y  tion  in  1921  is  79,- 

808,000  tons,  compared  to  91,193,000 
tons  in  1920.  Wild  hay,  1921  produc- 
tion, is  14,811,000  tons,  compared  to 
17,040,000  tons  in  1920,  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  that  for  all  hay  there 
is  a  reduction  of  14,614,000  tons.  The 
1915-19  average  of  tame  hay  was  85,- 
681,200  tons  and  wild  hay  was  17,618,- 
600  tons. 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  get 
a  reduction  in  railroad  rates  on  hay, 
and  our  advices  are  that  strong  evi- 


dence will  be  presented.  The  rail- 
roads show  an  increase  in  revenue, 
and  decided  reductions  on  some  com- 
modities have  been  made.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  reduction  will  be  made  on 
hay  rates. 

In  addition,  our  advices  from  the 
country  are  that  farmers  are  turning 
from  tractor  to  horse  cultivation, 
many  reports  coming  in  of  tractors 
standing  idle  while  farmers  operate 
with  horses.  This  should  increase 
the  consumption  of  hay.  In  addition, 
cotton  prices  have  taken  a  swing  up- 
ward, this  should  increase  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  great  Southeast  for 
hay. 

Altogether,  we  look  for  better  hay 

prices. 

 ACJ  

r,i  a     j    The  clover  seed  crop 

Clover  Seed  is  estimated  at  lf_ 

315,000  bushels,  a  reduction  from  the 
December    1st    forecast    of  445,000 

bushels. 

 ACJ  


w?  wr         The  number  of  stock 

Fewer  Hogs   hogs  in  the  United 

on  Farms  States  on  September 
1st  was  estimated  at 
55,917,000  compared  to  56,534,000  on 
the  same  date  last  year.  The  total 
marketed  at  twelve  important  mar- 
kets up  to  August  1  was  16,820,000, 
compared  to  17,807,000  last  year. 

 ACJ  

Farm  labor  has  tak- 
rarms  Labor  en  a  slump  in  price 
n  •        a  from  last  year.  The 

Prices  Away  average   paid  last 

Down  year  Was  $46.89  with 

board,  but  this  year 
the  average  is  estimated  at  $29.48. 
Without  board,  the  average  of  labor 
on  farms  this  year  is  receiving  $42.65, 
while  last  year  is  received  $64.95. 
This  is  about  the  only  thing  over 
which  the  farmer  has  direct  control 
by  which  he  may  reduce  his  opera- 
tions costs,  and  he  certainly  has  done 
his  share  in  demanding  lower  produc- 
tion cost. 

 acj  


Lumber 


Orders  have  been 
running  ahead  of 
cutting  in  the  Southern  Pine  fields, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, and  total  orders  from  the 
week  beginning  January  8th  to  that 
ending  September  3,  have  totaled 
2,528,373,763,  while  cutting  has 
amounted  to  only  2,456,573,688  feet. 

The  hardwood  trade  has  also  taken 
a  decided  upward  impetus,  the  boom 
in  home  building  being  responsible. 
Upper  grades  are  weekly  becoming 
scarcer,  and  an  increase  of  $6  has 
been  made  in  the  first  half  of  this 
month  in  high  grade  flooring,  ceiling, 
and  finish.  Lower  grades  remain 
dull,  due  to  the  effort  of  manufac- 
turers to  move  them. 

A  slight  increase  in  orders  has 
been  noted  in  Northern  Hemlock  and 
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hardwood,  orders  for  the  week  ending 
September  3  totaling  1,583,000,  while 
cutting  amounted  to  1,199,000  feet. 
But  the  total  orders  for  the  year  are 
only  a  little  more  than  49  million  feet, 
while  the  cutting  has  been  over  73 
millions. 

In  the  Pacific  coast  fields,  orders 
have  not  been  near  up  to  cutting  dur- 
ing the  three  weeks  reported  from 
August  20  to  September  3,  and  a 
drop  in  orders  resulted  in  most  fields. 

It  would  look  as  though  purchases 
might  be  made  to  advantage  in  Doug- 
las fir,  hardwood,  southern  pine  and 
shingles  on  all  concessions. 

 ACJ  

Anything  desirable 

Light  Prime  in  the  u%ht  fat  cat" 

tle  line  is  enjoying 
Cattle  Good,  ready    sale,  while 

Grassers        he^y  .fstf:  espe" 

cially  if  plain,  is  a 
Poor  hard  selling  propo- 

sition. A  two-sided 
market  of  this '  nature  is  a  seasonal 
affair.  There  is  only  a  thin  showing 
of  really  prime  cattle  arriving  and 
these  are  distinct  specialties  selling 
from  $10.00  up  to  $10.90  as  we  go  to 
press;  but  those  cattle  concern  few 
feeders,  the  great  mass  of  current 
offerings  being  either  grassers  or 
short-feds.  Liquidation  of  grassers 
has  exerted  the  usual  depressing  in- 
fluence on  bullocks  with  which  they 
compete,  steers  that  have  had  a  little 
corn  on  grass,  but  not  enough  to  lift 
the  carcasses  out  of  the  "gambler" 
class. 

 ACJ  

Chicago  has  been 
the  depository  of 
thousands  of  South- 
western grassers 
forwarded  from  Mis- 
souri River  markets 
in  quest  of  more  satisfactory  prices, 
and  such  cattle  have  been  a  bad  sell- 
ing proposition.  Grass  beef  gather- 
ing will  be  in  full  swing  during  Oc- 
tober, and  as  November  will  develop 
the  usual  fall  clean-up  over  a  vast 
area  where  winter  feeding  is  not  gen- 
erally practiced,  present  trading  con- 
ditions may  be  expected  to  continue 
for  several  weeks.  Thereafter  im- 
provement will  be  logical,  especially 
if  the  industrial  situation  improves 
and  beef  consumption  revives. 

 ACJ  

There   has   been  a 


Southwest 
Dumps  onto 
Chicago 


Trade 
Wants  Fat 
Yearlings 


great  deal  of  dissat- 
isfaction during  the 
past  six  months  over 
the  sales  of  fat, 
heavy  steers.  De- 
mand has  changed  completely.  In  the 
old  days  heavier  steers  were  the  high- 
est sellers.  Today  the  best  selling 
cattle  are  fat  yearlings,  with  the  next 
best  sellers  two-year-olds  weighing 
from  1,050  to  1,250  pounds.  Even  the 
Boston  market  is  calling  for  steers 
of  light  weight.    During  the  spring 


Heavy 


and  early  summer  months,  when  Eng- 
lish buyers  were  buying  around  10,- 
000  fat  cattle  per  month  for  export, 
they  wanted  steers  weighing  between 
1,200  and  1,300  pounds,  saying  their 
market  could  not  handle  the  extreme- 
ly heavy  fat  cattle  to  good  advantage. 

 ACJ  ■ 

Bulk  of  veal  calves 
are  selling  between 
$12.00    and  $13.00. 
Calves  Poor   Heavy    calves  are 

Property        poor  Pr°Perty-  To° 
many  Southwestern 

offerings  are  hurting  the  market,  and 
in  order  to  bring  $6.00,  heavy  calves 
must  show  a  preponderance  of  good 
beef  breeding. 

 ACJ  ■ 

Call  for  stock  cattle 

Feeding  nas  imprpved  mate- 

rially,  supply  at  Chi- 
L-attle  cago    being  insuffi- 

Should  Pay    cient  to  satisf y  coun- 
try buyers.  Stock- 


available  this  year  for  country  buy- 
ers to  select  from.  Trade  believes 
the  early  purchaser  will  be  the  most 
benefited  this  year,  and  advises  feed- 
ing light  stuff.  Fat,  light  cattle  are 
good  sellers  at  all  times,  while  the 
day  of  the  big  bullock  is  quickly  pass- 
ing. 

 ACJ  

Hog  prices  are  down 

Eastern  Hog  to  the  l™est  b™£ 

°    since  mid-June,  with 
Buyers  top   lots  selling 

n  around  $8.25.  De- 

Lfesert  sertion  of  Western 

Western  markets  by  Eastern 

killers  removed  a 
Markets  stout  prop  from  un- 

der trade,  leaving 
the  market  in  local  hands.  Eastern 
markets  are  getting  a  run  of  spring 
farrowed  hogs,  and  until  that  supply 
runs  out,  the  market  will  be  an  un- 
even affair. 

 ACJ  


ers  are  selling  anywhere  from  $5.00 
to  $6.00  and  feeders  $5.50  to  $7.00  per 
cwt.  These  prices  are  $3.00  to  $4.00 
per  cwt.  lower  than  a  year  ago  and 
look  safe  from  an  investment  stand- 
point. That  they  are  below  cost  of 
production  will  not  be  disputed,  and 
when  that  condition  exists  in  the  case 
of  any  basic  commodity,  investment  is 
judicious.  As  to  what  the  future  of 
the  cattle  market  may  be,  opinion  dif- 
fers, but  consensus  is  that  when  liqui- 
dation of  pasture  stuff,  now  in  full 
swing,  subsides,  substantial  recovery 
will  be  inevitable.  Buyers  of  stock 
cattle  at  this  season,  when  the  run 
of  Westerns  is  at  flood  tide,  have  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  the  matter  of  se- 
lection; also  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
able  to  graze  down  cost,  thus  utiliz- 
ing feed  that  would  otherwise  become 
waste  a  few  weeks  hence.  By  graz- 
ing down  initial  cost  about  $1.00  per 
cwt.,  further  possible  depreciation  in 
market  values  may  be  anticipated 
and  nullified. 

A  big  shortage  of  Western  range 
cattle  this  season  and  the  shutoff  of 
Canadians  means  that  many  thou- 
sands of  thrifty  feeders  will  not  be 


This  summer  run  of 

Believe  sows  contmues> 

but  may  be  expected 
Packing  to  taper  off  at  any 

/-»     j  moment.  Recently 

Grades  on     the   proportion  of 

Bottom  immature  young 

hogs  has  increased, 
indicating  that  one  element  of  pro- 
ducers is  anticipating  a  decline  in  un- 
derweights. It  is  probable  that  the 
country  will  go  into  the  feeding  sea- 
son with  practically  the  same  crop  of 
shoats  as  year  ago,  and  that  after 
fall  liquidation  has  run  its  course, 
a  period  of  orderly  marketing  will 
ensue.  The  last  break  put  average 
cost  down  to  $7.30,  and  generated  an 
opinion  that  packing  grades  have 
struck  bottom. 

 ACJ  

ooz  r  a         The  large  run  of 

440  L.O.  nog  iight  hogs  getting  in 

Favored  ^as    caused  buyers 

to  favor  more 
strongly  offerings  weighing  around 
225  pounds,  and  this  class  is  now 
selling  at  the  top.  The  breach  be- 
tween packing  sows  and  prime  ship- 
ping hogs,  however,  is  still  quite  wide, 
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a  gap  of  $1.50  to  $1.75  separating  the 
two  grades.  This  wide  margin  makes 
top  hogs  out  of  line  with  heavy 
grades,  and  it  is  a  certainty  that  a 
readjustment  period  is  not  far  away. 

 AC  J  

Lard  stocks  are  be- 
Lard  Stocks  ing  rapidly  whittled 
Low  down,  but  a  not  il- 

logical opinion  ex- 
ists in  trade  circles  that  production 
of  that  commodity  will  be  on  a  gen- 
erous scale,  as  corn  is  cheap  and  there 
will  be  inducement  to  convert  it  into 
fat  hogs.  Export  demand  continues 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  is  expected 
to  be  of  large  volume  right  along. 

Talk  of  six  cent  hogs  during  the 
winter  packing  season  is  still  going 
the  rounds,  and  few  are  disposed  to 
argue  over  the  matter. 


from  now  on.  The  West  has  not  the 
large  flocks  so  common-  years  ago,  and 
farm  flocks  were  liquidated  during  the 
boom  of  1919  and  1920.  The  move- 
ment of  feeder  lambs  countryward 
is  close  to  50  per  cent  less  than  a 
year  ago,  so  in  all  the  future  is  not 
without  a  silver  lining. 

Feeder  lamb  prices  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  downward  course  charted 
by  fat  lambs.  Supply  of  thin  stock 
has  been  of  fairly  liberal  volume  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks,  but  demand 
has  been  of  sufficient  proportions  to 
take  over  offerings.  Killers,  at  times, 
were  disposed  to  dip  into  the  run  of 
thin  lambs,  claiming  this  stock  was 
a  better  paying  proposition  than  a 
great  many  low  quality  natives. 
Feeder  buyers,  however,  could  not  be 


The  Illinois  Farmers  Co-operative  Association  Store,  Sauneman,  111.    The  word 
"co-operative"  is  becoming  more  and  more  attractive. 


Expect 


A  gain  of  $1.00  to 
$1.50    in    fat  lamb 
values  in  the  course 
Stable  Sheep  of  two  weeks  put 

and  Lamb     selling  trade  in  a 

happy  frame  of  mind 
Market  and  established  best 

lambs  on  .  a  $10.00 
basis.  The  selling  trade  was  satisfied 
that  offerings  had  touched  low  for 
the  season,  but  evidently  had  not  reck- 
oned with  a  large  run  of  natives. 
With  lambs  on  a  $10.00  basis,  native 
sheepmen  were  disposed  to  liquidate 
their  stock  and  the  result  was  a  sharp 
break  in  values,  lambs  dropping  back 
to  where  they  were  late  in  August, 
with  best  natives  selling  largely  at 
$8.50.  The  influx  of  natives  had  a 
depressing  influence  upon  fat  range 
offerings  and  these  also  flopped  back 
to  quotations  in  force  last  month-end, 
top  grades  selling  up  to  $7.25. 

Sellers  are  of  the  opinion  that  big 
runs  are  over  for  the  season  and  that 
a  fairly  stable  market  should  prevail 


induced  to  compete  with  killers  for 
thin  lambs,  as  they  apparently  have 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  safety  point 
at  which  investment  can  be  made. 
At  the  present  time  best  feeding 
lambs  are  selling  up  to  $7.25. 

Not  enough  range  ewes  are  arriv- 
ing at  trading  centers  to  supply  de- 
mand. The  disastrous  seasons  of 
1919  and  1920  caused  liquidation  of 
many  thrifty  flocks  of  ewes,  and  with 
prospects  of  a  better  future,  ranch- 
ers are  holding  good  young  ewes  to 
restock  depleted  herds.  Best  yearling 
ewes  are  quoted  at  $7.00,  with  none 
to  be  had. 

 acj  

Recently  the  Argen- 
Argentine  tine  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  ex- 
changed telegrams 
Meat  Prices  with  the  British  of- 
ficials, the  Argen- 
tines being  under  the  impression  that 
their  meat  was  taxed,  this  being  the 
cause  of  low  prices  to  the  producers. 
This  contention  was  denied  by  the 


Kicks  on 


British,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
declaring  that  he  thought  the  fall  in 
prices  was  due  partly  to  the  increased 
imports  and  to  large  accumulated 
stocks  and  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  when  the  situation  became  nor- 
mal again,  prices  would  revert  to 
their  former  levels.  He  also  stated 
that  British  cattle  farmers  were  sim- 
ilarly affected. 

It  would  look  as  though  the  Ameri- 
can farmer's  condition  is  that  of  the 
world  farmer. 

 ACJ  


A  Real  Essential 

First  Co.-ed. — Have  you  read  Kant  ? 
Second   Ditto — No,  but  I've  read 
"Don't"  for  girls. 

— Michigan  Daily. 
 ACJ  . 

Barney — "That  Prof,  made  quite  a 
long  speech  in  chapel  the  other  morn- 
ing." . 

Fish:  "What  was  he  talking  about." 

Barney — "He  didn't  say." 

— Northwestern  Chronicle. 
 ACJ —  

"I  got  the  news  in  a  roundabout 
way." 

"How?" 

"From  a  circular  letter." 

^   ACJ  

The  Night  Before 
Corduroy — Get  me  up  at  10  tomor- 
row sure. 

Rhinie — By  persuasion  or  physical 
force  ? 

Corduroy — Oh,  persuasion  will  do,  I 
guess — I  may  not  want  to  get  up. 

— Crimson  Bull. 

 ACJ  

"The  doctor  says  that  I  have  camel's 
feet." 

"How's  that?" 

"They've  gone  a  long  time  without 

water." 

— College  Coyote. 

 ACJ  

Floorwalker — "Looking  for  some- 
thing, madame?" 

Fat  Lady— "Husband." 
F.  W. — "First  aisle  to  your  left — 
male  order  department." 

—Chaparral. 
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Two  ancient  coins  were  found 
clasped  in  the  hands  of  a  skeleton  un- 
earthed during  excavations  in  London. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
first  Scotsman  to  visit  the  metropolis. 
— The  Passing  Show  (London). 
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"Madam,"  said  a  man  standing  in 
the  street  car,  "why  do  you  persist 
in  punching  me  with  your  umbrella?" 

"I  want  to  make  you  look  around 
so  that  I  can  thank  you  for  giving 
me  your  seat.  Now,  sir,  don't  go  off 
and  say  that  women  haven't  any  man- 
ners." 

Boston  Transcript. 
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Customer:  Ah!  That  was  a  nice 
tender  steak! 

Waiter:  Confound  it!  I  must  have 
given  you  the  manager's! 

 ACJ  

The  comedian  was  bantering  the 
young  actor. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  the  latter,  with 
great  self-sajtisfaction.  "So  far  the 
profession  has  brought  me  bread  and 
butter." 

"And  eggs,  Arthur — and  eggs!"  said 
the  comedian. 

— Tit  Bits  (London) 
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That  Trip  Made  Me  Ten  Dollars,  But 

A  Love  Story  of  Business  in  a  Farmers  Elevator 

By  I.  J.  Mathews 


CASHIER  FRANK  EDWARD 
scowled  as  he  pulled  a  bundle 
of  sight  drafts  out  of  the  long 
envelope  the  last  mail  had  brought 
from  their  correspondent  bank  in 
Chicago.  He  leafed  through  them 
and  as  he  neared  '  the  bottom  of 
the  pile,  he  ejaculated,  "What  in  the 
name  of  Mai  Kelly?  I  believe  there 
are  at  least  ten  in  here  on  the  co-op 
elevator.  I  certainly  hope  they  aren't 
getting  involved  like  that.  I  bought 
some  stock;  I  loaned  them  some 
money,  and  I've  stood  up  for  them  all 
the  while  against  great  odds,"  he  was 
thinking. 

Then  as  he  sorted  them  out  into 
piles,  he  summarized  with  the  bottom 
one.  "Yes,  there  are  eleven  of  them 
and  the  sum  totals  at  least  $5,000. 
I  guess  it's  my  next  move,  he  thought 
as  he  hurried  toward  the  president's 
office  with  the  papers  in  his  hand. 
"If  I  lose  what  I've  got  in  this  propo- 
sition I'll  not  be  able  to  buy  the  ring, 
even  if  the  old  man  consents,  to  say 
nothing  of  buying  beds,  furniture, 
ranges,  kitchen  cabinets  and  the  like." 

Nor  was  his  concern  abated  in  any 
large  measure  by  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Leonard  was  not  at  his  desk. 
A  paper  protruding  from  beneath  the 
roll  top,  apparently  placed  there  the 
evening  before,  informed  him  that 
the  president  had  suddenly  been  called 
away  on  business  and  might  not  re- 
turn for  a  week.  But  something  had 
to  be   done   and  that  quickly.  He 


could  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  the 
business  go  to  pieces.  His  own  money 
in  it  wouldn't  let  him  do  that;  then 
too,  he  had  taken  the  responsibility 
for  loaning  the  "co-op"  some  of  the 
banks'  money  as  well.  Besides  that, 
no  self  respecting  bank  would  allow  a 
community  enterprise  like  an  eleva- 
tor to  go  by  the  board.  New  thoughts 
were  pounding  his  brain  like  a  trip 
hammer,  but  suggestions  pointing  a 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  were  not  so 
rapidly  presenting  themselves. 

Somehow,  out  of  the  yards  and 
yards  of  idle  conversation  he  had 
heard  in  the  lobby  of  the  bank,  one 
statement  seemed  to  have  left  an  un- 
usual impression.  "That  trip  made 
me  ten  dollars."  Sure  enough,  that 
was  the  way  it  had  started  and 
rapidly  the  details  of  the  story  Henry 
Welch  had  told  to  the  interested  lit- 
tle group  of  listeners  gathered  about 
him  came  back  to  Edwards. 

Miriam  Welch  had  promised,  but 
the  father  was  obstinate.  He  wanted 
his  daughter  to  marry  a  business 
man,  not  a  mere  clerk.  ■  How  to  over- 


two  tons  of  tankage.  Perhaps  Welch's 
story  stuck  in  mind,  also,  from  the 
fact  that  one  night  the  Welch  Aire- 
dale had  taken  a  slight  memento  out 
of  Edwards  as  he  hurriedly  climbed 
over  the  fence,  for  Edwards  always 
had  a  deep  seated  notion  that  Henry 
Welch  had  got  the  dog  off  to  a  good 
start  even  though  he  did  not  figure  in 
the  scenery  at  the  time. 

"Get  the  co-op.  elevator  on  the 
phone,"  he  called  back  to  the  book- 
keeper, "and  tell  the  manager  to  drop 
in  this  afternoon." 

Half  an  hour  later,  Cal  Griffith,  the 
elevator  manager  stepped  through  the 
front   door.     The   cashier  motioned 


come  the  parental  objection  was  one 
problem.  Perhaps  this  more  than 
passing  interest  in  his  prospective 
father-in-law  had  made  Frank  listen 
to  Henry  Welch's  story  of  how  he 
made  ten  dollars  on  a  certain  day 
by  driving  down  to  Clay  Center  for 


him  into  the  private  office  usually  oc- 
cupied by  the  president. 

When  Edwards  came  into  the  of- 
fice and  closed  the  door  a  moment 
later,  Griffith  did  not  wait  for  him 
to  ask  questions.  "I  know  what  you're 
after,  Frank.  You  want  to  know 
about  those  sight  drafts  that  showed 
up  this  morning.  The  firms  advised 
me  by  mail  that  they  were  sending 
them  to  you. 

"But  those  drafts  aren't  the  worst 
of  it,"  he  continued.  "What  I  hate 
more  than  anything  else,  is  the  fact 
that  those  fellows  down  at  Clay  Cen- 
ter are  taking  the  trade  away  from 
us  by  cutting  the  price  on  one  or  two 
things  and  making  it  up  on  a  lot  of 
others.  There  are  just  two  or  three 
fellows  that  they  are  holding  the  bait 
out  to,  but  those  two  or  three  men 
are  ones  who  have  a  big  following  in 
this  community  and  they  are  surely 
playing  havoc  with  the  trade.  Would 
you  think  a  man  could  be  so  small 
as  to  do  that — and  to  think  one  of 
them  could  be  a  director?  If  those 
three  fellows  could  only  be  shown  the 
error  of  their  ways!  As  a  business 
man,  you  can  surely  suggest  some- 
thing. We  can  make  money  if  there's 
any  business." 
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"Who's  the  big  smoke  in  all  this 
trade  cutting?"  Edwards  querried. 

"Hank  Welch  is  the  biggest  noise 
about  telling  the  others  how  much 
better  he  can  do  at  Clay  Center." 
Lowering  his  voice  a  little,  he  con- 
tinued, "And  don't  you  know,  the  old 
carmudgeon  is  a  director  in  our  ele- 
vator and  when  he  comes  to  the  meet- 
ings, he's  as  doqile  as  a  ten  year  old 
ewe.  That's  the  trouble  with  him; 
if  he'd  stand  right  up  and  talk  back 
it  would  give  the  rest  of  us  a  chance 
to  argue  him  down  and  out  of  this 
position  but  it's  the  fellow  who  says 
nothing  on  the  inside  and  talks  lots 
on  the  outside  that  really  does  the 
damage.  The  other  two  baits  can  be 
handled,  I  think,  if  Welch  can  be 
made  to  see  that  he  is  really  cutting 
off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face  by  en- 
couraging something  that  will  even- 
tually break  up  the  business.  If  he 
saves  ten  dollars  and  loses  his  $500 
worth  of  stock,  how  much  will  he 
be  making?" 

When  Welch  was  first  mentioned, 
Edwards  indulged  in  a  savage  grin. 
"Some  complication,"  he  thought  la- 
ter. "I  believe  I  could  have  handled 
any  other  man  in  the  community. 
But  him,  — n — no."  Then  as  he  re- 
membered the  Airedale,  he  pursed  his 
lips  with  the  mental  resolution  that 
he  could  and  would  change  Hank 
Welch's  idea.  Perhaps  if  he  could 
effect  this,  the  parental  displeasure  to 
the  proposed  marriage  would  be  dis- 
pelled. 

That  evening,  Frank  Edwards 
jumped  into  his  machine  and  sped  to- 
ward the  Welch  home,  Maplelawn. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  which  had 
surrounded  hs  past  relations  with 
Mr.  Welch  made  it  hard  for  him  to 
come  to  a  matter  of  business. 

Welch  was  milking  a  cow  as  Frank 
strolled  out  into  the  barnyard.  Welch 
looked  up,  scowled  a  little,  then 
burned  up  the  younger  man  with  the 
cynical  remark,  "Well,  same  old  thing, 
eh?  But  I  haven't  changed  my  mind 
any  so  you  might  as  well  not  ask 
again." 

Frank  smiled  his  best.  "No,  Mr. 
Welch.  Something  different  this  time. 
Always  before  it's  been  something 
about  my  business  but  now  it's  some- 
thing about  yours." 

"Out  with  it,"  Welch  demanded  as 
sternly  as  possible  even  though  he 
felt  pleasanter  because  the  younger 
man  was  taking  an  interest  in  his  af- 
fairs. 

"The  elevator  manager  tells  me 
that  you  took  a  load  of  wheat  to 
Clay  Center  last  week  instead  of  tak- 
ing it  to  your  own  house.  And  that 
you  bought  tankage  with  the  pro- 
ceeds," Edwards  introduced. 

"He  sure  told  you  the  truth." 
Welch  shot  back  heatedly.   "And  why 


shouldn't  I?  Clay  Center  did  grade 
me  a  little  closer  on  that  wheat  but 
I  got  the  tankage  for  five  dollars  less 
a  ton.  My  advice  to  you,  young  man 
is  that  when  you  can  make  ten  dol- 
lars extra,  that's  the  thing  to  do.  A 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
bush." 

"But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
perhaps  the  Meadville  elevator  can- 
not sell  tankage  as  cheaply  as  Clay 
Center?  You  got  yours  off  the  car 
at  Center,  didn't  you?"  Welch  nod- 
ded. "This  isn't  a  hog  feeding  coun- 
try," Edwards  continued,  "and  our 
man  has  to  buy  in  smaller  lots  and 
must  store  it  and  handle  it  twice."  A 
little  pause.  "And  if  you  had  to  make 
the  extra  seven  miles  to  Clay  Center 
with  all  your  stuff,  wouldn't  that  ten 
dollars  in  your  pocket  make  this  one 
trip  look  pretty  slim?" 
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Rutland,  111.,  a  new  but  busy  company 
— too  busy  in  fact  to  get  a 
sign  painter 


Hank  Welch  was  obdurate.  He  saw 
the  point  but,  as  with  many  an  other 
obdurate  man,  he  would  not  admit 
that  he  had  made  any  mistake.  Ed- 
wards had  presented  an  idea  he  hadn't 
thought  of  before.  He  had  made  ten 
dollars  that  one  trip  but — if  other 
people  would  all  do  the  same  and  the 
Meadville  house  would  have  to  close, 
that  extra  fourteen  miles  on  every 
trip  to  market  would  certainly  make 
what  little  he  had  pocketed  look  like 
a  friendless  copper. 

Edwards  saw  that  he  wasn't  get- 
ting away  with  it  very  well  so  he  ex- 
cused himself,  called  at  the  house  a 
moment  for  a  hurried  consultation 
with  Miriam,  and  was  soon  on  his 
way  back  to  Meadville. 

In  his  room  that  night,  he  went 
into  the  case  in  detail.  With  his  four 
horse  team,  Welch  had  drawn  sixty- 
eight  bushels  of  wheat.  Griffith,  on  a 
trial  test,  put  it  into  the  No.  2  class 
drawing  $1.44,  but  the  man  at  Clay 
Center  said  it  wasn't  quite  good 
enough  for  No.  2,  so  he  took  it  as 
No.  3  for  $1.35.  But  nine  cents  on  a 
bushel  didn't  look  like  much  to  Henry 
Welch  because  he  hadn't  multiplied 
it  by  sixty-eight  ($6.12)  and  added 
in  the  extra  cost  of  hauling  at  one 
cent  per  bushel  per  mile  ($4.76).  Nor 
had  he  figured  in,  the  extra  cost  of 
hauling  the  tankage  back  over  that 
seven  miles  at  a  cent  a  mile  per  hun- 
dred—another $2.80.  The  fact  that 
he  had  saved  five  dollars  per  ton  on 


each  of  two  tons  of  tankage  obscured 
the  fact  that  it  had  cost  him  $13.68 
to  get  $10.  In  reality  it  had  cost  him 
$3.68  extra  to  haul  his  wheat  to  Clay 
Center  rather  than  unloading  it  in 
Meadville.  Edwards  carefully  card 
indexed  the  information  as  he  could 
not  tell  when  he  might  be  able  to 
use  it. 

When  he  got  down  to  the  bank  the 
next  morning,  a  note  on  the  counter 
directed  him  to  call  "Rural  706." 
This  done,  he  immediately  got  in 
touch  with  every  grocery  store  in 
town. 

He  had  just  finished  calling  the  last 
one  of  the  grocers  in  Meadville,  when 
Henry  Welch  drove  down  the  street 
with  a  load  of  potatoes.  Welch  went 
into  the  John  Krass  store  and 
inquired  how  many  potatoes  they 
wanted. 

"How  much  are  they,"  the  buyer 
asked. 

"Two  dollars  a  bushel,"  Welch  re- 
plied. "I  can't  raise  them  for  any 
less." 

"I  sure  am  sorry,"  said  Krass,  "but 
I  can't  use  any  today.  I  can  get 
get  them  over  at  Dawson  at  $1.50 
a  bushel  so  you  see  we  could  send  a 
truck  over  and  still  make  ten  dollars 
for  the  trip.  Of  course  they  raise 
lots  more  potatoes  over  there  so  they 
can  raise  them  for  less  on  the  bushel. 
Sorry,  but  we  can't  use  any  at  that 
price." 

Welch  tried  the  next  store,  the 
next,  and  so  on  but  it  was  the  same 
story  at  every  one.  They  could  all 
get  potatoes  much  cheaper  at  some 
nearby  town  where  folks  raised  more 
of  them  and  could  produce  them  for 
less.  When  he  had  heard  this  story 
for  the  seventh  time,  he  was  in  de- 
spair. His  accounts  showed  that  it 
had  cost  him  nearly  two  dollars  to 
raise  each  bushel  of  sorted  potatoes 
he  was  offering.  If  he  sold  for  less, 
he  would  have  to  take  a  loss  on  them 
and  if  he  didn't  sell  them  at  all,  he 
would  go  bankrupt  on  that  particular 
project.  In  either  case,  his  books  at 
the  end  of  the  year  would  make  a 
poor  showing  and  he  felt  that  his 
business  deserved  at  least  six  per  cent 
on  the  money  invested. 

Going  home  on  his  load  of  potatoes, 
he  was  revolving  the  experiences  of 
the  day  in  his  mind.  "That  seems 
funny,"  he  thought,  "that  they  could 
all  go  to  Dawson,  Tunkett  or  Elmdale 
and  make  ten  dollars  for  the  trip." 
Then  he  thought  about  going  seven 
miles  farther  to  Clay  Center  to  save 
ten  dollars.  Gradually  it  commenced 
to  dawn  on  him  that  his  going  to  Clay 
Center  was  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
grocers  turning  down  a  local  grower 
because  they  could  save  ten  dollars 
by  going  to  another  town.  A  thin 
smile  came  to  his  face  as  he  said  to 
himself:    "All  the  difference  is  be- 
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tween  tweedle-dee  and  tweedle-dum. 
When  grocers  turn  me  down,  I  fail; 
when  I  go  to  Clay  Center,  the  eleva- 
tor fails.  I  can't  raise  potatoes  as 
cheap  as  they  can  over  there — and — 
and — and — perhaps  the  elevator  can't 
handle  all  lines  as  cheap  as  some 
other  house  that  has  a  big  run  on 
that  line." 

Three  days  later  "Rural  706"  called 
Cashier  Frank  Edwards  at  the  Citi- 
zens bank.  "Father  has  just  started 
to  town  with  a  load  of  wheat,"  came 
a  feminine  voice.  "If  he  takes  the 
wheat  to  Mr.  Griffith,  come  out  to- 
night." 

About  eleven  o'clock,  Cal  Griffith 
called  the  bank.  "What  have  you 
been  doing  to  Welch?  He  just  left 
the  first  load  of  wheat  we've  had 
this  season  and  he  declares  that  from 
now  on,  he's  going  to  do  all  his  busi- 
ness here.  Here's  where  he  can  see 
his  money  work.  Whatever  you  did, 
we  are  all  much  obliged." 

Frank  Edwards  was  jubilant  that 
evening  as  he  turned  the  nose  of  the 
trusty  machine  towards  Maplelawn. 
Again  Welch  was  milking.  "Well, 
same  old  thing,  eh?"  he  querried  as 
Edwards  came  up,  but  this  time  the 
tone  was  different  and  the  scowl  was 
turned  to  a  smile. 

"Yes,  same  old  thing."  Edwards 
looked  inquisitive.   "How  about  it?" 

"Well,"  Welch  replied,  "I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  interest  you  took 
in  my  business  and  I  want  to  apolo- 
gize for  telling  Hester  to  'Eat  you  up.' 
You  have  my  consent  to  proceed  with 
your  case." 

It  was  not  many  evenings  before 
the  Welch  home  was  filled  with 
guests,  among  them  being  a  minister. 
It  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the 
happier,  Frank  because  he  had  finalb- 
won  two  cases  against  odds,  or  Hank 
because  he  was  again  a  community 
asset  rather  than  a  distinct  liability. 


-ACJ- 


The  fellow  who  received  a  letter 
from  the  government  telling  him  that 
his  body  had  arrived  from  France 
must  have  felt  very  much  relieved  to 
know  that  he  was  no  longer  lying 
dead  on  foreign  soil. 
(Seattle). 

— The  Aryera. 


Expensive  Luxury 

"You  ought  to  have  a  chauffeur. 
Can't  you  afford  one?" 

"I  might  afford  the  chauffeur,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Chuggins.  "But  I  couldn't 
afford  the  kind  of  a  car  he'd  want  to 
take  his  friends  out  riding  in." 


They  met  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 

But  they'll  never  meet  again. 
For  one  was  an  east-bound  heifer, 

And  the  other  a  west-bound  train. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

 ACJ  

Mary  had  a  little  lamb;  its  fleece  was 

white  as  snow. 
She  used  it  in  her  movie  scenes,  where 

Lambie  had  to  go. 
It  followed  her  to  Hollywood  and 

worked  in  all  her  scenes; 
But  meat  got  high,  and  so  the  lamb 

is  missing  from  the  screens. 

— Anon. 

 ACJ  

It  happened  in  front  of  the  old  vil- 
lage post  office.  An  old  farmer  was 
holding  his  team  while  an  automobile 
rushed  by. 

"Funny  how  horses  are  skeered  of 
them  things,"  said  a  loafer. 

"Wal,  I  dunno,"  said  the  old  farmer; 
"If  you  should  see  my  pants  a-coming 
down  the  street  with  nothing  in  them, 
what  would  you  do?" 


Build  and 
Recommend 
Vitrified 
Tile  Bins 


Preston-Lansing  Tile  Blocks  with  the  ship-lap 
joint  make  stronger,  tighter  walls.  The  "ship-lap" 
joint — the  same  principle  used  in  lumber — binds 
tile  against  tile,  and  with  the  twisted  steel  re-en- 
forcing ties  the  entire  structure  into  a  solid  unit. 
Special  flutings  in  the  air  chambers  keep  the 
cement  from  slipping  while  hardening,  and  form 
an  air-tight,  water-tight  joint. 

Build  and  recommend  grain  storage  bins  of 
viti-ified  tile  with  Preston-Lansing  "Ship-Lap" 
Blocks  for  permanence  and  protection.  Proof 
against  fire,  water,  moisture,  frost,  rats  and  ver- 
min.  First  cost  is  only  cost. 

Write  today  for  special  folder  and 
ask   about  our    engineering  service. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dept.  414  LANSING,  MICH. 

New  Brighton,  Pa.;  Brazil,  Ind.;  Uhrichsville,  O.; 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 


mi  sing 

Tile  Grain  Bins  Jf 
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So    many  promises 
have  been  made  and 
May  Work      not  kept  in  Congress 
s\   .   a      •     »    to  enact  a  compre- 
Uut  AgrtCUl-  hensive    system  of 

tural  Credit  rural  credits  legisla- 

tion  that  one  natur- 
al// ally  feels  a  certain 

doubt  about  the  real- 
-  ization  of  such  a 
law.  Nevertheless,  as  the  extra  session 
reopens,  following  the  month's  recess 
of  the  two  houses,  there  are  some 
signs  that  legislation  of  this  nature 
will  be  forthcoming.  The  definite  as- 
surance is  given  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  agricultural  groups  in  the 
Senate  and  House  that  a  law  will 
be  enacted.  What  is  likely  to  happen 
is  that  a  bill  will  get  well  under  way 
before  the  extra  session  is  concluded 
and  will  be  passed  early  in  the  reg- 
ular session  which  meets  the  first 
Monday  in  December. 

Such  a  law,  if  it  fulfills  expecta- 
tions, must  meet  the  demands  of  the 
farmers  for  a  system  of  credits  un- 
der which  they  can  obtain  loans  for 
periods  longer  than  is  now  allowed 
them  by  the  banks  of  the  federal  re- 
serve system  and  commercial  banks 
in  general.  It  must  be  intended  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  short- 
term  loans  of  the  ordinary  bank  and 
the  long-time  loans,  based  on  real 
estate  mortgages,  of  the  farm  loan 


In  addition  to  the 
study  of  the  ques- 
AgriCUltUral  tion    of  further 

Bloc  Pushing  "edit,  legislation  for 
the  farmers  which 
Credit  Laws  is  being  made  by  the 
individual  members 
Congress,  by  the 
banking  committees  and  others,  the 
joint  commission  of  agricultural  in- 
quiry, headed  by  Representative  Syd- 
ney Anderson  of  Minnesota,  is  still 
working  on  the  problem.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  there  has  been 
enough  study  and  investigation  to 
provide  the  information  necessary  to 
pass  several  laws.  What  is  needed 
now  is  a  vigorous  constructive  move- 
ment to  apply  the  information. 

The  agricultural  "bloc"  promises 
to  do  its  utmost  to  get  credits  legisla- 
tion enacted.  Moreover,  it  will  work 
for  the  bill  to  have  the  farmers  repre- 
sented on  the  reserve  board  and  for 
the  cooperative  marketing  bill.  If  the 
credits  bill,  the  cooperative  bill  and 
the  bill  looking  to  having  the  farmers 
represented  on  the  reserve  board 
could  be  passed  in  the  next  few 
months  it  would  be  an  accomplish- 
ment worth  while.  What  is  done  on 
this  program  will  depend  on  the  activ- 
ity of  the  agricultural  groups  in  the 
Senate  and  House. 


Puzzle:   Find  the  girl.    She  is  an  expert  at  the  scales  or  books,  and  she  carries 
the  refinement  of  a  good  home  right  into  her  office  life.  Incidentally, 
she  is  working  with  a  mighty  fine  company  at  Ransom,  111. 


system.  It  must  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  commodity  credit  for  the 
farmer  in  a  feasible  and  practical 
way  and  the  system  must  not  be  so 
entwined  with  red  tape  as  to  make 
it  useless  or  half  useless.  Unless 
the  law  provides  for  a  system  that 
functions  easily,  it  will  not  be  of 
much  real  value  to  the  farmers. 


-ACJ- 


Indications  just  now 
A^w..  point  to  the  creation 

New  Board    of  a  new  board  or 

TV  *  i  ■  •  commission  to  ad- 
lo  Admints-  minister    the  pro. 

tor  Credit  Posed  new  system  <>f 
ter  Korean       credit.     It  is  quite 

o    *  probable  that  exist- 

oystem  jng  government 

agencies  could  be 
utilized  without  any  new  board,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  combat  the  present 
tendency  of  the  government  to  organ- 
ize a  new  board  or  commission  at 
every  turn  of  the  road. 


Every  day  brings  to 
WnlJ  Street    light  fresh  evidence 

wan  street  that  some  of  the  big 

Fivhtt  business  interests,, 

r ignis  what  is  usually  de- 

Art*>;^iil*-nml  nominated  Wall 
Agricultural  gtreetj  are  getting 

D /_  _   •  more  and  more  hos- 

D IOC  in  ti]e  tQ  the  agricul. 

Congress       ^ral  "blo(v".  Crit|" 

°  cisms  are  being  ut- 

tered by  these  inter- 
ests, there  is  talk  of  crushing  the 
"bloc,"  and  threats  of  organizing 
counter  movement,  such  as  a  busi- 
ness "bloc'  Senator  Kenyon,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  agricultural 
"bloc"  has  declared  anew  the  pur- 
pose of  the  agricultural  senators 
to  go  ahead  and  devote  themselves 
to  securing  a  series  of  laws  which 
the  agricultural  industry  needs.  While 
there  are  signs  that  a*  few  members 
of  the  "bloc"  are  being  picked  off  by 
what  is  called  the  "social  lobby"  here 
and  are  losing  interest  in  agricul- 


tural legislation,  there  are  enough 
left  to  have  a  distinct  and  probably 
decisive  influence  on  lawmaking,  if 
they  continue  to  be  active.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  agricultural  interests 
will  not  be  properly  served  in  Wash- 
ington unless  they  are  active.  De- 
mand is  growing  from  farmers  and 
farm  organizations  that  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  do  some- 
thing more  than  talk  about  their  de- 
votion to  the  farmers'  interests  in 
campaign  years. 


-ACJ- 


May 


Report  of  the  tax  re- 

Knnnh  vision  bill  to  the 
JvnocK    Senate  from  the 

/i  .  r»  •  i  .  'finance  committee 
UUt  freight  and  consideration  of 
_  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 

Jax  ate  has  developed  a 

sharp  controversy. 
The  finance  committee  voted  to  re- 
peal the  excess  profits  tax  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1922,  to  cut  the  surtaxes  on 
big  incomes  down  so  that  the  highest 
is  32  per  cent  or  about  half  what  it 
is  in  the  old  law,  and  in  general  to 
fashion  a  bill  which  will  bear  by  no 
means  lightly  on  the  average  man. 
It  voted  to  keep  half  the  freight  tax 
on  for  another  year,  though  the  House 
voted  to  repeal  it  entirely.  Indica- 
tions are  the  freight  tax  will  be 
knocked  out  before  the  bill  is  finally 
enacted.  Opposition  to  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  strong  and  many  House  mem- 
bers say  they  will  insist  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  tax  before  voting  for 
the  conference  report. 


-ACJ- 


Taxes  3 
Times 
Prewar 
Level 


The  bill  as  reported 
will  raise  something 
over  $3,200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year 
1922.  This  is  a 
gigantic  sum  of 
money  as  one  real- 
izes when  he  thinks 
of  the  fact  that  be- 
fore the  war  the 
government  was  meeting  all  expenses 
on  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year,  and 
wasn't  stinting  itself  at  that. 

The  carrying  of  such  a  burden  of 
taxation  is  something  which  is  crip- 
pling to  the  country  and  its  industry. 
It  is  the  cause  of  growing  complaint. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  the  pending  tax 
bill  when  passed  will  be  found  to  be 
charged  with  political  dynamite  which 
will  blast  the  hopes  of  a  good  many 
congressmen  for  reelection.  There 
are  a  good  many  folks  in  Washington 
and  out  of  it  who  are  expressing  that 
opinion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
enormous  tax  burden  is  serving  to 
make  nearly  everyone  hope  and  pray 
for  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
forthcoming  conference  on  limitation 
of  armaments.  The  interest  in  this 
here  and  abroad  is  extreme.  It  will 
be  highly  unfortunate  if  something 
definite  does  not  come  out  of  it  in 
the_  shape  of  definite  agreements  to 
limit  and  cut  down  armaments  and 
thus  reduce  taxes. 


-ACJ- 


Furthermore,  there 
will  be  in  Congress 
the  coming  winter  a 
most  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  hold  down 
the  naval  and  army 
appropriations  t  o 
the  utmost  practic- 
able extent.  The 
half  billion  dollar 
naval  bill  which  was  urged  on  Con- 
gress last  session  by  the  Senate  lead- 


Hope  to 
Reduce 
Army  and 
Navy  Bills 
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ers  and  upheld  by  the  administration 
through  the  Navy  Department,  will 
hardjy  be  duplicated  next  winter.  It 
may  be  expected  Congress  will  be  very 
reluctant  to  make  extremely  large 
navy  and  army  allowances. 

Every  day  that  passes  makes  it 
more  and  more  clear  that  without 
large  cuts  in  expenditures  for  arma- 
ment the  country's  taxes  are  going 
to  remain  inordinately  high.  While 
some  savings  can  be  made  in  the  civil 
side  of  the  government,  they  will  not 
be  enough  to  be  much  of  a  relief  to 
the  men  and  women  who  pay  the 
taxes. 

 ACJ  

No  Symptoms 
"Who  is  the  mysterious  stranger?" 
"Some  kind  of  investigator." 
"Working  for  the  government?" 
"I  doubt  it.    He  keeps  pretty  busy." 

 ACJ  

Too  True 
I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs* 

Tho'  their  words  I  well  recall — 
I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs 
'Cause  I  can't  sing  at  all! 

 ACJ  

Rural  Note 
De  Style — That  was  an  excellent 
treatise    that    agricultural  student 
wrote  on  feed  corn. 

Gunbusta — He  cribbed  every  bit  of 

it. 

 ACJ  

Reason  Enough 
Susie — Papa,  what  makes  a  man  al- 
ways give  a  woman  a  diamond  en- 
gagement ring? 
Her  Father — The  Woman. 

— Edinburgh  Scotsman. 

 ACJ  

Ready  to  Join 
Minister — Would  you  care  to  join 
us  in  the  new  missionary  'movement  ? 

Miss  Ala  Mode — I'm  crazy  to  try  t. 
Is  it  anything  like  the  fox  trot? 

— Chaparral. 

Not  to  Be  Missed 

"Why  wouldn't  you  marry  a  widow- 
er, Madge?" 

"Why,,  my  dear  Ethel,  when  I 
marry  I  want  the  fun  of  taming  my 
man  myself." 

 ACJ  

How  to  Manage  a  Husband 
Said  a  cheerful  matron  of  much  ex- 
perience to  a  young  and  anxious  wife: 
"Don't  take  things  so  seriously;  don't 
try  to  be  a  'good'  wife;  don't  try  to 
reform  your  husband;  don't  bother 
about  setting  him  a  good  example! 
If  you  want  to  keep  his  affection  and 
really  do  him  good,  make  him  laugh. 
And  that  will  take  some  doing,  she 
added  thoughtfully. 

— -London  Post. 
 ACJ  

Helpful  Pa! 

He — Do  you  think  your  father 
would  be  willing  to  help  me  in  the 
future? 

She — Well,  I  heard  him  say  he  felt 
like  kicking  you  into  the  middle  of 
next  week. 

■  ACJ  

TOO  SLOW 

Young  Man — Please  come  out  in 
the  garden  with  me. 

Fair  Co-ed. — Oh,  no,  I  mustn't  go 
out  without  a  chaperone. 

Young  Man. — But  we  don't  need 
one. 

Fair  Co-ed. — Then  I  don't  want  to 
go. 

— St.  Augustine  Record. 


You'll  like  this 
convenience 

THE  quick,  easy,  safe,  and  econom- 
ical way  to  salt  your  stock — with 
Morton  Blocks. 

Quick  and  easy  because  you  merely 
need  drop  them  in  the  field  from  time 
to  time;  no  daily  feeding  by  hand;  no 
barrel  feeding. 

Safe  because  the  block  form  prevents 
stock  from  overeating  and  because  the 
salt  is  so  pure  and  fine  grained  it  will 
not  irritate  the  tenderest  tongues. 

Economical  because  you  waste  no  salt; 
Morton  Blocks  are  practically  immune 
to  weather  and  can't  be  trampled  under 
foot. 

Morton  Blocks  are  made  of  the  best  kiln- 
dried,  evaporated  salt.  They  do  not 
contain  crushed  or  ground  rock  salt,  which 
so  oftens  injures  the  tongues  of  stock. 

MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 

Morton  Block 

Salt 
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Minnesota 
rm  Buret 
t'ects,  to 
Contract 
With  Equity 
By 

U.  S.  G.  G. 


The  Minnesota 
Farm  Bureau  con- 
tends that  under 
the  contract  which 
Farm  Bureau  the  U.  s.  Grain 
_    .  Growers     and  the 

Objects,  to  American  Society  of 
Equity  propose 
signing  whereby  the 
terminal  facilities  of 
the  Equity  at  St. 
Paul  will  be  used  by 
members  of  the  U. 
S.  G.  G.,  the  farmers 
marketing  agency  is 
not  advanced  but 
that  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
would  "devote  its  force  to  drumming 
up  business  for  the  Equity  Exchange 
instead  of  marketing  the  farmers 
grain  on  a  national  scale,  through 
one  agency. 

"The  proposed  contract  permits  the 
Equity  Exchange  to  carry  on  its  own 
business  at  the  same  time  it  acts 
agent  for  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  market- 
ing agency  can  carry  on  its  own  busi- 
ness and  at  the  same  time  give  a  com- 
peting agency  efficient  service  and 
satisfactory  results,  when  their  inter- 
ests may  at  times  be  conflicting. 

"The  proposed  contract  further 
purports  to  give  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  an  option  to  purchase 
the  properties  of  the  Equity  Ex- 
change at  an  appraised  valuation 
after  August  1,  1923.  This  purported 
option  is  in  reality  no  option  at  all. 
It  would  be  null  and  void,  unless  a 
majority  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Equity  Exchange  voted  to  sell.  It 
is  further  provided  in  the  proposed 


contract  that  if  the  stockholders  of 
the  Equity  voted  to  sell,  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  not  only  must  pay  the 
actual  value  of  the  properties,  but 
in  addition  must  pay  an  allowance  'for 
development  costs  of  every  nature 
actually  expended  and  whether  paid 
out  of  capital,  earnings  or  surplus.' 

"The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  under 
the  proposed  contract  agrees  to  estab- 
lish no  other  sales  agency  in  the  en- 
tire Northwest,  unless  farmers  ob- 
ject to  having  their  grain  sold  under 
control  of  the  Equity  rather  than  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers.  If  any  grower 
or  elevator  objects  to  the  Equity  as 
exclusive  marketing  agency,  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Growers  is  obligated  to 
notify  the  Equity  within  20  days,  and 
then  to  allow  the  Equity  a  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  induce  such  shippers 
or  elevators  to  withdraw  their  objec- 
tions. The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  fur- 
ther contracts,  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  ability,  to  make  every  effort  to 
direct  the  shipment  and  marketing  of 
all  grain  produced  in  the  second  zone, 
through  the  Equity  Exchange.  The 
second  zone  includes  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 
 AC  J  — 

"The    Equity  Ex- 
change,' under  the 
proposed  contract, 
rjr  _  _  may    at    any  time 

nope  Tor       close  its  facilities  to 

the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Growers  is  forbidden,  by  the 
contract,  to  establish  any  other  sales 
agency  in  this  district.  The  Equity 
is  guaranteed  the  right  to  reserve  for 


Directors 
for 
Changes 


its  own  business  all  space  it  deems 
necessary,  and  in  the  event  that  the 
remaining  space  is  inadequate  to  care 
for  grain  shipped  to  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  by  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
west, the  Equity  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  supply  sufficient  space. 

"The  proposed  contract  would 
establish  at  the  expense  of  the  grain 
producer,  an  organization  to  provide 
more  business  for  the  Equity,  rather 
than  to  improve  marketing  conditions 
or  build  up  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  as  a  national  marketing  insti- 
tution in  which  all  farmers  could 
unite." 

The  directors  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
however,  expressed  hope  that  the  con- 
tract would  be  changed  and  as  they 
have  no  desire,  they  state,  to  dominate 
but  they  stand  ready  to  back  the  plan 
of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  as 
reported.  They  also  reported  com- 
plete confidence  in  Mr.  Gustafson  and 
stated  that  they  had  been  ready  for 
four  months  to  help  establish  the  U. 
S.  G.  G.  in  Minnesota,  but  before 
they  could  do  this  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  contract  with 
the  Equity  would  merit  the  support 
of  the  farmers  nor  warrant  their  in- 
vestment of  any  money  at  this  time. 


-ACJ- 


No  Split 


Differences  of  opin- 
ion between  officers 
of    the  Minnesota 
Over  Equity,  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration    and  other 
Says  C.  H.     organizations  in 
_      at    that  state  as  to  the 
Gustafson        advisability  of  nego- 
tiating the  proposed 


Lower  Prices  on  Farm 
Equipment 

"^^7"E  acknowledge  our  duty  of  contributing  to 
the   farmer's    prosperity    by   supplying  farm 
equipment  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Our  distributors  are  prepared  to  make  arrange- 
ment with  farmers  which  will  eliminate  waste  in  the 
cost  of  distribution.  The  saving  is  passed  on  to  the 
farmer.  This  means  a  reduced  price  on  farm  equip- 
ment, through  a  more  direct  route  from  factory  to  farm. 

Ask  the  Moline  Distributor -about  the 
plan,  or  write  us. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL. 
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cross-contract  between  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  and  the  Equity 
Co-operative  Exchange  of  St.  Paul, 
are  not  going  to  react  in  any  way  to 
retard  Grain  Grower  membership 
work  in  the  Northwest,  particularly 
in  Minnesota,  according  to  President 
C.  H.  Gustafson.  Mr.  Gustafson, 
who  was  in  St.  Paul  at  the  time  direc- 
tors of  the  Gopher  federation  were 
considering  the  contract,  as  well  as 
relations  with  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  returned  to  Chicago  con- 
fident that  organization  work  would 
be  under  way  in  a  short  time,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  farm  bureau  federa- 
tion had  issued  a  formal  statement 
in  which  objectionable  phases  of  the 
contract  were  pointed  out.  In  the 
same  statement,  the  Minnesota  fed- 
eration made  it  plain  that  they  were 
solidly  behind  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers' plan  for  a  national  co-operative 
grain  sales  agency. 

"I  was  present  at  a  conference  of 
more  than  65  county  directors  and 
state  officials  of  the  Minnesota  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  also  coun- 
selled at  length  with  President  J.  M. 
Anderson  of  the  Equity  Exchange, 
who  also  is  a  U.  S.  Grain  Grower 
director,  and  found  no  indication  of 
a  split,"  Mr.  Gustafson  said.  "It  is 
true  that  honest  differences  of  opinion 
existed  but  Mr.  Anderson  and  the 
farm  bureau  officials  stand  ready  to 
work  with  each  other  in  furthering 
the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  in  the  Northwest  states. 

"Before  I  left  St.  Paul  two  repre- 
sentatives were  appointed  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation — Thomas  E. 
Cashman,  of  Owatonna  and  J.  D. 
Pyle  of  Madison — to  work  with  our 
Minnesota  directors  in  furthering  or- 
ganization work.  President  Anderson 
always  has  maintained  that  our  con- 
tract with  the  Equity  Co-operative 
Exchange  would  be  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  than  to  his  organization  and 
hence  will  have  no  feeling  in  the  mat- 
ter if  the  contract  is  not  consum- 
mated. 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary talk  and  controversal  pub- 
licity that  conditions  did  not  warrant. 
Discussions  across  a  table  rather  than 
through  the  public  press  would  have 
obviated  misunderstandings.  Every 
indication  is  that  things  will  be 
cleared  up  and  that  all  farm  organi- 
zations in  the  Northwest  as  well  as  in 
other  important  grain  producing 
states  soon  will  be  working  harmoni- 
ously on  U.  S.  Grain  Grower  organi- 
zation." 


■  1 1 1 1  ■  r  i  i  in  i  si  i  iiiiii  mi  iim  in  in  mi  1 1 :  im  mil  iiilllllllilli  mlllllllliilii  i  inn  uiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiidiiiu 


*Week  Sets 
Record  for 
U.  S.  G.  G. 


-ACJ  

More  new  members 
for  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  were 
obtained     for  the 
week    ending  Sep- 
tember 23rd  and  in 
any  previous  six-day 
Organization  period.  Field  reports 
indicate  a  growth  of 
1,542  in  the  member- 
ship, bringing  the  total  to  11,907. 
Elevator  contracts  signed  total  412, 
an  increase  of  32.    Only  during  one 
previous    week    have   more  country 
shipping  points  become  affiliated  with 
the  movement.    In  point  of  increase, 
Illinois   and   Missouri  share  honors 
during  the  period,  organizers  in  the 
former  having  obtained  757  new  mem- 
berships and  in  the  latter,  409. 
This  growth  shows  how  rapidly  the 


Accuracy 


From  the  simplest  test  of  memory  to  the  most  elaborate 
specifications,  whenever  an  order  is  to  be  given  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  vast  majority  of  people  to  put  it  in  writing. 

This  constant  writing  of  orders  is  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  accuracy.  People  are  afraid  to  trust  the  ability 
of  the  one  receiving  the  order  to  get  it  correctly,  unless 
that  order  is  put  on  paper. 

What  a  tribute  to  exceptional  skill  and  training,  then, 
is  the  record  of  the  Bell  telephone  system.  Last  year  more 
than  eleven  billion  telephone  conversations  were  held  over 
the  lines  of  this  system. 

Each  of  these  billions  of  conversations  required  the 
giving  of  an  order  to  a  telephone  employee.  Not  one  of 
these  orders  could  be  put  in  writing. 

Some  of  them  were  given  in  loud  voices,  some  spoken  in 
murmurs,  some  clearly  stated,  some  rapidly  shot  out.  Yet 
so  remarkable  a  standard  of  accuracy  exists  in  the  service  of 
the  Bell  System  that  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all 
such  orders  were  correctly  received  and  executed. 

No  other  business  is  subjected  to  such  a  test  as  this.  The 
record  of  the  average  of  service  of  the  Bell  System  for  the 
last  few  months  is  proof  that  the  telephone  has  returned  to 
its  pre-war  standard  of  practice. 

*  Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Tel~e~graph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward    Better  Service 

III  ItlllllllMllllllllllllllllIllllllllllllMJlllllMllltllltllllll  lllllllllllllllMllllllllllllllllllMIIMIIIIIIIIIllltlllllllllMllllll  ■IIIIIIMIIIlllllllIllllllllltlMIIIMIIIIIIIIIUKlIMIMIU 


POULTRY 

Thousands  of  farmers  took  advantage  of  our  direct  marketing  plan — in 
disposing  of  their  poultry  last  year — and  made  more  money  than  by 
selling  at  home. 

This  year  we  offer  this  service  to  you.    Write  us,  telling  the  quantity  of 
each  variety  of  poultry  you  will  have  for  sale,  and  you  will  promptly 
receive  information  and  instructions  for  dressing,  packing,  shipping,  and 
direct  marketing,  which  will  mean  more  money  to  you. 
Don't  sell  locally  but  write  us  today. 

Established  1897      THE  PETER  FOX  SONS  CO. 

Net  Worth,  $500,000    1  68-170  W.  So.  Water  St  Chicago 
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movement  will  be  extended  as  new 
states  are  opened  up  and  solicitors  in 
sections  where  work  is  now  under 
way  become  more  familiar  with  the 
task  of  fairly  presenting  the  issues 
involved.  It  is  more  than  passingly 
significant  that  in  all  states  where 
solicitation  is  well  started,  field  work- 
ers are  bringing  in  contracts  in  every 
increasing  numbers.  At  present, 
North  Dakota  continues  first  with 
4,312,  Illinois  second  with  2,513,  Ne- 
braska third  with  1,478,  due  to  an 
increase  of  330  last  week,  and  Okla- 
homa fourth  with  1,258.  Missouri  is 
a  close  fifth  with  1,183. 

 ACJ  . 

The  report  from 
Missouri  is  all  the 
more  gratifying 
C  J'  tt  «when  the  surround- 
apeeding  Up  i  n  g  cricumstances 
are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Rain  and  bad  roads  have 
greatly  delayed  solicitors.  Only  three 
men  are  working  in  Lafayette  county 
and  eight  in  Chariton.  Over  150  con- 
tracts were  obtained  by  four  men. 
Storms  have  interrupted  telephone 
service  so  that  reports  from  all  solici- 
tors were  not  available  when  the  total 
for  the  week  was  made  up,  according 
to  Director  P.  E.  Donnell. 

The  feature  of  the  week  in  Illinois 
was  the  report  from  Kendall  county, 


Missouri 


interviewed  27  Rockford  county  farm- 
ers in  three  days  and  obtained  a  con- 
tract for  each.  Thus  far  solicitations 
have  been  carried  on  in  Clay,  Fill- 
more, Saline,  Gage,  Johnson,  Lan- 
caster, Polk,  York,  Hamilton,  Dixon 
and  Saunders  counties.  The  first 
thousand  contracts  show  that  1,262,- 
964  bushels  of  corn,  1,000,510  bushels 
of  wheat  and  585,238  bushels  of  oats 
are  involved.  The  average  acreage 
of  each  member  is  139. 

 ACJ  

Because  the  state  is 
Colorado         essentially    one  of 

vast   distances,  the 

Work  Under  membership  in  Col- 
der* unaer  orado    is    not  ex, 

ttt     %  pected  to  mount  as 

Way  fast  as   it  does  in 

the  more  settled  sec- 
tions, but  the  volume  of  grain  will  be 
proportionately  greater.  Shortly 
after  the  elevator  at  Bennett  has 
signed  up,  63  farmers — 70  per  cent 
of  all  in  that  trade-territory  had  be- 
come members.  Directors  of  an  ele- 
vator at  Deer  River  not  only  signed 
an  elevator  contract  but  negotiated 
individual  agreements  at  the  same 
time. 

In  Oklahoma,  according  to  a  report 
from  Director  C.  H.  Hyde,  J.  S.  Moor 
is  "high"  solicitor  with  145  member- 
ships to  his  credit.    L.  J.  McDonald 


Hold  Up 
Finance 
Plan  and 
Equity 


Development  of  the 
Farmers'  Finance 
Corporation,  the 
financial  subsidiary 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,   Inc.,  and 
the  consumation  of 
permanent  contracts 
with  selling  agencies 
will  be  held  in  abey- 
Agreement     ance  until  the  first 
annual  convention 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  in 
March,  1922. 

 ACJ  — 

Over  a  year  ago,  be- 
Our  Position  fore  the  Committee 

of  Seventeen  was 
on  rarmer     even  appointed,  and 

jit     i  long  before  it 

Marketing     brought  in  its  re_ 

Machinery     port'  the  Journal 
published    its  sug- 
gested program  for  the  development 
of  farmer  marketing  machinery.  It 

was: 

(1)  A  farmers'  elevator  at  every 
point  where  farmers  see  their  need. 

(2)  Farmers'  terminal  commission 
companies,  with  terminal  elevators 
for  cleaning,  storing,  mixing,  and 
transferring  grain  at  necessary  points, 
the  export  corporation  being  in  con- 
junction, with  membership  based  ex- 
clusively on  farmers'  elevators. 

(3)  A  world-wide  crop  and  grain 
statistical  service,  to  give  farmers, 
managers,  and  terminal  officials  the 
very  best  information  possible  on 
world-wide  price  factors. 

(4)  A  national  bank  of  agriculture, 
gradually  to  make  affiliations  with 
the  farmer-owned  banks  through  the 
agricultural  district,  to  finance  farm 
marketing,  this  to  be  run  along  es- 
tablished business  lines. 

 ACJ  


The  Weedman,  111.,  Grain  &  Coal  Co.  believes  that  its  manager,  Everett  Smith, 
is  much  more  than  merely  a  hired  man.  They  believe  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  important  cogs  in  their  marketing  machine,  so  they  provide  him  with 
this  dandy  home  in  which  to  live. 


where  356  contracts  were  obtained 
during  the  week.  McLean  continues 
the  best  county  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  membership  of  901.  No  re- 
ports were  received  from  De  Kalb 
and  Douglas  counties.  La  Salle  coun- 
ty now  has  a  membership  of  870. 
State  Organizer  Robert  N.  Clarke  ex- 
pects to  open  up  at  least  one  new 
county  this  week.  Reports  from 
Illinois  elevators  that  have  signed 
contracts  show  120,  an  increase  of 
19  over  the  field  reports  for  last 
week. 

 — ACJ  


Should 


The  feature  of  the 
Heavy  work  in  South  Da- 

kota   thus  far  has 

So.  Dak.       bf,en  the  excePtion" 

ally  average  acreage 
a  tfi       represented  by  con- 

Acreage   '       tracts  negotiated 

according  to  Direc- 
tor J.  T.  Belk.  Thus  far,  165  mem- 
berships have  been  obtained  by  two 
solicitors,  representing  an  average 
acreage  of  170  and  an  aggregate 
bushelage  of  356,500. 

In  Nebraska,  organization  work  is 
steadily  progressing.    F.  C.  Schultz 


is  second  with  144.  Farmers  of  that 
section  will  be  busy  for  the  next  ten 
days  sowing  wheat.  After  that  work 
is  out  of  the  way,  solicitors  will 
progress  faster. 

In  Indiana,  Director  J.  K.  Mason  is 
extending  the  work  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible but  totals  for  either  member- 
ship or  elevators  signed  were  not  re- 
ported. Reports  were  also  missing 
from  De  Kalb  and  Douglas  counties 
in  Illinois. 

--^Prospects  are  bright  for  the  organ- 
ization having  a  larger  growth  in 
October  than  it  had  in  September  as 
a  result  of  indications  that  organi- 
zation work  will  be  started  in  Minne- 
sota and  Iowa. 

Official  reports  of  contracts  received 
at  the  national  headquarters  for 
permanent  filing  continue  to  run  only 
slightly  behind  summaries  sent  in  by 
the  various  state  directors,  indicating 
that  field  summaries  are  not  being 
overestimated  in  any  respect.  Figures 
at  the  close  of  the  week  showed  9,906 
memberships  and  391  elevator  con- 
tracts received  at  Chicago.  This  is 
an  incsease  of  1,113  and  35  respect- 
ively. 

*This  information  ia  official  from  the  Information  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc 
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We  know  that  the 
first  step  in  success- 
ful marketing  must 
be    an  established 
business  institution, 
owned,  controlled, 
and  operated  by  the 
farmers  of  the  com- 
munity.    Shipping  associations  and 
contracts  with  private  elevators  will 
not  work.    They  are  mere  pretences 
at  being  in  business.    The  basis  must 
be  a  farmers'  co-operative  elevator. 
 acj  . 


Must  be 
Based  on 
Farmers 
Elevators 


We  know  that  the 
grain  exchanges, 
_  like  the  country  ele- 

Uperate  on    vators,   have  stood 
.  the  test  of  time  be- 

cause they  have 

Exchanges  been  efficient-  They 
have  their  faults — 
but  they  also  have  their  strong  points. 
The  mechanical  facilities,  that  is,  the 
facilities  for  catching  leaking  cars, 
weighing,  settlements,  time  saving, 
etc.,  offered  by  the  big  exchanges  for 
bringing  buyer  and  seller  together  to 
do  business  in  a  satisfactory  manner 


can  De  improved  upon  but  very  little. 
Therefore  the  farmer-owned  market- 
ing machinery  should  go  onto  these 
exchanges  and  compete  with  the  es- 
tablished firms,  letting  efficiency  and 
competition  decide  which  is  the  best 
system. 

 ACJ- 


Terminal 
Elevators 


The  elevator  facili- 
ties are  necessary  to 
successful  grain 
business  operation, 
and  they  should  be  completely  con- 
trolled. The  fact  that  55  per  cent 
of  the  terminal  elevators  -of  Chicago, 
the  world's  biggest  grain  market,  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  five  of  the 
biggest  firms  in  the  grain  business 
shows  that  not  only  is  competition 
the  keenest,  but  the  profits  are  the 
greatest,  in  the  operations  of  terminal 
elevators  with  the  other  grain  busi- 
ness. The  rate  of  return  on  ten  ter- 
minal elevators  at  four  markets  for 
six  years  ranged  from  8.7  per  cent  to 
20.19  per  cent. 


-ACJ- 


As  to  financing,  we 
Financing     know  that  the  first 

step  to  successful  operation  of  the 
grain  business  is  adequate  finance. 
Too  many  farmers'  elevators  struggle 
along  on  borrowed  capital,  paying 
out  the  funds  in  the  good  years  that 
they  should  save  for  the  lean  years 
like  1921.  The  commission  and  ter- 
minal companies  must  be  adequately 
financed  or  they  will  fail.  We  know 
that  the  man  with  the  big  bank  ac- 
count gets  the  inside  information  on 
foreign  conditions,  the  best  end  of  the 
stick  in  a  panic  or  hard  times,  and 
more  consideration  generally  from 
this  most  important  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. Why  not  use  the  deposits  of 
others  to  help,  finance  the  business, 
and  get  a  standing — and  also  general 
business  information — by  running  a 
regular  banking  business?  Even- 
tually, there  will  be  farmers'  co-oper- 
ative banks  all  over  the  country. 
Why  not  prepare  the  way  now  for 
their  working  together?  But  we  were 
perfectly  willing  to  wait  some  years 
before  this  bank  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  only  thing  we  insist  upon 
is  that  the  commission  and  terminal 
facilities  be  adequately  financed  to 

meet  all  strain. 

 ACJ  ■ 

As  to  world  crop  re- 

Market  porting/  the  extreme- 

ly  unreliable  reports 
Reports  that  have  been  com- 

ing out  of  foreign  countries  during 
the  past  two  years  are  ample  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  this. 

 ACJ  

Our  reasons  for  be- 

ReaSOnS  for  lieving  in  this  pro- 

~.  gram  are  as  follows : 

Our  Farmers'  eleva- 

ru«y./.«.;^M»  tors  at  tne  Present 

Conclusions  ^  handle  ?75  mil_ 

lion  bushels  of  grain  a  year,  or  more 
than  twice  the  amount  handled  on 


WIRE  FENCE 


"Decatur"  Field  and  Poultry  Fence  is  rapidly 
becoming  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and  most ' 
dependable  on  the  market.  "Decatur"  Fence  is 
made  of  best  open  hearth,  heavily  galvanized 
wire,  with  hinge  joint  or  wrapped  stay  style  of 
construction  and  every  rod  is  Guaranteed. 

We  also  furnish  nails,  staples,  barbed  wire,  bale 
ties,    and   shoveling  boards   for   farm  wagons. 

Quality  and  Service  are  our  watchwords. 
Get  our  catalog  and  prices  on  fence  before  plac- 
ing your  next  order. 

DECATUR  MFG.  CO.,       Box  78-N       DECATUR,  ILL. 


LIGHTNING 


Has  caused  501  FIRE  LOSSES  during  the  past  eleven 
years  on  UNPROTECTED  RISKS  insured  by  the  ten 
Mill  &  Elevator  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  main- 
taining this  bureau. 

That  part  of  the  LOSS  covered  by  insurance  amounted 
to  nearly  $1,000,000. 

NOT  ONE  LOSS  has  been  reported  on  a  building  having 
APPROVED  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION.  The  in- 
surance saving  on  your  elevator  or  warehouse  makes 
the  protection  of  your  property  a  sound  business  propo- 
sition. 

Ask  for  Standards  and  Specifications 

MUTUAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU 

Pelouze  Bldg.,         230  East  Ohio  St.,         Chicago,  111. 

Formerly  Oxford,  Michigan 


COURTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 
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Devil  Ji^j 
Capsu l es 


Guaranteed  to  Kill  and  Hemove  Hog  'Worms  in 
24  Hours.  Stop  all  live  stock  losses  from  Worms 
Now.  Devil  Worm  Capsules  are  the  quickest, 
surest,  easiest  and  cheapest  method.  Used  and 
recommended  everywhere.  Will  kill  and  remove 
worms,  put  animals  in  perfect  condition.  Money 
back  if  dissatisfied  for  any  reason.  Send  trial 
order  NOW. 

rre-  $5.75 

paid,   to  you  for   T 

Extra  capsules  sent  prepaid:  25-S1.50:  10O-$4.75i 
60O-$20;  1,000-139. 

CHARLES  M.  HICK  &  CO. 

177  N.  State  Street.  Dept.  H-3.  Chicago.  III. 


1AA  ^e<^  "eT'l  Capsules,  set  ofln- 
JLvv  strunients,  full  instructions. 
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IT'S  ROOFING 
TIME 


BE  PREPARED  FOR 
WINTER'S  STORMS 

Be  sure  you  get  Cabco 
(asphalt  prepared)  Roof- 
ing for  you  won't  have  to 
think  of  roofing  again  for 
years  to  come. 

We  use  in  Cabco  Roof- 
ing the  very  best  materials 
money  can  buy  —  heavy 


jCABCO 

HE 


long  fibre  roofing  felt — 
the  purest  of  asphalt 
which  retains  its  protect- 
ing qualities  indefinitely 
under  all  weather  and 
climatic  conditions  — 
beautifully  colored  Red  or 
Green  crushed  slate  and 
granite  for  surfacing  or 
sand  if  you  prefer. 


Made  in  Three  Styles 
Roll  Roofing 

Shingle  Strip 

Individual  Shingles 

We  also  manufacture  Bull 
Dog  Roofing  of  lighter  weight 
and  costing  less  than  Cabco. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you  with  Cabco  or  Bull  Dog 
Roofing,  write  us  and  we  will 
sell  to  you  direct. 

The  Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Co. 

Roofing  Dept. 
Cleveland       :       :  Ohio 


the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  By 
working  together,  through  their  own 
selling  agencies,  they  should  be  able 
to  make  big  profits.  The  difference 
between  what  the  farmer  averages 
receiving  for  grain  and  what  it  aver- 
ages selling  for  is  25c  per  bushel.  We 
believe  this  can  be  materially  cut 
down. 

(2)  For  many  years  there  has  been 
a  terrible  suspicion  that  all  that  goes 
on  "in  the  dark,"  or  between  the 
time  the  grain  leaves  the  farmers' 
hands  and  the  time  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer, is  not  as  it  should  be.  This 
fostering  of  class  hatred  should  be 
stopped.  If  speculation  or  anything 
else  is  used  to  manipulate  the  mar- 
ket, it  should  be  stopped,  provided 
that  its  stopping  does  not  do  more 
harm  than  good.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  know,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  else  can  say  exactly  what  is 
needed  until  the  farmers  know  what 


not  in  politics.  Neither  should  be  the 
farmer  marketing  machine.  But  big 
business  knows  who  is  in  politics! 

(4)  Farming  in  the  past  has  been 
more  or  less  of  a  hit  or  miss  propo- 
sition, sowing  the  article  that  was 
highest  in  price  at  planting  time, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
factors  which  made  it  the  highest. 
This  invariably  leads  to  the  lowest 
price  for  that  commodity.  We  are 
not  over-optimistic  on  the  possibility 
of  regulating  production,  but  we  do 
believe  a  more  businesslike  effort  can 
be  made  at  general  production.  The 
grain  man  has  been  mostly  interested 
in  the  volume  of  bushels  he  could 
handle,  and  he  has  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  farming  other  than  to  see 
that  many  bushels  of  some  kind  of 
grain  are  raised.  Once  more  a  big 
machine  that  is  also  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
should  function. 


A  Busy  Day  at  Pierson,  Iowa. 


is  going  on  in  the  dark.  The  only 
way  they  will  ever  find  out  is  through 
their  own  big,  strong  company. 

(3)  For  years  the  increasing  prices 
of  farm  land  have  taken  care  of  the 
farmer  and  given  him  a  pittance  for 
his  old  age.  In  the  meantime,  busi- 
ness has  had  legislation  all  its  own 
way.  The  farmer  has  neither  asked 
for  nor  much  needed  legislation.  As 
a  result,  the  farmer  does  not  now 
enjoy  some  privileges  that  big  busi- 
ness does,  and  everything  unpleasant 
has  been  shoved  off  onto  the  uncom- 
plaining farmer.  The  latest  effort 
is  a  sales  tax. 

But  we  believe  things  have  changed. 
With  Argentina  coming  rapidly  to 
the  front  as  our  competitor,  with  Eu- 
rope practically  bankrupt  from  the 
war,  a  period  of  declining  prices  may 
be  in  store.  The  farmer  should  be 
in  position  to  KNOW  conditions, 
KNOW  what  he  wants,  and  then  go 
after  it  and  GET  it.    Big  business  is 


Possible 
Under  U.  S. 


We  believe  that  un- 
der the  plan  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers such  a  machine 
G.  G.  Plan  is  possible.  It  re- 
mains for  the  direc- 
tors to  interpret  the  plan.  This  they 
seemingly  have  not  done  to  the  liking 
of  the  leaders  of  many  established 
and  experienced  farmers'  organiza- 
tions. We  cannot  see  much  hope  for 
progress  until  after  the  atmosphere 
is  cleared  at  the  March  meeting, 
when  directors  are  to  be  elected  and 
future  activities  outlined. 

 ACJ  

In  the  meantime,  the 
jF*.  G.  D.  A.     Farmers  Grain 
.         D  e  a  le  r  s  Associa- 
Lonventions   tion»s  conventions 

Coming  on      are  coming  on.  Be- 
tween elevators,  and 
even  between  directors  on  many  com- 
panies, there  exist  differences  of  opin- 
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ion.  Some  are  much  in  favor  of  the 
present  plan,  and,  being  farmers, 
they  are  willing  to  fight  for  their 
views.  (This  is  no  reflection  on  farm- 
ers. They  are  notorious  for  their 
readiness  to  back  up  their  belief  with 
their  dollars  or  their  fists.  This  is 
a  wonderful  trait.)  But  the  trouble 
is  that  they  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  any  person  disagrees  with 
them,  that  person  is  out  to  junk  the 
whole  farmer-owned  marketing  ma- 
chinery. The  pet  phrase  is  that  he 
is  "bought  by  the  Board  of  Trade." 

We  believe  that  this  matter  of  the 
marketing  machinery  should  be  given 
careful  thought  and  discussion  at  the 
coming  conventions.  We  appeal  and 
urge  you  to  "keep  your  shirts  on." 
To  accuse  any  man  who  has  been 
working  loyally  for  the  farmers'  ele- 
vators for  many  years  of  being 
"bought  by  the  Board  of  Trade"  casts 
a  cloud  over  your  own  intelligence. 
We  believe  that  every  man  in  the 
movement  has  had  his  eyes  set  on  a 
goal  of  a  farmer-owned  terminal 
marketing  machine  for  many  years. 
Resolutions  and  discussion  of  Farm- 
ers Grain  Dealers  Associations  for 
many  years  prove  this.  But  there  is 
too  wide  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  right  at 
present  to  augur  well  for  it,  although 
of  course  it  is  impossible  to  devise 
any  one  plan  that  will  suit  everyone. 
This  objection  is  unorganized  and 
comes  from  every  direction.  The 
proper  thing,  then,  is  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  arrive  at  some  definite 
conclusions  as  to  what  steps  are  de- 
sired in  the  practical  operation  of  the 
plan. 

Possibly  the  National  convention 
should  be  postponed  to  just  prior  to 
the  March  meeting,  or  a  committee 
appointed  to  draft  recommendations 
such  as  was  done  by  the  Farm  Bu- 
reaus. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  our 
readers  on  this. 


-ACJ- 


Regarding 
Honorable 
Chas. 
Adkins 

apologize  for. 


The  fight  which  the 
Illinois  Agricultural 
Association  is  mak- 
ing on  Honorable 
Charles  Adkins  is 
going  to  Kurt  some- 
body if  they  are  not 
careful.  Mr.  Adkins 
is  a  fearless  fighter. 
He  has  nothing  to 
We  have  all  known 
Charlie  for  a  long  time.  He  has  been 
in  public  life  in  Illinois  for  thirty- 
three  years,  during  which  time  no- 
body has  even  been  able  to  pin  any- 
thing crooked  on  him.  If  Lowell 
Hoit  &  Company  recommend  him  as 
a  speaker  to  the  Farmers  Elevator 
Company  at  Troy  Grove,  North 
Aurora  or  elsewhere,  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  recommendations  they 
have  been  making  regarding  Mr.  Ad- 
kins for  many  years,  and  they  did 
not  pay  him.  He  was  hired  by  the 
Farmers  Elevator  Company  and  paid 
by  them.  He  spoke  his  own  opinions. 
Mr.  Adkins  make  affidavit  that  he 
was  not  employed  nor  paid  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Griffin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


THE  KNOT 


OUR  NEW  FENCE  PRICE  LIST 

Recent  reductions  in  cost  of  our  raw  material  enables  us  to  reduce  our 
prices  on  Fence,  Barbed  Wire  and  Steel  Posts.  The  quality  remains  high 
as  ever.  Thus  we  offer  standard  quality  fence  from  our  big  plant  at  a 
genuine  reduction.    Ask  for  price  list  dated  July  20th. 

THE  AMERICAN  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY 


10  S.  La  Salle  St., 


Chicago,  111. 


Send  for  this  free 
book.  It  describes 
the  benefits  of 
Agricultural  Gyp- 
sum. Try  some 
this  fall  on  your 
alfalfa,  clover  and 
other  legumes* 
Watch  the  result. 

Gypsum  Industries  Association 

Dept.  70  1UW.  Washington  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Your  local  dealer  handles  Agricultural  Gypsum 


FREE 

If  you  are  a  farm  owner, 
get  your  free  copy  of  Ropp's 
Calculator  today.  The  hand- 
iest book  on  the  farm— chock 
full  of  facts  and  figures.  We 
send  it  free  and  postpaid  with 
our  catalog  on 

Square  Deal  Fence 

Xbe  most*  serviceable  farm 


fence  on  the  mar- 
ket.   Built  to 
outlast  all  oth- 
ers. Write  for  our 
fence  book  now  and  you'll 
get  the  Calculator  too. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  & 

WIRE  CO. 
6079  Industrial  Street 
Peoria,  III. 


Farmers  Co-operative 
Commission  Company 


ESTABLISHED  1915 


OFFICES  AT 


WICHITA,  KANS. 


HUTCHINSON,  KANS. 


A  farmers'  company,  strictly  co-operative.     Built,  not  from 
the  top  down,  but  from  the  ground  up 


62  COMPANIES 


85  ELEVATORS 


On  the  Santa  Fe,  Rock  Island,  Missouri  Pacific,  Wichita  North- 
western, Orient  and  Frisco 

Consignments  our  specialty,  but  we  always  have  a  track  bid 


Down  Go  Wheat  Prices! 

TVHEY  Invariably  do— every  year  when  the  market 
•*-  is  glutted  with  the  new  crop  by  impatient  farmers. 
Up  they  go  again  when  the  mad  scramble  is  over. 
Then  business-wise  farmers  go  to  market  at  their 
leisure  and  sell  their  stored  grain  at  a  profit.  Check 
it  up  on  Government  reports.  Prove  i  t  to  yourself. 

Columbian  Metal  Grain  Bins 

provide  absolute  protection  to  all  grains  at  £g jT^ 
a  cost  of  less  than  1  cent  per  bushel  dis- 
tributed  over  their  many  years  of  service.  > 
Grain  threshed  directly  into  them  from  the 
shock  comes  out  in  better  condition  than 
when  stored.  None  is  wasted — none  is  dam- 
aged by  the  elements.  Shrinkage  is  less  than  1/  m« 
1  %  as  compared  to  10  %  when  stored  in  the  open.  ' 
Improved  triple  flanged  joint  and  vertically  corrugated  \  jl 
construction—strong,  durable,  rat-proof,  fire-proof.  S 
Should  pay  a  dividend  much  greater  than  their  cost  & 
before  1922  harvest. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced— Terms  to  Suit— 

Prices  have  been  greatly  reduced  and  Columbian  Metal  Grain  bins  may  be"bought  on 
terms— a  reasonable  cash,  payment  balance  to  suit.  We  will  help  you  make  a  profit  on 
your  grain.  Your  Columbian  dealer  can  arrange  it  or  write  us  direct.  Ask  for  on 
terms  proposition  and  Bulletin  No,         For  Quick  Shipment  Use  the  Coupon. 

¥  Delivered  Prices  for  All  Cash 
with  Order  or  C.  0.  D.  Only: 

Freight  Prepaid  In  Kansas.  Missouri.  Okla- 
homa, |  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois.  Arkansas: 


,500  Bu.  $100    1000  Bo.  $150 

'ort. Prepaid  In  Colorndo.Texas.tbe  Dakotaa, 
IloDesota,  Wisconsin.  Indiana  and  Ohio: 

500  Bu.  $110    1000  Bu.  $165 

Colombian  Steel  Tank  Co.' 

„  1605-21  w.  121h  St.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Colombian  Steel  Tank  Co.  No.  3 18  D 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Pleasef        500  Bu.  Galv.  Bin  S  "I  Freight 

Ship  L  1000  Bu.  Galv.  Bin  $  J  Paid. 


NAME. 


P.0  

Send  bill  of  lading  and  draft  to 


Name  of  Bank  here  . 


Get  This 
Smoke  House 


The 

Original 
National 
Giant 

An  8  Years' 
Success  on 
Thousands 
of  Farms  in 
United  States 
and  Foreign 
Countries. 

Start  NOW!  Smoke 
Your  Own  Meats! 

Save  a  few  hogs  this  year  and  be  sure  of 
good,  clean  and  cheaper  meat  for  your  own 
table.  You  can  do  it  easily  with  the 

NATIONAL  GIANT 

•jr~        PORTABLE      .  ^Tss- 

SMOKE  HOUSE 

AND  SANITARY   STORE.  MOUSE 

This  wonderful  Smoke  House  is  portable. 
Operated  in  or  outdoors.  Runs  on  sawdust 
and  cobs,  and  a  little  bark  for  seasoning. 
Gives  you  better  meat  at  half  butcher's 
prices  or  to  sell  to  neighbors  or  town  cus- 
tomers and  stores  at  $20  to  $30  more  per 
hog  than  stock  buyers  pay.  Investigate 

ED  EC  DA  Ay  g!ves  P"?*5  wjn' 

r  i\£<L  ov/UIV. ning  recises  for 

Bacon,  Sausages  and  Fish  at  home.  Also 
rock-bottom  prices.  Write  today  SURE ! 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

344  McCIun  St.,  Bloomington,  111. 


Profitable 
Hog  Feeding 

involves  a  question  of 
QUALITY  AND  PRICE 


'^»|iiOTB!iri|ipni"''i''r''''iiu'B]'|iiill,,npii|l|llJf 

60%  Protein 

DIGESTER  HOG  TANKAGE 
WILL  SATISFY  YOU  ON 
BOTH  COUNTS 


lOO  LBS  ISTET 


MOOTER  HQS  TANKAGE 
m  THEY* 
GROW  UK 
MAGIC 


CHICAGO  FEED  t  FERTW7ER  COL 

»  ^^SiXVOS  "CHICAGO 
FACTORY    OSBORIM,  IND. 


m 


Builds 
strong, 
healthy  bone 
and  muscle. 
Puts  on 
weight  rap- 
idly at  less 
cost. 

Fortifies  the 
system 
against  dis- 
ease. 

Brood  sows 
eating  it 
farrow 
strong  pigs. 
Let  us  work 
with  you  also 
on  your  re- 
quirements 1  n 
Meat  Scraps 
for  Poultry 
and  our  full 
line  of  fertil- 
izers. Write 
us  or  call  at 
prices  on  any 
cars.  Get  our 
Write   us  for 


our  office  for  special  delivered 
of  our  products,  or  on  mixed 
Special    Agency  Proposition, 
descriptive  booklets. 

Chicago  Feed  &  Fertilizer 
Company 

805  Exchange  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 

"In  the  Heart  of  The  Yards" 


HOLDEN  Spreader 


handles  wet  or  dry 
lime,  phosphate  and 
fertilizer.  Haul  direct 
from  car  to  field.  Save* 
time  and  labor.  FREE 
_  folder,  tow  price — writ* 

he  tiold^  CoYjnc.  Peoria,  tU.  Otpt.bl 


is  ready  to  make  the  same  affidavit 
if  necessary.  The  sooner  the  I.  A.  A. 
and  every  other  farm  organization 
quits  playing  to  prejudices  and  deals 
with  facts,  the  better  for  them  and 
everybody  concerned.  Secret  service 
may  be  of  some  value,  but  farmers 
are  paying  for  public  service,  and 
that  is  what  they  want. 

 ACJ  


Government 
Money  for 
Farmers 
Elevators 


Eugene  Meyer,  Jr., 
managing  director, 
War  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, the  Treas- 
ury, Washington,  D. 
C.,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  the 
country  in  which  he 
has  explained  to  banks  and  groups  of 
shippers,  co-operative  and  otherwise, 
the  plans  of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration regarding  loans.  He  ex- 
plained to  a  group  of  us  in  Chicago 
in  the  offices  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  recently  that  there 
was  not  much  red  tape  in  securing 
loans. 

Forms  have  been  prepared  which 


AUTUMN  IS  THE  TIME 

TO  MAKE  A  LAWN 

Many  garden  operations  are  more 
satisfactorily  performed  in  the  fall 
than  in  the  spring.  In  the  sowing 
of  grass  seed,  to  make  a  new  lawn, 
or  to  improve  an  old  lawn,  fall  oper- 
ations have  numerous  advantages.  It 
is  nature's  way  to  drop  grass  seed  in 
summer;  the  seeds  are  washed  into 
the  soil  when  the  fall  rains  come,  and 
germinate  in  time  to  establish  roots 
before  the  ground  is  frozen.  Growth 
is  resumed  with  the  first  thaws  of 
early  spring,  and  roots  are  being 
strengthened  when  spring-sown  seed 
is  just  undergoing  germination. 
Where  a  new1  lawn  is  sown  in  the  fall, 
the  inevitable  bare  spots  show  up 
early  in  the  spring,  permitting  re- 
sowing  in  time  to  cover  them  for  the 
summer  and  produce  a  sightly  sweep 
of  lawn  in  the  season  when  it  is  most 
desirable. 

During  the  first  winter  after  the 
lawn  has  been  started  it  is  advisable 
to  protect  it  with  a  thin  covering  of 
well  rotted  manure,  but  such  a  mulch 
is  always  unsightly  and  after  the 
first  year  is  not  essential.    The  fol- 


are  to  be  filled  out  and  submitted  to 
local  banks.  The  bank  makes  the  ap- 
plication for  the  money  required,  to 
the  War  Finance  Corporation.  The 
War  Finance  Corporation  passes  upon 
the  security  and  the  relative  needs  of 
the  loan.  If  they  approve,  the  loan 
is  forthcoming. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  is 
assisted  in  each  state  by  a  loan  com- 
mittee, consisting  in  the  main  of 
bankers  but  having  among  its  mem- 
bers other  business  men  who  under- 
stand the  loaning  business.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent. 

Any  farmers'  elevator  which  needs 
money  should  make  application  to  its 
bank  and  insist  upon  being  accommo- 
dated. Of  course,  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  does  not  have  unlimited 
resources,  but  is  in  a  position  to  ex- 
tend much  relief.  According  to  Mr. 
Meyer,  the  Finance  Corporation  now 
feels  that  the.  livestock  industry  is 
the  most  needy.  They  are  loaning 
money  on  other  commodities  entering 
into  export,  but  he  said  95  per  cent 
of  the  money  was  available  for  agri- 
culture. 
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lowing  quantities  of  seed  will  give  a 
uniform  thick  growth  for  the  given 
space,  but  can  be  increased  if  desired. 

One  pound  for  350  square  feet;  5 
pounds  for  1,750  square  feet;  10 
pounds  for  3,500  square  feet;  15 
pounds  for  4,250  square  feet.  A  25- 
foot  lot,  deducting  for  usual  house 
space  and  outbuildings,  requires  about 
5  pounds;  a  50-foot  lot  about  10 
pounds.  If  intended  for  renovating 
an  old  lawn,  use  about  half  the  above 
quantities. 


-ACJ- 


Uncle  and  niece  stood  watching  the 
young  people  dancing  about  them. 

"I  bet  you  never  saw  any  dancing 
like  this  back  in  the  nineties,  eh, 
Unkie?" 

"Once — but  the  place  was  raided." 

— The  Siren. 
 AC  J  

MORE  MATERIAL  ADVANCEMENT 

"Have  you  seen  the  new  style 
socks?" 

"No.    Are  they  good?" 

"Great  convenience!  They're  sew- 
ed right  into  the  shoes." 

"But  how  do  you  change  them?" 

"You  don't!  That's  the  convenience." 

— Jaok-o' -Lantern. 


PLANNING  TO  GET 
HIGHER  AVERAGE 
PRICES 

The  question  has  risen  as  to  whether 
certain  sections  of  the  country  could 
not  hold  back  their  livestock,  while 
other  districts  are  in  full  swing  of 
shipping,  and  thus  eliminate  a  glut  on 
the  market  and  secure  for  all  a  gen- 
eral higher  average  price. 

The  idea  is  an  exceptionally  good 
one,  but  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  carry  out.  Various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  ship 
through  necessity.  Texas  cattle,  rec- 
ognized as  market  breakers,  are  fat  in 
the  spring,  when  grass  is  best  there, 
and  these  cattle- must  be  shipped  then 
or  lose  their  fatness  if  grass  gives  out. 

The  Colorado  sheep  shipping  season 
is  governed  by  the  same  set  of  rules 
applied  to  Texas.  Colorado,  which 
feeds  about  1,000,000  head  of  sheep 
and  lambs,  lays  in  her  stock  in  the  fall 
and  starts  moving  it  along  in  January. 
This  movement  is  imperative  because 
of  the  fact  weighty  lambs  are  dis- 
criminated against  and  the  stuff  could 
not  be  carried  economically  to  big 
weights  and  then  have  to  compete  with 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  lambs,  which 
start  running  along  in  May.  Feeders 
in  Colorado  try  to  have  their  stock 
well  out  of  way  before  the  new  crop 
lambs  start  moving. 

There  are  two  periods  of  excess 
cattle  supply  and  those  are  in  late 
winter  and  late  spring. 

Of  course,  nature  was  lavish  last  sea- 
son and  supplied  farmers  with  a 
bumper  corn  crop,  but  the  idea  of 
always  looking  for  a  better  market  is 
poor  policy.  The  most  successful 
feeders  rely  on  a  small  profit  and 
quicker  turnover  of  cash  rather  than 
gambling  with  the  distant  future. 
 ACJ  

Diner — Is  there  any  soup  on  the  bill 
of  fare? 

Waiter. — There  was,  sir,  but  I  wiped 
it  off. — Chicago  Herald-Examiner. 

-  ACJ  

AN  ORDER  TO  BE  FILED. 
Two  negroes  were  working  in  a  coal- 
bin  in  a  Mississippi  town,  one  down  in 
the  bin  throwing  out  the  coal  and  the 
other  wielding  a  shovel.  The  one  inside 
picked  up  a  large  lump  and  heaving  it 
carelessly  into  the  air,  struck  the  other 
a  resounding  blow  on  the  head. 

As  soon  as  the  victim  had  recovered 
from  his  momentary  daze  he  walked 
over  to  the  edge  of  the  bin  and,  peering 
down  at  his  mate,  said : 

"Nigger,  how  come  you  don't  watch 
where  you  throws  dat  coal?  You  done 
hit  me  smack  on  de  haid." 

The  other  one  looked  surprised. 

"Did  I  hit  you?" 

"You  sho'  did,"  came  the  answer. 
"And  I  jes'  wants  to  tell  you,  I'se  been 
promising  the  debil  a  man  a  long  time, 
and  you  certainly  does  resemble  my 
promise." 

 ACJ  

It's  Run  by  Hot  Air — The  business 
agent  of  a  Chautauqua  was  in  a  prosper- 
ous town  making  arrangements  for  a 
performance.  Finally  he  landed  in  the 
office  of  Jones 

"I  called,  Mr.  Jones,  to  see  you  about 
a  Chautauqua,"  said  the  visitor. 

"Nothing  doing,"  interrupted  Jones. 
"My  wife  and  I  have  already  decided 
on  a  car  of  another  make." 


Invite  Your  Grain  Elevator 
to  Your  Next  Blowout 

HALL  TIRES 

Big — Strong — Da  rable 

An  example  of  faithful  tire 
building-. 

Covered  by  a  double  guar- 
antee. 

1st.  The  factory's  Standard 
Guarantee. 

2nd.  Our  own  guarantee  of 

7000  Miles  on  Fabrics 
10,000  Miles  on  Cords 

Others  might  charge  double  these 
prices,  but  they  could  not  sell  better 
tires.  Hall  tires  are  guaranteed 
against  all  kinds  of  blowouts,  rim 
cuts,  tread  separation,  stone  bruises, 
etc. 


FABRICS 

CORD 

WORLD 

TUBES 

SIZES 

ALL  NON-SKID 

ALL  NON-SKID 

GREY  RED 

30x3 

$13.45 

$  8.25 

$  1.62 

$  1.90 

30x3  V2 

16.00 

9.50 

$26.50 

$17.50 

1.85 

2.20 

32x3  Vz 

20.25 

11.78 

37.60 

20.72 

2.20 

2.35 

31x4 

22.40 

13.07  - 

32x4 

26.90 

15.46 

47.85 

28.13 

2.47 

2.67 

33x4 

28.30 

16.26 

49.25 

29.00 

2.55 

'  2.82 

34x4 

28.90 

.  16.61 

50.60 

29.80 

2.65 

2.87 

32x41/2 

86.00 

19.75 

54.00 

31.97 

2.85 

3.07 

33x4 '/» 

37.15 

20.57 

55.30 

32.91 

3.22 

3.50 

34x4  Vz 

38.35 

21.00 

56.70 

33.58 

3.30 

3.60 

35x4  Vz 

40.10 

23.75 

57.10 

34.57 

3.50 

3.80 

33x5 

44.40 

25.75 

67.40 

39.57" 

4.00 

4.45 

35x5 

47.05 

28.50 

70.70 

42.12 

4.15 

4.55 

Order  on  your  own  stationery.    Shipments  sent  without  de- 
posits.   C.  O.  D.  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post. 
Your  company  receives  a  commission  if  you  buy  through  them 
— Otherwise  order  direct. 


POSTAL  TIRE  SERVICE 

1504-06  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 

521  Occidental  BIdg.  Fort  Branch 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Indiana 
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THE  HOME 
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An  Interesting  Hallowe  'en  Party 


HEN  witches  fly. 

And  the  owlets  cry, 
And  the  little  dog  howls 

"Ki  yi,  ki  yi," 
When  the  black  cat  mews 
As  the  night  grows  old, 

And  the  snake 
Through  the  dewy  grass, 

Glides  cold, — 
It  has  come,  I  ween, 
All  Hallowe'en 

Here  it  is  October,  and  time  for 
the  preparation  of  another  Hallowe'en 
party.  No  other  time  in  the  year  is 
as  well  suited  for  a  party  as  autumn 
when  the  house  can  be  decorated  so 
beatutifully  with  nature's  own  trim- 
mings. Crepe  paper  will  provide  a 
very  artistic  decoration,  yet  at  this 
time  of  the  year  there  are  so  many 
out-'d-door  things  that  can  be  used. 
Corn  stalks,  branches  of  red  and  yel- 
low autumn  leaves,  acorns,  pumpkin 
jack-o'-lanterns,  even  a  scarecrow 
might  be  forrowed  from  a  nearby 
field  or  made  at  home,  to  give  it  all 
the  final  touch  of  an  outdoor  scene. 
A  full  moon  of  yellow  cardboard  could 
be  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  with  a 
light  suspended  behind  it  to  make  it 
more  effective. 

Out  of  the  dim  past  comes  Hal- 
lowe'en. A  night  when  ghosts  walk 
and  witches  crowd  and  croon  before 
their  open  fires;  a  magic  night  when 
a  spell  enthralls  the  earth  and  the 
fate  of  the  world  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. The  house  should  be  literally 
covered  with  witches,  cats,  bats  and 
pumpkins,  to  give  it  the  spooky  ef- 
fect that  Hallowe'en  parties  demand. 

Crepe  Paper  Decorations 

For  those  who  prefer  the  paper 
decorations  there  are  endless  ways  of 
using  it.  Streamers  of  twisted  or- 
ange and  black  crepe  paper,  used  al- 


ternately, cut  in  strips  about  three 
inches  wide,  in  both  the  living  and 
dining  rooms  are  very  effective.  These 
can  be  suspended  from  the  light  fix- 
ture in  the  center  of  the  ceiling  and 
tacked  all  around  the  walls  about  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  ceiling  or  high 
enough  not  to  be  in  the  way.  Black 
cats,  owls,  etc.,  cut  from  cardboard, 
can  be  hung  on  the  streamers,  cur- 
tains, portieres  and  other  conspicuous 
places.  These  can  all  be  made  at 
home.  If  you  want  to  make  a  great 
many,  trace  around  your  pattern  and 
then  cut  through  two  or  three  thick- 


TF  you  are  going  to  give  a 
*  Hallowe'en  party  at  home, 
church  or  school,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  give  a  Hallowe'en 
play.  We  can  furnish  you  with 
a  short,  spooky  play  suitable  for 
the  occasion.  An  interesting 
ghost  story  to  tell  as  the  hour 
grows  late,  is  also  yours  for  the 
asking.  The  Hallowe'en  cos- 
tume shown  in  the  picture  is 
suitable  for  ladies  as  well  as 
little  girls,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  you  with  directions 
for  it.  If  you  wish  any  of  these 
send  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to  the  Home  Editor, 
American  Co-operative  Jour- 
nal, 608  South  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  111. 


nesses  at  once.  Cut  out  the  eyes, 
nose  and  mbuth  of  the  pumpkin  and 
cat  faces  so  the  light  will  shine 
through  and  show  up  the  face.  A 
cat  with  a  large  hump  on  its  back 
should  also  be  used.    These  can  be 


A  Window  Seat  Decorated  for  "Hallowe'en.' 
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An  Attractive  Hallowe'en  Costume  of 
Crepe  Paper. 

cut  all  different  sizes  and  arranged 
alternately  on  the  streamers,  etc. 

The  light  fixtures  may  also  be  deco- 
rated with  fancy  orange  crepe  paper 
and  cut-outs  of  cats,  etc.,  can  be  sus- 
pended by  narrow  ribbons  or  strings. 
The  lights  should  be  covered  with  or- 
ange paper  to  make  the  room  dim 
and  give  it  a  spooky  effect  as  well  as 
a  pretty  effect.  The  more  pumpkin 
lanterns  used,  the  better.  Different 
sized  ones  can  be  placed  on  the  piano, 
mantelpiece,  pedestal  and  other  places 
about  the  rooms.  Bare  branches  from 
trees  can  be  covered  with  fine  strips 
of  orange  crepe  paper  and  used  to 
decorate  the  stairway  and  other 
places  about  the  house. 

If  the  house  boasts  of  a  fireplace, 
and  upon  the  mantle  stands  a  clock, 
a  very  unusual  decoration  may  be 
carried  out.  Drape  the  clock  with  a 
sheet.  Cut  fringe  or  use  corn  silk 
around  the  clock  face  for  whiskers 
and  put  on  an  old  hat.  Make  hands 
by  laying  your  own  palms  down  flat 
on  a  piece  of  black  cardboard  and 
let  someone  draw  around  them.  These 
should  be  tacked  to  the  mantle  and 
stuck  out  of  the  sheet. 

Lamp  Shades 

Very  attractive  lamp  shades  can  be 
made  by  cutting  pumpkin  and  cat 
faces  out  of  cardboard  and  pasting 
white  paper  behind  them  so  the  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth  will  show  up.  Sew 
four  sides  together  to  make  the  lamp. 
If  you  have  a  great  many  lamps  about 
the  house  these  can  easily  be  trimmed 
by  covering  them  with  fancy  orange 
crepe  paper,  or  strips  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  Effective  lights  can  be  made 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


Try  This  Way 

See  how  your  teeth  look  then 


BEAUTY  HINTS  . 

Hide  your  troubles,  big  or  small, 
Talking  doesn't  help  at  all ; 

Even  though  you're  in  despair, 
Just  pretend  your  skies  are  fair. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  HANDS 
By  Viola  Richey 

WITH  a  few  minutes  care  each  day 
every  woman  can  be  the  proud 
possessor  of  attractive  hands.  At 
every  move  the  hands  are  conspicuous 
and  lovely  hands  can  be  acquired  with 
daily  attention.  The  attractive  hand 
is  the  one  showing  the  evidences  of 
care. 

Though  beauty  of  color  and  form 
adds  greatly  to  the  hands'  appear- 
ance, this  alone  does  not  suffice. 
Daily  care  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition. 

If  the  hands  have  a  tendency  to 
roughen,  a  good  lotion  should  be  ap- 
plied after  each  washing  and  should 
be  rubbed  in  before  retiring  each  night. 
A  mixture  of  glycerine  and  rosewater 
is  a  very  good  lotion  and  there  are 
any  number  of  lotions  that  can  be 
purchased  that  are  equally  as  good. 
Camphor  ice  softens  and  whitens  the 
skin  and  is  especially  good  for 
chapped  hands. 

Manicuring 

Naturally  cleanliness  is  the  first 
requisite  and  as  the  nails  harbor  dirt 
easily,  proper  manicuring  is  the  most 
important  item  in  caring  for  the  hands, 
and  is  not  so  complex  that  it  cannot 
be  done  well  at  home. 

The  finger  tips  should  first  be  soak- 
ed in  warm  soapy  water  until  the 
cuticle  around  the  base  of  the  nail  is 
well  seasoned  and  can  be  worked 
easily.  Rinse  and  dry  and  with  the 
pointed  end  of  an  orange  stick,  re- 
move from  under  the  nail,  any  dirt 
which  may  have  accumulated.  Never 
use  a  metal  instrument  for  this. 

The  Care  of  the  Cuticle 
With  the  blunt  end  of  the  orange 
stick,  gently  push  back  the  cuticle 
until  the  half  moon  shows,  but  not 
until  the  cuticle  breaks  or  feels 
strained.  While  nails  should  show 
the  half  moon,  some  few  do  not  do  so 
naturally  and  require  too  much  push- 
ing to  produce  this  result,  so  do  not 
force  the  moon  to  show  as  the  finger 
keeps  in  better  shape  without  too 
much  pressure  on  the  cuticle.  Push- 
ing back  the  cuticle  with  the  fingers 
each  time  the  hands  are  washed  and 
dried  will  help  bring  the  half  moon 
into  sight  and  help  keep  the  fingers 
in  good  shape. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


Here  is  a  new  way  of  teeth  clean- 
ing— a  modern,  scientific  way.  Au- 
thorities approve  it.  Leading  dentists 
everywhere  advise  it. 

Ask  for  this  ten-day  test  Watch 
the  results  of  it.  See  for  >  yourself 
what  it  means  to  your  teeth — what  it 
means  in  your  home. 

The  film  problem 

Film  has  been  the  great  tooth 
problem.  A  viscous  film  clings  to 
your  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 
Old  ways  of  brushing  do  not  effec- 
tively combat  it.  So  millions  of  teeth 
are  dimmed  and  ruined  by  it. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the 
teeth  look  dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tar- 
tar, are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
traced  to  film. 

Combat  it  daily 

Dental  science  has  now  found 
ways  to  daily  combat  that  film.  Care- 
ful tests  have  amply  proved  them. 
They  are  now  embodied,  with  other 
most  important  factors,  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  authori- 
ties, and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere.  All  druggists  supply 
the  large  tubes. 
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Millions  of  people  now  use  this 
tooth  paste,  largely  by  dental  advice. 
A  10-Day  Tube  is  now  sent  free  to 
everyone  who  asks. 

Its  five  effects 

Pepsodent  combats  the  film  in  two 
effective  ways.  It  highly  polishes  the 
teeth,  so  film  less  easily  adheres. 

It  stimulates  the  salivary  flow  — 
Nature's  great  tooth-protecting  agent. 
It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits 
that  cling.  It  multiplies  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Modern  authorities  deem  these  ef- 
fects essential.  Every  use  of  Pepso- 
dent brings  them  all 

See  the  results 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  film-coats  disappear.  Watch  the 
other  good  effects. 

This  test,  we  believe,  will  bring  to 
your  home  a  new  era  in  teeth  clean- 
ing. And  benefit3  you  never  had  be- 
fore. Mail  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  739 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  222,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  I1L 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 


Fashions  of  the  Hour 


THE  Fashions  of  the  coming  season 
are  marked  by  varied  effects  of 
design  and  an  appropriate  "nicety" 
of  style,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  new  is  really  an  improved 
continuance  of  what  we  have  had  dur- 
ing the  past  season. 

The  simple  straight  line  dress  will 
be  the  Fashion  leader.  It  lends  it- 
self well  to  simple  exquisite  touches 
of  trimming  embroidery  and  is  fine 
for  all  rich  and  beautiful  dress  ma- 
terials. Loose  panels  giving  the  now 
so  popular  uneven  hem  lines,  are 
splendid  as  additions  to  chemise 
dresses. 

The  "jumper"  or  sleeveless  dress  so 
popular  during  the  summer  is  a  style 
that  will  be  carried  over  for  Fall  and 
Winter.  In  jersey,  serge  and  prunella, 
and  later  in  velvet  and  broadcloth  this 
design  is  very  suitable.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  becoming  for  business,  or  for 
general  wear,  than  a  dress  of  this 
character,  worn  with  a  simple  blouse 
or  guimpe  of  crepe,  pongee  or  linen, 
and  a  cape  or  sports  coat. 

The  new  sleeves  are  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  new  style  features. 
We  have  the  close  fitting  sleeve  in 
wrist  length,  the  "bell"  sleeve  in  wrist 
or  %  style,  the  peasant  sleeve  with 
close  fitting  cap  or  joined  to  a  '"drop" 
shoulder,  and  the  new  Jenny  sleeve- 
big,  wide  and  square  looking.  In  mak- 
ing the  latter  type  of  sleeve  one  must 
be  sure  to  have  it  on  a  dress  with 
straight  lines,  or  it  will  look  bulky. 
It  is  also  best  for  soft  fabrics. 

Jet  beads  and  jet  trimmings  are 
lovely  on  the  new  chiffon  velvet  dress- 
es and  gowns. 

Steel  beads  too  are  used  for  trim- 
ming. 

Quite  consistent  with  long  sleeves 
are  the  new  collars.  Some  are  high 
enough  to  require  boning.  The  "tailor- 
ed" woman  will  take  readily  to  high 
collars,  but  the  woman  who  likes  com- 
fort will  chose  one  in  convertible  style. 
Here  too,  the  waist  must  suit  the  col- 
lar— and  the  woman  the  collar.  A 
short  plump  neck  is  always  prettiest 
with  a  low  collar. 

As  a  serviceable  useful  coat  model 
3720  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It 
is  fine  in  broadcloth,  polo  cloth,  mix- 
tures or  velvet.  The  fronts  may  be 
crossed  in  the  closing  shown  in  the 
small  view,  or  turned  back  as  also 
illustrated. 

There  is  always  a  new  way  of  mak- 
ing a  one  piece  dress.  In  Pattern 
8746,  smart  collar,  are  new  features. 
This  style  in  broadcloth  with  fine 
braid  and  buttons  for  trimming  is 
attractive. 

The  long  blouse  lines  and  effective 
panel  trimming  shown  in  Pattern  3758 
will  be  becoming  to  slender  and  ma- 
ture figures.  Bands  of  bead  trimming, 
braid  or  embroidery  are  attractive  for 
trimming.  Crepe,  crepe  de  chine,  chif- 
fon or  silk  voile  could  be  used  for 
this  style. 

."umiiimiiuiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiuhhiii  nmimmmii| 
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The  long  bodied  frock  is  ever  youth- 
ful and  becoming  and  so  fashionable 
this  season.  Pattern  3649  shows  a 
new  version  of  this  type.  As  illustra- 
ted embroidered  tricotine  was  used. 
One  could  have  this  in  black  velvet 
with  bead  embroidery. 

Fashion  does  not  limit  the  Jumper 
frock  to  "grown  ups."  She  offers  a 
very  pleasing  model  for  the  Junior 
in  Pattern  3753.  Embroidered  crepe 
is  here  combined  with  pongee. 

There  is  nothing  more  becoming  for 
the  growing  girl's  winter  coat  than 
a  simple  box  style  as  shown  in  Pat- 
tern 3716.  One  may  use  velours  de 
laine  and  other  soft  pile  fabrics,  or 
broadcloth,  polo  cloth  or  serge  for 
this  model. 

A  school  dress  with  a  blouse  in  Rus- 
sion  style  is  "something  different"  and 
most  becoming  in  combination  of  serge 
and  check  suiting,  or  in  a  plain  woolen 
with  braid  trimming.  aPttern  3370 
shows  this  design  attractively  de- 
veloped. 


•  The  interesting  use  of  contrasting 
materials  is  shown  in  Pattern  3721 
This  collarless  frock  with  its  jacket 
effect  will  make  a  pleasing  dress  for 
party  or  best  wear — in  crepe  de  chine, 
or  taffeta  and  crepe.  For  general 
wear  serge  and  satin,  or  serge  and 
crepe  de  chine  could  be  used. 

The  new  bosom  effect  is  attractively 
shown  in  the  little  girl's  dress  illus- 
trated in  Pattern  3771.  The  drop 
shoulder  and  full  sleeve  which  may 
also  be  finished  in  elbow  length,  are 
new  style  features. 

The  good  effect  of  a  pleasing  well 
cut  housedress  is  readily  apparent. 
Pattern  3766  shows  a  simple  one-piece 
model  that  gives  a  choice  of  wrist 
length  or  elbow  sleeve.  For  dresses 
of  this  type  all  wash  materials  are 
appropriate. 

A  new  apron  that  is  saving  of  ma- 
terial and  easy  to  make  and  launder 
will  ever  meet  with  favor.  Pattern 
3751  shows  this  style — attractive  for 
house,  office  or  garden  in  sateen, 
chintz,  cretonne,  gingham  or  drill. 
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No.  3720 — A  Smart  Wrap.  4  sizes:  Small,, 
34-36;  medium,  38-40;  large,  42-44,  and  extra 
large,  46-48  inches  'bust  measure. 

No.  3746 — Ladies'  Dress.  7  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3758 — Ladies'  Blouse.  6  sizes:  34,  36, 
3»,  40  ,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 

m»    onAn  Mic-eAc'   rir^co     3  sizes :   16,  18 


3771 


medium. 
6,  8,  10 


No.  3751 — Ladies'  Apron.    1  size: 
No.  3714 — Girl's  Coat.     4  sizes: 
and  12  years. 

No.  3370 — Girl's  Blouse  Suit.  4  sizes:  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 

No.  3771 — Child's  Dress.  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6 
and  8  years. 

No.  3721 — Girl's  Dress.  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years. 

No.  3766— Ladies'  House  Dress.  7  sizes:  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 


No.   3649 — Misses'  Dress. 

and  20  years. 

No.  3753 — Girl's  Dress.   3  sizes:  12,  14  and 
16  years. 

miiimmmmmmiiiiiiiii  i  ii  mi  mini  iiimmimmiiiiiniinii  iiiiiim  i  iiimimi  nmm  u  mimii  umuiMi  ^ 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  postpaid.    All  | 

=    of  these  patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.    *  uli  5 

I     directions  for  making  as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  g 

=    each  pattern.    We  can  also  furnish  an  up-to-date  Fall  and  Winter  1921  Cata-  5 

§     logue  containing  over  500  designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and  chUdren  s  patterns,  a  | 

=     concise  article  on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30  = 

i     of  the  various,  simple  stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home  dressmaker   for  15c  ; 

1     postpaid.    Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  in  the  Pattern  Dept.,  = 

I     American  Co-operative  Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.          natt„_n  i 

=           WRITE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  = 

I     desired.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  5 

I  the  envelope  flap  before  writing  your  pattern  order  Then  in  case  you  forget  5 
I     to  put  your  name  on  the  inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope. 

!,„„,„  ,,,,,1,1,111111111  ,  inn  imiiiiiiui  1  111  imnmiimniiHUJ  11111  inn  unmiimiiin  mini  10 
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ABumper  Crop 


PhQipsborn's'SnPage  Style  and Shopping  Guidefffl 

Here's  the  biggest  and  best  crop  of  wearing  apparel  bargains  in  the  mail  order 
field  —  312  pages  of  Styles  and  Values  in  Philipsborn's  beautiful,  color-illus- 
tiated  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog — now  ready  for  mailing.    One  copy  free  to  each 

family — postage  prepaid.  Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  the  Coupon  or  a  Postal  for  the  Big 
Free  Catalog.  It  offers  a  wonderful  variety  of  latest  styles  and  bargains  in  high  grade  wearing  apparel 

Lowest  Prices  in  the  USA. 

We  guarantee  our  prices  to  be  the  lowest  offered  by  anybody,  anywhere,  on  mer- 
chandise of  equal  quality.  So  confident  are  we  that  we  give  more  for  the^ 
money  than  any  other  house, 
that  we  guarantee  to  refund 
the  difference  in  price,  if  you 
can  duplicate  for  less  money 
any  merchandise  purchased 
from  us. 

Guaranteed 
AfrSilk 
Georgette  Dress 

\J  PREPAID 

8X-14010X— A  won- 
derful dress  at  a  truly 
sensational  price!  This 
beautiful   silk  Georgette 
dress  is  elegantly  embroi- 
dered in  black  and  gold 
beads  in  newest  design. 
Kimono  sleeves, 
elbow  length,  fin- 
ished with  picoted 
ruffles.  Invisible 
fastenings  at 
centerback.  Silk-_ 
finished  cotton  lin^ 
ing  (seco  silk). 
COLORS:  Navy 
blue, Harding  blue 
or  pretty  shade 
of  gray.  SIZES : 
32  to  44  bust.  34  to 
88  skirt  lengths. 
Price,  PREPAID 
toyourhome$5.98. 


Ready  toWear 
for  the  Entire  Family 


Our  big,  free  312-page  Catalog  is 
filled  with  sensationally  low  prices 
on  Ready-to-Wear  for  Mother  and 
the  Girls  —  Father  and  the  Boys — every  member  of  the 
family,  including  the  baby. 

Metis  TTiorsnaD  AllWool  Serge  Suit 

2X-14025X— A  wonderful  suit  value.  All  wool  <m  AM 
navy  blue  serge  model  of  an  especially  fine  weave,  SfO  #J 

beautifully  tailored  and  carefully  finished.    Designed  ^  Hfcfj  i 

along  semi-conservative  lines  and  appropriate  for  men  Wr^m_ 
of  all  ages.    Slightly  form-fitting  coat  with  newest  <■» 
rolling  lapels,  welt  breast  pocket  and  two  flap  pockets. 
Fine  quality  alpaca  lining.  Trousers  with  plain  or  cuff  bottoms  (state 
which  style  desired).  6-button  collarless  vest.  SIZES :  34  to  44  chest; 
SO  to  44  waist,  30  to  34  inseam.   Price  prepaid,  $14.75. 

PHILIPSBORN'S  > 

A  National  Institution 

This  business,  established  32  years  ago,  has  become 
a  National  Institution;  serving  more  than  1)4.  Million 
Customers.    Philipsborn's  is  famous  from 
ocean  to  ocean  as  "The  Bargain  Counter  of 
the  Farm  Family." 

Send  for  the  Free  Book  Today! 

FHILIPSBORKS 

DEPARTMENT  263  CHICAGO 
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oney-Back 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fied with  your  purchase.  We  take  the  risk. 

All  Charges  Prepaid! 

WE  PREPAY  all  delivery  charges  right  to  your  door. 
It  costs  us  $500,000  to  $750,000  a  year  to  prepay.  This 
is  an  extra  saving  and  convenience  for  you. 

Send  Coupon  or  Postal 

for  FREE  BOOR 

I  ! 

I  PHILIPSBORN'S,  Dept.  263  Chicago 

Please  send  312-page  Style  and  Shopping  Guide 
I  for  Fall  and  Winter,  free,  postpaid. 


I  Name   — -- 

I 

I  Address  

I 

I  City  _  Scote  

I  WE  PREPAY  ON  EVERYTHING  —  EVERYWHERE ! ! 

L  


NEW  RUGS  FOR  OLD 


UIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMI  I  Ill  IMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIII  1 1 1 1  r  I  >>  1 1 1 1 1 1  Mlllllllllllll  Illllllliilllllllllllllillllillilill: 


Probably  almost  all  of  us  in  these 
days  when  economy  is  so  necessary 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  have  made 
over  innumerable  old  clothes  and  re- 
trimmed  last  year's  hats  and  dyed 
faded  coats  and  dresses  in  an  effort 
to  be  thrifty  but  not  threadbare.  Yet 
very  few  of  us  apply  the  same  renova- 
tions to  our  households. 

The  thought  of  a  new  rug  for  the 
living  room  is  a  luxury  we  couldn't 
dream  of  gratifying.  New  curtains, 
perhaps,  by  scimping  on  something 
else,  and  a  coat  of  varnish  for  the 
woodwork,  but  a  new  rug — not  for  a 
long  time  yet!  Still  it  is  possible 
with  the  new  factory  methods  to 
make  over  old  carpets  into  new  ones 
at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
one,  with  the  result  that  exactly  the 
color  scheme  you  want  can  be  em 
ployed  and  the  rug  will  be  twice  as 
durable  as  a  newly  purchased  one. 

It  is  a  rug  that  makes  a  room; 
that  either  by  its  distinctive  color- 
ing casts  a  soft  and  comfortable  at- 
mosphere over  the  entire  space,  or 
else  by  its  condition  or  color  com- 
bination detracts  from  every  attrac- 
tive feature. 

Old  carpets  of  every  description, 
old  clothing,  old  rags,  provided  they 
are  twelve  inches  wide,  can  be  sued. 
They  can  be  sent  to  the  factory  in 
any  condition,  where  they  are  cleaned, 
dyed  and  woven  into  a  rug.  It  is 
possible  for  you  to  specify  the  color- 
ing, the  exact  tone  you  desire. 

Making  old  rugs  into  new  ones 
simply  means  that  you  are  getting  a 
new  rug  for  much  less  money,  one 
that  will  wear  better,  and  be  infi- 
nitely more  attractive;  it  is  one  way 
to  economize  and  yet  not  be  thread- 
bare. 


Hallowe'en  Recipes 


SAVEJ^ 


ON 


Let  ns  show 

you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  soft,  luxurious 
rugs  in  the  fashions bie  one  and 
two-tooed.  f  ancyor  Oriental  patterns  at 
only  one*half  the  costof  new  store  rugs. 


Qld  Carpets 


Rugs  and  Clothing 

We  reclaim  the  wool 
3  your  old  material  by 
,  '  our  special    process  of 
cleaning  and  resproning,  and 
then  dye  this  wool  and  reweave 
bright,  new— 

Olson  Velvety  Rugs 

—seamless,  reversible,  firmly  woven  rugs,  any  color, 
any  size— rugs  tL«t  rival  the  high  priced  Wiltons  and 
Axminsters  and  are  guaranteed  to  wear  for  many 
years.  Will  lend  charm  to  the  finest  homes.  Read 
what  others  say.  Over  one  million  satisfied 
OLSON  customers. 

5  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Give  yonr  new  rags  the  test  of  use— use  them  6  days 
on  your  floors,  then  if  not  completely  satisfied,  return 
them— and  we  will  pay  you  liberally  for  your  material. 
Every  Order  Completed  in  One  Week 
mB~S~  BEAUTIFUL  Write  at  once  for 
rllCC  RUG  BOOK  oatalosr of  31  beauti- 
ful new  patterns  in 
actual  colors,  and  liberal  freight  offer.  See  our  new 
low  prices.  Learn  how  easy  it  is  to  order. 

V. ,   OLSON  RUG  CO. 

<a#4*.  »eP*-  »36LaflIn 
'%  **£?v  CIUcago,lU. 
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Waldorf  Salad 

Chop  fine,  raw  apples,  celery  and  nuts. 
Combine  with  mayonnaise  and  serve  on 
lettuce  leaf.  Chopped  pineapple,  white 
grapes  and  marshmellows  can  be  added, 
if  desired. 

 AC  J  

Chicken  Salad 

Boil  chicken  until  tender  and  allow  It 
to  cool  in  its  own  liquor.  Chop  equal 
quantities  of  chicken  and  celery.  Add 
chopped  walnuts  and  mix  with  mayon- 
naise. Serve  on  lettuce  leaf.  This  is  also 
very  tasty  if  veal  is  substituted  for  the 
chicken. 

 AC  J  

Mayonnaise  Dressing 

lVz  cup  vinegar,  %  cup  milk,  %  cup 
sugar,  1  egg  well  beaten,  1  teaspoon  mus- 
tard, dash  of  cayenne  pepper,  1  teaspoon 
each  of  corn  starch,  flour  and  salt,  lump 
of  butter.  Let  the  vinegar  and  sugar 
come  to  boil.  Beat  the  egg  well,  add 
starch  and  flour  and  pour  in  the  heated 
milk.  Then  pour  into  heated  vinegar  and 
let  cook  until  creamy.  Add  butter  at  the 
last. 

 AC  J  

Banana  Salad 

Cut  banana  in  half  the  long  way  and 
place  on  crisp  lettuce  leaf.  Add  several 
teaspoons  of  mayonnaise  and  sprinkle 
with  chopped  nuts.  Halves  of  canned 
impeaches  may  be  served  in  the  same 
manner. 

 AC  J  

Fruit  Salad 

Chop  oranges,  bananas,  pineapple, 
white  grapes  and  nuts,  and  mix  together. 
This  may  be"  served  on  a  lettuce  leaf 
with  mayonnaise,  or  may  be  sweetened 
with  sugar,  covered  with  whipped  cream 
instead  of  mayonnaise,  and  served  in  a 
sherbet  glass.  Jello  can  also  be  used, 
with  all,  or  any  one  of  these  fruits. 

 AC  J  

Chocolate  Doughnuts 

2  eggs,  1  tablespoon  melted  butter, 
1  cup  sweet  milk,  %  cup  sugar,  %  tea- 
spoon salt.  2  tablespoons  melted  choco- 
late, 1  teaspoon  vanilla,  3  cups  flour,  2 
teaspoons  baking  powder.  Sift  together 
the  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt.  Beat 
the  eggs  and  add  to  them  the  sugar, 
chocolate,  butter  and  milk,  then  add  va- 
nilla. Add  the  sifted  ingredients,  making 
a  medium  dough.  Roll  out  V2  inch  thick, 
cut  out  with  a  doughnut  cutter  and  fry 
in  deep  hot  fat.  When  cool  cover  with 
chocolate  icing  or  sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar. 

 AC  J  

Penny  For  Your  Thoughts 

The  man  was  lost  in  pensiveness, 

The  girl  looked  on  him,  smiling; 
She  tapped  him  gently  on  the  cheek, 

And  then,  with  eyes  beguiling, 
She  said  "A  penny  for  your  thoughts!" 

And  tossed  her  pretty  head. 
In  soberness  he  took  her  hands, 

Then  slowly,  softly  said: 

"I  was  thinking  of  the  distant  day 
When  you  I  first  caressed; 

I  was  thinking  of  the  many  times 
Your  lips  to  mine  were  pressed; 

I  was  thinking  that,  in  all  these  years, 
I  love  you  best  of  any  

Now,    sweetheart,    don't   you  really 
think 

They're  worth  more  than  a  penny?" 

— Robert  Toole. 


Chocolate  Icing 

Melt  2  squares  of  chocolate  icing 
slowly,  then  boil  rapidly  for  3  or  4  min- 
utes. Remove  from  stove  and  let  stand 
until  almost  cold,  then  beat  until  creamy 
and  resistant,  and  spread  over  dough- 
nuts. Do  not  stir  this  while  cooking  or 
afterward  until  mixture  is  cool. 

 AC  J  

Pumpkin  Pie 
3  cups  cooked  pumpkin  made  smooth 
by  putting  through  a  strainer,  1%  cups 
sugar,  2  tablespoons  butter,  melted,  small 
teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon  ground  cinna- 
mon, 1  tablespoon  molasses,  sorghum 
preferred,  %  teaspoon  ginger,  a  dash  of 
pepper,  1%  cups  milk,  2  eggs,  whites  and 
yolks  beaten  separately.  Bake  crust 
quickly  in  hot  oven,  then  add  pumpkin 
mixture  and  bake  slower,  about  %  to  1 
hour.    This  is  enough  for  2  pies. 

 AC  J  

Southern  Fudge 
Mix  well  2  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 
with  1  cup  milk,  %  pound  butter,  %  cake 
bitter  chocolate  grated  and  melt  slowly, 
stirring  until  smooth.  When  boiling, 
cook  evenly  for  8  or  10  minutes,  or  until 
it  forms  a  soft  ball  when  tried  in  cold 
water.  Add  2  teaspoons  vanilla,  then 
turn  into  cooling  pan  and  cut  in  squares 
when  cooled.  This  recipe  makes  a,  little 
over  2  pounds. 

 AC  J  

Pop  Corn  Bails 
1  tablespoon  vinegar,  2  to  3  quarts 
popped  corn,  1  cup  dark  sirup.  Boil  the 
sirup  and  vinegar  together  until  it  hard- 
ens when  dropped  in  cold  water.  Pour 
over  freshly  popped  corn  and  mold  into 
balls  or  fancy  shapes.  Either  honey, 
maple  sirp.  molasses  or  white  cane  corn 
sirup  may  be  used. 

 ACT  

Cream  Putts 
Melt  %  cup  of  butter  in  1  cup  of  hot 
water.  While  boiling  beat  in  1  cup  of 
flour.  Take  from  fire  and  when  cool 
drop  in  3  eggs,  1  at  a  time ;  beat  slowly 
after  each  egg  is  dropped  in.  Drop  the 
mixture  on  ungreased  tins  in  small 
spoonsfuls  and  bake  in  quick  oven.  Fill 
with  whipped  cream  and  serve. 

 AC  J  

Orange  Ice 
Juice  of  2  lemons  and  2  oranges,  two 
mashed  bananas,  2  cups  sugar  and  2 
cups  water.  Mix  and  freeze.  Be  sure 
to  mix  lots  of  coarse  salt  with  the 
cracked  ice  and  stir  it  up  occasionally ; 
it  doesn't  need  to  be  turned  like  ice 
cream ;  needs  4  to  5  hours  to  freeze 
properly. 

 AC  J  

Lost  Fears 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  them  yesterday, 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea. 

Among  the  winds  at  play; 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees, 
Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming^of  the  bees. 
The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  happen, 

I  cast  them  all  away, 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay, 
Among  the  husking  of  the  corn, 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod, 
Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are 
born, 

Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

— E.  B.  Browning. 
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ANNOUNCING  PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  THE  CONTEST 

My  Husband's  Greatest  Fault 

And  How  I  Cured  Him 


OUR  interesting  contest  is  at  a 
close.  We  have  chosen  the  three 
prize  winners  of  the  contest  which 
we  started  in  our  June  Journal.  We 
hope  none  of  the  husbands  were  an- 
gry when  they  read  the  letters  we 
published  in  the  last  issue.  They 
were  not  unkind  letters,  they  were 
written  in  good  spirit.  But  with  all 
their  faults,  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
wives  that  wrote  us  would  change 
their  husband  for  any  other  man  in 
the  world,  for  now  that  his  fault  is 
cured  he  is  without  a  doubt  the  best 
man  in  the  world,  and  just  the  right 
one  for  her. 

There  were  so  many  different- little 
faults  named  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  i.ame 
them  all.  Un- 
tidy husbands 
seem  to  be  the 
most  popular, 
and  every  one  of 
the  wives  had  a 
different  method 
of  curing.  Humor  played  a  large  part 
in  many  cures  and  love  and  patience 
were  not  lacking.  One  wife  wrote: 
"If  more  women  would  have  a  little 
patience  and  try  harder  to  keep 
things  running  smoothly,  I  think 
there  would  be  more  happy  homes  and 
less  divorces." 

We  learned  co-operation  in  the 
home  from  the  contest  we  had  about 
two  years  ago,  "Co-operation  in  the 
Home"  or  "How  I  Manage  My  Hus- 
band." Every  wife,  excluding  none, 
that  entered  the  contest,  chose  the 
title  "Co-operation  in  the  Home,"  as 
they  said  they  did  not  marry  to  man- 
age their  husbands  or  to  have  him 
manage  them,  but  to  co-operate  just 
as  business  partners  do.  Now  we 
have  learned  how  wives  cure  their 
husbands'  faults  in  clever  ways.  Some 
cured  them  by  kindness,  other  by  do- 
ing the  same  thing  the  husband  did, 
and  letting  him  see  how  it  looked. 

Where  Are  the  Perfect  Ones? 

However,  out  of  all  the  letters  we 
received  we  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  not  one 
husband  was 
perfect.  We 
perfect. 

We  thought, 
perhaps,  some 
wfe  who  thought 
she  had  a  per- 
fect husband  might  write  in  and  tell 
us  about  him.  A  great  many  let- 
ters began,  ''When  I  married  my 
husband,  I  thought  he  was  perfect — 
but — "  and  then  came  the  wifely 
criticism.  Another  said,  "My  husband 
doesn't  know  I  ever  thought  he  had  a 
fault,"  so  she  cured  him  without  his 
knowing  it. 

Modesty  Overrules  in  This  Contest 

Every  one  of  our  contestants  has 
made  the  request,  "Please  do  not  pub- 
lish my  name."    To  avoid  any  unnec- 


essary embar- 
rassment and 
blushes,  we  are 
granting  their 
request  by  pub- 
lishing the  prize 
winning  tetters 
without  the  driter's  name. 

First  Prize  Letter,  $5.00,  "Untidi- 
ness," by  Mrs.  Modesty,  of  South  Da- 
kota. 

Second  Prize  Letter,  $3.00,  "A  Corn- 
plainer,"  by  Mrs.  Timid,  of  Ohio. 

Third  Prize  Letter,  $2.00,  "Selfish- 
ness," by  Mrs.  Shy,  of  Kansas. 

First  Prize— "Untidiness" 

My  husband  had  the  most  distress- 
ing habit  of  leaving  his  tools  lie 
around  after  he  had  used  them  and 
then  forgetting  where  they  were  and 
accusing  other  members  of  the  family 
of  losing  them.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
the  children  would  be  to  blame,  as 
they  were  getting  into  the  same  care- 
less ways.  I  determined  something 
must  be  done,  so  I  took  the  children 
into  my  confidence  and  told  them  that 
when  they  saw  father  use  a  tool,  to 
be  sure  and  •  notice  where  he  left  it 
and  to  tell  me.  Of  course,  they 
wanted  to  know  "why," -but  I  said  it 
was  a  secret  and  I  would  tell  them 
in  due  time.  Children  like  a  secret 
and  they  helped  me  a  great  deal,  as 
they  were  out 
with  their  father 
much  more  than 
I  could  be.  I 
took  a  notebook, 
and  every  time 
a  report  came  in 
of  a  tool  used 
and  not  put  away  in  its  right  place,  I 
made  a  note  of  it,  with  the  date.  Fin- 
ally one  day  father  came  "roaring" 
into  the  house  and  wanted  to  know 
where  a  hammer  was,  the  wrench,  and 
several  other  tools.  "Most  every  tool 
on  the  place  is  lost  and  if  the  kids 
don't  find  them  pretty  quick  there  will 
be  something  doing."  I^told  him  I 
couldn't  tell  him  offhand  where  any  of 
his  tools  were,  but  I  had  some  data 
that  I  thought  would  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject.  "What  do  you  mean, 
data?"  he  said,  in  amazement.  I  got 
out  my  notebook  and  began  to  read: 
"Large  crowbar.  Father  left  leaning 
against  south  side  of  hog-house, 
March  21st.  Hammer  lying  on  ground 
by  stump,  west  of  granery,  by  father, 
April  10th.  Cold  chisel  lying  in  weeds 
where  gang  plow  stood,  April  10th. 
Sledge  between  first  two  rows  of  wil- 
lows— been  there  since  father  used 
it  May  9th."  By  the  time  I  was  that 
far,  father  was  grinning,  and  when 
I  finished  reading  he  decided  the  joke 
was  on  him.  It  was  a  good  joke,  and 
it  worked.— SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Second  Prize — "A  Complainer" 

Like  many  people  of  this  world,  my 
"life  partner"  had  formed  the  habit 
of  speaking  unfavorably  of  people. 
Each  night  he  came  home  with  some 
new  grudge  against  one  of  his  asso- 
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ciates,  for  nothing  of  vital  impor- 
tance, but  simply  because  he  had  ac- 
customed himself  to  it.  One  night  it 
would  be  a  neighbor  who  had  dis- 
pleased him,  the  next  an  employee 
who  had  disgusted  him,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  He  always  had 
something  to  "growl"  or  "bark"  about. 
His  mood  was  particularly  of  a  crit- 
ical nature  at  meal  time,  and  under 
the  influence  of  such  talk,  I  gulped 
down  my  food.  Regardless  of  my 
pleadings,  to  speak  of  more  pleasant 
things,  he  kept  up  a  continual  ha- 
rangue. At  length  my  patience  be- 
came exhausted  and,  being  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  such  talk,  I  resorted 
to  an  old  saying.  "Did  you  ever  hear 
that  old  adage,' 


Bow 
wow! 


I  began,  "If  you 
can't  say  some- 
thing good  about 
a  person,  it  is 
wisest  to  remain 
silent"  ?  Then 
for  a  time  all 
was  finished.  My  husband  rose  and 
very  earnestly  said,  "Well,  I  guess 
you're  right.  I'm  going  to  try  your 
method."  From  that  time  one  we 
had  nothing  except  the  most  pleas- 
ing conversation  and  he  never  spoke 
of  others  in  any  but  a  complimentary 
way.— OHIO. 

Third  Prize— "Selfishness" 
How  true  it  is  that  "men  are  but 
little  boys  grown  tall,"  and  like  your 
little  boys,  we  love  them  not  for  their 
faults,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

Selfishness  we  are  born  with,  and 
unless  that  trait  is  governed  when 
we  are  children,  we  find  it  a  very 
disagreeable  habit,  especially  in  a 
husband. 

In  my  case,  it  took  the  form  of 
selfishness  in  small  things,  the  most 
comfortable  chair,  all  the  food  sea- 
soned or  cooked  the  way  he  liked  it, 
the  breast  of  the  chicken,  etc.  We 
smile,  for  those  are  such  small  faults, 
but  a  great  many  of  such  as  those 
are  rather  annoying,  especially  in 
our  case.  I  saw  there  must  be  a 
change,  for  we  have  two  small  chil- 
dren and  "father"  is  always  the  pat- 
\irn  for  small 
boys.  I  never 
mentioned  the 
matter,  but  de- 
cided to  let  our 
boys  teach  their 
fatherales- 
s  o  n . 

I  had  tried  to  be  firm  with  them 
in  their  selfish  demands,  but  now 
when  "they  wanted  mother's  dessert 
after  eating  their  own,"  I  gave  it  to 
them.  Whenever  they  demanded  to 
ride  a  certain  place  in  the  car,  I  said 
nothing,  but  took  the  vacant  seat. 
The  choicest  piece  of  candy  or  fruit 
was  theirs  without  correction. 

You  will  say  I  spoiled  the  boys  to 
teach  their  father.  It  wasn't  long 
until  their  father  would  say,  "Why, 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


Send  in  Your 
Baby's  Picture 


THE  MUSIC  MASTER 

Little  Clifford  Graft,  age  4  years,  is 
very  fond  of  music  and  was  snapped 
while  playing  a  very  beautiful  selection 
entitled,  "Where  did  you  get  that  hat?" 
Clifford  hails  from  Peru,  Ind. 


OUR  BABY  SAID 

(?1  Will  Be  Paid  for  Each  Letter  Printed.) 

Gladys,  aged  4,  had  broken  her 
doll's  head  and  was  grieving  over  it, 
so  I  told  her  we  could  measure  it  and 
buy  another  head  the  same  size. 
After  a  while  I  found  her  hunting 
for  something  in  the  sewing  machine 
drawer  and  inquired  what  she  was 
looking  for,  and  she  answered,  "I 
want  the  incher  to  see  how  big  Mary 
Jane's  head  is." — Iowa. 


Is  there  a  mother  who  would  not  be 
proud  to  see  her  baby's  picture  in  the 
Journal?  Send  in  a  good  snapshot  of 
your  baby  taken  in  a  cute  pose,  giving 
its  name  and  age  at  the  time  the  pic- 
ture was  taken.  We  will  pay  $1.00  for 
every  picture  printed.  Send  kodak  pic- 
tures only,  do  not  send  regular  photo- 
graphs. Enclose  stamped  addressed  en- 
velope if  you  desire  the  pictures  re- 
turned. We  wish  to  thank  the  moth- 
ers that  have  sent  in  pictures.  There 
are  so  many  good  ones  we  would  like 
to  publish  them  all  in  this  issue,  but 
we  haven't  enough  space.  Watch  for 
next  issue. 


-ACJ- 


Donald  had  beautiful  curly  hair, 
and  of  course,  he  detested  it.  One 
day,  just  after  washing  the  young- 
ster's hair,  his  mother  was  pressing 
the  waves  in,  when  Donald  pleaded, 
"Now,  Mother,  please  don't  blouse  it, 
flatten  it  out." — Illinois. 

 ACJ  


HER  PLAYMATE  AND 
PROTECTOR 

"Hold  still  Queen  while  you  have 
your  picture  taken  with  me  and  my 
Kiddie  Kar,"  says  3-year  old  Glenith 
Sayers  of  Humboldt,  Iowa. 


Violet,  aged  5,  was  visiting  an 
aunt  who  had  several  bee  hives. 
While  playing  in  the  yard  she  ran 
into  the  barn  to  look  at  the  horse,  but 
found  it  wasn't  there.  Just  then  a 
bee  flew  in  and  bit  her  and  she  ran 
into  the  house  crying.  When  asked 
by  her  aunt  what  was  wrong,  she 
answered,  "Oh,  Auntie  a  big  fly  bit 
me,  out  where  the  horse  ain't." — 
Indiana. 

 ACJ  

Although  Daddy  was  very  gener- 
ous, Mildred  was  inclined  to  be  very 
economic.  One  day  he  took  her  into 
the  drug  store  to  buy  some  ice  cream 
and  when  the  clerk  asked  what  she 
wanted  she  asked,  "How  much  is  a 
chocolate  Sunday?"  "Seventeen  cents," 
replied  the  clerk.  "I'll  take  a  choco- 
late soda,"  replied  Mildred.— Wiscon- 
sin. 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT 

"One  just  can't  help  kidnapping  kit- 
ties when  they  love  'em,"  says  Elmer 
Bacher,  of  Benson,  111.  Elmer  is  just 
1^2  years  old,  and  a  strong,  healthy 
baby. 


"WE  DON'T  WANNA  COME  OUT" 
Chirped  in  unison  by  Richard  and  Rod- 
erick Kohler,  the  prize  twins  of  Danvers, 
111. 

HOW  DOES  THE  WATER 
GET  INTO  THE  WATER. 
MELON? 

From  the  way  we  have  been 
swamped  with  answers  to  our  Sep- 
tember puzzle,  we  are  beginning  to 
believe  that  the  water  gets  into  the 
watermelon  from  the  swamp,  but 
watermelons  are  not  planted  in  the 
swamps  and  neither  are  they  always 
planted  in  the  spring,  as  the  south 
plants  in  the  winter  and  in  the  north 
they  are  planted  in  the  summer.  Mrs. 
Edward  Walker  of  Galveston,  Ind., 
evidently  has  some  boys,  as  she  gave 
the  correct  answer.  We  think  the 
water  gets  into  the  watermelon 
through  the  patch. 

 ACJ  

"Jack-O'- Lantern" 
I  saw  a  Jack  O'Lantern 
Nod  his  clumsy  yellow  head, 
To  all  his  comrades  in  the  field 
'Til  they  hid  in  a  wooden  shed, 
The  sandman  came  with  a  candle- 
stick 

Then  made  a  tiny  light, 
And  said  a  little  tallow 
Will  make  your  head  feel  right. 

And  0,  such  jolly  Jack  O's 
I  never  ne'er  did  see, 
Because  the  evening  all  along 
They  winked  their  eyes  at  me, 
They  told  the  little  boys  and  girls 
If  they  would  be  well  bred 
To  learn  each  study  well  in  school 
'1 'would  brighten  things  ahead. 

— Alma  B.  Wilaon. 

 ACJ  

Little  Alicia  had  been  taken  by 
her  mother  to  a  vaudeville  matinee, 
and  of  course,  at  the  dinner  table  her 
daddy  wanted  to  know  all  about  it. 

"And  how  did  you  like  the  show? 
What  did  you  see?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  they  had  some  acrobats,  a  lit- 
tle play,  some  pictures,  some  singing 
and  a  Spanish  lady  danced." 

"What  did  the  Spanish  lady  have  in 
her  hands,  to  keep  time  to  the  music 
with?"  prompted  mamma. 
"Oh,  yes;  cascarets!" — 
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AN  INTERESTING  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 


from  cucumbers  by  scraping  out  the 
inside  and  cutting  holes  in  the  rind 
for  the  features  and  placing  a  candle 
in  each. 

Mirrors  should  be  in  profusion, 
with  small  cut-outs  of  cats,  etc., 
pasted  on  them.  Odd  figures  can  be 
cut  out  from  fancy  Hallowe'en  crepe 
paper  or  napkins  and  pasted  on  the 
mirrors. 

Do  not  forget  the  ghosts,  for  what 
is  a  Hallowe'en  party  without  ghosts? 
Permanent  ghosts  to  be  put  in  the 
corners  of  the  rooms  can  be  made 
by  dressing  up  broomsticks,  the  car- 
pet sweeper,  or  the  dressmaking 
model  and  covering  with  a  sheet. 
One  should  surely  be  in  the  hallway, 
also  in  the  living  and  dining  rooms, 
and  if  the  guests  are  to  put  their 
wraps  in  the  bedroom,  there  should 
be  one  in  there  also.  All  the  rooms 
£hat  are  to  be  used  should  be  deco- 
rated and  the  lights  dimmed. 

The  Dining  Room 

Crepe  paper  streamers  with  cut- 
outs suspended  from  the  center  light 
fixture  can  be  also  arranged  in  the 
dining  room.  If  a  large  luncheon  is 
served  and  you  cannot  use  the  center 
of  the  table  for  decoration,  the  cut- 
outs hanging  from  the  fixture  (about 
fifteen  inches  from  the  table)  will 
provide  a  center  decoration  without 
taking  up  any  of  the  actual  table 
space.  However,  a  center  decoration 
adds  a  great  deal  to  the  table's  beau- 
ty. A  good  sized  crepe  paper  pump- 
kin or  a  real  pumpkin  may  be  filled 
with  favors,  each  tied  with  a  narrow 
ribbon,  with  a  ribbon  pointing  to  each 
guest's  place  card,  arranging  the  or- 
ange and  black  ribbons  alternately. 
If  the  ribbons  are  not  pulled  until 
after  the  refreshments  are  served, 
this  will  arouse  the  guests'  curiosity 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  table 
nicely  decorated  until  the  guests  are 
ready  to  leave  the  table. 

Table  Decorations 

In  addition  to  the  customary  Hal- 
lowe'en place  cards,  there  are  a  great 
many  more  decorations  to  add  to  the 
table's  attractiveness.  Little  card- 
board witches  to  hang  on  the  rim  of 
the  tumbler  or  sherbet  can  be  pur- 
chased, also  little  witches  or  pump- 
kins to  stand  in  the  center  of  the 
salad  or  dessert.  These  can  also  be 
made  at  home  by  cutting  out  the  fig- 
ures in  the  crepe  paper  or  napkins. 
An  apple  at  each  place  with  a  cat 
stuck  in  it  is  attractive.  Even  marsh- 
mallow  pumpkins  to  float  in  the  coffee 
or  chocolate  are  now  to  be  had.  At- 
tractive nut  cups  can  be  made  with 
crepe  paper  gathered  at  the  top  of 
the  cup  with  a  piece  of  narrow  rib- 
bon. A  handle  can  also  be  made  by 
twisting  the  black  and  orange  paper 
together  and  fastening  on  each  side. 
Odd  witches,  cats  and  pumpkins  can 
be  stood  here  and  there  on  the  table. 
A  border  of  fancy  crepe  paper  pinned 
around  the  edge  of  the  table  will  make 
it  complete. 

Another  pretty  centerpiece  is  made 
by  filling  a  pumpkin  jack-o'-lantern 
with  branches  of  autumn  leaves  and 
placing  an  electric  light  in  it. 

Invitations 

Attractive  invitations  will  make  the 
guests  more  anxious  to  attend  the 
party,  for  they  know  clever  invita- 
tions are  only  received  from  a  hostess 
who  can  plan  an  interesting  and 
clever  party.  A  very  neat  invitation 
can  be  made  by  pasting  small  cut- 


( Continued  from  Page  22) 

outs  of  pumpkins,  cats,  etc.,  on  yel- 
low or  white  correspondence  cards. 
A  clever  invitation  is  made  by  cutting 
a  pumpkin  shape  out  of  a  sheet  of 
yellow  stationery,  using  the  double 
sheet  to  form  a  little  book,  and  cut- 
ting it  in  half  so  the  invitation  will 
fit  in  the  envelope.  Eyes,  nose  and 
mouth  can  be  cut  out  of  the  top  page 
and  the  following  invitation  written 
on  the  inside. 

On  Hallowe'en  night, 
By  dim  candle  light, 
The  wheel  of  fortune  will  turn. 
If  you  will  attend 
The  sumons  I  send, 
Your  true  fate  you  may  learn. 
The  writing  will  show  through  the 
cuts,  making  the  face  show  up  plainer. 
The  name  of  the  hostess,  the  address 
and  the  time  can  be  written  on  the 
back  of  the  invitation.    These  should 
be   mailed   in   yellow   envelopes  to 
match. 

Games 

Of  course,  the  hostess  knows  that 
the  games  should  be  chosen  according 
to  the  age  of  her  guests.  There  are 
games  for  children,  young  folks  and 
middle-aged  folks.  However,  there 
games  suitable  for  all. 

The  moment  the  guests  enter  the 
home  on  Hallowe'en  they  should  be 
made  to  feel  a  weird  atmosphere 
about  them.  Dim  lights,  unexpected 
noises,  unheralded  appearance  of 
spooks,  all  contribute  to  the  result. 
They  should  be  received  by  ghosts, 
blindfolded  and  taken  around  to 
shake  hands  with  those  already  in  the 
room.    If  the  folks  are  all  well  ac- 


quainted, it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  blindfolded  person  guess  who  he 
is  shaking  hands  with.  It  is  mar- 
velous how  many  mistakes  will  be 
made,  even  if  the  guests  are  the  best 
of  friends.  Shaking  hands  in  this 
manner  will  cause  considerable  laugh- 
ter and  fun,  and  if  the  guests  are 
strangers  they  will  feel  better  ac- 
quainted. 

Fortunes 

The  young  folks  will  enjoy  having 
their  fortunes  told,  and  no  Hallowe'en 
party  is  complete  without  a  fortune 
teller,  so  have  someone  dressed  up 
like  a  witch  that  can  tell  fortunes 
with  cards  or  imaginarily  read  the 
palm.  You  can  make  her  a  den  in 
one  corner  of  corn  stalks,  with  two 
pumpkin  lanterns  and  a  large  black 
cat  in  front  of  the  door.  An  old  iron 
kettle  suspended  from  a  tripod  will 
make  it  more  realistic.    If  this  can- 


not be  arranged,  a  room  away  off  in 
a  quiet  part  of  the  house  should  be 
chosen  and  dimly  lighted  to  make  it 
spooky.  Persons  dressed  as  ghosts 
could  be  at  different  places  in  the 
house  to  jump  out  at  the  guests  as 
they  move  around  or  walk  to  the  for- 
tune teller's  room. 

Another  way  of  telling  fortunes  is 
writing  them  with  invisible  ink 
(which  can  be  purchased  at  a  drug 
store)  on  a  small  piece  of  paper  and 
folding  once.  Each  person  can  draw 
a  fortune  from  an  old  kettle  offered 
by  the  witch.  After  opening  it  and 
finding  it  blank,  it  should  be  handed 
back  to  the  witch,  who  should  pass 
her  hands  over  it  several  times,  mum- 
bling in  undertones  and  holding  it  for 
a  short  time  over  an  iron  kettle  in 
which  a  candle  is  burning.  As  soon 
as  the  writing  becomes  legible  it  is 
handed  back  and  the  one  who  receives 
it  must  read  it  aloud. 

An  old  but  reliable  way  of  telling 
fortunes  is  Water  Charm.  Place 
three  bowls  or  saucers  on  a  table,  one 
containing  clear  water,  another  soapy 
water  and  the  third  one  empty.  A 
ghost  can  blindfold  the  players  one 
at  a  time  and  lead  them  to  the  dishes, 
where  positions  are  changed  each 
time,  to  put  their  fingers  in  one  of 
them.  If  a  player  touches  the  clear 
water,  happy  married  life  will  be 
theirs;  if  soapy  water,  their  fate  will 
be  widow  or  widower;  and  the  empty 
dish  means  they  will  never  marry. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  many 
other  amusements  of  prophecy.  In  a 
doorway  a  portiere  of  apples  may  be 


hung,  on  strings  of  various  lengths. 
The  tallest  guests  endeavor  to  bite 
those  swinging  on  the  longest  strings, 
stooping  in  the  attempt,  while  the 
shorter  ones  reach  for  those  above. 
The  one  who  succeeds  in  eating  a 
whole  apples  just  by  biting  it  will 
never  want  for  anything.  A  few 
minutes'  time  for  this  should  be  given 
each  guest. 

A  horseshoe  can  be  hung  in  the 
doorway  and  each  guest  given  three 
small  apples.  Each  in  turn  tries  to 
throw  the  apples,  one  at  a  time, 
through  the  horseshoe.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  sending  all  three  through  he 
will  be  lucky  all  during  the  coming 
year. 

From  the  ceiling  suspend  a  large 
pumpkin,  on  whose  rind  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  have  been  cut 
or  painted.  Twirl  this  quickly  and 
each  guest  in  turn  tries  to  stab  some 


Witches,  cats,  and  owls,  and  a  pumpkin  filled  with  favors  makes  an  attractive 
Hallowe'en  table  suitable  for  the  children's  party  as  well  as  the  grown-ups. 
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letter  with  a  hatpin.  The  letter  which 
is  pierced  is  the  initial  letter  of  the 
one  you  will  marry. 

A  paper  bag  filled  with  nuts  may 
be  tied  up  tightly  and  hung  in  a 
doorway.  One  of  the  players  is  blind- 
folded and  given  a  stick  with  which 
to  hit  the  bag  and  break  it,  scatter- 
ing the  nuts  on  the  floor.  The  one 
who  succeeds  in  gathering  the  great- 
est number  of  nuts  will  be  the  luck- 
iest during  the  year. 

Talking  Pumpkin 

Making  the  pumpkin  talk  is  great 
fun.  Cut  a  large  pumpkin  out  of 
cardboard.  Paste  a  red  tongue  on 
the  back  of  it,  extending  through  its 
open  mouth,  which  should  be  cut  al- 
most round.  Hang  a  small  bell  be- 
hind the  tongue.  Fasten  the  pumpkin 
against  a  portiere  and  let  the  guests 
throw  a  bean  bag  into  the  mouth.  If 
successful,  this  will  knock  the  tongue 
into  the  mouth  and  ring  the  bell. 
Spooky  Stories 

There  are  several  ways  of  telling 
ghastly  stories  on  Hallowe'en.  Have 
a  large  ball  of  different  colored  yarn 
knotted  together,  and  before  the  mid- 
night hour,  turn  out  the  lights  and 
ask  all  the  players  to  sit  in  a  circle. 
The  hostess,  holding  the  ball  of  yarn, 
begins  by  telling  some  weird  story, 
unwinding  the  yarn  as  she  proceeds, 
until  she  comes  to  a  knot,  and  then 
she  hands  the  ball  to  the  party  next 
to  her,  who  must  proceed  with  the 
story  until  another  knot  is  reached. 
It  is  then  handed  to  the  next  person, 
and  so  on  until  the  ball  is  unwound 
and  the  story  ended. 

Another  way,  more  ghastly  still,  is 
to  give  each  guest  a  saucer  in  which 
is  a  handful  of  salt  and  alcohol.  Each 
in  turn  lights  the  contents  of  the 
saucer  and  tells  some  ghost  story, 
continuing  until  all  the  alcohol  is 
burned,  and  no  longer.  The  stories 
should  be  told  in  low  voices  or  husky 
whispers. 

Witchery 

The  more  kinds  of  magic  the  witch 
can  exhibit,  the  better.  A  very  good 
magic  game  is  "Black  Art."  Of 
course,  this  name  should  be  withheld 


from  the  guests  and  a  person  who 
understands  the  game  should  assist 
the  witch.  The  witch  goes  out  of 
the  room  and  the  guests  are  told  to 
pick  out  some  article  in  the  room. 
The  witch  returns  and  her  assistant 
asks  her  if  it  is  different  articles  in 
this  manner:  "Is  it  the  table?  Is  it 
the  chair?"  etc.  The  witch  answers 
"no"  to  each  question  until  the  leader 
names  some  black  article,  then  the 
witch  knows  it  is  the  next  article 
mentioned  and  answers  "yes."  The 
leader  must  be  very  careful  to  men- 
tion objects  that  are  not  black  for 
two  or  three  questions  and  must  also 
remember  to  name  a  black  object  be- 
fore naming  the  article  the  guests 
have  picked  out.  The  witch  can  do 
this  two  or  three  times  and  then  ask 
if  someone  else  would  like  to  try  it, 
that  thinks  they  have  figured  it  out. 
If  anyone  in  the  party  knows  the 
trick,  having  learned  it  before,  they 
can  make  believe  they  have  figured  it 
out  and  try  it,  but  should  not  tell 
anyone  the  secret. 

Matching  Partners 

There  are  several  interesting  ways 
of  matching  partners.  A  pumpkin 
rind  may  be  filled  with  nuts,  which 
have  had  the  meat  removed,  some 
token  of  fate  placed  inside,  and  glued 
together  again,  with  a  ribbon  at- 
tached to  each.  Those  drawing  nuts 
having  the  same  colored  ribbon  are 
partners.  The  one  whose  nut  has  a 
ring  in  is  to  be  married  next;  if  a 
coin,  he  is  to  be  the  most  wealthy; 
if  a  button,  single  blessedness.  The 
other  nuts  may  have  slips  of  paper 
with  prophecies  written  on  them. 

When  sending  out  the  invitations 
you  might  ask  each  lady  to  bring  her 
baby  picture.  These  are  collected  in 
a  box  and  mixed  up.  When  it  is  time 
to  choose  partners,  the  boys  pick  out 
a  baby,  then  claim  the  same  "grown- 
up lady."  It  is  great  fun  trying  to 
pick  out  the  lady  by  her  baby  picture, 
and  often  quite  difficult. 

Another  way  is  to  give  each  lady 
one  half  of  a  well  known  advertise- 
ment cut  from  a  magazine  or  news- 
paper, and 'the  gentleman  the  other 


half.  They  match  pictures  to  find 
their  partners. 

Refreshments 

If  you  have  too  many  guests  to  seat 
at  the  table,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  serve 
a  buffet  lunch  of  sandwiches,  dough- 
nuts, coffee  and  fruit,  passing  nap- 
kins to  each  guest  and  a  plate  holding 
the  cup.  This  can  easily  be  held  on 
the  lap  and  the  sandwiches,  dough- 
nuts and  fruit  passed  around  and 
placed  on  a  table  near  by,  to  be  passed 
again.  If  possible,  it  is  nice  to  serve 
at  a  table  which  is  nicely  decorated. 
A  mug  of  cider  can  be  set  at  each 
place,  a  small  bunch  of  matches,  two 
candles  and  a  slip  of  paper  with  a 
pencil.  When  all  are  seated  and  be- 
fore the  refreshments  are  served,  the 
hostess  announces  that  as  she  counts 
twenty-five  slowly  each  guest  is  to 
write  a  wish  on  the  paper,  light  a 
candle,  burn  the  paper  in  the  light, 
letting  the  ashes  fall  into  the  cider, 
and  drink  the  contents  of  the  mug, 
ashes  and  all.  All  who  succeed  in  do- 
ing this  before  twenty-five  is  counted 
will  have  their  wishes  granted.  Later, 
ask  each  guest  to  light  both  candles, 
naming  each  after  a  sweetheart,  and 
allow  them  to  burn  as  long  as  they 
will.  The  candle  which  burns  the 
longest  shows  which  one  will  prove 
most  faithful. 

Menus 
I 

Waldorf  Salad 
Olives 

Salted  Wafers  Butter 
Chocolate  Doughnuts 
Coffee  with  Whipped  Cream 
Popcorn  Balls 
Fruit  Nuts 
II 

Chicken  Salad 
Olives 
Hot  Rolls  and  Butter 
Pumpkin  Pie 
Cocoa  Fruit  Fudge 

Other  salads  can  be  substituted  in 
these  menus. 

A  very  neat  menu  card  can  be  made 
by  pasting  small  cut-outs  that  can 
be  purchased  or  cut  from  fancy  Hal- 
lowe'en crepe  paper  or  napkins  on 
small  booklets  of  unruled  linen  sta- 
tionery. These  can  be  stood  at  each 
place  and  will  serve  as  an  additional 
decoration  for  the  table. 

Favors 

Different  shaped  caps  can  be  given 
to  each  guest  to  wear  if  they  are  not 
already  in  costume.  Little  pumpkin 
or  cat  pins  can  be  given  each  guest 
as  they  enter,  or  can  be  placed  at 
each  place  at  the  table. 

If  the  party  is  to  be  a  success  it 
should  be  well  planned  all  the  way 
through.  And  before  starting  to  dec- 
orate, have  all  working  materials 
handy,  scissors,  hammer,  tacks,  pins, 
string  and  wire.  Work  for  effect;  do 
not  putter  over  details.  Get  the  deco- 
ration finished.  Then,  if  time  per- 
mits, give  it  finishing  touches.  When 
taking  the  decorations  down,  handle 
them  carefully  and  save  all  possible 
to  use  again  next  year  or  for  the 
next  time  you  give  a  Hallowe'en 
party. 

 ACJ  

THE  CARE  OF  THE  HANDS 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

If  jagged  or  rough  edges  of  the 
cuticle  are  visible,  trim  these  away 
with  light  weight  manicure  scissors 
or  a  cuticle  remover.  If  a  cuticle 
remover  is  used,  apply  a  little  vaseline 
after  the  remover  has  been  washed 
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Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


off,  in  order  to  keep  the  skin  from 
getting  too  dry. 

The  Shape  of  the  Nails 
File  the  nails  giving  them  an  oval 
shape,  that  is,  following  the  outline 
of  the  finger  tips,  having  the  length 
of  the  nail  reach  just  to  the  finger 
tip.  Long  pointed  nails,  are  now  con- 
sidered very  poor  taste. 

Polishing 

If  a  paste  polish  is  used  apply  to 
each  nail  and  rub  with  buffer  until  a 
polish  is  obtained.  If  a  higher  polish 
is  desired  a  powder  in  cake  form  can 
be  used.  Apply  this  cake  on  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  palm,  rubbing  the  nails 
over  it.  The  buffer  can  again  be  used, 
but  very  lightly,  to  avoid  burning 
the  nails. 

Using  the  Instruments 

Metal  cleaners  injure  both  the  flesh 
and  the  nail  and  the  smoother  you  can 
keep  the  flesh  under  the  nail  the  less 
chance  is  created  for  the  lodgement 
of  dirt.  In  manicuring,  use  all  the  in- 
struments gently;  never  jar  the  base 
of  the  nails  with  sharp  manicure 
sticks,  and  never  use  a  metal  instru- 
ment for  pushing  back  the  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  nail.  The  ugly  white 
spots  so  often  seen  on  finger  nails  are 
generally  due  to  rough  manicuring,  so 
try  to  avoid  this  by  being  careful. 


-ACJ- 


Announcement 
Perhaps  it  will  interest  some  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  picture  of 
the  young  lady  above  the  Beauty 
Hints  in  this  issue  is  Miss  Gertrude 
Krueger  who  has  been  with  us  for 
seven  years  and  who  is  to  become  the 
bride  of  our  Advertising  Manager, 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Spikins,  on  October  15th. 
While  we  are  very  happy  over  the 
culmination  of  this  romance,  we  re- 
gret very  much  the  loss  of  so  efficient 
a  worker  as  Gertrude,  and  sincerely 
hope  that  she  will  be  as  successful  a 
home  maker  as  she  was  a  business 


woman. 


-ACJ- 


THIRD  PRIZE 
"SELFISHNESS" 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 

mother,  why  didn't  you  keep  that  for 
yourself,"  or  "I  wouldn't  give  up 
everything  for  the  boys."  He  was 
beginning  to  think  about  someone 
else's  comfort.  Soon  he  was  standing 
between  the  boys  and  their  mother  to 
see  that  "mother"  always  had  a  fair 
deal,  and  he  became  so  busy  at  that, 
it  soon  became  natural  to  think  of 
the  other  person  and  their  desires 
and  pleasures  before  he  did  his  own. 

It  also  set  an  example  of  thought- 
fulness  of  others  before  our  boys,  and 
a  good  example  is  better  than  much 
teaching.— KANSAS. 


WANT   AD  RATES 

8  cents  per  word,  each  insertion, 
name  and  address  included.  Remit  in 
advance.  All  copy  must  be  received 
by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


BAGS 


FARM  LANDS 


Want  to  hear  from  owner 
having  business  for  sale. 
State  cash  price  and  particu- 
lars. John  J.  Black,  202nd 
St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

P.  off  H.  FLOUR- PURE  BRAN 

BUY  DIRECT  IN  20-TON  CARS  OR  MORE 
Friendly  to  Organized  Farmers. 
CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO.,  Minneapolis 

CORN  HARVESTER 

CORN  HARVESTER  cuts  -nd  piles 
on  harvester  or  winrows.  Man  and 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  every  state.  Only 
$28  with  fodder  tieing  attachment. 
Testimonials  and  catalog  FREE  show- 
ing picture  of  Harvester.  Process 
Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kansas. 

Reg.  Big  Type  POLAND-CHINAS.  March  boars, 
sired  by  Everybody's  Pick  and  Big  Model  Bob. 
The  real  big  kind.    H.  E.  Herman,  Beach  City.  0. 

FOR  SALE:    PUREBRED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 
Seven  dollars.    William  Balster,  R.  R.  4,  Lincoln. 

NEW  SORGHUM  SYRUP 

Ask  for  circular 
Sorghum  Works,  Fairbury,  III. 

HELP  WANTED 


U.  S.  Government  wants  hundreds  of  men-women 
over  17.  Steady  positions.  $100  to  $195  month. 
Paid  vacation.  Common  education  sufficient.  List 
positions  free.  Write  Immediately.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. Dept.  P 117,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

ELEVATOR  MANAGER— We  have  two  openings 
for  experienced  elevator  and  warehouse  men  for  north- 
eastern Ohio.  Permanent  position  to  right  party. 
Give  full  particulars  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Address  The  Canton  Feed  &  Milling  Co..  Canton, 
Ohio.  

WANTED — An  experienced  grain  buyer  to  act  as 
manager  of  co-operative  elevator.  W.  B.  Porterfleld. 
Secretary.   Fairmount.  Illinois. 

Be  a  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR:  $110  to 
$250  monthly,  expenses  paid  after  3  months'  spare- 
time  study.  Splendid  opportunities.  Position  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.  Write  for  Free  Booklet 
G-82.    Stand.  Business  Training  Inst..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO 

Kentucky  Homespun,  chewing  and  smoking,  mild 
and  mellow.     10  lbs..  $3.00;  20  lbs..  $5.00. 

FARMERS  CLUB. 
Mayfleld.  Ky. 

FENCE  POSTS 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 
fully  guaranteed.  A  better  fence 
and  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
Funk  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 
Heights,  111. 
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FOR  SALE,  10  CENTS 
each,  best  quality  second  hand 
grain  bags.  F.  O.  B.  Milwaukee. 
Fredman  Bag  Co.,  310  Broadway, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

SPECIALTIES,    POULTRY.    VEAL.    EGGS.  SALE 
and  check  same  day  goods  received.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.    Moses  Gray  &  Company.  Established 

1856.     160  W.  So.  Water  St..  Chicago.  

We  handle  Poultry,  Dressed  Veal,  Butter  and  Eggs. 
We  occupy  the  best  corner  in  The  Great  Fulton 
Market — the  place  where  Chicago's  army  of  butchers 
and  marketmen  come  to  buy  their  daily  supplies. 
Write  for   market  information. 

 J.  H.  WHITE  &  CO.   955  Fulton  Market  

"WHEN     YOU     WANT    THE     COIN.    SHIP  TO 
Coyne."    Poultry,  veal.  etc..  wanted.    Full  weights, 
full  value,  prompt  returns.    Annual  sales  $5.000  000. 
Coyne  Brothers.  119  West  South  Water  St..  Chicago. 

COUNTRY       KILLED      CALVES,       LIVE  AND 

Dressed  Poultry  our  specialty.  Large  or  .small 
shipments  receive  same  attention  at  our  new  building 
in  Greater  Fulton  Market.  Batterman  &.  Koelling. 
949  Fulton   Market.  Chicago.    Write  for  market  re- 

ports  and  tags.  

ASK   THE    MAN    WHO   SHIPS   US.     WENDEL  & 

Briggs,  951  Fulton  Market.  Chicago.  III.  Estab- 
lished 1895.    Specialties  veal  and  poultry.    Write  for 

tags  and  quotations.  

H    L.  BROWN  AND  SON,  953  FULTON  MARKET 

Chicago,  established  1870.  Poultry,  veal,  eggs  and 
butter.  Write  for  quotations  and  tags.  We  co- 
operate  with  Prairie  Farmer's  square  deal  policy. 
SHIP    YOUR    POULTRY.    VEAL    AND    EGGS  TO 

Geo.  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  1132  Fulton  St..  Chicago. 
In   business  over  fifty  years.     We   co-operate  with 

Prairie  Farmer's  square  deal  policy.  , 

SHIP    TO    KEAN    &    STRYKER,  SPECIALTIES. 

Poultry  Veal,  Eggs.  We  co-operate  with  Prairie 
Farmer's   square    deal    policy.     716    W.  Randolph, 

Chicago.  

SHIP   YOUR    EGGS   AND   POULTRY    DIRECT  TO 

Elston  Farmers'  Market  Co.,  Incorporated.  4103-39 
Elston  Avenue,  Chicago.  We  pay  you  full  market 
price.  No  commissi.  Ship  by  express.  Rcf.: 
Irving  Pk.  National  Bank.  Write  us  and  we  will 
send  coops,  cases,  tags  and  market  reports. 

SHIP  TO  EDWARD  TERMAN  &  COMPANY.  321  W. 

South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  "The  House  of  Real 
Service."    Specialties,  poultry,  veal,  butter,  eggs. 

SHIP  YOUR  POULTRY,  VEAL.  EGGS.  ETC..  TO  C. 

Quinlan,  9  Fulton  Market.  Chicago.  Correct  weights, 
prompt  returns  and  highest  prices  guaranteed.  Es- 
tablished 1878.  Write  for  tags  and  quotations;  mod- 
ern cooling  rooms.  

RECEIVERS 
HAY,  STRAW,  ETC. 

VAN     WIE     &     MOORHEAD.     RECEIVERS  AND 
shippers,  hay,  straw    alfalfa  and  bale  ties.  Long 
distance  telephone  Wabash  5024;  94  Board  of  Trade, 
Chicago.   

GUINEA  PIGS,  PIGEONS, 
ETC. 


WANTED — Guinea  Pigs.  Pigeons,  any  kind,  any 
amount.  State  price,  particulars.  Moser,  1420  S. 
18th  St..  SI    Louis.  Mo 

WORM  DESTROYER 


THE  HIGHEST  PURE  FOOD  TEST  ON  THE 
market.  Greatest  worm  destroyer.  No  cholera. 
Fatten  hogs  in  less  time.  Save  one-fourth  the 
corn.  Lowest  In  price.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  prices  and  testimonials.  Dunnington  Stock  Food 
Co..    Washington.  Illinois. 


DOGS 


AIREDALE  OOGS — The  most  wonderful  dog. 
Great  watch,  stock,  rat  and  hunting  dog:  does  any- 
thing any  dog  will  do:  does  it  better.  Thorough- 
bred   puppies    at    farmers'    prices.      Descriptive  cir- 

cular  free.     C    J.    Snraqiie.    Mavwoort  III.  

Registered  Durocs.  Boars  and  Gilts  by  Royal  Duration 
G.    F.    MrCALt  1STER 

 Carthage.  III.  

Work  for  your  Government.  Men — women,  over  17. 
wanted.  Pleasant  work.  Steady  positions.  $100  to 
$195  month.  Exoerience  unnecessary.  List  positions 
open — free.  Write  Immediately.  Franklin  Institute. 
Dept.   Rl  17.   Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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A  Huge  Venture  in  the  Co-operative 
Breeding  of  Dairy  Cattle 


Do  you  remember  several  years 
back,  when  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease 
struck  this  country  and  innumerable 
big  herds  of  priceless  animals  were 
killed  by  the  authorities?  Do  you  re- 
member how  many  breeders  of  pure 
bred  stock  were  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  this  terrible  disease?  They 
have  gotten  away  from  this  danger  of 
the  entire  herd  catching  a  disease  with 
the  result  that  the  herd  is  destroyed, 
in  Blackhawk  County,  Iowa. 

Many  farmers  fear  to  enter  the  pure 
bred  livestock  game  because  of  the 
high  price  that  the  pure  breeds  cost 
and  because  they  are  afraid  that  they 
will  not  pay  out  on  the  investment. 
They  have  gotten  away  from  this  risk 
also,  around  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

The  story  of  this  huge  co-operative 
breeding  association  in  Iowa  is  a  most 
interesting  one. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Hugh  V. 
Van  Pelt  attended  an  agricultural 
college  where,  by  working  his  own 
way,  he  finally  completed  the  course. 
His  whole  interest  at  that  time  was  in 
horses  and  beef  cattle,  but  through  a 
series  of  circumstances  he  finally  got 
working  with  a  herd  of  Jersey  cattle. 
As  his  experience  with  these  cattle  in- 
creased, he  carried  off  a  number  of 
honors  and  finally  went  back  to  the 
college  as  a  professor  in  the  Dairy 
Husbandry  Department. 

However,  his  interest  in  the  dairy 
livestock  finally  became  so  great  that 
he  left  the  college  to  establish  a  herd 
of  his  own.  While  he  was  financed  by 
others,  he  had  active  charge  of  the 
herd  and  its  development  and  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  more  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  animals  the 
greater  would  be  the  pay,  and  by  hav- 
ing them  in  several  groups  would  be 
the  best  precaution  against  outbreaks 
of  disease. 

He  and  his  backers  finally  interested 
a  farmer  who  purchased  a  half  inter- 
est in  a  number  of  cows  and  this  new 
partner  took  these  cows  to  his  own 


farm.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  kept  constantly 
in  touch  with  this  farmer,  advising 
him  as  to  method, of  care  of  the  stock, 
etc.  From  this  first  step  sprang  up 
other  farms  of  co-operative  herds,  in 
which  the  ownership  is  divided. 

One  very  peculiar  thing  about  this 
combination  is  that  farmers  entering 
this  business  feel  safer  by  investing 
only  half  of  the  cost  of  the  pure  breds 
than  if  they  were  compelled  to  invest 
the  full  purchase  price.  As  a  result, 
they  purchase  better  cattle.  Another 
obstacle  that  beginners  in  the  pure 
bred  livestock  game  are  green  at  and 
one  which  they  prefer  to  have  some- 
one else  do,  is  the  registration  of  these 
cattle  and  the  advertising  when  it 
comes  to  their  sale;  so  the  mother 
farm  or  the  one  with  which  Mr.  Van 
Pelt  is  connected,  takes  charge  of  all 
registration,  pays  all  fees  and  handles 
also  the  advertising  for  the  sales. 

An  article  of  agreement  is  drawn  up 
which  provides  that  neither  the  cattle 
nor  their  offspring  or  any  interest  or 
share  in  them  may  be  sold  without 
the  express  consent  of  both  parties. 
The  cattle  are  owned  jointly.  The 
"new"  farmer  agrees  to  take  care  of 
the  stock  and  for  this  he  receives  all 
from  the  sale  of  the  milk  and  cream. 
He  also  pays  all  veterinary  expenses 
and  agrees  that  in  case  they  are  sold 
he  will,  produce  them  and  properly  load 
them  on  board  cars  at  Waterloo,  fur- 
nishing such  crates  as  are  necessary. 
He  further  agrees  that  none  but  tuber- 
culin tested  cattle  shall  be  kept  on  the 
premises  where  the  cattle  under"  con- 
tract are  kept.  He  also  agrees  to 
make  reports  on  the  condition  of  the 
cattle  to  the  Mother  Farm  or  that 
operated  by  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

The  Mother  Farm  agrees  to  furnish 
bull  service  and  to  attend  to  all  regis- 
tration and  transfers  and  pay  all  fees 
and  also  pay -for  all  advertising  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  these  animals 
as  well  as  expenses  of  obtaining  pedi- 
grees and  printing  them  for  transfer- 
ing  with  the  cattle.    They  also  agree 


to  pay  all  traveling  expenses,  office 
work,  etc. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  fees  in  the  local 
cow  testing  association  and  insurance 
on  the  cattle  shall  be  split  fifty-fifty 
between  the  parties. 

THE  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF 
HERD 

These  nine  farms  working  together 
in  the  raising  of  these  pure  bred  Jersey 
cattle,  average  owning  about  ten  cows 
each.  On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bowers, 
who  established  his  herd  in  January 
1921  ,  were  14  head  of  stock.  The  feed- 
ing of  high  class  cows  was  a  new 
business  to  Mr.  Bowers,  but  he  said 
that  exclusive  of  a  hauling  charge  of 
$2.08  per  month  for  each  cow's  cream, 
they  were  making  over  $12.00  per 
month  per  cow.  His  profit  is  but  the 
usual  result  obtained  by  the  other 
farmers. 

One  of  the  things  which  the  Mother 
Farm  does  which  is  most  important  is 
to  dispose  of  the  males.  These  are 
sold  all  over  the  country  at  exceed- 
ingly good  prices.  The  service  tof 
these  males  also  bring  tremendously 
large  fees.  Former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Meredith  paid  $500  for  the  use 
of  one  of  the  association's  bulls  in 
his  herd  of  35  select  cows.  A  half 
interest  in  another  of  the  bulls,  "Fin- 
ancial Sensation",  was  sold  recently 
to  the  Greystone  Jersey  Farm  in 
Pennsylvania  for  $30,000.  This  animal 
Hotel  in  New  York  City  during  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
was  the  guest  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Club. 

 ACJ  

Not  Always 

"Which  do  you  consider  the  most 
warlike  nation,  doctor?" 

"Oh,  vacci-nation!  It's  always  in 
arms!" 

 ACJ  

Farmer — Do  you  want  a  job  dig- 
ging potatoes? 

Tired  Tim— Yes,  I  do,  if  it's  dig- 
ging them  out  of  gravy  you  mean. 

 ACJ  

"Did  you  know,"  asked  Mulry,  "that 
Miller    has    married    for    the  fourth 

time?" 

"Well,  anyhow,"  replied  the  other 
man,  "it  demonstrates  the  truth  of  an 
old  saying." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Mulry. 

"  'The  triumph  of  faith  over  ex- 
perience'," was  the  reply. 

 ACJ  

Disappointed 

"So  you  went  into  the  country  to  get 
'atmosphere?'    How  did  you  like  it?" 

"Disapponted.  Couldn't  find  a  farm- 
er who  had  a  horse  named  Dobbin  and 
never  heard  one  of  them  say  'By 
heck!' " 

 ACJ  

The  Prisoner — "There  goes  my  hat. 
Shall  I  run  after  it?" 

The  Policeman — "What!    Run  away 
and  never  come  back  again?  You 
stand   here   and   I'll   run  after  it." — . 
Boy's  Life. 
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YOUR  GUARANTEE 

I  The  first  thing  that  a  manufacturer  does  when  his  business  starts  | 
1  to  go  wrong  is  to  pull  his  advertising  out  of  the  papers.  Did  you  | 
1  ever  stop  to  think,  then,  that  the  only  guarantee  that  you  have  that  § 
|  a  manufacturer  is  doing  well,  is  well  financed,  and  will  continue  in  | 
|  business  is  the  fact  that  he  is  advertising?  It  is  his  guarantee  to  | 
1  you  that  when  the  machine  you  purchase  breaks,  as  it  eventually  | 
|  will,  he  will  be  there  to  supply  you  with  new  parts.  That  is  a  big  | 
1  item.  It  is  also  a  guarantee  that  his  product  is  giving  satisfac-  | 
|  tion  because  if  it  were  not,  he  would  not  get  returns  on  his  adver-  f 
|  tising,  would  lose  business,  lose  money,  and  would  go  out  of  § 
|  business.  1 
1  All  farm  and  other  publications  first  , investigate  a  company  when  § 
|  it  wishes  to  advertise,  to  see  if  it  is  a  good,  sound  company.  The  1 
|  papers  do  this  because  they  want  to  know  if  their  bills  are  going  § 
1  to  be  paid.  They  will  not  take  an  advertisement  that  does  not  tell  | 
1  the  truth,  nor  an  advertisement  from  a  firm  that  will  not  back  up  its  § 
|  advertising. 

|  Moral :  Use  advertised  goods  and  protect  yourself.  Look  over  1 
|  the  advertisements  in  this,  the  only  publication  of  national  circula-  | 
|  tion  owned  by  farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  use  the  adver-  § 
|  tisers  when  you  need  goods  they  manufacture. 
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EASYvSPn  $1,000 


HOW  MANY 
OBJECTS 
CAN  YOO 
FIND 
IN  THIS 
PICTURE 
STARTING 
WITH  THE 
LETTER 
"B" 

LIKE 

"Broom" 
"Basket" 
"Bicycle" 
Etc*  9  Etc* 


OPEN  TO  ALL— EVERYBODY  JOIN  IN — COSTS  NOTHING  TO  TRY 


Toe  picture  a  bore  contains  >  number  of  objects  beginning  with  tht  letter  "TL"  See  bow  many  you  can  And.  There  are  til  aorta  of 
things  In  tb*  picture  that  begin  with  'B.  Nothing  Is  hidden:  you  don  t  bare  to  turn  the  picture  upside-down  or  sidewlse;  all  objects 
are  In  plain  view.  You'll  be  surprised  to  Bad  bow  large  a  list  of  wards  you  can  get  after  a  few  minutes  study  It  nwkea  no  difference 
if  you  are  six  or  stity — all  can  participate  1b  this  puMle  game  from  tb*  tiniest  child  to  Grandpa  and  Grandma.  81t  dowa  NOW  and 
try  it — then,  send  In  your  list  and  try  tec  the  big  prizes  offered  by  the  Mayer  Company  and  the  Chicago  Saturday  Blade,  far  the  beat 
answers  to  this  tteturo  Puaato. 

Fifteen  cash  prizes  will  be  green  for  the  fifteen  best  lists  of  words  submitted  In  answer 
to  this  puzzle.  The  answer  having  the  largest  and  nearest  correct  list  of  words  will  be 
awarded  1st  prize;  the  second  best,  second  prize,  eta.    Mayer  Company,  Minneapolis. 
'  Minnesota.  La  combination  with  the  Chicago  Saturday  Wads    are  offering  these  big 

cash  prizes  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing  Mayer's  .Famous  LAXMUtti^  and  to  Interest  n*w  readers  In  tb*  Chicago  Saturday  Blade. 

bis  scTsMlBC  dueovery  tana*  up  your  hem  and  makes 
Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  are  mating  more  money  today 
than  they  ever  thought  possible.  The  reason  M  Laymore,  We  want 
every  one  who  has  chickens  to  know  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  wonderful  compound.  Mayer's  Famous  Laymere  Is  offered  at  half 
price  during  this  big  advertising  campaign. 

I  PACKAGES  $2.90;  IS  PACKAGES,  15.00 


Cash  Prizes  Gives 

cash  prizes  for  th 
tbenfTay.  Tnousa 


THE  CHICAGO  SATURDAY  BLADE,  a  great  big.  enjoyable  paper 
for  every  member  of  the  family;  publishing  up-to-date  news;  strange 
stories;  freak  things  and  aueer  news.  Price  $2.00  a  year — every  week 
for  fifty -two  full  weeks. 

It  co«ta  nothing  to  take  part  In  this  Picture  Puzzle  and  yon  do 
not  hare  to  send  In  a  combination  order  for  LAYMORE  and  the  S. 
DAY  BLADE  to  win  i 


URDi 


prize.    If  your  list  of  words  Is 


AT- 
awsrded 


first  prise  by  the  judges,  you  will  win  $20,  but  if  you  would  like  to  win 
than  120,  we  axe  making  seme  dandy  cash  prire  offers  during  this  Puzzle  Campaign 


you  saa  win  bigger  cash  prizes  by  sending  In  an  order  for  i 

COMBINATION  OFFER  NO.  1 

I  6  s*  ••Iter  Paekaae*  LAY  MORS  (  Seta  for  ealy 

—  and  — 
Tb*  Chieeoo  Saturday  Blade 
(Oua  year) 


:  (  Bath  for  ealy 

I '4.00 


whereby 

Uwtr  oue  of  "the  following  combination  off  era i 

COMBINATION  OFFER  NO.  2 

5  One  Dollar  Packages  LAYMORE 
—  and  — 
Tb*  Chicago  Saturday  Blade 
(On*  year) 


(Both  for  only 
*7.00 


i.  Any  man,  woman,  girl  or  boy  living  in 
the  United  States  but  residing  outside  ot  Mln 


saa  polls,  Chicago 
employe  or  relative 


jJiaae  ma: 

wt»»h... 


and  St  Paul,  who  Is  opt  an 
ive  of  an   employe  of  the 
Mayer    Company   or   the    Chicago  Saturday 
blade  may  submit  an  answer.    It  costs  noth- 

I  answers  mast  be  mailed  by  December 
_   1,  and  sent  to  Mayer  Company.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

I  Answers  should  be  written  mi  owe  side  of 
the  paper  only  and  words  a  umbered  esnseeu. 
lively.  1.  2,  8,  (to.  Write  your  full  Bam*  and 
address  on  each  sau  io  tbe  upper  right  hand 
corner.  It  you  desire  to  writ*  anything  else, 
use  g  separate  sheet. 

4.  Only  words  foundjn  the  Bngllsh  diction- 


OBSERVE  THESE  RULES 

girl  -  1 —  '-  -- 

lldlni 


ary  will  be  counted.    Do  not  UM 
oumjwund  or  obsolete  words.     Use  either  the 


Do  not  uee  hyphenated, 
singular  or  plural  but  whet*  the  plural  ia  uxed 


the  singular  cannot  be  counted  and  vice  versa. 

5.  Words  of  tb*  same  spelling  can  be  used 
only  once,  even  though  used  to  designate  dif- 
ferent object*.    The  same  object  can  pe  named 
only  once;  however,  any  part  of  tb*  object  may 
also  he  named. 
(.  The  answer  having  the  largest  and  near- 
I  est  correct  list  of   names  of  visible  object* 
I  shown  in  the  picture  that  begin  with  the  let- 
V  ter  "B"  will  be  awarded  first  prise,  etc.  Neat 

(Extra  sapiaa  ef  Puzzle  Picture  free  so  request) 


hay*  no  bearing 


ness  style  or  handwriting 
upon  deciding  the  winners. 

I.  Candidates  may  co-operate  in  answering 
the  puzzle,  but  only  one  prize  will  be  awarded 
to  any  one  household ;  nor  will  prizes  be 
swarded  to  more  than  one  of  any  group  out- 
side of  the  family  where  two  or  more  have 
been  working  together. 

I.  There  will  be  three  Independent  Judges, 
having  no  connection  with  the  Mayer  Com- 
pany, or  the  Saturday  Blade,  who  will  Judge 
Ik*  answers  submitted  and  award  the  prizes 
at  the  end  of  the  contest,  and  participants 
agree  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Judges  as 
final  and  conohaslve.  Tbe  following  tbree  reg- 
istered Minnesota  school  teachers,  now  teach- 
ing  in  tbe  public  schools  of  St  Paul,  Minn., 
have  agreed  to  act  as  Judges  of  this  uutoue 
competition : 

Miss  Mable  a  aire  Kline,   Miss  Mate 
Qoescbe  and  Miss  Laura  Johnson. 
I.  All  answers  will  receive  th*  sam*  consid- 
eration regardless  of  whether  or  not  an  order 
for  on*  of  our  Combination  Offers  is  sent  in. 

ift.  The  announeament  of  the  prise  winners 
I  the  correct  list  of  words  will  be  printed 
at  the  close  ef  the  contest  and  a  copy  mailed 
to  each  person  sending  In  a  remittance  lot 
either  one  of  our  Combination  Offers. 


THE  PRIZES 

Wlnnlao  answers  will  receive  prize*  as  follows; 


Prizes  given  If 
no  orders  are 
sent 


1st  Prize 
2nd  Prize. 


3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


Prize.... 
Prize.... 

Prize  

Prize.... 

Prize  

Prize.... 
Prize.... 
to  15th 


$20.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Prizes  given 
b*  one  24  order 
Is  sent 

$300.00 
150.00 
75.00 
50.00 
30.00 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


Prises  given 
If  one  $7  order 
Is  sent 

$1,000.00 
500.00 
250.00 
125.00 
75.00 
50.00 
40.00 
30.00 
20.00 
20.00 


(la  t, 


tics,  duplicate  arizes  will  U*  given) 


You  Can  Win  $1,000 


HERE'S  THE  PLAN — If  your  answer  wins  first  prise  sad  you 
nave  sent  us  {4  for  our  Combination  Offer  Mo.  1,  you  will  receive 
1306  as  your  prize,  instead  of  220:  second  prise,  $150.  third  prize, 
*75,  ate.    (Bee  2nd  column  lu  prize  list). 

Or  if  your  answer  la  awarded  first  prize  by  the  Judge*  and  you 
have  sent  us  17  for  our  Combination  Offer  No.  I.  yon  will  receive 
11,000  as  your  prise,  Instead  ef  22»;  second  prts*.  $000:  third 
prize,  tut.  *tf    (Be*  Srd  column  Is  priz*  list). 

Although  ft  is  not  necessary  to  s*ad  in  an  crder  to  win  a  prize 
a  trial  order  for  LATMOBJS.  will  convince  you  that  It  Is  tin) 
biggest  prise  after  all  In  the  Increased  egg  production  It  will 
bring  you,  and  with  this  offer  you  will  get  the  Saturday  Blade; 
for  fifty-two  full  weeks:  a  great  big  newspaper  to  be  enjoyed 
every  member  of  the  family. 

It  takes  only  one  order  tor  our  Combination  Offer  No. 
IT.00  for  you  to  qualify  your  answer  for  th*  BIO  $1,000 
WAJLD.    Absolutely  a  $7  order  Is  all. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

Mayer  Company 

600-603  "Washington  Avenue  North 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


;  wilt 
Blade; 

»d  b] 

'  »i 

BJO-T 


MEN  WANTED! 


f 


7  Trades 


VII  Pay  Your  Railway 
Fare  to  Kansas  City! 

My  Big  Announcement  this  season— 

You  can  come  to  the  world's  largest  and  best 
trade  school  at  no  more  expense  than  if  it  were 
located  in  your  home  town,  for  I  am  rebating 
fares  from  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  to  the 
Sweeney  School.  No  advance  in  tuition.  No 
extras.  Just  a  fair,  square  rebate.  _ 
No  matter  where  you  Hve,  this 
brings  the  Sweeney  Million  Dollar 
School  right  to  your  door. 

The  Sweeney 
man  is  taught 
seven  different  trades.  No  extras. 
No  books  to  buy.  We  teach  by  do- 
ing the  actual  work.   Learn  in  8 
weeks.  You  cannot  get  the  Sweeney 
System  of  Practical  Experience  any- 
where else.  The  system  that  train- 
ed over  5,000  men  for  Uncle  Sam 
during  the  war  and  that  has  turned 
out  an  army  of  over  36,000  gradu-  m^^^mmm 
ates.  You  can  hardly  go  any  place  in  the 
world  without  bumping  into  a  Sweeney  man 
holding  down  some  mechanical  job  and  ready 
to  greet  a  fellow  Sweeney  graduate. 

I  will  gladly  send  my  72-page 
illustrated  catalog  FREE.  Also  a  free 
mbb^h^^m  copy  of  the  Sweeney  School  News,  a 
most  interesting  monthly  school  paper  published 
here.  You  will  enjoy  them.  Read  the  worth- 
while stories  of  men  Mke  yourself  who  came  to 
Sweeney's  and  found  success.  Read  how  Frank 
Powell  and  Harry  Wilson  built  up  a  $20, 000  busi- 
nsss  in  about  two  years  after  graduating.  Read 
how  Elbert  A.  Pence  built  up  a  $25,000  yearly 
garage  business  at  Clearmont,  Mo.  These  stories 
and  others  are  told  by  the  Sweeney  students. 
Also  I  want  you  to  learn  how  my  students  enjoy 
themselves  after  work  in  the  swimming  pool,  the 
club  and  reading  rooms,  etc. 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY,  President. 

Send  Coupon  Right  Now! 

LEARN  A  TRADE 


SCHOOL  OF  AUTO-TRACTOR- AVI  AT  _ 
..  i»06     SWEENEY  BLD6.  KANSAS  CITV.MOi 


Business 

Is  Better! 

Young  man,  be  Independ- 
ent. Strike  out  for  yoursel  f. 
Hold  up  your  head.  On  the 
skyline  of  Opportunity  see 
tie  Sweeney  School.  We 
are  TRAINERS  OF  MEN, 
ARCHITECTS  of  SUCCESS. 
I  have  made  a  million  dol- 
lars in  fifteen  years  BY 
MAKING  OTHERS  SUC- 
CESSFUL Take  your  first 
step  towards  success  by 
writing  me  today. 


Young  men,  mechanically 
inclined,  get  into  the  auto- 
mobile business  now  and 
make  weal  money* 

SWEENEY  trained  men  are  in  demand 
everywhere  at  good  wages,  $50  a  week 
and  more,  from  garages,  tire  shops,  welding 
concerns,  auto  repair  shops,  etc.  In  the  last 
six  months  farm  products  have  all  gone 
down,  but  the  autos  still  kept  running  and 
no  trained  mechanic  had  to  hunt  a  job.  Top 
wages  are  paid,  but  SWEENEY  TRAINED 
MEN  ARE  WANTED.    Here's  the  proof: 

Hundreds  of 
Openings  For  Men! 

South  Dakota  wires"  "Will  pay- 
most  any  price  for  a  good  man.  Send 
him  right  away."  Neck  City,  Mo., 
says:  "Put  us  in  touch  with  a  first 
class  repair  man.  Excellent  opening. ' ' 
Indiana  says : 4  'Want  one  moreJSweeney 
man  for  my  new  garage.  Steady  work 
at  good  prices. ' '  Kansas  appeals : '  'Send 
me  a  man  who  understands  Ford  Car 
from  A  to  Z.  Will  pay  top  wages. ' ' 
Mississippi  telegraphs:  "Want  a  post 
graduate  mechanic.  Will  pay  all  he  is 
worth.  Wire  at  my  expense."  Florida 
calls:  "Want  head  mechanic.  Will  pay 
$50  a  week.  Let  me  hear  by  return 
mail."  Thousands  of  Sweeney  graduates 
now  owning  their  own  business  in  various 

Sarts  of  the  country  naturally  favor  the 
weeney  trained  men.  Sweeney  loyal-  4 
ty  is  wonderful.   Our  daily  mail  is 
conclusive  proof  that  the  trained 
man  with  a  Sweeney  diploma  can 
can  secure  jobs  , 


Z 

> 


Free 


like  these  at 
$50.00  a  week 
and  more. 

Get 
This 
Free 
Book 


/«J  TRACTOR 
SCHOOL 

'<AKS*5  CITY 


KiuiuBiiiiiifl 

For  Big  Free  Catalog 
Mail  This  Coupon  Today! 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY.  President 
Dept.  90S.  Sweeney  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Send  mo  free  without  any  obligation  your  72-page 
catalog  and  your  Sweeney  School  News.  Tell  me  of  the 
opportunities  in  the  Auto  and  Tractor  Business. 


Name  

Address. 


After  thirty  years  defying  pasture  fires  and  all 
kinds  of  weather  you  will  find  the  Century  "T 
Steel  Post  still  in  active  service. 

THE  CENTURY  "T"  STEEL  POST 

Has  stood  the  tes  t,  backed  by  a 
reliable  manufacturing  concern 
whose  whole  effort  and  time  is 
put  to  manufacturing  better 
fence  posts  for  the  farm. 

Build  your  fence  with  Century 
"T".  Steel  Posts  Painted  Red 
and  you  will  have  the  best  in 
Fence  Post  Construction 

FUNK  BROS. 

MFG.  COMPANY 

Chicago  Heights.  A,   ,  ^  Fence  pogt  that  j 

Illinois  ///  ./  Guaranteed 


The  Fence  Post  Expert 

CER1URY  <t? 

STEEL 1  POSTS 


"BUILT  TO  LASTW  "  IV 

"The  Q  &  G  Co.,  Exclusive  Railroad  Representatives" 


American    Co-operative  Journal 

•TJBSCTCPTIOJr  FBIC1,  tl.00  FZB  TUB,  lOo  FE1  COPT 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  Devoted  to  Better  Farming,  Better  Marketing,  Better  Communitiet 
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This  Rotten  System  of  Grain  Marketing  Mast  be 

Revised! 

The  present  system  of  grain  marketing  has  failed.  Join  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  and  build  a  system  that  is  for  the  protection  of  the  American  Farmer  and  not  for 
the  protection  ef  the  American  Grain  Merchant  only! 

Sweden  is  demanding  an  embargo  against  American  wheat  because  American  farm- 
ers are  selling  at  a  price  which,  with  freight  and  all  commissions  added,  permits  its  entry 
into  Sweden  at  a  cost  that  is  lower  than  Swedish  farmers  can  produce  it  for.  "Our 
wheat  market  has  been  governed  by  almost  daily  declines  reported  from  North  America," 
writes  Geo.  Broomhall  of  England  in  his  Corn  Trade  News,  and  British  farmers  are 
threatening  a  big  reduction  in  acreage  because  they  cannot  get  cost  of  production  out  of 
it.   The  American  Farmer  gets  the  blame! 

American  farm  renters  are  being  sold  out  as  never  before  in  history,  yet  it  is  almost 
cheaper  to  rent  a  farm  than  own  one.  Prices  of  all  farm  products  are  away  below  cost  of 
production.  Business  of  the  cities  is  on  the  boom  right  now,  due  to  the  tremendous  move- 
ment of  grain,  and  dramatic  predictions  are  made  for  a  betterment  of  general  business. 
But  it  is  built  on  a  false  foundation.  The  60%  of. American  population  which  depends  for 
a  living  on  the  American  farmer  is  busted  flat  broke,  and  prosperity  cannot  come  on  such 
a  basis. 

Why  is  this  ?  Mostly  because  we  are  operating  under  a  marketing  system  that  was 
built  for  the  protection  of  the  middleman  and  not  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
farmer !  True,  it  provides  a  ready  market — but  such  a  market !  It  would  be  far  better 
to  back  that  grain  up  in  the  country  and  let  the  farmer  hold  it  until  it  will  eventually 
bring  him  a  price  that  will  pay  for  its  production.  If  the  American  Farmer  cannot  get 
cost  of  production  plus  a  profit  for  his  grain,  then  he  might  just  as  well  go  out  of  business 
now  and  be  done  with  it. 

No  manufacturer  in  the  world  would  stand  for  sending  his  products  to  his  salesmen 
and  telling  them  to  get  any  price  they  could  for  them,  unless  he  can  reproduce  at  a  less 
cost  of  producition,  the  only  requisite  being  that  they  be  moved  and  moved  immediately. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  American  Farmer  does.  No  manufacturer  in  the  world 
would  stand  for  those  salesmen  building  a  method  of  distribution  which  would  absolutely 
disregard  the  manufacturer  but  would  protect  only  the  salesmen.  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  the  American  Farmer  has  done. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  Farmer  has  been  at  fault.   He  has  rushed  377  of  the 
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685  million  bushels  of  wheat  onto  the  markets  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  year.  He 
has  built  up  a  visible  supply  of  145,310,000  bushels  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  compared  to 
only  78,348,000  bushels  last  year.  He  has  done  this  mainly  because  he  has  been  forced 
to  do  it.  No  system  which  forces  such  an  amount  of  grain  onto  the  market  in  the  first 
few  months  of  the  year  can  be  called  an  economic  system.  No  system  which  forces  a 
price  below  cost  of  production  for  wheat,  corn,  or  oats,  real  life  necessities,  can  be  called 
an  economic  system. 

The  grain  trade  a  short  time  ago  howled  that  the  farmers  were  going  to  form  a 
trust  and  sell  grain  cheaper  to  foreign  countries  than  they  would  to  our  own  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  grain  trade  is-  doing  now.  They  have 
exported  nearly  all  of  our  surplus  at  prices  ruinous  to  the  American  Farmer,  and  Amer- 
ican business  generally  will  suffer  because  of  it.  Now  that  we  are  practically  on  a  domes- 
tic basis,  and  the  wheat  is  out  of  the  farmers'  hands,  they  will  force  up  the  price,  raise 
the  price  of  flour,  and  the  American  consumers  will  pay  for  it.  In  the  grain  trade's 
own  language,  How  long  is  the  American  public  going  to  stand  for  such  a  proceeding? 

The  grain  trade  howled  a  short  time  ago  that  the  farmer  should  use  the  speculative 
system  of  trading  instead  of  cursing  it.  They  told  him  to  hedge  his  wheat  and  protect 
himself.  Yet  they  are  howling  right  now  that  the  immense  quantities  of  hedges,  500,- 
000,000  bushels,  are  what  is  breaking  the  market.  We  suppose  now  that  the  consuming 
public  should  hedge  their  purchases  of  loaves  of  bread  for  the  coming  winter,  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  prices  which  the  grain  trade  will  now  promptly  advance. 
Fine.  Fine.  That  would  make  more  deals  in  the  pit — and  more  commissions  for  the 
private  wire  houses.  But  if  the  farmers  all  sold  in  the  pit  and  the  consumers  all  bought, 
wherein  would  the  American  public  benefit  by  speculative  trading?  But  more  commis- 
sion would  result! 

We  say,  JOIN  THE  U.  S.  GRAIN  GROWERS,  INC.  It  is  farmer  owned,  farmer 
controlled,  and,  unlike  the  Co-operative  Society  of  America,  you  do  not  have  to  go  to 
court  to  get  rid  of  the  men  in  charge  but  can  change  them  when  better  men  are  avail- 
able. It  will  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  It  will  build  up  a  sales  system  for 
the  farmers  grain  which,  like  the  sales  system  of  any  manufacturer,  will  get  cost  of 
production  plus  a  fair  profit,  or  will  change  the  marketing  to  get  that  fair  price — AND 
THE  NATION  WILL  GET  THE  BENEFIT.  It  will  build  a  marketing  system  which  will 
be  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  Ame  rican  Farmer  instead  of  solely  for  the  benefit 
and  protection  of  the  American  grain  merchant. 


This   paper  is 

We  Are  Too       altogether  too 

„    .  serious.  It  is  true 

Serious  that  we  have  a 

dandy,  entertaining  story  in  this 
issue,  also  some  good  live  jokes,  an 
entertaining  department  for  the  wom- 
en, and  some  light  stuff  in  it.  But 
conditions  are  so  serious  in  the  grain 
markets  and  on  farms  that  we  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  serious  if  we  try  to 
give  you  an  insight  into  present  con- 
ditions and  try  to  give  you  the  facts 
that  may  affect  future  prices  on  your 
grain.  We  apologize  to  you  before 
you  start  into  this  paper  for  going  so 
deep  into  the  subjects  and  giving  you 
the  various  views.  But  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  make  a  paper  that  will  give 
you  the  facts  on  the  world's  grain  and 
livestock  conditions,  as  well  as  other 
interesting  facts  and  factors  affecting 
farm  product  prices,  and  so  we  must 
be  serious. 


The  Railroad 
Strike 

Situation 

simply  is  this: 


The  question  that 
must  be  solved 
in  the  present 
railroad  situation 
"Can  a  preferred 


class  of  American  citizens,  because  it 
might  happen  to  be  so  situated  that  it 
might  possibly  do  so,  fix  its  own 
wages  without  regard  to  the  other  in- 
terests?" 

The  same  quantity  of  farm  prod- 
ucts that  last  year  sold  for  $210  are 
this  year  selling  for  $122.  The  same 
quantity  of  building  materials  that 
sold  last  year  for  $318  are  selling 
this  year  for  $198.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  clothing  that  sold  last  year  for 
$278  is  selling  this  year  for  $187.  On 
the  average  the  same  quantity  of  all 
commodities  that  sold  last  year  at 
wholesale  for  $242  is  selling  this  year 
for  $152.  Living  costs  have  come 
down  in  raw  materials. 

But  what  about  freight  rates?  In 
1906  it  cost  15.5c  to  ship  100  pounds 
of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
for  export.    Today  it  costs  31.5c.  In 


1906  it  cost  30c  to  ship  100  pounds  of 
agricultural  implements  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  but  today  it  costs  63c. 
All  freight  rates  have  gone  up  85% 
since  1913. 

Are  the  railroad  men  working  any 
harder?  When  the  government  took 
over  the  roads  and  tried  to  run  them, 
1,900,000  employes  were  working  for 
the  roads.  When  the  railroads  got 
through  running  the  Government  as 
well  as  the  railroads,  or  when  the 
Government  withdrew  its  control  of 
the  railroads,  4,000,000  men  were  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  car  building  industry,  35% 
less  men  were  employed  on  Sept.  1, 
1921,  than  on  the  same  date  last  year, 
and  the  pay  roll  were  reduced  46.4%. 
In  the  steel  industry,  42%  less  men 
were  employed  this  year  than  last, 
and  pay  roll  reduced  71.1%.  In  cot- 
ton goods  manufacture,  there  was  an 
increase  in  employed  of  4.1%,  but  the 
pay  roll  was  21.8%  lower.  And  so 
it  goes,  nearly  all  classes  of  industry 
showing  less  men  employed  and  great 
reductions  in  wages. 


Are  the  railroad  brotherhoods  such 
despots,  so  indispensable  individually, 
that  they  can  hope  to  keep  up  their 
wages?  The  great  percentage  of  cost 
of  operation  of  business  is  the  salary 
of  its  employes.  Railroad  rates  must 
come  down.  There  must  be  no  com- 
promise of  a  small  reduction  of  10% 
and  no  further  reduction  in  wages, 
but  railroad  rates  must  come  down  to 
what  the  traffic  will  bear.  And  rail- 
road employes  wages  must  come 
down  also,  brotherhoods  or  no  brother- 
hoods. 
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The  Interstate 
Reduced  Rail  Commerce  Com- 
D  mission  has  or- 

Kates  dered  a  reduction 

of  approximately  16  per  cent  in 
freight  rates  on  grain  and  hay  in 
western  territory,  and  this  will  ap- 
proximate about  2c  per  bushel.  Many 
elevators  are  holding  all  grain  until 
after  this  rate  becomes  effective,  hedg- 
ing to  protect  against  further  losses 
and  ready  to  take  the  hedge  off  if  the 
market  should  suddenly  become  bul- 
lish, or  go  up. 

The  case  to  reduce  freight  rates 
was  brought  by  the  Kansas  state  rail- 
way commission,  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations intervened,  among  them 
being  the  Farmers'  National  Grain 
Dealers'  Association  with  its  attorney, 
Clifford  Thome,  and  J.  W.  Shorthill, 
national  secretary,  J.  P.  Larson,  Iowa 
secretary,  and  R.  E.  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas Secretary,  appearing  as  wit- 
nesses. A  statement  of  the  evidence 
introduced  to  get  this  reduction  was 
given  in  the  September  JOURNAL. 

But,  as  above  stated,  this  reduction 
is  not  enough.  Rates  must  come  down 
more.  Too  much  government  super- 
vision, with  fostering  of  labor  unions 
on  the  public  by  Governmental  inter- 
ference, has  reduced  the  roads  from 
earning  fair  dividends  to  no  dividends 
at  all.  This  must  be  stopped.  Time 
was  when  the  railroad  men  were 
pointed  to  as  empire-builders,  and 
every  boy  aspired,  to  be  a  great  rail- 
road baron.  But  with  Governmental 
red  tape,  the  unions,  etc.,  they  have 
deteriorated  until  today  even  the 
Pennsylvania  has  been  designated  as 
a  "woman's"  road,  because  no  one 
man  has  enough  control  to  really  take 
an  interest  in  making  it  an  efficient 
dividend  payer. 

We  were  surprised  at  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  trying 
to  bust  into  the  limelight  with  a  plea 
to  the  railroad  brotherhoods  to  accept 
the  12%%  pay  reduction,  and  with 
the  further  plea  that  no  further  reduc- 
tion in  rates  or  wages  be  made.  How 
they  could  father  such  a  plea  is  be- 
yond us.  Surely  they  know  that  no 
great  reduction  is  going  to  be  made 
in  one  class  of  freight,  such  as  grain, 


without  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
other  classes.  All  freight  rates  must 
come  down,  and  the  farmer  is  not 
only  interested  in  a  reduction  on  all 
rates,  but  it  is  imperative  that  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmer  all 
rates  be  reduced. 

 ACJ  

If    all    of  the 


Some  of  Our 
Present 
Troubles 


United  States 
were  simply 
wiped  out,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel, 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  the  World  War.  Two  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  and  the  lives  of  7,500,000 
men  were  snuffed  off  the  globe.  The 
flower  of  France,  the  young  men  of 
Britain,  and  Germany,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  own  men  laid 
down  their  lives.  And  the  trouble  is 
that  as  the  month  go  by,  the  number 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  Rehabilitation 
camps  increases. 

Can  it  be  wondered  that  things  are 
in  a  chaotic  state? 

Germany's  debt  today  is  125  per 


A  most  serviceable  elevator  at  Rapatee,  111. 
Being  low,  it  does  not  require  a  high-powered 
engine,  and  having  nine  separate  bins  there  is 
ample  room. 

cent  of  all  her  wealth.  Her  public 
debt,  including  war  indemnities, 
mounts  up  to  $100,000,000,000,  while 
all  her  wealth  is  estimated  at  only 
$80,000,000,000.  Ordinarily  Germany 
has  issued  1,900  million  marks  of  pa- 
per -money  with  the  same  amount  of 
gold  to  back  it  up.  Today  she  has 
less  gold  but  around  90,000  million 
marks  of  paper  money  outstanding, 
with  nothing  to  back  it  up  but  prom- 
ises. To  get  in  more  gold,  she  has 
been  offering  to  pay  fabulous  sums 
(in  paper)  for  gold  trinkets,  paying 
fifteen  times  as  much  for  it  as  in  pre- 
war days. 

German  people  are  working,  but 
they  were  recently  reported  buying 
any  kind  of  dew-dad  with  their  money 
as  they  Expect  it  to  be  wiped  out  of 
existence  before  long. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  Ger- 
many has  imported  more  near  to  her 
requirements  in  grain  than  have  any 


of  the  other  countries,  her  imports 
(see  World  Wheat  Situation  Table) 
including  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
amounting  to  16,466,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  This  is  five  times  the  amount 
she  imported  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 

.  ACJ  

D  The    big  thing 

Plan  to  Better  holding  backpros- 

Qerman  Money  ^  is1"he^w 

value  of  German  money.  If  it  can  be 
more  stabilized,  international  busi- 
ness could  be  handled  more  safely.  As 
it  is  now,  a  change  in  the  value  of 
foreign  money  might  wipe  out  all  the 
profits  to  be  made  on  a  transaction. 

Austria  is  in  much  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  the  newspapers  recently  car- 
ried a  story  of  huge  American  pur- 
chases in  that  country.  French  and 
German  officials  met  in  conference, 
and  Germany  gave  France  big  con- 
cessions in  German  natural  resources 
in  order  that  France  may  not  loan 
Germany  money.  Reports  also  are 
that  a  German  loan  is  to  be  floated  in 
America. 

The  League  of  Nations  worked  out 
a  plan  for  stabilization  of  money  in 
Austria  which  may  be  followed  both 
in  Austria  and  Germany.  Briefly,  it 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  bank  which  will  issue  new  money, 
in  Austria,  at  the  rate  of  about  100 
paper  kronen  to  1  unit  of  a  new 
money  which  will  be  designated  as 
the  "Austrian  franc."  This  bank  will 
supersede  the  Bank  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, taking  over  part  of  its  assets 
and  liabilities,  and  it  will  receive  mo- 
nopolies over  the  right  to  issue  the 
new  money.  The  share  capital  and 
foreign  loans  would  be  guaranteed  by 
a  mortgage  on  Austrian  property  of 
4%,  which  would  amount  to  160  mil- 
lion dollars.  Half  of  this  capital 
would  be  offered  for  sale  in  foreign 
countries,  thus  giving  the  foreigners 
a  chance  to  see  that  finances  are  run 
to  protect  their  interests.  This  bank 
would  have  monopolies  on  money  is- 
suance and  other  assets,  for  25  years. 
 ACJ  

In  addition  to  this 
An  Inter-  proposal,    a  big 

id     l    financier  of  New 
national  Bank  York  FrankVan- 

derlip,  is  now  in  Europe  trying  to 
promote  an  International  bank  which 
would  have  one  billion  dollars  gold  as 
its  capital,  and  the  American  dollars 
would  be  the  standard  of  exchange. 
The  other  countries  of  the  world 
would  have  to  adjust  themselves  to 
this,  it  would  be  internationally  con- 
trolled, and  this  should  prove  to  be  a 
big  aid  in  deflating  European  money 
and  getting  back  on  a  sound  working 
basis. 
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World  Wheat  Situation 


FOR  THE  MAN  WHO  REALLY  WANTS  TO  KNOW  THIS  CHART  IS  SIMPLE 


IMPORTING  COUNTRIES 
(000  Omitted.) 


PRODUCTION 


IMPORT  NEEDS 


Average 

COUNTRY  1909-13 

United  Kingdom    61,481 

France  317,254 

Germany  152,119 

Poland   

Italy  183,260 

Greece    7,200 

Portugal    8,683 

Holland    4,976 

Spain   130,446 

Sweden    7,907 

Norway  . . . .   307 

Denmark   4,916 

Switzerland   3,314 

Brazil  

Russia   522,000 

South  Africa   4,620 

Belgium    14,583 

Others   

EUROPEAN  '.  

EX-EUROPEAN  

GRAND  TOTAL  


1920 

-  56,898 
236,929 
82,859 

141,339 
12,194 
7,140 
6,677 
138,610 
10,528 
1,139 
6,994 
3,586 


5,129 
10,275 


1921 
63,000 
323,000 
97,000 

176,000 
11,000 

6,000 
137,000 


600 


3,574 
4,409 

8,113 
7,679 


Average 
1909-13 
219,156 
38,698 
28,149 


52,866 
7,034 
3,228 

4,471 
7,140 

5,000 
6,711 
18,885 
20,495 


25,000 
68,663 


1921 
220,000 
20,000 
80,000 
6,000 
45,000 
7,000 
5,000 
15,000 
10,000 
8,000 
5,000 
6,000 
18,000 
20,000 
20,000 

25,000 
70,000 


Shipments 

of  Wheat 

&  Flour  to 

Destination 

Aug.  1  to 

Same  period 

Oct.  8 

1920 

39,024 

.  44,736 

1,592 

12,400 

*16,696 

4,016 

10,648 

11,812 

t  3,040 

f  1,280 

288 

272 

xl6,728 

7,520 

1,360 

354 

$  3,704 

1,104 

590,000 


10,432 
704 

120,232 
16,088 
136,320 


6,264 
912 

102,672 
66,520 
109,324 


♦Includes  Poland  and  C-Slovak. 

■(■Includes  Turkey. 

JIncludes  Norway  and  Denmark. 

xHolland  Imports  wheat  and  then  exports  to  Central  Europe. 
16,016,000  bushels  shipped  on  orders,  compared  to  12,7  08,000  bus.  last  year. 

EXPORTING  COUNTRIES. 
(000  Omitted.) 


Average 

COUNTRY  1909-13 

United  States  686,691 

Canada  197,119 

Argentine   157,347 

Australia   84,943 

Hungary   156,523 

British  India  350,736 

Bulgaria    43,725 

Chile   20,316 

Roumania    86,679 

Algeria,  etc   98,000 

Grand  Total  


PRODUCTION 

1920 
787,128 
263,189 
214,140 

45,884 

43,789 
376,880 

39,705 

25,180 

41,816 

63,000 


1921 
741,000 
285,000 
169,000 
145,923 

42,000 
250,469 

42,000 

25,000 

110,000 


Available  Exports 
Average 


1909-13 
100,310 
90,310 
95,243 
49,732 
906 
51,510 
11,244 
2,593 
52,370 


1921 
190,000 
200,000 
fl28,000 
f88,000 


8,000 
2,000 

10,000 
626,000 


Exports  to  Week 
Ending  Same 
Oct.  8,  1921  Period  1920 


'118,032 

t  5,440 
11,584 

x  184 


95,272 

8,952 
5,012. 


135,240 


109,236 


JIncludes  Uruguay. 
*Import  needs  10,000,000  bu. 
flncludes  new  crop. 

"Exports  from  Canada  and  U.  S.  from  July  1st  to  October  20  were  158,865,574  bus.  compared  to  160,596,862  bus 
last  year. 

xShipped  before  shortage  was  discovered. 
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WbrW  Supply 
and  Demand 
of  Wheat 


It  it  comes  right 
down  to  a  ques- 
tion of  supply 
and  demand, 
wheat  should  go 
up.  According  to  our  charts,  which 
are  based  on  the  very  best  informa- 
tion that  we  can  procure,  the  world 
needs  to  import  590,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  there  is  only  626,000,000 
bushels  available  for  export.  This  is 
an  extremely  close  adjustment  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  it  includes  the 
crops  of  Argentina  and  Australia, 
which  will  not  be  harvested  until  De- 
cember. The  critical  period  is  on  in 
these  countries,  and  any  further 
shrinkage  in  their  yields  might  put 
the  supply  clear  below  the  demand. 

This  country  has  exported  almost 
as  much  as  it  can,  and  will  be  on  a 
domestic  basis,  or  one  in  which  we 
cannot  ship  out  more  wheat,  before 
many  days. 

 ACJ  


Tremendous 

Grain 

Movement 


Receipts  at  pri- 
mary grain  mar- 
kets in  the  United 
States  have  been 
almost  double 


what  they  were  last  year.  They  have 
amounted  to  the  tremendous  volume 
of  228,863,000  bushels  of  wheat  since 
July  first  compared  to  only  147,390,000 
bushels  last  year.  Why  is  it  that 
farmers  are  rushing  this  wheat  to 
market?  Partly  because  of  their  ex- 
periences of  last  year,  but  mostly  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  do  so. 

Canada,  also,  has  been  rushing 
wheat  to  market,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Canada  makes  great 
use  of  the  lakes,  and  navigation  closes 
December  first,  or  before.  British 
farmers  also  have  been  rushing  grain 
to  market,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
world's  visible  supply  is  larger  than 
ever  before. 

,  ACJ  

.  Shipments  of 

Less  Foreign      wheat  and  flour 


Purchases 


from  the  United 
States  and  Can- 
ada for  the  week  ending  Oct.  20,  from 
July  1st,  have  amounted  to  158,865,574 
bushels,  compared  to  160,596,862 
bushels  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  ship- 
ments have  been  less,  although  we 
have  dumped  far  more  onto  the  mar- 
kets. 

It  will  also  be  noted  in  the  chart 
of  World  Wheat  Condition  that  many 
of  the  important  foreign  countries, 
except  Germany,  have  purchased  less 
wheat  this  year  than  last. 
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The  reason  is  that  financial  condi- 
tions are  in  such  a  chaotic  state  that 
they  are  simplying  living  from  hand- 
to-mouth.  For  instance,  note  that  up 
to  October  8,  France  had  imported 
only  1,592,000  bushels,  compared  to 
12,400,000  bushels  last  year. 

One  thing  is  certain.  These  coun- 
tries must  eat,  and  they  will  eat 
wheat.  Eventually,  these  facts  will 
have  their  effect.  They  should  come 
with  the  close  of  the  Canadian  navi- 
gation, December  first.  The  quantity 
of  exports  from  North  America 
should  then  run  lower,  and  this  will 
have  its  effect  on  prices  as  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  chart  that  North  Amer- 
ica is  the  big  wheat  exporting  con- 
tinent. Germany  is  reported  having 
enough  wheat  on  hand  to  last  until 
January  first,  and  with  Germany  and 
the  other  countries  back  in  the  mar- 
ket, prices  should  rise. 


-ACJ- 


Too  Much 
Marketed 


From  a  market 
standpoint,  there 
is  simply  too 
much  cash  grain 
at  terminal  markets  or  in  sight  to  per- 
mit of  a  sustained  advance  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  should  anything  un- 
favorable happen,  still  lower  prices 
might  be  witnessed. 

There  are  probably  500,000,000 
bushels  of  cash  grain  hedged  in  the 
Chicago  pits  against  further  losses, 
and  this  means  that  the  elevator  men 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  other  countries,  are  simply 
passing  the  risk  of  ownership  on  to 
the  speculators.  Those  elevator  men, 
both  in  the  country  and  at  the  ter- 
minals, do  not  care  whether  grain 
goes  up  or  down.  They  make  their 
profit  by  the  difference  between  what 
they  bought  for  and  what  they  sold 
in  the  pit  for  on  that  same  day,  al- 
most at  the  same  minute  that  they 
purchased.   They  are  out  from  under. 

It  is  the  speculators  who  are  carry- 
ing that  $250,000,000  worth  of  grain 
that  the  farmers  have  dumped  onto 
the  markets,  and  with  European 
finances  in  the  condition  that  they  are, 
those  speculators  are  not  going  to  pay 
very  high  prices  for  their  grain.  Can 
you  blame  them?    Would  you? 

— -ACJ  

The  problem  of 
dumping  grain 
That  Dumping  onto  the  market 
D    ,  .  is  the  hardest  to 

Problem  solve  that  there 

is.  According  to  Government  figures, 
377  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
marketed  between  July  1st  and  Octo- 
ber 1st,  and  that  leaves  only  318  mil- 
lion bushels  to  be  marketed  during 
the  remaining  eight  months  of  the 
year.  Our  own  reports  indicate  that 
80%  of  the  wheat  has  been  marketed 


Must  Solve 


prior  to  October  15,  and  53%  of  the 
oats.  That  is  much  too  much,  and 
some  means  must  be  devised  of  help- 
ing farmers  hold  their  grain  on  farms 
and  market  it  evenly  throughout  the 
year. 

We  cannot  see  much  better  pros- 
pects for  corn  marketing  this  year. 
Our  reports  from  managers  of  your 
Farmers  Elevators  show  that  renters 
right  and  left  are  either  being  closed 
out  or  are  quitting  farming  to  take 
up  some  other  occupation.  Doesn't 
that  mean  that  their  corn  is  coming 
to  market  immediately  after  it  is 
picked?  It  is  a  cinch  that  the  banks 
can't  hold  it,  so  we  expect  a  huge  run 
of  corn  immediately.  Watch  out  for 
prices  if  this  materializes. 


Here  is  the  proper  way  to  decorate  a  Farmers' 
Elevator!  • 


Farmers 
Are  Being 
Closed  Out 


A  terrible  per- 
centage of  the 
letters  and  crop 
reports  we  have 
received  from 
Farmers  Elevators  show  that  tenants 
are  being  closed  out  and  farms  are 
lying  idle.  It  is  hard  to  say  it,  but 
this  is  really  a  good  thing  for  our 
readers.  It  will  mean  less  production 
in  a  large  number  of  things,  and  it 
will  also  mean  that  one  of  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  orderly  marketing 
will  be  removed.  A  chain  is  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  link,  and  these  weak 
links  in  farming  are  being  removed. 

 ACJ  


Summing  up, 
prices  until  the 
Grain  and  Get  first,  of  the  year 
are  unpromising. 
Too  much  grain 
has  been  marketed  and  European  and 
U.  S.  finances  are  in  such  shape  that 
the  future  is  uncertain.    But  Europe 


Hold  Your 


Better  Prices 


needs  all  wheat,  and  they  will  fight 
for  it.  As  the  marketing  diminishes 
and  supplies  become  scarce,  prices 
will  rise.  Those  who  have  been  able 
to  hold  wheat  will  profit  by  it.  When 
delivery  time  comes,  the  hedges  that 
have  been  sold  will  be  purchased  and 
that  will  also  lift  prices. 

As  to  corn  and  oats,  they  are  away 
below  cost  of  production  and  they  will 
eventually  turn.  Mother  tells  me  of 
the  time  in  Kansas  (before  I  began 
to  worry  about  prices)  when  corn 
sold  for  12c  a  bushel.  The  neighbors 
all  chipped  in  and  bought  lumber  to 
build  rough  corn  sheds,  held  their 
corn  off  the  market,  the  next  year  it 
went  to  $1.00  per  bushel.  We  pro- 
phecy a  repetition  of  this  for  next 
year  as  corn  acreage  is  certain  to  be 
greatly  reduced  and  prices  will  come 
back. 

In  the  meantime,  freight  rates  will 
be  still  further  lowered  before  an- 
other six  months  or  year,  and  these 
reductions  will  pay  all  storage 
charges. 

Hold  your  grain! 

 ACJ  


Farm  Bank 


Editor  American 
Co-op  e  r  a  t  i  ve 
Director  Likes  Journal:  Your 
/-»       D  plan  surely  is  O. 

Uur  Program     K     L  Farmers' 

Co-operative  Elevators;  2.  Farmers' 
tors;  2.  Farmers'  Terminal  Elevators 
Terminal  Elevators  and  Commission 
Company;  3.  World  Wide  Crop  and 
Grain  Statistics  Available  to  the  Far- 
mers' Companies;  4.  National  Bank  of 
Agriculture. 

All  banks  in  Ohio  are  reuired  by 
law  to  carry  a  surplus  of  15%  of  de- 
posits in  some  other  bank.  Most  of 
these  deposits  go  to  the  larger  city 
banks  that  only  pay  2  to  3%  for  same. 
This  money  goes  to  finance  commer- 
cial lines.  The  deposits  in  the  coun- 
try banks  are  nearly  all  from  the 
farmer.  This  farmers  money  should 
go  into  a  National  Bank  of  Agricul- 
ture and  be  used  to  finance  the  farm- 
ers products  instead  of  the  city  specu- 
lator. 

We  are  with  you.  Go  to  it. — J.  S. 
Phillips,  Ohio,  director  of  a  country 
bank. 

 ACJ  


Some  Facts 
on  Wool 


The  United  States 
consumes  annual- 
ly about  540,000,- 
000  pounds  of 
wool  and  we  raise  about  half  of  that. 
Were  we  dependent  upon  ourselves  to 
keep  us  supplied  with  wool,  we  would 
soon  be  up  against  it.  And  sheep 
production  is  steadily  dwindling.  Un- 
der the  Underwood  tariff,  wool  is  on 
the   free    list.    At   the  time  it  was 
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passed,  there  were  60,000,000  sheep 
in  this  country,  but  today  there  is  lit- 
tle more  than  half  of  that,  or  34,000,- 
000.  The  cost  of  producing  wool  west 
©f  the  Missouri  river  is  about  11c  per 
pound. 

In  Australia,  however,  they  pro- 
duce 900,000,000  pounds  annually, 
consume  100,000,000,  and  the  sheep 
price  pays  for  the  running  of  the 
flock,  so  their  wool  is  produced  at 
practically  no  cost.  Their  freight  rate 
to  Boston  is  2c  per  pound,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  western  farmers  of  this 
country. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  with 
American  farmers  having  a  cost  of 
production  of  11c,  and  having  the 
same  rate  to  Boston  as  Australian 
farmers  who  have  no  production  cost, 
these  Australian  farmers,  with  their 
export  surplus  of  more  than  double 
our  consumption,  will  soon  drive 
American  farmers  out  of  the  wool 
producing  industry  unless  there  is  a 
high  protective  tariff  that  will  protect 
them.  The  Farm  Bureau  should  give 
this  publicity  and  demand  a  permanent 
high  protective  tariff  on  wool.  The 
emergency  tariff  should  be  made  per- 
manent. 

 ACJ  

r  .  »    D  .    The  recent  reduc- 

Livestock  Rate  tion  by  Western 

Reduction  of  railroads  of  20% 
_ .   .     _  in  livestock  rates 

Little  Benefit  has       o{  little 

value  because  it  was  the  understand- 
ing that  this  was  not  to  become  effec- 
tive on  any  rate  lower  than  the  50 
cent  per  hundred  weight  rate.  This 
reduction  will  expire  December  31st, 
1921.  So  far  as  the  rank  of  livestock 
raisers  is  concerned,  the  reduction  is 
meaningless.  For  instance,  the  rate 
from  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  to  Chi- 
cago is  40  cents  per  hundred  weight, 
therefore,  shippers  in  between  points 
who  ship  to  Chicago  would  receive  no 
benefit  and  only  Nebraska  or  Kansas 
shippers  from  beyond  points  like  Be- 
atrice or  Lincoln  who  would  ship  clear 
to  Chicago  would  derive  any  benefit. 

The  great  bulk  of  livestock  coming 
into  the  primary  market  is  well  with- 
in the  50  cent  rate  and  the  more 
dense  the  population,  the  less  the 
haul.  It  is  doubtful  if  2%  of  the  co- 
operative shippers  of  the  United 
States  received  any  benefit  from  the 
recent  reduction. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Shippers 
League  and  other  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tions recently  met  with  the  Western 
Trunk  Line  Committee  in  Chicago  and 
urged  a  20%  reduction  on  short  as 
well  as  long  hauls.  E.  W.  Skipworth 
presented  the  case  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Cooperative  Live  Stock 
Shippers  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  this  reduction  will  be  made 
immedaitely. 


,         -  Production  of 

^eea  Clover  Seed  this 

year  is  estimated  at  1,360,000  bushels. 
This  is  45,000  bushels  higher  than 
was  estimated  on  September  1st,  but 
400,000  bushels  lower  than  the  De- 
cember 1st  estimate. 

Millet  Seed  production  this  year  is 
estimated  to  be  about  one-third  as 
large  as  that  of  last  year  because  of 
a  great  reduction  in  acreage  and  a 
smaller  yield  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  Seed  production  will  prob- 
ably exceed  the  1920  output  and  qual- 
ity is  better  than  last  year.  South 
Dakota,  Utah  and  Arizona  have  in- 
creased acreage  while  the  yield  in 
Utah  is  unusually  high,  ranging  from 
500  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre.  Kan- 
sas yield  is  25  per  cent  lower,  being 
poorest  in  the  southern  part  of  that 
state.  Kansas  growers  are  receiving 
about  $10.50  per  hundred  pounds  in 
the  southwestern  part  and  $11.00  in 
the  northwestern  part.  South  Da- 
kota bids  are  $12.00  with  Montana  at 
$15.00. 


Hay  production 
"ay  this  year  is  esti- 

mated at  94,619,000  tons,  compared  to 
103,397,000  tons  for  the  1915-19  aver- 
age. 

The  threatened  railroad  strike  has 
had  a  tendency  to  firm  prices  of  hay 
and  demand  has  been  more  active  for 
the  week  ending  October  29th,  while 
country  loadings  are  said  to  be 
smaller.  Buyers  are  anxious  to  load 
up  in  anticipation  of  the  strike.  Prices 
were  as  follows  at  Chicago  October 
19th: 

No.  1  timothy  hay  $20.00@23.00 

No.  1  light  clover  mixed  19.00@20.00 

No.  2  timothy   18.00@20.00 

No.  1  clover  mixed  and 

No.  1  mixed   17.00@  18.00 

No.  3  timothy  and  No. 

2  light  clover  mixed..  13.00@16.00 
No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed 

and  No.  1  clover   16.00@  18.00 

Sample  and  threshed...  12.00@15.00 

Alfalfa    18.00@25.00 

Kansas.,  Okla.,  Nebr.  and 

S.  Dak.  prairie   16.00@19.00 


Snick  and  span,  brand  new,  and  put  up  in  an  unusually  attractive  and  commanding  position; 
stand  the  improvements  on  the  Cedarview  Stock  Farm,  the  farm  of  Charles  Young  secretary 
of  one  of  the  oldest  Farmers  Elevators  in  the  movement,  that  at  Coleridge,  Neb.    Geo.  Pack 
is  partner  of  Mr.  Young  in  livestock  raising,  and  operates  the  farm. 

The  quality  of  alfalfa  is  generally  Minn,  and  Iowa  prairie.  13.00@15.00 

superior    because    it    contains    less     State  prairie    12.00(5)14.00 

brown  seed.    Frost  hurt  a  little  in     Packing    9.00@  12.00 

South  Dakota  and  South  Idaho,  but     Bye  straw    15.00@16.00 

generally  favorable  weather  at  the     Oat  straw    13.00@  14.00 

time  of  harvesting  and  threshing  pro-    Wheat  straw   12.00(5)13.00 

duced  excellent  quality.  A  comparison  of  recent  prices  for 

Prices  on  seed  at  Toledo  October  No.  1  timothy  No  2  yellow  corn  and 

,  „  No.  3  white  oats  at  Kansas  City,  St. 

19th  were  slightly  stronger  than  the  ^  Cincinnati  show 

previous  close,  but  had  dropped  from  that  hay  wag    gelling  ftt  relatively 

one  week  before.    December  Clover  higher  prices  than  either  corn  or  oats. 

seed  closed  at  $12.85    October   13th,   ACJ  

but  had  dropped  to  $12.60  on  the  19th.  wheat  miU  feedg 

December  Timothy  was  just  the  same,  reeds                  have   s  j  u  m  p  e  a 

but  had  dropped  from  $2.90  to  $2.85  along  with  flour  and  a  lack  of  de- 

from  October  6th  to  October  19th.  mand.    Dealers  are  not  stocking  up 

Red  Clover  seed  production  is  esti-  because  they  have  been  stung  on  pre- 

mated  at  30  to  40  per  cent  and  alsike  vious  stocks,  several  sales  of  distress 

clover  estimated  at  20  to  30  per  cent  bran  being  recorded  at  $9.00  per  ton 

below  the  1920  production.    Acreage  in        *ansas .  °*y    market.  Not 

,      :      ,       ,   .  much  advance  in  feed  prices  can  be 

was  greatly  reduced  and  the  hot  sum-     ,  -     „_  ,    „  „„  .  „ 

"       *  looked  for  as  long  as  grain  prices  re- 

mer  reduced  yield  per  acre.    In  red  main  where  they  are     Gluten  feed 

clover  it  was  necessary  in  central  Illi-  prices  are  also  down  $2.00  to  $3.00 

nois  and  Wisconsin  to  use  the  same  while  hominy  feed    declined  about 

machinery  for  harvesting  as  is  used  $1.00  per  ton  during  the  first  week 

for  harvesting  white  clover  seed.  The  in  the  month.    Demand  for  cotton 

hay  was  very  short.  seed    cake    and  meal  is  very  slight, 
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while  offerings  have  increased,  due  to 
seed  moving.  Concessions  in  prices 
have  been  made  to  affect  sales.  But 
prices  are  expected  to  firm  up  as  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  has 
been  ginned  and  as  quick  as  cold 
weather  comes  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle western  demand  will  become 
greater. 

 ACJ  

*Grain  Grower  Chicago,  Nov. 

31. — Membership 
Membership  is  in  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc., 


Over  the 


last  week  passed 


20,000  Mark    the  ^Z000  fmark' 
'  according  to  an 

official  recapitulation  of  work  in  ten 
states,  issued  here  today.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  farmers'  grain  com- 
pany has  enlisted  the  support  of  20,- 
444  farmers,  an  increase  of  1,694  for 
the  previous  six-day  period.  Six  hun- 
dred eight  elevators  and  grain  grow- 
ers associations  have  become  af- 
filiated with  the  movement,  this  being 
an  increase  of  38  for  the  week. 

 USGG  


The  outstanding 

Nebraska  feature  last  week 

r?  •  ii  j  was  progress 
Forging  Ahead  made  in  Ne_ 

braska,  which  state  passed  the  3,300 
mark,  reporting  an  aggregate  of  3,- 
319  grower  contracts.  This  was  an 
increase  of  505  for  the  week,  consid- 
erably more  than  the  best  previous 
six-day  period. 

Elevator  contracts  in  Nebraska  are 
especially  significant.  One  hundred 
and  forty-three  have  been  reported 
and  with  one  exception  all  are  farm- 
ers' co-operative  institutions,  so  or- 
ganized as  to  be  able  to  complete 
affiliation  at  once.  So  far  as  strictly 
co-operative  elevator  contracts  are 
concerned,  Nebraska  has  a  long  lead. 

 USGG  


*  First  in 
"Co-op" 
Elevators 


In  Nebraska, 
Mead,  home  com- 
munity of  Pres- 
ident C.  H.  Gus- 
tafson,  has  more 
grower  contracts 
than  any  other  shipping  point,  the 
total  this  week  being  115.  So  far  as 
records  at  the  national  headquarters 
show,  this  is  a  record  for  the  country. 
Walthill,  Nebr.,  is  second  with  110. 
J.  H.  Norton  of  Polk,  Polk  county,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  chairman  of  its  organization 
committee,  is  among  the  farm  lead- 
ers who  signed  a  grower  contract  last 
week.  Reports  from  counties  in  the 
western  part  of  Nebraska  indicate 
that  there  is  a  growing  demand  that 
that  section  be  organized  as  quickly 


as  possible.  Thus  far,  Nebraska  or- 
ganization has  been  confined  to  coun- 
ties in  the  southern  section  of  the 
state. 

 USGG  


'kUlinos  is 
Husking  Corn 


The  week  would 
have  established 
a  record  of  at 
least  200  more 
than  the  best  previous  period,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  Illinois 
campaign  was  considerably  slowed 
down  by  corn  husking.  Illinois  or- 
ganization crews  have  been  cut  to  five 
men  each  for  the  time  being.  Mc- 
Lean county  last  week  passed  the 
1,200  mark.  LaSalle  is  second  in  the 
state  with  1,070.  Kendall  county, 
where  work  is  practically  complete,  is 
just  one  short  of  900. 


Barney  Taylor,  for  15  years  manager  of  the 
Natrona   (111.)    Farmers  Grain  Co.,  Natrona, 
11.1 


One  solicitor  on  the  Illinois  force 
last  week  obtained  14  contracts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sidell.  In  the  evening  he 
attended  a  meeting  and  obtained  four 
more,  making  a  record  of  19  for  the 
day.  The  following  day  he  obtained 
eight  contracts  in  territory  that  had 
been  previously  covered. 

 USGG  

The  Iowa  cam- 
Jowa  Making  paign,  which 
opened  in  Story 
county  last  week, 
started  out  with  indications  that  the 
state  soon  will  be  among  the  top 
notchers.  In  the  first  three  days,  65 
members  were  obtained  and  contracts 
with  two  elevators  signed.  By  the 
end  of  the  week  the  membership  had 
been  increased  to  101,  with  reports 
far  from  complete. 

Adam  L.  Middleton,  in  charge  of 


Good  Start 


the  drive,  finds  the  demand  for  organ- 
ization so  strong  that  he  has  de- 
termined to  hold  a  second  school  at 
Eagle  Grove  this  week.  This  will  be 
attended  by  50  prospective  solicitors. 
 USGG  


Minnesota 


The  Minnesota 
campaign  will 
Drive  Under     start  within  two 
weeks,  according 
Jones  to  an  announce- 

ment made  by  J.  S.  Jones,  director  of 
organization  for  the  Minnesota  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  who  has  accepted 
a  commission  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  in  his  state,  under  direction  of 
the  Chicago  office.  A  school  will  be 
held  in  St.  Paul  as  quickly  as  neces- 
sary arrangements  can  be  made,  after 
which  he,  Mr.  Jones,  expects  to  put 
men  into  the  field. 

 USGG  

^Million  Despite  the  fact 

n     r   /     •  ^at  Colorado 

tSusnelS  in  campaign  has  re- 

Colorado  sulted  in  only  625 

contracts  thus 

far,  office  reports  show  that  the 
bushelage  represented  by  these  agree- 
ments is  in  excess  of  1,000,000;  an 
average  of  over  1,600.  An  elevator  at 
Simla,  Colo.,  has  signed  up  with  the 
Grain  Growers. 

Solicitors  in  Missouri  last  week 
turned  in  236  contracts,  bringing  the 
total  in  that  state  to  more  than  2,000. 
Mr.  Crowther  signed  up  seven  eleva- 
tors since  the  last  report.  In  Indi- 
ana three  solicitors  in  Franklin  coun- 
ty signed  up  97  farmers. 

The  Grain  Growers  now  have  four 
states  in  which  the  membership  is  in 
excess  of  2,000 — Illinois,  North  Da- 
kota, Nebraska  and  Missouri.  Other 
states  in  which  organization  is  under 
way  are  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  South  Dakota  and  Iowa. 

 USGG  


^Oklahoma      This  weeks  re" 

port  brings  Okla- 
Past  1700  homa  well  above 

the  1,700  mark. 
Mark  Elevators  at  Mar- 

rion  and  Greenville  signed  contracts. 
A  debate  between  supporters  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers  and  of  the  Wheat 
Growers'  Association,  held  at  the  Da- 
coma  county  fair,  won  many  friends 
for  the  Grain  Growers.  The  first 
week  of  solicitation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alva  resulted  in  signing  up  thirty-five 
men  who  were  not  stockholders  in  the 
local  elevator.  The  Alva  Commercial 
Club,  after  having  the  plan  of  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  explained 
to  them,  passed  a  resolution  indorsing 
the  project  and  expressing  every  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  their  fellow- 
townsman,  C.  H.  Hyde,  in  charge  of 
organization  in  that  state. 

In  Missouri,  only  ten  men  are  work- 


"Official  Information  From  U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc. 
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ing  at  present  and  this  force  obtained 
153  new  agreements  during  the  week. 
Three  additional  elevator  contracts 
were  signed  also.  Farmers  in  Mis- 
souri are  busy  sowing  winter  wheat 
and  that  fact  has  retarded  organiza- 
tion somewhat. 

In  South  Dakota,  State  Director 
Belk  expects  to  begin  organization 
work  in  the  middle  section  of  the 
state,  concentrating  his  solicitation  in 
counties  just  across  the  river. 

One  of  the  Colorado  solicitors  last 
week  signed  15  agreements  in  one 
day,  which  is  a  record  for  that  state. 
The  membership  in  Colorado  last 
week  was  increased  from  367  to  512, 
the  best  report  that  Director  J.  D. 
Pancake  has  turned  in  so  far. 

It  is  expected  that  definite  an- 
nouncement as  to  organization  work 
in  Minnesota  will  be  made  shortly. 

 ACJ  

This  new  depart- 
ment in  the  Jour- 
nal will  strive  to 

ganda  But  Fact*™****  facta 

°  rather  than  pro- 

paganda. We  will  aim  to  give  a  re- 
sume of  the  best  material  in  the  agri- 
cultural field  as  stated  in  other  farm 
papers,  with  especial  attention  to 
those  events  and  trends  which  seem 
to  be  of  most  importance  to  the  far- 
mer who  sells  grains  or  buys  by- 
products for  the  feeding  of  livestock, 
as  the  two  generally  go  hand  in  hand. 


Not  Propa- 


-ACJ- 


Corn  Borer 


The  European 
corn  borer,  which 


Moving  West  b"t  recently  made 
its  debut  into  the 
society  of  American  pests,  is  moving 
west  and  will  undoubtedly  give  corn 
belt  farmers  a  big  annual  loss  in  the 
years  to  come.  Last  year  we  re- 
garded it  as  an  eastern  issue,  but  it 
has  now  appeared  on  the  Ohio  edge  of 
the  corn  belt.  Wallace's  Farmer 
prints  the  following  as  a  part  of  an 
editorial  on  the  subject: 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  corn 
belt,  one  reassuring  thing  was  that 
the  flint  fields  were  much  more  seri- 
ously damaged  than  the  dent.  The 
dent  fields  were  by  no  means  immune, 
however,  and  on  the  average  were  in- 
fested to  the  extent  of  about  40  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  about  70  per 
cent  for  the  flint. 

"When  left  to  its  own  means  of 
locomotion,  the  corn  borer  seems  to 
spread  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles 
a  year.  This  would  indicate  that  it 
will  take  more  than  fifty  years  for 
the  corn  borer  to  reach  Iowa.  How- 
ever, it  may  reach  us  next  year  if 
someone  in  Canada  ships  infested  ma- 
terial into  the  state." 

During  the  last  two  months  since 
the  word  first  went  out,  county  agents, 
experiment  stations  and  agricultural 


writers  have  received  an  army  of  corn 
ear  worms  that  folks  sent  in  because 
they  thought  they  might  be  the  corn 
borer.  But  let  them  come  as  it  is  only 
through  such  advices  fro  mall  sources 
that  authorities  will  be  able  to  spot 


the  first  infestation  of  the  true  corn 
borer.  Bearing  on  this  particular 
subject  the  Orange-Judd  Farmer 
"It  is  highly  important  that  every- 
one be  on  the  lookout  for  this  pest 
throughout  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and 


Get  the 
Full  Benefit 
of  this  Stronger 
Tighter 
Block 


I'  Preston, 
ansuis 
J  Tile  Storage  Bins^p 


The  Preston-Lansing  "ship-lap"  block  gives  to  tile  struc- 
tures what  the  "ship-lap"  joint  in  lumber  gave  to  wooden 
structures — stronger,  tighter  walls. 

The  blocks  are  bound  against  each  other,  giving  the  wall 
practically  the  strength  of  solid  tile.  Reinforced  with  twisted 
steel,  they  are  all  bound  together  in  a  single  unit,  making 
walls  of  perfect  protection  to  the  grain  they  surround.  The 
specially  constructed  flutings  in  the  air  chambers,  preclude 
any  loss  from  entrance  of  air  or  water. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  permanency  of  tile  for  stor- 
age construction.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  these  stronger, 
weather  resisting  features  of  the  Preston  "Ship-Lap"  Block.  Proof 
against  water,  fire,  moisture,  frost,  rats  and  vermin.  First  cost  is 
only  cost. 

Write  today  for  special  folder  and  ask  about  our  engineering1 
service. 


M  IS  f 


J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dept.  414  Lansing,  Mich. 


Factories  at  New  Brighton, 
Pa.;  Brazil,  Ind.;  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio;  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Bins  of  Wellington  Mills 
Wellington.  Ohio 


Bins  &  Elevators 
Farmers  Grain  Co 
Windfall.  Ind. 
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tne  i  est  of  the  corn  belt,  which  is  now 
uninfested.  It  seems  that  the  only 
method  by  which  serious  damage  can 
be  prevented  is  to  keep  the  insect 
from  becoming  well  established  and 
from  increasing  to  an  extent  where  it 
will  get  entirely  beyond  control. 

"The  federal  government  is  carry- 
ing on  extensive  experimental  work 
in  developing  control  measures,  and 
says: 

is  also  importing  parasites  from 
Europe.  We  hope  to  establish  these 
parasites  in  this  state  before  the  corn 
borer  reaches  here." 

Of  course,  no  one  wants  folks  to 
become  unduly  alarmed,  but  just  as 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
safety,  so,  according  the  official  opin- 
ion of  the  scientists,  as  published  in 
Farm  Life  : 

"Next  to  senseless  panic,  the  worst 
possible  state  of  mind  is  unbelief  as 


Does    it  pay  to 
Lightning  put  Up  lightning 

n  j  j  d  rods?  Enough  hot 
Rods  do  Pay    air  to  put  coal 

miners  out  of  business  has  been 
spilled  giving  opinions  one  way  and 
the  other.  In  the  case  of  fires,  how- 
ever, the  sources  were  followed  up 
carefully  and  the  Orange-Judd  Far- 
mer vouches  for  the  statement  that 
"Out  of  all  the  losses  by  lightning, 
not  one  was  on  a  building  protected 
by  lightning  rods.  It  is  now  definitely 
known  that  lightning  rods  afford  pro- 
tection. If  installed  intelligently  they 
reduce  the  risk  from  lightning  almost 
to  the  vanishing  point." 

The  development  of  fire  fighting 
apparatus  in  the  country  is  at  pres- 
ent content  with  fire  extinguishers 
and  small  engines.  No  plans  for  com- 
munity action  or  central  sirens  has 
been  used  to  any  extent  in  this  coun- 


This  elevator  at  Onida,  S.  D.,  shows  that  the  Sully  Co-operative  Association  can  give  a  few 
pointers  to  their  eastern  brethren  on  efficient  business. 


to  the  reality  of  a  threat  made  by  the 
European  corn  borer  against  the  pros- 
perity of  Ohio,  and  of  the  cornbelt 
states." 

 ACJ  

While  the  entire 
Winter  is  Poor  C0Untry  observed 

Moving  Time    the  ™* 
°  in     October  as 

National  Fire  Prevention  Week,  every 
week — yes,  every  day  and  every  min- 
ute should  be  fire  prevention  time,  and 
doubly  so  on  the  farm  since  most 
communities  have  no  fire  fighting  ap- 
paratus except  the  bucket  brigade, 
and  it  is  usually  tardy  in  assembling. 
We  are  told  that  the  annual  loss  is  18 
million  dollars  and  that  70%  of  this, 
or  about  13  million,  is  preventable. 
Years  ago  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  carry  your  own  loss,  but  insurance 
companies  which  have  been  instituted 
to  carry  community  risks  collectively 
have  rendered  this  big  responsibility 
unnecessary  at  present. 


try  up  until  the  present  time.  Wheth- 
er or  not  you  believe  in  the  signs  of 
zodiac,  you  will  be  interested  in  some 
fire  signs  printed  by  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal as  follows: 

 ACJ  

"A  crack  in  your 
It's  Your  chimney  is  a  sure 

r        _  _  sign  that  you  are 

Next  Move       going  to  move.  If 

dream  of  smelling  smoke,  it  is  a  sign 
that  you  are  asleep  and  had  better 
wake  up.  To  see  a  paper-hanger  pa- 
pering over  a  flue  hole  indicate  an 
impending  loss.  It  is  bad  luck  to 
look  in  a  dark  closet  with  a  match. 
If  you  can  see  your  shadow  from  an 
oil  lamp  while  filling  a  gasoline  stove, 
it  indicates  a  crowd  of  people  is 
coming  to  your  house.  When  the 
wind  moans,  it  is  extremely  had  luck 
to  burn  trash  near  the  house.  If  you 
smell  gas  or  gasoline  and  look  for  it 
with  a  light,  it  foretells  that  you  are 
about  to  start  on  a  long  journey.  Even 
if  your  house  and  furniture  are  cov- 


ered by  insurance,  it  is  extremely  un- 
lucky to  have  them  burn  on  Friday, 
the  thirteenth." 

 ACJ  

Plenty  of  Grain  growers 

and  elevator  men 
Cow's  Milk        everywhere  have 
more  than  a  pass- 
'or  All  ing    interest  in 

the  dairy  cow  and  the  human  race. 
The  bulk  of  by-products  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  wheat  into  flour  is 
consumed  by  dairy  cattle  and  what 
happens  to  a  trade  when  the  by- 
products of  that  trade  fall  to  a  low 
value  has  recently  been  witnessed  in 
the  case  of  hides.  When  hide  values 
fell  the  pi-ice  of  live  cattle  took  a 
very  material  slump.  "The  cocoanut 
cow,"  according  to  many  sources, 
menaces  not  only  the  dairy  industry 
but  the  future  of  the  whole  race. 
Successful  Farming  not  only  attacks 
this  vegetable  cow  on  the  basis  of 
humanity,  but  it  indicts  the  dairy  in- 
terests for  not  doing  more  advertis- 
ing. 

"Many  brands  of  milk  compounds 
are  being  made  now  out  of  vegetable 
fats  combined  with  skimmilk  and 
sold  as  condensed  cows'  milk.  Eighty- 
five  million  pounds  of  this  bogus  milk 
were  sold  to  the  trusting  public  last 
year  as  milk — or  'just  as  good.'  It  is 
not  as  good.  It  does  net  contain  the 
necessary  quantity  of  essential  vita- 
mines  found  only  in  real  milk.  Grow- 
ing children  are  cheated  in  growth 
and  vitality.  It  should  be  stopped, 
not  because  it  prevents  dairymen 
from  selling  their  milk  and  cream, 
but  because  it  is  injuring  the  future 
generations.  If  it  is  selfish  legisla- 
tion it  is  in  behalf  of  the  growing 
children  of  our  cities.  We  have  a 
right,  a  duty,  to  protect  them  whether 
dairymen  benefit  by  the  legislation  or 
not. 

■"This  country  needs  to  protect  dairy 
interests  because  they  are  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  the  na- 
tion. We  are  not  so  poverty  stricken 
we  need  to  take  the  fats  and  oils  of 
Asia  and  Africa  and  make  them  into 
'milk'  for  our  growing  children.  Had 
the  dairy  interests  been  educating  the 
consumers  through  national  advertis- 
ing of  dairy  products,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  sell  a  bogus  butter  or  milk. 
Manufacturers  of  the  bogus  articles 
push  sale  sthrough  much  advertis- 
ing." 

Concerning     proposed  legislation 

dealing  with  this  matter,  Hoard's 
Dairyman  make  the  folowing  state- 
ment: 

"Unfortunately  there  are  two  bills 
before  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  filled  milk.  The  Voigt  bill  pro- 
poses to  prevent  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  filled  milk.  If  enacted  into 
a  law  and  found  constitutional,  it 
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would  not  prevent  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  filled  milk  within  any  state 
in  the  Union.  It  is  plain  that  the 
manufacturers  of  filled  milk  could 
establish  factories  in  states  with 
large  populations  and  there  manufac- 
ture and  sell  filled  milk. 

"The  other  bill  before  Congress  is 
known  as  the  Fordney  filled  milk  bill 
and  is  a  taxing  and  license  bill.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Fordney  bill  or  its  value 
in  suppressing  the  fraud  in  filled  milk. 
The  Fordney  bill  is  drawn  after  the 
filled  cheese  law,  which  has  been  ef- 
fective in  suppressing  the  fraud  in 
filled  cheese." 

 ACJ — - 


Tax  Free 
Securities 
Taboo 


Within  the  mem- 
ory of  this  digest- 
er, leading  farm- 
ers and  farm  or- 
ganizations b  e- 
lieved  the  Farm  Loan  act  would  sup- 
ply ambitious  farmers  who  wanted  to 
be  owners  with  cheap  money.  It 
was  argued  that  because  the  bonds 
were  exempt  from  taxation  this  would 
be  reflected  to  the  borrower.  Un- 
doubtedly this  has  proven  true  di- 
rectly, but  indirectly  the  result  has 
been  to  withdraw  funds  from  tax- 
ation that  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  help  bear  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment and  this  in  turn  has  raised  taxes 
on  tangible  property  so  the  ambitious 
former  merely  pays  higher  taxes  on 
his  land  in  return  for  the  tax  exempt 
feature  of  the  bonds. 

Now  all  hands  seem  to  be  a  unit  in 
declaring  that  tax  exempt  securities, 
in  volume  as  now  issued,  are  a  curse 
and  not  a  blessing.  A  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  their  issu- 
ance seems  to  be  in  the  offing.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
such  an  amendment. 

In  a  lengthy  editorial,  the  Breed- 
er's Gazette  makes  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  elimination  of  tax  ex- 
empt securities.  Two  pithy  para- 
graphs indicate  the  tenor  of  discus- 
sion: 

"It  is  high  time  that  farmers  and 
wage-earners  and  bread-winners  gen- 
erally awoke  to  the  truth  that  this 
senseless  system,  now  apparently 
about  to  be  re-enacted  into  law,  is 
the  one  main  underlying  cause  of  the 
scarcity  of  cash  for  the  transaction  of 
the  normal  business  of  the  country. 
There  are  at  least  $15,000,000,000 
worth  of  these  rich  men's  securities 
already  in  existence,  upon  which  far- 
mers and  business  men  are  paying  the 
interest,  and  the  financial  advertising 
columns  of  city  dailies  groan  under 
the  weight  of  announcement  of  new 
issues — road  bonds,  school  bonds, 
bridge  bonds,  park  bonds,  water 
bonds,  reclamation  bonds,  big  bonds, 
little  bonds — pouring  into  the  tin 
boxes  of  the  rich,  who  have  naturally 


To  end  an  outdoor  job  and 
an  indoor  nuisance 

INDOORS  or  out— Morton  Block  Salt 
for  your  stock. 

Outdoors  the  50  lb.  blocks  are  practically 
immune  to  weather.  Dropped  in  pasture, 
they  take  care  of  the  stock's  salt  supply 
for  weeks — no  hand  feeding. 

Indoors,  they  get  rid  of  the  work,  the  end- 
less pots  and  pans  and  the  eternal  mess 
attendant  to  loose  salt  feeding. 

Placed  in  the  stalls,  the  cattle  may  lick  from 
them  at  will;  can't  get  too  much — the  salt 
is  too  firmly  pressed  into  the  block. 

Morton  Blocks  are  made  of  the  best  kiln- 
dried,  evaporated  salt.  They  do  not 
contain  crushed  or  ground  rock  salt,  which 
so  often    injures  the  tongues  of  stock. 

Morton  Salt  company  .  Chicago 

Morton  Block 


Salt 
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withdrawn  their  money  from  legiti- 
mate industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities, and  thus  prostrated  all  mar- 
kets and  stifled  all  new  enterprise. 

"Investors  with  large  resources 
simply  cannot  afford  to  put  their 
money  into  business  securities  now, 
by  reason  of  the  surtax.  Capitalists 
have  withdrawn  their  money  from 
business  by  the  million  and  are  sup- 
porting an  orgy  of  expenditures  by 
states  and  counties  and  districts  and 
townships,  world  without  end — where, 
in  the  case  of  big  cities  at  least,  a  big 
percentage  of  the  money  goes  to 
grafting  contractors,  political  hang- 
ers-on and  walking  delegates." 
 ACJ  


A  Real 
Co-operator 


Grant  McAdams 
is  a  farmer  in 
Green  county, 
eight  miles  north 
and  west  of  Carrollton,  Illinois.  He 
started  his  career  with  no  money,  but 
with  hard  work,  common  sense  and 
good  management,  he  has  succeeded 
in  -acquiring  800  acres  of  land,  which 
is  practically  all  in  one  body,  where  he 
now  lives. 

In  1911  Mr.  McAdams  delivered  his 
wheat  to  the  line  house  elevator  com- 
pany in  Carrollton,  which  was  his  only 


source  of  market  at  that  time.  They 
paid  him  at  the  rate  of  about  30  cents 
per  bushel  under  the  St.  Louis  mar- 
ket. When  Mr.  McAdams  protested 
they  just  laughed  at  hi  mand  closed 
the  door  in  his  face.  He  immediately 
resolved  that  he  and  his  neighbors 
were  going  to  have  a  square  deal  in  the 
marketing  of  thin  grain.  With  the  co- 
operation of  a  few  of  his  neighbors  he 
was  successful  in  organizing  the 
Kaser  Co-OperatiVe  Company,  and  a 
siding  was  built  three  miles  west  of 
Carrollton  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton. 
The  first  year,  1912,  the  cars  were 
loaded  by  hand.  The  second  year  they 
erected  a  warehouse  and  the  company 
prospered  until  they  had  built  a  $12,- 
000  plant  on  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$3,900.  They  have  one  of  the  best 
flour  warehouses  in  the  state.  It  is 
built  of  Nateo  Glazed  Building  Tile 
and  has  an  asphalt  shingle  roof,  mak- 
ing it  fire,  rat  and  mouse-proof.  They 
passed  through  the  last  year,  the 
year  of  depression,  with  a  loss,  but 
with  the  optimistic  sticktuitivenistic 
spirit,  so  characteristic  of  the  farmer, 
and  are  to  emerge  from  the  loss  in  a 
pleasant  manner.  Mr.  McAdams  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  from 
the  start  and  has  never    missed  a 


board  meeting  in  the  nine  years  which 
is  a  record  well  worth  enjoying.  With 
such  men  to  complete  the  board  of  di- 
rectors as  Ben  Schnelton,  Wm.  Hob- 
son,  Martin  Kirback,  Henry  Lake  and 
Robert  Mungall  the  Kaser  Company 
should  prosper.  The  Kaser  Company 
sends  the  Journal  to  their  stockhold- 
ers and  one  of  the  directors  stated 
that  he  often  gets  enough  information 
from  one  issue  which  is  easy  worth 
the  whole  subscription  price. 

 USGG  

A  Firm  Stand  Needed 

Young  Wife:  My  husband  likes 
your  cooking,  Delia,  but  he  wants  to 
know  if  you  can  make  your  toast  a 
trifle  thinner. 

Delia:  Tell  him  no,  ma'am,  from 
both  of  us;  why,  if  we'd  be  givin'  in 
to  him  now,  in  six  months  there'd  be 
no  livin'  with  him. 
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Profits  of  Production 

Two  farmers  met  after  church 
usual,  and  had  this  conversation: 
"Sold  your  pig?" 
"Yes  " 

"What'd  ye  get?" 

"Thirteen  dollars." 

"What'd  it  cost  ye  to  raise  it?" 

"Paid  $3  for  the  shoat,  $5  for  the 
lumber  in  the  pen  and  house,  and  $5 
more  for  the  feed." 

"Didn't  make  much,  did  ye?" 

"No,  but  I  had  the  use  of  the  pig  all 
summer." — Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 


Lower  Prices  on  Farm 
Equipment 

"VY7E  acknowledge  our  duty  of  contributing  to 
the   farmer  s    prosperity    by   supplying  farm 
equipment  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Our  distributors  are  prepared  to  make  arrange- 
ment with  farmers  which  will  eliminate  waste  in  the 
cost  of  distribution.  The  saving  is  passed  on  to  the 
farmer.  This  means  a  reduced  price  on  farm  equip- 
ment, through  a  more  direct  route  from  factory  to  farm. 

Ask  the  Moline  Distributor  about  the 
plan,  or  write  us. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL. 
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Writer 

for  this  Free  Book  on  "Corn-Saver"  Cribs  &  Bins 

We  want  every  farmer  who  reads  this  paper  to  have  a  copy  of  our  valuable  new  book— the  biggest  and  finest  book  ever 
published  on  how  to  store  your  corn  and  grain  for  profit  and  without  losses.  It  tells  how  the  better  marketing  plans,  urged 
by  the  Farm  Bureau,  will  increase  your  profits.  How  thousands  of  farmers  are  getting  the  biggest  prices  for  their  crops 
every  year.  This  book  reveals  how  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  corn  and  grain  is  destroyed  each  year  by  rats,  mice,  fire 
and  thieves  on  farms  where  the  ordinary  wooden  structures  are  used.  Our  free  book  shows  how  a  Martin  "Corn-Saver" 
Crib  and  Bin  will  enable  you  to  get  bigger  profits  from  your  crops  and  put  a  stop  to  this  enormous  loss  and  waste. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  this  free  book  that  explains  how  the  patented  construction  of  a  Martin  Combination  Crib  and  Bin 

really  gives  you  two  indestructible  store  houses  for  the  price  of  one.  It  describes  how  these  modern  structures  are  built,  so  that  you  can  store  wheat, 
oats  or  rye  in  Ihem  as  well  as  corn— it  tells  all  about  the  Martin  Cribs  and  Bins  in  detail,  and  shows  how  this  up-to-date  method  of  storing  corn  and  grain 
will  enable  you  to  make  a  fair  profit  and  save  enough  of  your  crops  to  pay  for  itself  within  a  year  or  two. 


CORN- 
SAVER 


ins 


Safe*  Storage*  for*  All  Votti*   Com   And  Grain 


Disease  carrying  rats  and  mice  that  destroy  your  good  corn  ana  grain  will 
not  stay  on  a  farm  where  the  Martin  "Corn-Saver"  Crib  and  Bin  is  used.  It 
shuts  off  the  food  supply  of  these  dirty  pests  and  starves  them  out.  With 
your  corn  and  grain  stored  in  a  Martin,  you  stop  your  losses.  Birds  cannot 
get  in— thieves  cannot  steal  it— lightning  or  fire  cannot  damage  it— not  a 
single  bushel  of  your  crop  will  be  destroyed  or  wasted. 
Built  of  heavy,  corrugated,  galvanized  steel,  it  will  never  need  painting  or 


repairs — cheaper  than  a  wooden  building  to  start  with  and  will  last  a  life- 
time. A  Martin  comes  in  sections  and  is  easily  erected  in  a  few  hours 
time — no  special  tools  required — once  erected  on  your  farm  it  is  there  to 
stay — no  more  trouble  or  bother  for  years  to  come,  and  absolute  protec- 
tion for  every  bushel  of  corn  and  grain  you  raise.  Martin  Combination 
Cribs  are  made  in  Circular,  Oblong,  or  Double  shed  style,  in  sizes  to  fit  the 
needs  of  any  farm,  from  100  to  10,000  bushels  capacity. 


Send  for  Our  FREE  Book  and  Special  OFFER 

Every  keen,  wide  awake  farmer  in  this  state  will  want  a  copy  of  this  valuable  book  that  explains  about  these  modern  all 
metal  cribs  and  bins.  This  book  tells  how  Martins  are  bringing  greater  profits  and  are  saving  crops  and  making 
money  for  thousands  of  other  progressive  farmers  throughout  the  country. 


Use  the  Coupon 

Write  for  this  big  free  book  today,  and  our 
libera)  offer  for  early  orders.  It  costs  only  a 
postage  stamp  to  get  it-  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  send  it  to  us  at  once,  and  we  will  send 
the  book  by  return  mail.  Send  coupon  NOW. 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 

Dept.  260S    Adams  St. 

Mansfield,  Ohio 


The  Capacity  of thl» 
Martin  it  211  Obueh- 
•  la  of  corn  or  3325 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

Martin  Steel  Products  Co. 
Dept.  2605   Mansfield.  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  book  and  special 
low  prices  on  Martin  Cribs  and  Bins.  This  does  not  obli- 
gate me  in  any  way. 

Name  

Post  Office  ,  

€tate  K.F.0.  

I  desire  storage  for  , . .  bu.  corn  bu.  grain 
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n  .  The  potato  crop 

Potatoes  estimates  for  Oc- 

tober 1st  was  345,844,000  bushels, 
compared  to  a  five-year  average  of 
371,283,000  bushels.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  22,859,000  bushels  over  the 
September  1st  estimate.  Cobblers  are 
quoted  at  $2.00  to  $2.10  per  hundred 
pounds  at  Chicago  October  20th. 

With  a  crop  much  lower  that  the 
1920  crop,  movement  of  potatoes  has 
almost  doubled  that  of  last  year. 
Prices  have  ranged  higher.  Up  to  Oc- 
tober   1st,    33,348    cars    had  been 


Farmers  National  Outlines  Program  of  Work 
For  State  Associations 

Reported  by  M.  R.  Myers 


At  the  urgent  invitation  of  Mr. 
Shorthill,  secretary-  of  the  Farmers 
National  Grain  Dealers  Association, 
I  am  here  in  an  upper  room  at  the 
Savory  Hotel,  Des  Moines  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation. John  Miller  is  in  the  chair. 
John  has  aged  some  in  the  last  ten 


Rushing  Potatoes  to  Market  at  Henry,  S.  D. 


shipped  compared  to  17,806  cars  last 
year.  This  sets  a  record  in  at  east 
four  years  for  a  crop  movement. 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  have 
been  exceptionally  large  shippers, 
with  South  Dakota  having  marketed 
nearly  one-half  of  its  crop  this  year. 
During  the  first  week  in  October, 
North  Dakota  shipped  1,672  cars  of 
potatoes  compared  to  175  cars  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year  and  1,- 
825  cars  for  the  whole  of  last  season. 
Shipments  up  to  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber were  over  5,000  cars.  North  Da- 
kota will  have  about  13,000  carloads 
to  ship  this  year. 

We  strongly  advise  the  purchase  of 
your  winter's  needs  of  potatoes.  Also 
coal,  apples,  canned  goods,  flour,  mo- 
lasses, rice  and  beans.  Do  NOT  lay  in 
stocks  of  cement,  lard,  twine,  or  farm 
machinery  or  building  materials. 

 ACJ  

Hard  Boiled 

The  black-haired  waitress,  very 
much  out  of  sorts,  sailed  haughtily  up 
to  the  table  at  which  sat  the  grouchy 
breakfast  customer.  She  slammed 
down  the  cutlery,  snatched  a  napkin 
from  a  pile  and  tossed  it  in  front  of 
him. 

Then  striking  a  furious  pose — 
"Watcha  want?"  she  snapped. 
"Coupla   eggs,"   growled  the  cus- 
tomer. 

"How  ya  want  'em?" 
"Just  like  you  are." 


years  due  to  marriage  and  rheuma- 
tism. He  is  in  the  scrimmage  for 
bigger  and  better  things  at  Galva, 
Illinois  and  throughout  the  grain  belt. 
He  has  lost  his  upper  teeth,  but  as 
well  as  I  can  see,  the  old  time  fighting 
spirit  is  still  there  with  plenty  of  grit, 
strength  and  determination  to  win 
many  more  battles  for  civic  righteous- 
ness. 

Mr.  Shorthill  has  put  on  about 
twenty-five  pounds  of  surplus  fat  and 
so  he  looks  to  be  a  bigger  man  than 
ever  or  else  it  is  his  suit.  He  looks 
natural  and  talks  the  same  as  he  did 
before  he  wandered  away  and  came 
back.  He  really  has  a  national  vision 
and  a  good  grasp  of  big  things.  The 
other  men  are  seated  in  a  semi-circle 
around  the  room  and  representing 
their  organizations  in  the  states  of 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois  and  others. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  an  in- 
expensive organization  made  up  of 
one  man  from  each  state  organiza- 
tion. 

Th.e  informal  conversation  which  is 
always  an  index  to  a  meeting  of  this 
sort  has  centered  around  three  or  four 
topics,  the  chief  among  which  is  the 
general  business  depression,  shortage 
of  money  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
panies, the  consequent  need  of  econ- 
omy, Clifford  Thorne,  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  our 
winter  program. 
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Order 


John  Miller  called 
The  Call  to  the  meeting  t  o 
order  about  ten 
o'clock  and  the 
Secretary  announced  that  the  minutes 
had  not  been  turned  over  to  him  by 
the  previous  secretary  and  he  was, 
therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  read 
them.  After  some  consultation  among 
the  members,  the  following  sugges- 
tions were  taken  up  for  discussion  as 
being  most  important  on  the  docket: 
1st.  Our  General  Counsel,  2nd  change 
of  date  of  National  Convention,  3rd. 
restoration  of  the  authorization  of 
state  commission  to  supervise  state 
railroad  matters.  4th.  national  pur- 
chasing agency,  5th.  national  fire  in- 
surance, 6th.  national  meeting  of 
farmers,  7th.  speakers  and  programs 
for  our  state  conventions,  8th.  mem- 
bership campaigns  for  state  associa- 
tions, 9th.  transportation — rail  and 
water,  10th.  financing  local  companies, 
11th.  legislation — chiefly  state  co- 
operative laws,  12th.  national  grain 
and  crop  reports,  13th.  our  educational 
program  and  14th.  policy  on  grain 
marketing,  including  relation  to  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers. 

The  members  got  down  to  work  and 
stayed  steadily  on  the  job  all  day 
without  intermission  excepting  for 
lunch,  and  this  was  conducted  as  a 
round-table.  There  was  no  differences 
of  opinion  on  any  important  matter, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Farmer 
Grain  Dealers  Associations  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  will  work  together 
unitedly. 

They  recommended  as  a  result  of 
their  considerations  a  change  in  the 
method  of  compensation  for  our  gen- 
eral counsel,  a  change  of  the  national 
meeting  from  May  to  December,  the 
restoration  of  the  authority  to  the 
state  railway  commissions  which  they 
had  before  the  war.  They  authorized 
the  association  to  call  a  convention 
of  all  buying  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  National  Pur- 
chasing Agency.  They  authorized  the 
secretary  to  complete  his  sketch  of 
plans  for  the  forming  of  a  National 
Fire  Insurance  for  farmers  elevators 
and  to  submit  it  to  each  state  secre- 
tary for  presentation  to  state  boards 
and  others. 

They  agreed  that  loyalty  to  farm- 
ers elevators  and  the  constructive 
things  in  the  movement  was  an  es- 
sential and  that  much  of  the  work 
and  education  of  the  next  few  years 
should  be  along  that  line.  A  general 
canvass  of  the  field  for  speakers  at 
the  annual  meeting  this  year  did  not 
show  any  headliners  of  national  repu- 
tation.   Some  suggestions  were  made 


and  full  announcements  were  to  be 
had  later. 

The  different  secretaries  employ 
different  methods  of  securing  their 
memberships.  Nebraska  and  Min- 
nesota secure  most  of  their  member- 
ships by  mail.  South  Dakota  and 
Missouri  feel  the  need  of  personal 
contact  and  solicitation.  Reports  show 
that  memberships  are  continuing 
stable  even  though  payment  of  dues 
are  a  little  slow. 

The  financing  of  local  companies 
was  turned  over  to  the  Committee  of 
Finance  consisting  of  John  Miller, 
Frank  Myers  and  M.  R.  Myers.  The 
Committee's  report  was  unanimously 
adopted.  They  recommended  that  a 
joint  bond  with  limited  liabilities  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  tiding  companies 
over  this  immediate  emergency.  The 
form  of  bond  was  presented  which  has 
been  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Iowa.  They  recommended  that  it  be 
made  the  practice  of  cooperative  com- 
panies to  pay  no  dividends  until  the 
Surplus  was  equal  to  50%  of  the 
Capital  Stock  and  that  some  com- 
panies with  a  low  capital  increase 
the  capital  or  allow  the  surplus  to 
become  much  larger  than  one-half 
the  capital.  They  recommended  that 
an  effort  be  made  in  each  state  where 
the  law  does  not  now  require  a  co- 
operative society  to  create  a  surplus 
that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to 
require  it.  This  latter  matter  will  be 
referred  to  the  legislative  committee 
in  each  state.  The  American  Co- 
operative Journal  will  make  a 
digest  of  all  the  cooperative  laws  of 
each  state  on  this  point  and  make  the 
proper  recommendations  to  state  of- 
ficers. 

The  National  crop  and  grain  report- 
ing system  outlined  by  the  American 
Cooperative  Publishing  Company 
which  is  being  prepared  jointly  by  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations 
of  our  several  states  and  the  publish- 
ing house  was  unanimously  approved. 
The  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealer 
put  out  as  a  booster  letter  jointly  by 
all  state  associations  and  the  Journal 
received  the  unanimous  approval  and 
all  are  joining  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  survey  comprehensive  and  the 
best  survey  possible. 

No  important  change  was  made  in 
the  educational,  program,  it  being 
agreed  that  the  present  method  of 
state  conventions  and  the  circulation 
of  our  own  publications  together  with 
such  additional  publicity  as  our  ac- 
tions warrant  from  time  to  time 
would  take  care  of  our  local,  state 
and  national  educational  program.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  the  Farmers  National 
Grain  Dealers  and  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers.  Frank  Myers  was  present 
and  participated  in  the  deliberations 
and  in  the  discussions. 
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All  for  Each  and  Each  for  All 


A  Story  by  I.  J.  Mathews 


Hod  Peters  had  come  in  a  little 
while  before  dinner  was  ready,  and, 
after  washing  up,  he  told  Ethel,  his 
wife,  that  he  would  go  down  to  the 
mailbox  and  get  what  Uncle  Sam's 
trusty  carrier  had  brought.  No  act 
that  was  a  part  of  the  daily  routine 
was  so  pleasurable  to  Hod  as  opening 
the  mail.  He  had  long  since  been  a 
man  of  influence  in  the  community. 
He  was  a  first-class  farmer,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  the  least,  he  had 
traveled  far  and  wide  over  the  state 
telling  how  he  made  such  a  success 
of  his  farm  business.  Every  mail 
either  brought  him  inquiries  from  in- 
quisitive listeners  who  had  heard  him 
some  time  or  it  brought  him  an  invi- 
tation to  speak  before  some  Grange 
or  Equity  meeting.  And  Hod  was 
about  as  proud  of  his  public  service 
as  he  was  of  the  fact  that  he  still 
held  the  record  for  making  the  finest 
bunch  of  porkers  that  ever  went  onto 
the  Chicago  market. 

This  particular  mail  had  brought 
two  messages,  each  one  tending  to 
nullify  the  other.  One  was  a  card — 
a  printed,  lifeless  form  telling  him 
that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bridgeport  elevator  would  hold  their 
regular  monthly  meeting  next  Satur- 


day night  and  requesting  his  pres- 
ence, since  he  was  a  director.  Along 
the  bottom  of  the  card  same  femin- 
ine hand  had  written  "Important  busi- 
ness will  come  up  which  needs  your 
support." 

The  other  interesting  piece  of  mail 
was  a  letter  sent  in  a  dainty  pink 
envelope  and  done  on  lovely  paper  of 
the  same  hue.  It  commenced,  "Hon- 
orable Hoadley  Peters,"  and  after 
running  on  at  some  length  about  how 
well  the  Westville  Grange  had  been 
pleased  with  his  last  address,  it  of- 
fered him  $10.00  and  his  expenses  to 
talk  to  them  next  Saturday  night  on 
"How  Peters  Turns  Pigs  Into  Hogs." 

He  smiled  with  intense  satisfaction 
as  he  re-read  the  letter.  Meditatively, 
he  opened  the  screen  door.  Should  he 
take  the  Grange's  offer  of  $10.00  and 
expenses  or  should  be  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Farmers'  Elevator?  "I'm  only  one 
out  of  nine  of  the  directors,  certainly 
they  can  get  along  without  me,"  he 
thought.  "I'll  just  drop  the  worthy 
lecturer  of  the  Grange  a  note  and  tell 
her  I'll  be  there.  I'd  rather  be  the 
headlight  any  time  than  just  the  red 
part  of  the  tail  light.  Every  direc- 
tor's meeting  I  go  to  I  have  to  fight 
out  something  and  this  time  I  won't 
do  it." 

He  laid  the  letters  on  the  table, 
grabbed  the  daily,  but  as  he  whirled 
around  to  sit,  down  in  his  very  own 
easy  chair  his  eyes  momentarily 
rested  on  the  letters  embroidered  into 
the  cloth  covering  the  back.  Years 
ago  Ethel  had  learned  that  Hod's 
greatest  failing  was  his  over-devel- 
oped sense  of  pride.  She  had  seen 
him  ride  it  to  a  fall  many,  many 
times.  She  had  spoken  about  it  until 
the  subject  became  threadbare.  Final- 
ly she  conceived  the  plan  of  working 
it  into  the  cloth  which  covered  the 
back  of  the  chair  that  no  one  but 
"father"  ever  sat  in.  And  inwardly, 
Hod  had  often  been  glad  that  she  had 
done  this.  Having  this  motto,  "Pride 
goeth  before  a  fall,"  where  he  could 
not  help  but  see  it  every  time  he  took 


For  some  years  she  has  made  a  fine  n^t  income  from  the  flock,  the  highest  record  being 

$4  per  hen. 


to  the  big  chair  had  saved  him  many 
a  humiliating  mist^e  in  the  younger 
days.  Of  late  years  he  had  not  blun- 
dered so  much,  and  for  months  at  a 
time  he  would  not  notice  the  motto. 
But  this  time  there  were  two  or  three 
red  ravelings  on  it  and  they  had 
caught  his  eye  momentarily  as  he  sat 
down. 

Margaret  announced  that  the  din- 
ner was  ready.  In  the  Peters  home 
dinner  time  was  the  most  enjoyable 
time  of  the  day  for  the  entire  family. 
Hod  was  a  great  tease,  his  three  sis- 
ters would  always  rise  up  and  witness 
to  that  fact,  and  since  Margarefc,  his 
daughter,  had  been  keeping  company 
with  Cal  Griffith,  the  elevator  man- 
ager, she  had  had  hard  work  to  hold 
her  own  with  her  father. 

"I  guess  the  joke's  on  you  for  sure 
this  time,  my  lady,"  the  father  shot 
over  at  Margaret  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  "Usually  when  I'm  starting 
I  hear  Cal  Griffith  chugging  along 
from  the  west  with  that  measly  Liz  of 
his.  But  this  Saturday  night,  when 
I'm  gone  to  the  Westville  Grange  to 
talk  hog  feeding,  said  Cal  will  be 
busy  with  the  board  of  directors.  I 
s'pose  he'll  try  to  get  the  board  to 
authorize  the  elevator's  going  into  the 
egg  and  cream  business.  He's  been 
trying  that  for  over  a  year  now.  I'm 
for  it,  but  it  seems  that  somehow  we 
can  never  get  all  nine  of  the  direc- 
tors out.  Time  and  again,"  he  ram- 
bled on  as  though  no  one  cared,  "we 
have  voted  four  for  and  four  against." 

Margaret's  demeanor  lost  some  of 
its  buoyancy.  "I  suppose,  of  course, 
you  would  meet  with  the  board  of  di- 
rectors," she  returned.  "This  will  be 
the  first  time  you've  missed  in  a  long 
time.  Of  course,  I  know  attending 
to  the  community's  business  is  a 
thankless  job,  but  sometimes  we  have 
to  attend  to  the  other  fellow's  busi- 
ness in  order  to  get  our  own  affairs 
in  shape." 

But  Hod  Peters  was  a  man  of  de- 
cided opinions  as  all  men  of  influence 
eventually  become.  He  belonged  to 
that  school  of  men  who  outwardly 
will  not  admit  that  a  woman's  judg- 
ment is  worth  anything.  Had  he  been 
inclined  to  ponder  he  might  have  won- 
dered how  Margaret  even  kiiew  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  elevator  She  had 
not  been  to  the  mail  box  since  morn- 
ing, when  she  went  to  post  some  1st- 
ters,  nor  had  she  had  time  to  glance 
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over  the  mail  since  her  father  brought 
it  in. 

"I  guess  you're  right  about  that, 
Margaret,"  he  said  in  a  more  serious 
mood,  "but  I  certainly  do  get  tired  of 
trying  my  best  to  safeguard  the  best 
interests  of  this  community  and  then 
getting  nothing  but  kicks  from  the 
fellows  who  sit  by  the  fire  while  I  get 
out  to  attend  the  meetings.  It  is 
'damned  if  we  do  and  damned  if  we 
don't,'  and  so  this  time,  at  least,  I 
guess  I'll  line  my  own  pockets  and 
let  the  community  go  hang." 

"But,  Daddy,"  came  the  endearing 
tones,  "What  if  the  other  directors 
would  do  the  same  thing?  Where 
would  the  business  end?  Too  many 
people  are  trying  to  line  their  own 
pockets  individually  already.  If  they 
would  all  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  making  better  business  would 
eventually  line  everybody's  pocket 
and  in  a  far  more  substantial  way." 

Margaret  Peters  was  no  spring's 
chicken.  Those  who  were  in  school 
the  same  time  she  was  claimed  that 
unless  leap  year  showed  up  pretty 
soon  she  must  automatically  pass  into 
the  class  of  spinsters.  She  had  had 
plenty  of  chances  to  become  the  mis- 
tress of  another  house,  but  she  pre- 
ferred to  fry  a  while  longer  rather 
than  jump  into  the  fire.  Unlike  some 
strictly  modern  courtships,  she  was 
not  content  with  the  altar  as  a,goal; 
she  wanted  to  look  beyond  it  and  see 
years  of  industry  and  thrift  beyond 
before  she  would  consent  to  be  led 
down  the  aisle  while  the  organ  pealed 
an  air. 

Early  in  life  Margaret  had  taken 
charge  of  the  poultry  on  the  Peters 
farm.  Her  mother  and  father  had 
agreed  to  release  their  interest  pro- 
vided she  would  keep  an  accurate  rec- 
ord of  the  work  and  feed  they  took, 
together  with  the  eggs  delivered  to 
the  basket  in  the  course  of  each  and 
every  year.  Peters  frequently  talked 
on  poultry  and  he  needed  the  records 
more  than  he  needed  the  income  from 
the  flock. 

For  some  years  she  had  made  a 
fine  net  income  from  the  flock,  the 
highest  record  being  $4  net  per  hen. 
Then  the  net  income  had  commenced 
to  decrease,  not  because  production 
had  fallen  but  rather  because  she 
could  not  find  a  market  in  keeping 
with  the  quality  of  stock  she  had  de- 
veloped. The  evening  that  Cal  Grif- 
fith got  serious  and  promised  to  make 
life  a  rose  garden  if  she  would  stroll 
through  it  with  him,  she  promptly 
told  him  that  it  wasn't  rose  gardens 
she  was  after  nor  did  she  want  any 
man  to  look  upon  her  as  a  dependent. 

Had  he  heard  her  dismiss  some 
other  cold  bloodedly  he  might  have 
known  that  her  tone  was  somewhat 
modified  when  she  gave  him  a  condi- 
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[BURNS  COBS,  ALSO  WOOD 
gOAL.OR STRAW 

Keeps  Water  at  70 

No  ice  to  chop.  No  chilled  stomachs.  Stock 
drink  more— gain  faster.    Heater  soon  pays  . 
for  itself  in  greater  gains  and  bigger  milk  ft— 
yield.   Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

HUDSON  MFG.  COMPANY 

Dept.  463  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NELSON 


Tank 
Heater 
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THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


521  Occidental  Bldg. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  


Fort  Branch 
Indiana 
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Profitable 
Hog  Feeding 

involves  a  question  of 
QUALITY  AND  PRICE 

.»Mlinl,illllliMllll)llllllilJlimilUlHiM..ililtlllto,, 


MAGIC 


■J5^P'itHiariiiniii",i"r"iwi(ii||i|iii"nniii|iiP 

60%  Protein 

DIGESTER  HOG  TANKAGE 
WILL  SATISFY  YOU  ON 
BOTH  COUNTS 

Builds 

t\     _______  /g  strong, 

1       '   i  W   healthy  bone 

ioomshtt        \    anci  muscle. 

Puts  on 
weight  rap- 
idly at  less 
cost. 

Fortifies  the 
system 
against  dis- 
ease. 

Brood  sows 
eating  it 
f  A  r  r  o  w 
strong  pigs. 
Let  us  work 
with  you  alM 
on  your  re- 
quirements i  n 
Meat  Scraps 
for  Poultry 
and  our  full 
line  of  fertil- 
izers. Writs 
us  or  call  at 
prices  on  any 
cars.  Get  our 
Writs   us  for 


DIGESTER  HOC  TANKAGE 

THEY* 
GROW  UK! 
HAGIC" 


Savts  »fi)f  raa  au.  Sal  j 


CHICAGO  FEED  t  FERTILIZER  CO. 

-.ua§xX*W>s-c™<:ago  a 

FACTORY    OSBORN.  HMD.  = 


our  office  for  special  delivered 
of  our  products,  or  on  mixed 
Special    Agency  Proposition, 
descriptive  booklets. 

Chicago  Feed  &  Fertilizer 
Company 

805  Exchange  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

"In  the  Heart  of  The  Yards" 


To 

Land 
Owners! 

Don't  fail  to  write  for  your  copy  of  Ropp's 
New  Calculator.  It  figures  the  value  of 
land,  crops,  and  live-stock— computes  in- 
terest—gives capacity  of  bins  and  barns 
and  answers  thousands  of  other  questions 
that  arise  on  the  farm.  We  send  it  free  to 
any  farm  owner  along  withlatestcatalogon 

Square  Deal  Fence 

The  famous  long  life  fence  that  gives  a 
Square  Deal  in  service  and  economy  on 
any  farm  for  any  purpose.  Our  new  cata- 
log tells  all  about  the  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures of  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE.  Write 
today  for  the  Square  Deal  catalog  and  get 
your  copy  of  Ropp's  Calculator  Free.  Re- 
member, they're  both  Free  and  postpaid. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
6085  Industrial  Street 
PEORIA,  ILL. 
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PROFIT- MAKER 

Swine  Worm  Capsules—Postpaid 
Enc'ose  a  $1  Bill  to 

BREEDERS  SUPPLY  CO 

431  So  Dearborn  St. 
CHICACO  ILL 
Ask  foi  New  PROFIT-MAKER  Calsloj— J«sl  oni 


$1 

■    Atk  for  Net 


tional  answer.  "I  have  been  trying 
for  some  years  to  make  this  poultry 
flock  net  me  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  year  it  does  I  may  consent  to 
stroll  with  you  as  an  equa...  but  not 
as  an  ivy  clinging  to  a  trumpet  vine, 
if  you  still  desire  it. 

"How  many  hens  have  you?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"I  have  kept  the  average  up  to  350 
the  last  three  years,"  she  answered. 
"Last  year  they  averaged  a  little  bet- 
ter than  151  eggs  each,  but  the  two 
years  before  that  they  did  not  do 
quite  so  well.  One  year,  when  we 
only  had  75  hens,  I  netted  more  than 
$4  a  hen." 

"And  how  did  you  do  that?"  Cal 
queried. 

"That  was  done  largely  through 
selling  hatching  eggs,  but  now  that 
the  flock  is  so  large  the  local  market 
is  supplied.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
but  get  an  outside  market  that  will 
pay  about  as  much  as  I  got  for  the 
hatching  eggs.  Expenses  will  run 
about  a  dollar  a  year,  so  in  order  to 
get  a  thousand  net  I  will  have  to  have 
a  gross  return  of  $1,350." 

No  other  girl  had  ever  talked  to 
Griffith  like  that  before.  From  in- 
formal talks  with  them  he  had  gained 
the  impression  that  most  of  them 
wanted  to  help  eat  meat  rather  than 
being  real  helpmeets.  But  here  was 
one  that  was  different.  And  the  fact 
that  she  was  different  made  him 
keener  about  her  than  ever. 

"Gee  whittakers,"  he  thought  as  he 
sped  toward  home.  "A  thousand  dol- 
lars net  out  of  350  hens.  Impossible. 
She  didn't  talk  that  way,  but  such  a 
problem  as  that  looks  to  me  as  though 
she  was  looking  for  a  polite  way  to 
say  'Nix  on  the  comedy.' " 

The  night  when  she  had  told  him 
this  was  over  two  years  ago.  He  kept 
on  showing  up  regularly  at  the  Peters 
home  and  he  kept  on  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  better  markets  for 
Margaret's  eggs.  Many  times  he  had 
thought  that  perseverance  might  be  a 
jewel  but  it  didn't  seem  to  be  getting 
him  anywhere  in  these  two  cases. 

He  had  tried  the  big  hotels  as  a 
market;  sure,  they  wanted  the  eggs, 
wanted  them  fresh,  but  they  couldn't 
fool  along  with  a  case  or  two  of  eggs 
a  week.  Nothing  less  than  a  dozen 
cases  a  week  would  satisfy  them,  and 
if  such  quantities  could  be  guaranteed 
they  were  not  only  willing  but  anx- 
ious to  do  business  and  that  at  a  sub- 
stantial premium  over  the  local  mar- 
ket price. 

He  had  tried  the  hospitals,  too,  and 
they  came  back  with  the  same  story. 
If  he  could  guarantee  the  eggs  strict- 
ly fresh  and  give  them  twenty-five 
cases  a  week  they  would  be  glad  to 
do  business  and  would  gladly  pay  five 


cents  more  than  the  prevailing  mar- 
ket price  at  Bridgeport. 

The  moie  he  worked  on  the  prob- 
lem, the  more  Griffith  found  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  supplying  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  eggs  to  the  trade. 
The  price  was  assured.  The  hospital 
with  which  he  had  corresponded  had 
signified  their  willingness  to  go  into 
a  contract  for  five  cents  more  on  the 
dozen,  provided  he  could  guarantee 
twenty-five  cases  per  week  of  strictly 
fresh  eggs. 

What  to  do?  Certainly  the  Peters 
flock  could  not  be  increased  to  where 
they  could  produce  twenty-five  cases 
a  week;  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  bulk  of  his  plans  for  trade  ex- 
tensions for  the  elevator  were  laid 
while  he  indulged  in  the  cigar  that 
inevitably  followed  each  supper.  Out 
on  the  porch,  in  the  big  arm  chair  and 
with  his  feet  cocked  up  on  the  high 
porch  rail,  his  mind  was  free  to  plan. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  ex- 
ecution. 

Many  a  roll  of  weed  had  gone  its 
way  without  offering  any  solution  to 
his  absorbing  problem,  but  this  even- 
ing he  brought  his  feet  down  on  the 
porch  with  a  thud.  By  Jove,  I  have 
it,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Why  can't 
the  elevator  do  an  egg  business  ?  We 
have  that  big  extra  room  there  and 
if  we  could  combine  a  cream  and  egg 
business  we  could  put  a  man  in  charge 
of  it."  The  more  he  pondered  his 
own  suggestion  the  more  he  thought 
it  feasible.  He  got  the  farm  bureau 
to  make  a  canvass  of  the  cream  and 
eggs  produced  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  a  day  or  so  they  came  back  with 
the  statement  that  during  the  spring 
season  this  community  produced  75 
cases  of  eggs  weekly  and  that  they 
averaged  56  cases  a  week  the  year 
around.  The  cream  business,  while 
not  so  big,  gave  promise  of  a  reason- 
able volume. 

"Surely,  I  can  get  a  half  of  the 
business,"  and  Griffith  reminded  him- 
self that  during  the  last  two  years  the 
co-operative  elevator  had  gotten  more 
than  half  of  the  grain  business  done 
by  the  three  elevators  in  the  town. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Cal  was  a  real 
business  getter. 

More  and  more,  it  resolved  itself 
into  getting  action  from  the  board  of 
directors  authorizing  an  egg  trade.  It 
so  happens  that  not  all  directors  are 
business  men;  others  cannot  overcome 
the  mulishness  caused  by  their  father 
being  a  donkey.  Five  of  the  nine  di- 
rectors believed  that  Griffith  could 
pilot  an  egg  trade  to  a  dividend; 
others  thought  he  would  run  it  to  a 
fall,  even  though  he  had  done  a  grain 
business  that  had  not  failed  to  return 
a  substantial  profit  each  time  that  a 
year  rolled  around. 

First  it  Was  one  thing,  then  it  was 
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another,  but  at  every  meeting  when 
he  brought  the  subject  up  there  were 
four  for  and  four  against.  The  con- 
servatives were  always  on  deck,  while 
the  liberals  were  always  shy  a  man. 

Sometimes  Griffith's  discouragement 
amounted  to  near  melanchly  when 
he  meditated  on  how  difficult  it  was  to 
guide  a  community  into  taking  care 
of  its  own  business.  Peters  was  prac- 
tically always  on  hand,  but  the  very 
night  when  they  had  found  a  way  to 
have  the  usual  procrastinator  present, 
Peters  had  given  them  the  slip.  He 
was  salting  the  ten  and  expenses  that 
had  been  offered  him  by  the  West- 
ville  Grange.  Margaret  had  thought 
that  the  inscription  on  the  bottom  of 
the  card  and  the  red  ravelings  on  the 
chair  back  cover  would  surely  be 
enough  but  "the  course  of  true  love 
never  does  run  smooth"  she  reminded 
herself  when  she  saw  him  head  for 
Westville. 

She  was  commencing  to  have  a 
more  than  passing  interest  in  the 
year  when  the  flock  would  net  that 
thousand.  Incidentally,  the  one  time 
Cal  had  now  become  "Calvin,"  which 
was  a  sure  sign. 

The  directors  met  the  last  Saturday 
night  in  each  month,  and  slowly,  oh, 
so  slowly,  another  month  dragged  on 
for  Cal  Griffith.  "I'll  bet  Hod  Peters 
will  be  at  the  meeting  tonight,"  he 
said  to  himself  in  the  morning,  "if  I 
have  to  hogtie  him  and  bring  him  in. 
That  proposition  goes  over  tonight  or 
I'll  start  a  hotel  on  my  own  hook." 

When  Hod  got  his  usual  notice  that 
noon,  written  in  red  ink  across  the 
bottom  of  it  was  this,  "Mr.  Griffith 
will  present  his  resignation  tonight." 
Another  letter  received  a  few  days 
ago  had  invited  him  to  speak  at  the 
North  Vernon  Equity  rally  that  same 
evening.  He  had  accepted  and  Mar- 
garet knew  it. 

That  evening  when  Peters  headed 
east  for  North  Vernon,  Margaret's 
heart  sank  within  her  for  Griffith  had 
told  her  that  action  on  the  egg  trade 
must  take  place  or — he  was  bound  for 
China.  And  apparently  he  was  going. 

It  was  10  o'clock  in  the  elevator 
office.  For  more  than  an  hour  the  di- 
rectors had  argued  back  and  forth. 
The  air  was  a  perfect  maze  of  "It  will 
pay"  and  "It  won't  pay."  Each  side 
was  stubborn  in  its  views.  Griffith 
had  long  since  given  up  hope  of  any- 
thing except  the  usual  50-50.  "Well, 
let's  vote,"  exclaimed  the  chairman. 

Just  then  a  familiar  purr  became 
audible  and  a  moment  later  it  stopped. 
Hod  Peters  rushed  in.  Cal  was 
pleased,  the  conservatives  were  un- 
done, their  hand  had  been  called  at 
last. 

"What's  this?"  Hod  Peters  ex- 
claimed, noticing  the  blank  ballots  on 
the  table. 


"We  were  just  about  to  vote  on 
establishing  the  egg  trade,"  the  chair- 
man explained,  "but  it's  no  use  to 
vote  now.  I  know  how  you  stand  on 
the  proposition.  Come  on  with  your 
eggs  tomorrow,  Griffith.  Record  us 
five  to  four  in  favor,  Mr.  Secretary." 

Before  going  to  bed  that  night  Grif- 
fith wrote  the  egg  contract  for  the 
Blackrock  Hotel.  It  came  back 
promply  signed.  And  as  the  year 
rolled  on  Cal  continued  to  be  "Calvin" 
to  Margaret  and  sometimes  she  put  a 
four-lettered  word  after  the  name. 
"And  how  did  you  ever  do  it?"  she 
said  to  him  one  night  near  the  end  of 
the  year  when  the  books  inicated  the 
thousand  net. 

"Well,  you  see  it's  this  way,"  he 
explained.  "It  sometimes  happens 
that  you  can't  get  your  own  business 
done  until  you  first  attend  to  the 
community's  business.  I  couldn't  get  a 
better  market  for  your  eggs  until  I  had 
first  seen  to  it  that  the  whole  com- 
munity had  a  better  market.  And 
might  I  ask,  how  you  did  it?" 

"Very,  very  simple,"  Margaret  re- 
joined. "Daddy  always  has  had  just 
one  fault,  expressed  thusly,  'Pride 
goeth  before  a  fall.'  We  knew  he'd 
have  to  go  to  North  Vernon  that 
night  but  we  wrote  on  the  windshield 
with  soap,  'Pride  goeth  before  a  fall.' 
And  that  taken  together  with  the  red 
ink  I  spilled  on  his  notification  card 
before  I  dropped  it  into  the  box  did 
the  trick.  I  told  him  you  were  going 
to  resign.  I'd  heard  him  say  lots  of 
times  that  you  were  the  only  man- 
ager that  had  made  money  for  the 
elevator  year  after  year,  and  one  day 
he  told  us  that  the  best  way  for  the 
individual  to  make  money  was  to  help 
the  community  to  make  money." 

To  this  day,  Cal  continues  to  be  Cal- 
vin and  Margaret  continues  to  be 
Margie,  but  both  are  Griffiths. 

 ACJ  

A  Success  in  Life 

He — When  I  was  young  I  decided 
to  make  one  woman  happy. 

She — Well,  as  you  remained  a  bache- 
lor, you  have  succeeded  in  doing  so. 


The  Charwoman's  Husband  (at 
door): 

"The  missis  is  very  HI,  ma'am,  and 
won't  be  able  to  come  this  week." 

Lady:  "Oh,  I'm  sorry,  George. 
Nothing  very  serious,  I  hope?" 

The  Charwoman's  Husband:  "Well, 

ma'am,  she  was  so  bad  last  night,  I 

'ad  to  go  to  the  pictures  by  myself." 

— Punch. 


His  Move 

He — I  think  your  family  name  is 
such  a  fine  one. 

She — Do  you?  I  get  dreadfully 
tired  of  it. 

He  took  the  hint. 


ROOFS  i 

S  R00FI 
TIME 


BE  PREPARED  FOR 
WINTER'S  STORMS 

Be  sure  you  get  Cabco 
(asphalt  prepared)  Roof- 
ing for  you  won't  have  to 
think  of  roofing  again  for 
years  to  come. 

We  use  in  Cabco  Roof- 
ing the  very  best  materials 
money  can  buy  —  heavy 


long  fibre  roofing  felt — 
the  purest  of  asphalt 
which  retains  its  protect- 
ing qualities  indefinitely 
under  all  weather  and 
climatic  conditions  — 
beautifully  colored  Red  or 
Green  crushed  slate  and 
granite  for  surfacing  or 
sand  if  you  prefer. 

Made  in  Three  Styles 
Roll  Roofing 

Shingle  Strip 

Individual  Shingles 

We  also  manufacture  Bull 
Dog  Roofing  of  lighter  weight 
and  costing  less  than  Cabco. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you  with  Cabco  or  Bull  Dog 
Roofing,  write  us  and  we  will 
sell  to  you  direct. 

The  Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Co. 

Roofing  Dept. 
Cleveland       :       :  Ohio 
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THE  HOME 


He  Thought  All  Girls  Were  Alike,  But 

He  Changed  His  Mind 


THE  incoming  "Pennsylvania" 
gave  a  series  of  short  puffs  and 
stopped. 

"Airhill!"  the  conductor  called, 
"Airhill!" 

A  tall,  athletic  young  man  in  the 
late  twenties,  hurried  down  the 
steps;  deposited  his  suit-case  on  the 
platform  and  looked  around.  With 
a  sweeping  glance,  his  keen  eyes 
scanned  the  little  station,  the  long 
wooden  platform  extending  for  some 
sixty  yards  along  the  railroad  track 
and  the  several  spectators  sitting  on 
a  lone,  uncomfortable-looking  bench. 
Evidently  the  object  of  his  search 
was  not  present. 

Then,  from  down  the  dusty  country 
•road,  there  come  the  shrill  honking 
of  an  automobile  horn  and  Luther 
Burton  immediately  looked  in  the 
direction  of  this  sound.  A  hand 
waved  energetically  to  him;  Luther 
waved  back  and,  in  just  about  a  min- 
ute more,  the  little  roadster  drew  up 
by  his  side  and  Uncle  John  Burton, 
jumping  out  nimbly,  grasped  Luther 
by  both  hands. 

"My,  oh  my!  but  it's  good  to  see 
you  again,  Luther!"  he  exclaimed 
heartily.  "I'm  sorrier  than  I  can  say 
to  be  late;  but  one  of  the  calves  took 
a  fool  notion  to  go  a  galavanting  out 
into  the  cornfield  just  as  I  was  about 
ready  to  start;  and  I  had  to  do  some 
tall  sprinting  to  thwart  the  would-be 
pillager. 

"And  how  well  you're  looking! 
Mother's  just  as  glad  as  I  am  that 
you  decided  to  spend  your  vacation 
in  the  country  with  us.  We're  just 
delighted!  but  we  were  awful  sur- 
prised too — we  thought  sure  you'd 
be  going  to  the  mountains  or  the 
seashore  or  some  place  where  there 
were  a  lot  of  young  folks — pretty 
girls,  especially." 

"I've  no  use  for  girls,  Uncle  John! 
t'm  simply  disgusted  with  them!" 

"Tut,  tut,  Luther!  Why — your 
mother  was  a  girl  once  and  so  was 
your  Aunt  Hester.  Sweeter  girls 
never  were,  either;  and  you  adore 
both  of  them." 

"Sure  I  do,  Uncle  John;  and  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  they  were 
just  as  sweet  as  you  say;  but  girls 
of  today  are  different.  There's  noth- 


By  Ethel  Hope 

ing  sweet  or  old-fashioned  about 
them.  All  they  care  about  is  clothes 
and  parties  and  having  a  good  time 
and  going  about  with  the  young  men 
who  have  the  finest  cars  and  will 
spend  the  most  money  on  them." 

"Well,  Luther — you  have  a  nice 
car  and  a  good  income,  so  why  should 
that  bother  you?" 

"Now  look  here,  Uncle  John! 
Would  you  want  to  marry  a  girl  such 
as  I  have  described?" 

"Oh,  land  no!  If  you're  thinking 
of  marrying!" 

"Well,  I  would  like  to  have  a  home 
of  my  own  sometime;  I'm  almost 
thirty  now.  But  I  don't  intend  to 
choose    some    dressed-up    doll  who 


doesn't  even  know  how  to  make  coffee 
or  toast  a  piece  of  bread  without 
burning  it.  I  want  someone  who 
cares  enough  about  her  husband  and 
home  to  spend  at  least  a  part  of  her 
time  there  instead  of  eternally  gad- 
ding to  parties  and  theaters.  Girls 
of  today  are  crazy  over  such  things. 
I  came  to  the  country  because  I  knew 
I  would  have  a  pleasant  time  with 
you  and  Aunt  Hester  and  also  to 
avoid  seeing  any  fool  young  females. 
I  don't  want  to  set  eyes  upon  a  girl 
for  these  entire  two  weeks." 

"Well,<by  gun!"  Uncle  John  ex- 
claimed both  in  surprise  and  dismay. 
"And  here,  Aunt  Hester  and  I,  not 
{Continued  on  Page  29) 


"You"  asked  Luther  in  amazement,  "you  baking?' 
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The  Mistakes 

That  ruined  millions  of  teeth 


BEAUTY  HINTS 

"What's  the  use  of  worrying? 
It  never  was  worth  while, 
So,  pack  up  your  troubles 
In  your  old  kit  bag, 
And  smile,  smile,  smile." 

The  Care  of  the  Teeth 

By  Viola  Richey 

SMILES  are  one  of  the  essentials  of 
health  and  beauty,  but  many  a  face 
loses  its  attractiveness,  when  the 
lips  parted  in  a  smile,  disclose  teeth 
that  lack  whiteness.  A  smile  which 
discloses  clean,  white  teeth  not  only 
adds  to  one's  appearance,  but  proves 
that  the  owner  is  fastidious  and  gives 
his  teeth  the  proper  care.  Then,  too, 
digestion  and  health  depend  in  part, 
on  good,  sound,  clean  teeth. 

The  right  time  to  begin  caring  for 
the  teeth  is  when  they  first  appear  in 
childhood.  Many  mothers  allow  their 
children  to  neglect  their  first  teeth,  be- 
cause these  will  remain  but  a  few 
years.  Yet  the  proper  care  of  the  first 
teeth  means  better  health  and  diges- 
tion for  the  child  and  may  also  effect 
-the  second,  or  permanent  set  of  teeth. 

Before  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
care  for  his  own  teeth,  the  mother 
should  keep  them  clean  by  moistening 
the  tip  of  a  towel  with  a  good  mouth 
wash  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  gums 
twice  a  day,  massaging  gently.  By 
the  time  the  child  is  five  years  old  he 
should  be  taught  how  to  clean  his  own 
teeth,  using  a  soft  brush  and  a  reliable 
dentrifice  each  morning  before  and 
after  breakfast  and  again  after  the 
evening  meal. 

The  adult  should  use  a  good  stiff 
brush  with  irregular  bristles  in  order 
to  clean  out  any  particles  of  food 
that  might  be  lodged  between  the 
teeth.  Brush  the  back  teeth  as  care- 
fully as  you  do  the  front  ones  and 
brush  in  all  directions  in  order  to  clean 
them  well.  The  teeth  should  be 
cleaned  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and  after  each  meal,  if  possible.  A 
good  tooth  powder  or  paste  should  be 
used  at  least  once  a  day,  and  a  quill 
toothpick  can  be  used  before  brushing 
the  teeth. 

Dental  floss  should  be  used  several 
times  a  week,  if  not  every  day.  This 
can  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store. 
To  use,  cut  off  a  piece  about  six  inches 
in  length  and  insert  between  the  teeth, 
being  careful  not  to  bring  it  down 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


We  offer  you  here  a  ten-day  test 
which  will  change  your  ideas  about 
teeth  cleaning. 

The  old  methods  failed  to  end  film. 
So  millions  have  found  that  well- 
brushed  teeth  discolored  and  decayed. 
Now  dental  science  has  corrected 
those  mistakes,  and  we  urge  you  to 
see  the  result. 

Film— the  great  enemy 

That  viscous  film  you  feel  on  teeth 
is  their  great  destroyer.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and 
stays.  It  dims  the  teeth,  then  may 
foster  attacks  on  them.  When  you 
leave  it,  night  and  day  it  may  do 
ceaseless  damage. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the 


This  ten-day  test  will  surprise  you. 
It  will  give  you  a  new  idea  of  what 
clean  teeth  mean.  The  benefits  to 
you  and  yours  may  be  life-long  in 
extent. 

Each  use  will  also  multiply  the 
salivary  flow.  That  is  Nature's  great 
tooth-protecting  agent.  It  will  mul- 
tiply the  starch  digestant  in  the  sa- 
liva,' to  digest  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  It  will  multiply  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 


The  New- Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  authori- 
ties, and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere.  All  druggists  sup- 
ply the  large  tubes. 
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teeth  look  dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

^Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  Also  of  many  diseases. 

A  daily  combatant 

Dental  science  has  now  found  two 
effective  film  combatants.  Able  au- 
thorities have  amply  proved  them. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  en- 
dorse them. 

Both  are  combined  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  Millions  of  people 
have  come  to  employ  it.  And  glis- 
tening teeth,  half  the  world  over, 
now  show  its  delightful  effects. 


So  five  effects,  now  considered  es- 
sential, come  from  every  application. 
And  the  early  result  is  clean,  beauti- 
ful teeth. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten 
as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

This  test  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you.  Cut  out  the  coupon  so  you 
won't  forget. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  699 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept  223,  1104S.  Wabash  Ave., Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 


Results  quick  and  amazing 


Fashions  of  the  Hour 


shows  a  smart  attractive  design  that 
lends  itself  well  to  serge,  twill  and 
jersey  cloth. 

Fashion  has  not  limited  one-piece 
models  to  the  use  of  grownups,  but 
also  has  provided  pleasing  effects  in 
this  style  for  little  girls,  as  Pattern 
3783  shows.  This  will  be  nice  in  chal- 
lie,  gaberdine,  poplin  or  repp,  as  well 
as  in  gingham,  percale,  linen  and 
chambray. 

One  may  look  quite  neat  and  trim 
in  the  midst  of  household  duties,  when , 
attired  in  a  comfortable  apron  as 
shown  in  Pattern  3692.    This  style  is 
good  for  all  apron  fabrics.    In  un- 


bleached muslin  with  red  or  blue 
blanket  stitching  it  will  be  inexpen- 
sive, serve  well  and  launder  well. 

To  the  attraction  of  a  comfortable 
negligee  one  may  add  a  dainty  "touch7' 
in  the  form  of  a  cap  and  slippers  as 
shown  in  Pattern  3770.  For  the  caps, 
lace,  batiste,  net,  lawn,  satin,  cretonne 
and  chintz  could  be  used.  The  slippers 
are  attractive  in  silk,  satin,  cretonne, 
chintz,  flannel  and  eiderdown. 

Pattern  3797  shows  just  the  right 
style  for  Dolly's  best  frock,  and  one 
that  the  little  mother  can  readily  fash- 
ion in  silk,  batiste,  dotted  Swiss  as 
well  as  calico,  or  gingham. 


37U  37*9 


AUTUMN  is  well  launched  on  its 
way  of  picturesque  fashion  devel- 
opments. There  is  a  predilection 
for  the  draped  skirt,  and  many  one 
sided  effects  in  trimmings  are  shown. 

Long  waist  lines  are  prominent,  and 
longer  skirt  lines  are  assured. 

In  evening  gowns  one  finds  diagonal 
effects,  and  one  side  draperies;  often 
one  shoulder  is  covered  with  strap  and 
the  other  is  bare  or  decorated  with 
tulle  or  lace. 

Street  suits  and  dresses  have  the 
skirts  at  from  six  to  seven  inches 
from  the  floor.  On  evening  gowns  the 
skirts  are  longer. 

Suit  blouses  are  shown  in  colors  con- 
trasting to  that  of  the  suit.  One  sees 
a  blouse  of  vivid  blue  with  black  and 
one  of  orange  tone  with  brown. 

Taffeta  and  taffetta  brocade  is  used 
for  dance  dresses,  and  lace  and  nets 
are  in  vogue  for  evening  gowns. 

Velvet  and  brocades  are  used  in  com- 
bination for  dressy  afternoon  and  din- 
ner frocks  as  well  as  for  evening 
gowns. 

In  the  illustration  showing  Waist 
Pattern  3764  and  3761  combined,  we 
have  a  type  of  dress  that  is  appro- 
priate for  dinner,  dance  or  afternoon 
wear.  Satin  and  figured  georgette  are 
here  combined.  One  could  have  this 
in  broadcloth  and  satin,  or  crepe  de 
chine  and  embroidery.  It  is  good  also 
in  taffeta,  serge,  moire  or  faille. 

A  most  wearable  style,  that  fills 
the  requirements  of  a  good  "business" 
or  "day"  dress  is  shown  in  the  cos- 
tume combined  in  Pattern  3312  and 
2939.  This  style  is  becoming  to  slender 
and  mature  figures,  and  suitable  for 
many  combinations  of  material.  Serge 
or  prunella,  velveteen  or  jersey  cloth 
may  be  used  for  the  dress,  with  crepe, 
linen  or  silk  for  the  waist. 

A  distinctively  youthful  model  is 
portrayed  in  Pattern  3784.  It  may 
be  finished  without  the  over  blouse 
portions,  which  could  be  of  contrast- 
ing material.  For  remodeling,  this  is 
a  very  good  style.  Serge  and  braid, 
jersey  cloth  and  braiding  or  embroid- 
ery would  be  attractive  for  this.  A 
dress  of  simple  lines  is  most  popular 
among  prevailing  fashions. 

In  Pattern  3789  one  will  find  a  work 
dress  or  one  for  general  wear,  this 
will  prove  very  desirable.  The  sleeve 
may  be  finished  with  buttons  and  but- 
tonholes and  turned  back  over  the  arm 
for  convenience  while  working.  This 
is  a  very  good  one-piece  dress  style. 

Simple,  straight  and  youthful  is  the 
one-piece  Junior  style  portrayed  in 
Pattern  3785.  Canton  crepe,  em- 
broidered materials,  also  simple  jersey 
or  serge  could  be  used  for  this  de- 
sign. It  is  also  attractive  for  char- 
meuse  in  black  or  blue  with  collar  and 
cuffs  of  white  organdy. 

Just  the  right  top  garment  to  wear 
with  a  separate  skirt  and  blouse,  or 
with  a  one-piece  dress  is  a  cape  fash- 
ioned like  that  shown  in  Pattern  3747. 
Its  lines  are  so  simple,  and  speak  for 
grace  and  comfort.  For  day  wear  one 
could  choose  double  faced  cloakings,  or 
broad  cloth,  or  heather  mixtures.  For 
evening  velvet,  satin  and  Canton  crepe 
are  attractive. 

-  For  the  school  girl  a  dress  with 
blouse  and  plaited  skirt  haa  many  at- 
tractions. Having  the  skirt  and  blouse 
separate  is  also  advantageous,  for  then 
both  are  interchangeable  for  wear  with 
other  skirts  and  blouses.  Pattern  3755 


No.  3747 — A  Popular  Wrap.  4  sizes ;  small, 
84-36 ;  medium,  38-40 ;  large,  42-44 ;  extra  large 
46-48  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3312 — Ladies'  Waist.  7  sizes ;  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  2939 — Ladies'  Jumper  Dress.  7  sizes  ;  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3770 — A  Set  for  the  Boudoir.  3  sizes ; 
small,  medium,  large. 

No.  3797 — Dolly's  New  Dress.  5  sizes ;  for 
dolls,  16,  18,  20,  22  and  24  inches  in  length. 

No.  3789 — Ladies'  House  Dress.  7  sizes ;  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 


No.  3764 — Ladies'  Waist.  7  sizes;  34,  86, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

No.  3761— Ladies'  Skirt.  7  sizes ;  24,  26,  28, 
30,  32,  34  and  36  inches  waist  measure. 

No.  3755 — Girl's  Dress.  4  sizes;  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years. 

No.  3784 — Misses'  Dress.  3  sizes;  16,  18 
and  20  years. 

No.  3692 — Ladies'  Apron.  4  sizes ;  small, 
medium,  large  and  extra  large. 

No.  3783 — Girl's  Dress.  5  sizes ;  2,  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years. 

No.  3785 — Girl's  Dress.  8  sizes;  12,  14  and 
16  years. 
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We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  postpaid.    All  of  these  § 

patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high-grade,  perfect  fitting.    Full  directions  for  mak-  f 

ing  as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.    We  can  also  § 

furnish  an  up-to-date  Fall  and  Winter  1921  Catalogue  containing  over  500  designs  of  | 

ladies',  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise  article  on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  i 

for  the  needle  (illustrating  SO  of  the  various,  simple  stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home  f 

dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.  Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  to  the  | 
Pattern  Dept.,  American  Co-Operative  Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

WRrTE  PLAINLY — Your  name  and  address — number  and  size  of  pattern  desired.  I 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  flap  I 

before  writing  your  pattern  order.  Then  in  case  you  forget  to  put  your  name  on  the  f 
inside  we  can  obtain  it  from  the  envelope. 
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"WON'T  YOU  PLEASE  LOOK 
PLEASANT?" 

Asks  Mavis  Schwarm  of  her  sister  Katharine 
and  their  faithful  dog  "Shep."  This  happy 
group  hails  from  Greensburg,  Kans. 

A  LETTER  TO  DOROTHY 

By  Dr.  Lee  Alexander  Stone 

My  Dear  Little  Girl: 

This  is  your  twelfth  birthday,  and  I 
wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day.  May  love  and  happiness  attend 
you  wherever  you  go,  and  may  you 
never  want  for  friends. 

You  are  almost  ready  to  enter  your 
teens,  a  whole  life  is  ahead  of  you. 
You  will  soon  no  longer  be  a  child,  but 
a  young  lady.  With  young  woman- 
hood comes  the  first  real  taste  of  what 
life  means.  Joys  and  sorrows  will 
be  yours  and  I  want  to  arm  you 
against  the  things  you  will  have  to 
endure.  The  pain  of  disappointment 
will  come  to  you  many  times;  learn 
to  fortify  yourself  against  it  by 
thinking  pure  and  happy  thoughts. 

Remember  that  the  men  and 
women  who  accomplish  things  in  this 
world  today  are  those  who  laugh  in 
the  face  of  adversity  and  vow  not  to 
be  beaten. 

Learn  to  smile  yourself  and  soon 
others  will  smile  with  you,  and  hap- 
piness will  come  from  the  most  unex- 
pected sources. 

Be  a  carrier  of  joy,  bubble  over 
with  happiness,  force  your  mind  to 
dwell  on  wholesome  things. 

Remember,  sweetheart,  that  your 
body  is  a  temple  erected  by  Mother 
Nature  wherein  worshipers  come  to 
pray  before  the  shrine  of  humanity. 
If  you  keep  your  body  clean,  both  in- 
side and  out,  impure  worshipers  can- 
not remain  long,  for  the  impure 
things  in  life  come  only  when  our 
minds  and  bodies  offer  no  resistance 
to  them. 

Remember  always  that  there  once 
lived  in  Nazareth  a  Holy  Man  who 
showed  by  His  example  the  possibil- 
ities of  cleanly  living  and  pure  think- 
ing. Read  the  life  of  Jesus,  view 
Him  as  a  man,  and  emulate  His  ex- 
example  as  far  as  you  are  able.  He 
said,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 
I  want  you  to  know  that  a  life  of 
service  is  the  happiest  one  to  lead. 
Serve  others  joyously  and  your  re- 
ward will  be  great. 

Carry  with  you  the  message  of 
charity  and  brotherly  love. 

Love  everybody,  keep  hate  out  ,of 
your  soul — it  has  soured  the  lives 
of  many  who  should  have  been  the 
constant  bearers  of  messages  of  joy. 

Read  good  books,  and  think  deeply 
over  what  you  read.  You  will  find  that 
when  all  have  failed  to  please  you 
and  your  soul  is  tired  and  hungry 
for  sympathy  that  joy  may  be  found 
between  the  covers  of  a  well-written 
book. 


Send  in  Your 
Baby's 
Picture 


And  have  it  printed  in  the  Journal,"  says 
Ellen  Baier,  of  Seward,  Kansas.  Address  the 
Home  Editor,  American  Co-operative  Journal, 
608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  We  will 
pay  $1.00  for  each  picture  printed.  Send  kodak 
pictures  only,  giving  name  and  age  of  baby  at 
time  picture  was  taken.  Do  not  send  regular 
photographs.  Enclose  stamps  if  you  desire 
pictures  returned. 


"I  WANNA  BE  A  BIG  MAN,  TOO" 

says  James  Long,  "so  I  can  raise  grain  for  the 
Farmers  Elevator."  James  is  just  3  years  old 
and  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  V.  Long, 
of  La  Place.  111. 


'THANKSGIVING  GREETINGS' 


From  Little  Roberta  Faw,  of  Benson,  111. 
We  think  Roberta  is  a  very  brave  little  baby, 
having  her  picture  taken  in  a  pumpkin  almost 
as  big  as  herself. 


Take  plenty  of  exercise,  breathe 
good  air,  bathe  often  and  keep  your 
mind  busy. 

Fortunately,  you  are  living  in  the 
"Age  of  Woman";  therefore,  I  may 
say  to  you — amount  to  something. 
Vow  to  be  more  than  a  parlor  orna- 
ment, vow  to  do  something  that  will 


SO  NEAR  AND  YET  SO  FAR 

Little  Robert  Burkle  of  Geneva,  Iowa,  just 
loves  ducks  and  is  just  about  ready  to  try 
and  catch  one,  before  they  get  away. 


OUR  BABY  SAID 

($1  Will  Be  Paid  for  Each  Letter  Printed.) 

Jack  was  helping  his  mother  shell 
peas  for  dinner.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
and  asked,  "Doesn't  God  put  the  peas 
in  the  pods?"  "Yes,  dear."  "Well, 
look  here,  he  forgot  to  put  any  in 
this  one." — Kansas. 


-ACJ- 


Ruth  was  a  very  observing  child 
when  only  three  years  old.  An  uncle 
came  to  visit  the  family  that  she  had 
had  never  seen  before.  He  was  so 
bald  that  she  was  much  alarmed  and 
said,  "Oh,  Uncle  Henry,  why  didn't 
you  bring  your  hair  with  you?" — 
Michigan 

 ACJ  

Little  Mary  had  a  new  brother  and 
the  whooping  cough  at  the  same  time. 
Therefore,  she  was  not  allowed  in  her 
mother's  room. 

"See,"  said  her  father,  pointing  to 
the  yellow  quarantine  sign,  "that 
means  you  can't  go  in,  you're  quar- 
antined." "Well,"  said  Mary,  "so  is 
the  doctor  'cause  I  saw  a  yellow  sign 
on  his  auto."  The  doctor's  license 
plates  were  yellow. — Washington. 
 ACJ  

Dorothy,  aged  six,  came  into  the 
house  whistling  and  said  to  her 
mother,  "Oh,  I'm  so  tired  of  whis- 
ling,"  but  still  she  kept  on.  Her 
mother  asked  her  why  she  didn't 
stop  and  she  said,  "I  saw  a  sign  down 
the  street  that  said  'When  thirsty, 
Whistle.'  I've  been  whistling  for  a 
long  time  but  it  doesn't  stop  my 
thirst." 

place  your  name  among  the  annals 
of  the  blessed. 

You  possess  talents  far  above  those 
possessed  by  the  average  little  girl, 
develop  them,  let  your  light  shine  as  a 
beacon  to  guide  others  into  the  path 
of  action.  Dream  of  good  things  to 
come  and  vow  to  be  ready  to  receive 
them  when  they  do  come. 

Be  just,  be  generous,  be  kind  to 
those  around  you,  so  that  when  dark 
days  come  you  will  have  plenty  of 
friends  to  help  you  bear  your  trouble. 

Your  father  and  mother  love  you 
very  dearly,  we  are  ambitious  for  you, 
and  will  help  you  as  far  as  you  will 
let  us.  Come  to  us  with  whatever 
you  care  to,  make  us  your  confidants 
and  remember  that  we  will  advise 
you  in  the  best  manner  possible. 
May  God  bless  my  little  girl,  and 
keep  her  strong  in  body,  mind,  and 
spirit,  and  make  her  ever  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  her  divine  at- 
tributes, is  the  prayer  of  your 
father. 

— Journal  of  Health. 
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Let  Thanksgiving  Fill 
the  Air 

Y17HEN  bluebirds  tilted  graceful  heads 

'  Above  the  fragrant  violet  beds; 
When  robins  hid  their  turquoise  gems, 
And  berries  hung  from  silken  stems; 
When  doves  were  cooing  on  the  eaves, 
And  pearls  were  set  in  iris  leaves; 
When  o'er  the  nests  the  thrushes  sang, 
And  curfew  harbells  lightly  rang, 
You  saw,  in  all,  God's  loving  care. 
Then  let  Thanksgiving  fill  the  air! 
And  unto  Him  your  love  declare. 

When  hills  turned  golden  in  a  night, 
And  fields  showed   colors  warm  and 
bright; 

When  perfumes  met  in  wayside  streets 
To  tell  of  cherished  autumn  sweets; 
When  memories  came  thick  and  fast 
To  bring  the  harvest  of  the  past, 
The  fruited  joys  of  all  the  years — 
To  cover  griefs,  and  sighs,  and  tears, 
You  saw  and  felt  God's  love  and  care. 
Then  let  Thanksgiving  fill  the  air! 
And  unto  Him  your  love  declare. 

— Minnie  E.  Hayes. 


Be  goad,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will 
be  clever; 
Do  noble  deeds,  not  dream  them,  all 
day  long; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast 
forever, 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 

Kingsley. 


"Maud  says  she  puts  her  very  heart 
into  her  cooking." 

"She  must  have  been  heavy-hearted 
when  she  made  this  cake." 

— Boston  Transcript. 


SAVE  J 


'  Let  ns  show 

you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  soft,  luxurious 
rugs  in  the  fashionable  one  and 
two-toned,  fancy  or  Oriental  patterns  at 
only  one-half  the  costof  new  store  ruga. 

Send  Us  Your 

Old  Carpets 


Rngs  and  Clothing 

We  reclaim  the  wool 
.a  your  old  material  by 
w   oar  special    process  of 
cleaning:  and  respi fining,  and 
.ben  dye  this  wool  and  reweave 
bright,  new— 

Olson  Velvety  Rugs 

—seamless,  reversible,  firmly  woven  ruga,  any  color, 
any  size — rugs  that  rival  the  high  priced  Wiltons  and 
Axminsters  and  are  guaranteed  to  wear  for  many 
years.  Will  lend  charm  to  the  finest  homes.  Read 
what  others  say.  Over  one  million  satisfied 
OLSON  customers. 

5  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Give  your  new  rugs  the  test  of  use— use  them  6  days 
on  your  floors,  then  if  not  completely  satisfied,  return 
them— and  we  will  pay  you  liberally  for  your  material. 
Every  Order  Completed  in  One  Week 
BEAUTIFUL  Write  at  once  for 
RUB  ROOK  catalog  of  31  beauti- 
ful  new  patterns  in 
actual  colors,  and  liberal  freight  offer.  See  our  new 
low  prices.  Learn  how  easy  if  is  to  order, 


OLSON  RUG  CO. 

°<*^4>.  Dept.P56  ,36Laflin 
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Filling  the  Turkey 


Almond  Stuffing 

1  cup  stale  bread  1%  teaspoons  salt 
crumbs  M  teaspoon  pepper 

2  cups  almonds        1   tablespoon  finely 

3  tablespoons  but-  chopped  parsley 
ter  %  cup  hot  water 
Blanch  the  almonds  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  over  them,  and  allowing  to 
stand  until  skins  slip  off  easily.  Dry 
thoroughly,  chop,  add  all  other  ingredi- 
ents, and  use  for  stuffing  turkey  or  goose. 


Walnut  and  Potato  Stuffing 

1  cup    soft  bread 

crumbs  1  tablespoon  onion, 

%  cup  hot  milk  minced 
1  tablespoon  butter.l  cup   hot  mashed 

melted  potato 
1  teaspoon  salt        %  cup  chopped  wal- 
%  teaspoon  pepper     nut  meats 
1  teaspoon   ground  1  egg 

sage 

Soak  the  crumbs  in  the  hot  milk;  add 
butter,  seasonings,  onion,  potato,  nuts 
and  beaten  egg.  This  is  excellent  for 
goose,  pigeon  or  chicken. 


Prune  Stuffing 

%  cup  prunes  Ys   teaspoon  cinna- 

%   cup  hot   prune  mon 

liquid  -fa  teaspoon  allspice 

2  cups  soft   bread  1  tablespoon  lemon 

crumbs  Juice 
1  teaspoon  salt         2  tablespoons  melted 
Y&  teaspoon  pepper  butter 

Soak  the  prunes  overnight  in  cold 
water  to  cover,  and  cook"  in  same  liquid 
until  tender,  but  not  soft.  Drain,  re- 
serving three-fourths  cup  of  the  liquid 
to  moisten  the  dressing.  Remove  pits 
and  cut  prunes  in  pieces.  Mix  prunes 
with  crumbs,  seasonings  and  '  lemon 
juice,  and  moisten  with  butter  and  prune 
liquid.  Use  for  chicken,  turkey,  or  do- 
mestic duck. 


Sausage  Stuffing 

Yz  tablespoon  fat  2  cups  soft  bread 
2  tablespoons  onion,  crumbs 

chopped  %  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  sausage  meat  Yt  teaspoon  sage 
1  cup  hot  water       %  teaspoon  pepper 
%   cup  chopped  almonds 

Melt  the  fat,  add  the  onion  and  sau- 
sage and  cook  until  sausage  browns, 
stirring  frequently.  Cool,  add  water 
and  almonds,  crumbs  and  seasonings. 
Use  for  chicken  or  turkey. 


Olive  and  Peanut  Stuffing 

1  cup  chopped  pea-  1  teaspoon  salt 
nuts  Few  grains  cayenne 

2  cups  stale  crumbs  2  tablespoons  melt- 
1    teaspoon    onion,     ed  peanut  butter 

minced  %  cup  hot  oream 

%  cup  chopped  ripe  olives 

Mix  the  peanuts,  crumbs,  onion,  ol- 
ives and  seasonings,  and  add  butter  and 
cream.  Excellent  for  wild  duck,  part- 
ridge or  pheasant. 


Oyster  and  Almond  Stuffing 

2  cups  oysters  %  teaspoon  pepper 
2  cups  stale  bread  2  tablespoons  lemon 

crumbs  juice 
%     cup     almonds,  %  cup  oyster  liquor 

chopped  and  hot  water 

1  teaspoon  salt       3  tablespoons  butter 

Drain  the  oysters  and  cut  in  pieces. 
Add  the  crumbs,  almonds,  seasonings, 
and  lemon  juice.  Strain  and  heat  the 
oyster  liquor,  and,  if  necessary,  add  hot 
water  to  make  correct  proportions.  Melt 
the  butter  in  this  liquid  and  add  to 
other  ingredients.  Use  for  turkey  or 
chicken. 


Raisin  and  Apple  Stuffing 

1  cup  chopped  ap-  Vz  teaspoon  poultry 
pies  seasoning 

2  cups  soft  bread  Y*   teaspoon  ground 
crumbs 

1    teaspoon    onion,  sage 

minced  %  cup  raisins 

1  teaspoon  salt  2  tablespoons  but- 
Ys  teaspoon  pepper  ter 

%  cup  hot  water 
Mix  the  chopped  apples,  crumbs, 
onion  and  seasonings,  then  add  raisins 
cut  in  pieces.  Melt  the  butter  in  the 
hot  water  and  add.  This  Is  good  for 
stuffing  duck,  goose  or  roast  of  pork. 


Spanish  Style  Ham  Stuffing 

2  cups  bread  crumbs  1   teaspoon  ground 

1  cup  chopped  ham  mustard 

Yz  cup  chopped  %  teaspoon  salt 

mushrooms  %   teaspoon  pepper 

1  teaspoon  minced  %  teaspoon  nutmeg 

onion  %  cup  milk 

1  tablespoon  brown  1  egg 

sugar 

Mix  the  crumbs,  ham,  mushrooms, 
onion,  sugar  and  seasonings.  Add  milk 
and  beaten  egg.  This  Is  used  by  the 
Spanish  people  for  stuffing  chicken,  but 
it  is  equally  delicious  for  turkey. 
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The  Thanksgiving  Table 


ALTHOUGH  the  Thanksgiving  table 
is  always  well  crowded  with  good 
things  to  eat,  the  decorations  must 
not  be  omitted,  as  Thanksgiving  is 
the  time  for  rejoicing  and  the  table 
should  be  as  gay  and  interesting  as 
can  be  made  for  the  occasion*.  It  is 
generally  a  family  affair,  comprised 
of  the  immediate  family,  perhaps  a 
few  of  the  dearest  friends  or  a  family 
reunion,  and  the  table  laid  for  those 
dearest  to  us  should  be  arranged  with 
great  care.  It  is  the  time  when  the 
finest"  linens  should  be  used,  the  best 
silver  and  china.  Then,  too,  there  are 
numerous  ways  of  decorating  the  table 
attractively  to  carry  out  the  Thanks- 
giving idea  and  only  a  little  time  and 
work  are  required. 

The  Turkey  Centerpiece 
A  border  of  fancy  crepe  paper  with 
turkey  and  pumpkin  designs  can  be 
placed  around  the  edge  of  the  table 
and  a  very  attractive  turkey  center- 
piece like  the  one  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture, can  be  made.  Cut  out  a  large 
circle  of  cardboard  for  the  foundation 
and  around  this  build  a  fence  of  wire 
which  has  first  been  wound  with 
strips  of  brown  crepe  paper.  Stack 
small  favors  in  the  center  and  cover 
them  with  slashed  yellow  crepe  paper 
hay,  forming  a  high  hay  stack.  Rib- 
bon should  be  attached  to  each  favor 
and  extended  through  the  hay  to  each 
place.  The  favors  can  be  omitted,  if 
desired,  and  the  ribbons  used  only  for 


can  also  be  omitted  if  desired  as  the 
haystack  and  the  turkey  alone  will 
make  an  attractive  center  decoration. 

Flower  Decorations 

A  basket  of  artificial  yellow  chrys- 
anthemums and  autumn  leaves  makes 
a  very  pretty  decoration  for  the 
Thanksgiving  table.  Place  two  strips 
of  yellow  crepe  paper,  about  four 
inches  wide,  on  the  cloth  forming  a 
cross  in  the  center  and  allowing  the 
ends  to  hang  over  the  sides  of  the 
table.  A  basket  with  a  handle  should 
be  used,  fastening  one  or  two  small 
yellow  chrysanthemums  to  the  handle 
with  autumn  leaves  here  and  there 
and  several  flowers  in  the  basket.  If 
it  is  a  low  basket,  green  paper  can 
be  cut  in  fine  strips  to  resemble  grass 
and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
and  filled  with  mixed  nuts  or  fruit, 
instead  of  the  flowers.  Candle  hold- 
ers containing  yellow  candles  can  also 
be  used  on  the  table  with  lamp  shades 
made  of  yellow  crepe  paper.  Nut 
cups  of  deep  yellow  crepe  paper  to 
represent  pumpkin  blossoms  are 
easily  made,  and  turkey  designs  cut 
from  crepe  paper  napkins  and  pasted 
to  the  cups  adds  to  their  appearance. 
Place  cards  with  small  turkey  designs 
complete  the  table  decorations. 

The  Children's  Table 

If  there  are  a  good  number  of 
children  it  is  advisable  to  plan  a  sep- 
arate table  for  them.  It  not  only 
pleases  the  children  to  have  a  table  of 


A  Turkey  Centerpiece  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  Thanksgiving  table 


the  decorations.  Small  pumpkins  can 
be  laid  around  the  haystack  as  shown 
in  the  picture. 

Cut  two  large  turkey  figures  from 
fancy  crepe  paper,  cutting  them  out 
roughly  at  first  to  be  trimmed  later, 
and  paste  one  on  cardboard,  very 
smoothly.  Then  trim  the  cardboard 
and  turkey  design  evenly  in  one  oper- 
ation leaving  a  piece  of  the  cardboard 
about  six  inches  long  and  an  inch 
wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  turkey's 
feet  to  form  a  stick  in  order  to  make 
the  turkey  stand  on  top  of  the  hay. 
Trim  the  edges  of  the  other  turkey 
design  evenly  and  paste  it  on  the  op- 
posite side.   The  fence  and  the  lamps 


their  own,  but  saves  confusion  and 
keeps  them  from  eating  too  much  rich 
food.  A  border  of  crepe  paper  can  be 
placed  on  the  edge  of  their  table  also. 
Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for 
the  center  decoration  than  a  Jack 
Horner  pie.  Cover  a  large  shallow 
pan  with  orange  or  yellow  crepe 
paper,  gather  in  the  center  and  tie 
with  a  ribbon.  Little  favors  should 
be  placed  inside  and  each  attached 
with  a  piece  of  baby  ribbon.  The  rib- 
bons should  be  drawn  through  little 
slits  in  the  crepe  paper  and  extended 
to  each  place.  At  the  close  of  the 
meal,  the  children  can  pull  the  ribbons 
for  the  favors. 
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Thanksgiving  Recipes 

'Wi'  merry  sangs  and  friendly  cracks 

I  wat  they  did  na  weary. 
An'   unco'  tales  an'   funnie  jokes 
Their  sports  were  cheap  and  cheery.' 

Robert  Burns. 


Menu  ,, 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup 
Celery  Crackers  Olive) 

Roast  Turkey  with  Dressing 
*      Cranberry  Jelly 
Stuffed  Sweet  Potatoes 
Pickled  Beets  Apple  Fritten 

Apple  Cranberry  Salad 
Pumpkin  Pie 
Nuts  Coffee 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup 

Scald  2  cups  of  milk  with  2  slices  of 
onion.  Melt  1  tablespoon  of  butter  and 
IV2  tablespoon  of  flour  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Then  add  gradually  the  scalded 
milk,  stirring  constantly  to  keep  the 
soup  free  from  lumps.  Lastly  add  2 
cups  of  corn  pulp.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Just  before  serving 
through  a  sieve  and  whip  with  an  egg 
beater. 


Cranberry  Jelly 

Pick  over  and  wash  4  cups  cran- 
berries. Put  in  a  sauce  pan  with  1 
cup  boiling  water  and  boil  10  minutes. 
Rub  through  a  sieve,  add  2  cups  sugar 
and  boil  15  minutes.  Turn  into  a  mold 
to  cool. 


Stuffed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Peel  large  sweet  potatoes  and  cut  In 
half  lengthwise.  Scoop  out  %  of  the  po- 
tato meat  and  fill  the  cavities  with 
chipped  crisp  bacon.  Lay  the  halves  to- 
gether, fasten  with  a  toothpick,  put  in 
a  bake  pan  with  a  little  sweetened 
water,  using  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  to 
each  cup  of  water  used.  Bake  until 
tender,  hasting  occasionally.  A  little 
minced  ham,  chicken,  or  most  any  kind 
of  meat  that  has  already  been  cooked 
may  be  used. 


Apple  Fritters 

Sift  together  1%  cups  flour,  2  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  V±  teaspoonful 
salt.  Add  1  beaten  egg  to  2/3  cupful  of 
milk,  and  gradually  add  the  dry  in- 
gredients. Let  stand  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Peel,  core  and  cut  apples  in  half 
and  dip  in  the  batter  and  dry  a  delicate 
brown  in  deep  hot  grease. 


Apple  Cranberry  Salad 

Make  a  syrup  of  M>  cup  sugar  and  % 
cup  water.  Cook  pared  and  cored  ap- 
ples, turning  occasionally  with  a  spoon 
until  tender.  Remove.  Use  syrup  left 
with  cranberries,  using  more  sugar  if 
necessary.  Mash  through  sieve.  Let 
cool.  Place  apples  on  lettuce  leaf,  stuff 
center  with  walnut  meats,  pour  cran- 
berries over  apples  and  serve.  This 
may  be  prepared  some  time  before  din- 
ner, putting  together  when  ready  to 
serve. 


Cranberry  Shortcake 

1  pt.  of  flour,  %  teaspoon  each  of  salt 
and  soda,  1  t.  cream  of  tartar,  2  table- 
spoons butter  worked  into  the  flour,  % 
pint  sweet  milk.  Mix  into  a  smooth 
dough  and  bake  in  a  round  .pan  in  a 
hot  oven  for  20  minutes.  When  done 
cut  in  two.  Wash  and  pick  over  1  pt. 
of  Cranberries  with  1  qt.  of  water.  Set 
on  fire  and  stew  %  hour.  Stir  often  to 
prevent  burning.  Spread  between  the 
cakes  and  heap  on  top  whipped  cream 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 


My  Husbands  Greatest 
Fault 

And  How  I  Cured  Him 

ALTHOUGH  the  prize  winning  let- 
ters  have  been  selected  in  our  con- 
•*  *test,  "My  Husband's  Greatest 
Fault  and  How  I 
Cured  Him,"  we 
still  believe  there 
are  a  great  many 
husbands  that  have 
been  cured  of  some 
fault,  but  that 
haven't  yet  been 
"told  on."  We  are  giving  the  rest  of 
the  wives  an  opportunity  to  write  us 
a  short  letter  on„.the  subject.  We  have 
a  great  many  good  letters  on  hand 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  use 
them  until  they  are  all  published,  $1.00 
being  paid  for  each  one.  The  offer  is 
still  open.  Write  us  a  short  letter 
telling  how  you  cured  your  husband  of 
some  little  fault.  We  will  pay  $1.00 
for  each  letter  printed. 

Stable  Manners 
Although  my  husband  is  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  world,  he  had  the 
aggravating  habit  of  making  a  loud 
noise  when  eating.  I  noticed  this  be- 
fore we  were  mar- 
ried, but  of  course, 
I  did  not  like  to 
say  anything  then 
and  even  after  we 
were  married  I 
hated  to  hurt  his 
feelings  by  remarking  about  it. 
When  he  drank  coffee,  ate  soup, 
celery  or  most  anything,  the  noise 
made  the  meal  a  torture  to  me, 
so  at  last  I  thought  of  a  plan  to'  cure 
him.  I  acquired  the  noise  making 
habit  too.  I  made  just  as  much  noise 
as.  he  did,  if  not  more.  Between  the 
two  of  us  it  was  awful!  A  number  of 
times  I  saw  him  watching  me;  but  the 
more  he  watched  the  more  noise  I 
made.  I  knew  he  was  aware  of  the 
noise  I  made  and  it  was  beginning  to 
make  him  very  uncomfortable,  but 
just  like  me,  he  didn't  like  to  say  any- 
thing to  hurt  my  feelings.  But  it 
cured  him.  He  evidently  came  to  real- 
ize that  he  was  also  at  fault.  Nothing 
was  ever  said  about  it,  but  I  have 
often  wondered  if  he  realized  that 
I  helped  him  overcome  his  worst  fault. 
— Illinois. 


We  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in 
our  "Husband's  Faults"  content: 

"Your  letter  of  October  4th  has 
been  received  and  I  was  indeed  sur- 
prised to  learn  of  my  good  fortune 
regarding  the  "Husband's  Faults" 
contest.  I  feel  greatly  honored  to 
receive  first  prize  from  so  worthy  a 
publication  as  the  "American  Coop- 
erative Journal"  and  thank  you 
heartily.  If  you  wish  to  publish  my 
name  when  announcing  winners  you 
are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  My  husband 
was  so  pleased  with  my  success  that 
he  didn't  seem  to  mind  if  "I  tell  the 
world"  he  had  a  fault.  Indeed,  he 
regretted  it  was  his  only  one  since  it 
proved  such  an  asset. 

We  are  both  in  entire  sympathy 
with  co-operation  among  farmers,  all 
along  the  line,  and  we  wish  for  the 
continued  success  of  the  Co-operative 
Journal." — Mrs.  H.  E.  Hopkins, 
Henry,  South  Dakota. 


Schemes  y 

to  Make 

HOUSe- 

inn)']?              jand  r 
ft.  \J  1  IV              ^Bl  * 

Easier 

Kitchen 

Kinks 

A  Time 

Saver 

Much  time,  thought  and  energy  may 
be  saved  in  the  kitchen  by  having  a 
school  child's  slate  with  a  slate  pencil  at- 
tached hung  in  a  handy  place.  When  I 
run  out  of  something  in  the  housekeep- 
ing line  I  immediately  jot  it  down  on  the 
slate,  and  when  I  am  ready  to  send  in 
my  grocery  order  I  don't  have  to  ransack 
the  whole  kitchen  to  find  out  what  I  do 
not  have.  Making  out  menus  at  least  a 
day  ahead  Is  a  time-saver  also,  as  such 
things  which  are  needed  for  the  next 
meal  can  be  ordered  in  time. 


Cleaning  the  Sink 

Every  sink  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  after  using.  A  fine  grained  sand 
soap  is  good  for  all  sinks.  For  porcelain 
and  enameled  sinks,  kerosene  and  whit- 
ing are  especially  good.  The  kerosene 
cuts  the  grease  and  the  whiting  supplies 
the  friction.  The  sink  should  then  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  with  boiling  water. 


Drying  Dishes 

iScald  and  drain  your  dishes  after 
washing  them  and  they  will  not  require 
drying  with  a  towel.  -  This  saves  a  good 
deal  of  time. 

Room  for  Dishes 

While  we  do  not  entertain  very  often 
it  is  necessary  to  have  extra  cups  and 
saucers  that  there  is  not  room  for  in 
the  cupboard.  We  therefore  bought  a 
dozen  of  plain  white  cups  and  saucers 
washed  and  packed  them  in  a  dust-proof 
box  and  kept  in  a  convenient  place.  If 
an  emergency  arises  they  are  ready  in 
a  moment. 


Stacking  Tumblers 

Tumblers  can  be  stacked  quite  safely 
if  a  piece  of  paper  is  placed  between  the 
layers. 


China- and  Glass  Cement 

Common  alum  Is  a  strong  cement  for 
china  or  glass.  Put  the  alum  in  an  iron 
spoon,  hold  over  a  hot  fire  till  melted ; 
join  the  article  while  hot.  Will  stand 
washing  in  hot  water.  I  have  even 
mended  a  hole  in  a  broken  window  by 
putting  a  small  piece  of  glass  over  it 


Cleaning  Aluminum 

When  aluminum  is  stained  and  nothing 
seems  to  brighten  it,  take  one  cupful  of 
tomato  juice  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
soda  and  boil  fifteen  minutes.  You  will 
be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  re- 
sult. 

One  way  to  keep  aluminum  ware  look- 
ing spick  and  span  is  to  .boil  acid 
fruits  or  vegetables,  such  as"  rhubarb, 
tomatoes  and  apples,  in  the  pans  that 
have  become  discolored.  This  does  not 
injure  the  fruits  or  vegetables  in  any 
way. 


Brightening  Brasswork 

Brasswork  can  be  kept  beautifully 
bright  by  occasional  rubbing  with  egg 
and  vinegar,  then  drying  thoroughly  with 
a  soft  cloth.  Brass  cleaned  with  am- 
monia tarnishes  again  much  more  quick- 
ly than  if  polished  by  friction. 


Polishing  Nickle 

Wash  the  nickle  on  your  range  fre- 
quently with  hot  soapy  water,  dry  with 
a  soft  cloth  and  polish  with  newspaper 
to  keep  it  bright  and  shining. 

Cleaning  Kettles 

To  scrape  off  the  softened  deposit  of 
food  from  kettles,  a  flexible  palette  knife 
is  much  recommended ;  or  for  ten  cents 
you  can  get  what  I  call  the  Golden  Dish- 
cloth, the  kind  with  copper  threads  woven 
in  it.  These  are  scratchy  enough  to  re- 
move everything  easily  without  in  the 
least  marring  the  pots. 
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A  Farmers  Exchange 
Festival 

By  Eva  M.  Furbush 

THERE  are  Farmers'  Exchanges  all 
over  the  country  where  men  discuss 
men's  affairs,  but  one  Farmers'  Ex- 
change in  a  certain  county  had  some 
very  energetic  wives  belonging  to  its 
members,  and  they  proposed  an  auxili- 
ary branch  to  the  exchange  where  wo- 
men could  discuss  women's  affairs. 
Several  women  got  together  and 
talked  up  a  yuletide  festival.  The  men 
said  if  this  proved  a  success,  a  perma- 
nent branch  to  the  Exchange  should  be 
established,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  farmers'  wives,  and  to  be 
called  "Farmers'  Wives  Exchange." 
The  women  folk  worked  hard.  Each 
considered  herself  a  committee  of  one 
to  make  the  festival  a  success.  Two 
buyers  were  appointed  to  go  to  the 
nearest  large  city  and  procure  materi- 
als of  every  description  for  the  mak- 
ing of  fancy,  and  domestic  articles 
during  the  early  fall  and  winter 
months.  These  were  given  out  as  the 
women  preferred,  and  a  promise  de- 
manded that  all  articles  should  be 
ready  by  December  first. 

The  Exchange  hall  was  decorated 
with  hemlock  branches  and  flags  on 
the  walls,  small  evergreen  trees  on 
each  window  sill,  covered  with  prize 
pacakges,  strings  of  popcorn,  and 
ornaments  of  tinsel.  Booths  were 
made  along  the  walls  to  repre- 
sent "Fakirs'  Row"  where  everybody 
was  expected  to  buy  something  and 
get  "stung."  These  were  partitioned 
off  with  bunting  and  boughs  and  flags, 
and  were  to  contain  all  sorts  of  use- 
ful and  unuseful  articles.  A  long  ta- 
ble down  the  center  was  erected  where 
a  supper  was  to  be  served  by  the 
men  folks  who  were  to  cook  the  viands 
as  well.  This  one  attraction  was 
enough  to  get  all  the  wives  out  to  see 
the  fun,  for  here  was  a  chance  to  get 
back  at  hubby  for  his  sarcastic  re- 
marks about  "leaden  pancakes"  and 
"sinker  biscuit." 

When  December  eleventh  arrived 
the  festival  was  well  started,  and  go- 
ing strong.  The  men  had  to  go  as 
cooks,  and  the  women  had  to  go  be- 
cause all  the  men  were  going,  so  there 
were  forty-leven  kinds  of  rigs  out- 
side the  exchange  hall.  Nancy  Saw- 
yer had  not  been  outside  her  house 
for  five  years  but  Tom  Aiken  carried 
her  to  his  pung,  bundled  her  up 
warm,  and  though  a  cripple,  she 
found  the  ride  a  wonderful  treat,  and 
a  place  to  help  at  the  festival,  mak- 
ing change  at  one  of  the  booths.  Ned 
Barker  was  so  old  he  couldn't  move 
faster  than  a  foot  every  two  seconds 
but  he  wanted  to  "show"  'em  how  to 
cook  "hoe  cake"  like  they  used  to 
down  on  the  Southern  plantation  so 
they  brought  him  along.  Little  Miss 
Dorothy  Earle,  a  cripple  since  birth, 
was  to  be  crowned  the  festival  queen, 
and  how  her  pale  cheeks  glowed  as 
she  sat  on  her  throne  where  she  could 
watch  all  the  doings;  and  thus  it  was 
that  many  shut-ins  were  remembered 
and  taken  to  the  festival  for  a  good 
time. 

The  men  wore  gingham  aprons  and 
sweeping  caps,  and  were  more  busy 
in  the  kitchen  trying  to  make  ham 
omelets  and  croquettes,  and  other 
fancy  dishes  to  surprise  their  wives. 
The  women  folks  patronized  the 
booths,  buying  Christmas  presents 
and  laying  in  a   supply  of  needed 


household  articles,  also  gambling  a 
few  pennies  on  the  prize  packages  in 
genuine  delight.  After  a  fine  supper 
of  several  courses,  served  by  the  men, 
and  informal  talks  by  one  or  two  of 
the  women  on  "Helpful  Co-operation," 
the  remaining  articles  left  unsold  in 
the  booths  were  auctioned  off  to  the 
men  amid  great  fun  and  laughter. 

The  festival  brought-  a  neat  sum 
into  the  hands  of  the  women,  and  the 
men  at  their  next  meeting  of  the 
exchange  unanimously  voted  it  a 
success,  and  established  the  auxiliary 
on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis. 


He  Changed  His  Mind 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
wanting  you  to  be  lonely,  have  in- 
vited the  young  folks  from  an  ad- 
joining farm  in  to  spend  the  evening. 
They're  fine  young  people,  brother 
and  sister,  and  we — we  thought  you'd 
enjoy  their  company.  I'll  tell  your 
Aunt  Hester,  though,  to  try  to  cancel 
the  invitation  some  way." 

"Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  Luther.  "Not 
if  they're  already  invited.  I'll  try 
to  be  as  agreeable  as  possible.  Don't 
you  say  a  thing  to  Aunt  Hester." 

"Well" — Uncle  John  said  slowly — 
"I  expect  she  would  hate  to  tell  'em 
not  to  come.  I  guess  we'd  better  let 
the  thing  stand  as  it  is." 

It  was  about  eight  that  evening 
when  Phyllis  and  Robert  Trent  came 
in  and  were  formally  introduced  to 
Luther.  Both  seemed  perfectly  at 
ease  in  his  presence  and  talked  with 
a  fluency  which  surprised  him.  They 
had  finished  college;  had  traveled 
quite  a  bit  and  both  seemed  to  have 
a  keen  enjoyment  in  life  and  an  in- 
terest in  worth-while  things  that  he 
seldom  met  with  in  the  city.  All  in 
all,  when  the  evening  was  over, 
Luther  found  himself  thinking  that 
it  had  been  a  very  pleasant  one  and 
he  gladly  accepted  Robert  Trent's  in- 
vitation to  walk  over  the  next  morn- 
ing and  see  their  farm. 

So  it  was,  that  Luther  started  out 
about  ten  the  following  day,  taking 
the  short  cut  across  the  fields  to  the 
Trent  homestead.  Once  there,  he  was 
soon  listening  in  amazement  to  Rob- 
ert's conversation  as  he  showed  him 
over  the  place  he  loved  so  well.  He 
talked  of  the  rotation  of  crops;  of 
the  habits  of  bees;  what  to  do  when 
they  swarmed  and  also  when  they 
finally  alighted.  He  knew  every  tree 
and  wild  flower  in  the  strip  of  wood- 
land. He  understood  the  mechanism 
of  binders,  tractors  and  reapers.  In 
short,  it  seemed  to  Luther  that  what 
Robert  did  not  know  about  the  farm 
was  not  at  all  worth  knowing,  and 
he  found  himself  yielding  to  the 
country  youth,  the  respect  which 
thorough  intelligence  always  com- 
mands. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  the  trip 
was  completed.    "We  won't  think  of 


Simplified  Spelling 

Sometimes  a  quiet  hour  I  C's 
From  baking  bread  or  shelling  P's; 
If  cares  oppress  or  worries  T's, 
I  close  my  I's  and  sit  at  E's, 
And  listen  to  the  droning  B's, 
Or  hear  the  J's  scold  in  the  trees; 
Of  women  none  would  I  exQ's 
Who  would  not  thus  odd  moments  U's. 

For  rest  and  cheer  and  sweet  repose, 
This  duty  to  herself  she  O's; 
We  R  not  built  to  last  for  A, 
The  body  wears,  the  powers  D  K, 
So  if  we're  Y's  we  all  will  plan, 
To  keep  as  youthful  as  we  can. 

—Julia  Boynton  Green. 


letting  you  go  back  without  your 
dinner!"  Robert  then  said.  Luther 
started  to  protest;  but  Robert,  laugh- 
ing merrily,  opened  the  kitchen  door 
and  piloted  Luther  right  inside. 

He  stopped  in  confusion  at  the 
sight  of  Phyllis,  enveloped  in  a  big 
kitchen  apron  and  mixing  a  huge 
mound  of  creamy-looking  bread  dough 
into  loaves  ready  for  the  baking.  She 
nodded  pleasantly  ,and,  opening  the 
oven-door,  began  taking  out  fragrant, 
steaming  pies — two  apple  and  two 
custard.  These  she  placed  upon  the 
table  and  then  deftly  slid  the  pans 
of  bread  in  to  take  the  place  just 
vacated. 

"You?"  asked  Luther  in  amaze- 
ment, "you  baking?" 

"Why  yes,"  said  Phyllis  simply.  "I 
do  almost  all  the  baking  and  cooking 
too.   I  just  love  to  cook!" 

"Well  of  all  things!"  Luther  ex- 
claimed. "I  didn't  know  that  there 
was  a  girl  in  the  whole  wide  world 
who  loved  to  cook." 

Phyllis  only  laughed  and  put  two 
skillets  of  thick-sliced  country-ham 
on  top  of  the  stove. 

"Do  you  mind  my  watching  you?" 
Luther  asked,  rather  embarrassedly. 
"Somehow  it  looks  so  good  and  whole- 
some to  see  you  doing  this  work  so 
cheerfully  and  so  easily." 

"No,"  said  Phyllis,  "here  is  a  chair 
for  you." 

Luther  could  scarcely  realize  that 
it  was  he  who  sat  there  in  the  roomy, 
airy,  cheerful  farmhouse  kitchen, 
watching  a  girl  with  laughing  blue 
eyes  getting  dinner.  But  it  was  an 
experience  that  he  never  forgot  and 
often,  when  back  at  his  office  in  the 
city,  his  thoughts  would  drift  to  that 


glorious  autumn  day  and  to  Phyllis 
— Phyllis  frying  ham,  mashing  pota- 
toes, emptying  jelly  into  a  little  glass 
dish,  cutting  the  flaky  bread  she  had 
made  herself,  watching  the  steaming 
coffee  so  it  would  not  boil  over  and 
doing  a  host  of  other  things  besides. 

Luther  thoroughly  enjoyed  that 
meal  which  was  but  a  prelude  to  a 
number  of  others  in  the  delightful 
old  farmhouse — a  place  which,  as  his 
vacation  wore  on,  he  found  some  pre- 
text for  visiting  every  day.  The  two 
weeks  went  by  as  if  on  wings  and 
on  the  last  evening,  as  he  sat  talk- 
ing with  Aunt  Hester,  he  realized 
with  genuine  regret  that  he  must 
leave  on  the  morrow. 

They  talked  of  many  things  and 
finally  he  expressed  to  her  his  amaze- 
ment at  the  culinary  feats  of  Phyllis. 

"Yes,"  Aunt  Hester  agreed,  "she's 
a  wonderful  cook  and  an  equally 
wonderful  house-keeper.  She  sews 
too — exquisitely;  and  with  it  all,  she 
finds  time  to  read  a  score  or  more  of 
magazines,  many  good  books  and 
keep  up  her  music.  She'll  make  a 
fine  wife  for  somebody." 

Luther  blushed  furiously  at  this 
and  sauntered  out  into  the  yard. 
Presently  he  returned.  "I  believe, 
Aunt  Hester,"  he  said  hesitatingly, 
"I  believe  I'll  go  over  and  tell  the 
Trents  good-bye." 

"All  right,"  was  all  Aunt  Hester, 
said;  but  her  eyes  twinkled  merrily. 

It  was  quite  late  when  Luther 
came  back — so  late  that  everyone 
else  had  retired;  but  Aunt  Hester, 
lying  awake  in  the  darkness,  heard 
him'  humming  as  he  ran  lightly  up 
the  steps  and  smiled  happily  and 
reminiscently  to  herself. 

The  next  morning  was  a  busy  one; 
for-  Luther  was  leaving  on  the  seven- 
thirty  train. 

"We've  enjoyed  having  you  here, 
immensely,"  Aunt  Hester  said,  at 
parting.  "Won't  you  be  coming  back 
soon,  Luther?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "yes  indeed,  and 
very  soon.  I  am  coming  at  Christ- 
mas-time, and  when  I  return  to  the 
city,  Phyllis  Trent,  then  Phyllis  Bur- 
ton, will  be  going  back  with  me." 


Beauty  Hints 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

sharply  against  the  gum,  but  working 
carefully  back  and  forth,  up  and 
down  to  clean  where  neither  brush  nor 
toothpick  can  reach.  After  using  the 
floss  rinse  the  mouth  thoroughly  and 
use  the  tooth  brush,  thus  removing  any 
free  particles  loosened  by  the  floss. 

An  annual  visit  to  the  dentist  is  a 
good  rule  to  follow,  having  the  teeth 
inspected  and  examined  for  any  hidden 
cavities  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Cleaning  will  remove  all  tartar  and 
stains  from  the  teeth  and  frequently 
will  be  the  means  of  discovering  a  tiny 
cavity,  which  undiscovered  might  grow 
large  before  it  was  filled. 
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COURTEEN 
SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


P.  of  H.  FLOUR- PURE  BRAN 

BUY  DIRECT  IN  20-TON  CAKSOIt  MORE 
Jfrientll  1/  to  Oraaiiizeel  Fanners. 
CONSUMERS  MILLING  CO.,  Minneapolis 


We  have  said  it 
Our  Managers  before   and  we 

desire  to  say  it  again,  that  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  more  faithful  and 
conscientious  set  of  business  men  in 
any  profession,  a  class  of  fellows  who 
will  average  up  as  well  in  an  all- 
round  fashion,  as  the  boys  who  have 
been  called  to  handle  the  business  of 
our  farmers'  elevators.  They  are  a 
selected  class  of  men.  They  are  chosen 
because  of  their  qualifications,  and 
not  so  much  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  wanted  to  go  into  business.  In 
other  lines  it  is  different.  An  indi- 
vidual or  a  set  of  individuals  often 
enter  into  business  because  of  the  fact 
.  that  they  want  to,  regardless  of  their 
moral,  educational,  or  business  quali- 
fications, and  yet  we  fear  that  often 
there  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 


HANS  MOELLER,  Pre*. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secy. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 

INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 

Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 

Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 
AURELIA,  IOWA 
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Salesmen  Wanted 


At  Salaries  Ranging  From 
$2,500  to  $25,000  a  Year 


You  Can  Soon  Learn  the 
Art  of 
SALESMANSHIP 


Our  new  copyrighted  course  in  this 
most  lucrative  of  vocations  is  bring- 
ing forth  the  praises  of  salesmen  of 

  experience    as    well    as  beginners 

everywhere.  Executives  of  big  busi- 
ness are  buying  it  by  the  hundreds  for  their  salesmen  and  employees.  It  is  remarkable 
in  its  presentation  of  special  lessons  on  convincing  prospects  and  making  sales,  approach, 
argument,  and  closing  the  sale  treated  in  an  admirable  way.  Many  special  features. 
Modern  in  its  explanation  of  up-to-date  selling  plans. 

No  limit  to  the  money  to  be  earned  by  bright,  intelligent  young  men  and  women  who 
can  put  across  the  sales.  No  person  is  in  such  great  demand — no  business  can  exist  today 
without  a  live  selling  force  if  its  goods  are  to  be  personally  sold.  You  will  find  the  sum 
of  $5.00  invested  in .  this  Complete  Copyrighted  Course  in  Successful  Salesmanship  will 
be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Order  right  now.  Particulars  free  if  you  prefer, 
or  send  the  money  order  or  check  and  save  delay.    Address : 

THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 

$250,000  Corporation  Organized  to  Supply  High  Grade  Home  Reading  and 
Self-Culture  Courses  at  low  cost. 


Lafayette  Building 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  4. 
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the  boards  of  directors  to  repose  in 
them  a  "Careless  Confidence,"  a  sort 
of  unguarded  confidence  which  results 
in  the  undoing  of  a  good,  well-mean- 
ing man.  There  are  cases  where  there 
are  no  board  meetings  held,  and  in 
some  instances  an  annual  meeting  is 
practically  impossible  because  of  the 
implicit  confidence  reposed  in  the 
manager.  In  fact,  the  confidence  has 
been  abused.  We  know  of  many  man- 
agers who  want  to  meet  with  and 
counsel  with  the  board  from  time  to 
time.  We  believe  it  should  be  done. 
He  often  needs  the  sympathy  of  the 
board,  to  whom  he  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  business 
and  to  whom  he  can  unburden  his 
mind  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
confront  him.  He  needs  counsel,  and 
even  though  the  members  of  the  board 
may  be  in  hearty  accord  with  all  of 
his  proposed  plans  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business,  discussion  and  sugges- 
tion from  his  board  may  materially 
assist  him  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
plan  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
 ACJ  

Illinois  ^ust  *°  show  you 

what  a  state  pur- 

Farmers  EleVa-  chasing  agency 
can  effect  in  real 

tors  Handle      savings,   I  will 

1  v  Af\n  r  give  you  a  few 

I7,4UU  Lars      agxlYes.  There 

of  Coal  a  Year  ar*  a\.the  pr*s; 

ent     time  440 

farmers  elevators  in  Illinois  handling 
coal.  They  will  each  handle  on  the 
average  forty  cars  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  If  each  elevator  would  place 
an  order  for  two  cars  of  coal  through 
the  office  of  the  Supply  Company,  it 
would  amount  to  880  cars.  We  can 
obtain  off  the  list  price  an  average 
commission  of  $10  per  car,  which  rep- 
resents an  actual  saving.  This  would 
give  us,  a  gross  income  of  $8,800  from 
one-twentieth  of  the  coal  business 
done  by  farmers'  elevators  in  the 
state,  which  would  more  than  pay  the 
association  operating  expenses.  In 
other  words,  we  can  pay  expenses  on 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  business 
done  by  farmers'  elevators  in  one 
commodity.  Or,  to  look  at  it  in  an- 
other way,  if  fifteen  companies  will 
place  their  entire  coal  business, 
averaging  forty  cars  each,  through 
the  office  of  the  Supply  Company,  it 
will  give  us  a  gross  annual  income  of 
$6,000,  which  will  more  than  pay  our 
overhead.  That  is,  we  can  more  than 
pay  expenses  on  the  business  in  one 
commodity  from  fifteen  companies, 
leaving  the  commissions  obtained  on 
the  business  from  all  other  companies 
and  all  other  commodities  as  net 
profit.  If  we  could  get  ALL  the  coal 
business  from  ALL  the  farmers'  ele- 
vators in  the  state,  it  would  amount 
to  17,600  cars  per  year,  which  would 
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yield  a  gross  income  of  $176,000  per 
year.  Now  we  cannot  hope  to  get  all 
this  business,  but  we  should  at  least 
be  able  to  get  somewhere  near  25  per 
cent  of  it  if  we  have  any  support  at 
all,  and  if  you  fellows  will  do  your 
share,  25  per  cent  of  the  coal  business 
of  the  farmers'  elevators  would  en- 
able the  Farmers  Elevator  Co-oper- 
ative Supply  Company  to  show  a  net 
profit,  a  saving  to  farmer  stockhold- 
ers, of  $40,000  per  year,  which  would 
be  returned  to  them  through  their  ele- 
vators, and  that  is  figuring  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  sideline  commodity. 
—PAUL  THIELEN. 

 ACJ  

An  Inspirational  Sermon 

The  archbishop  had  preached  a  fine 
sermon  on  the  beauties  of  married 
life.  Two  old  Irish  women  coming 
out  of  church  were  heard  commenting 
upon  his  address. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  sermon  his  reverence 
would  be  after  givin'  us,"  said  Brid- 
get. 

"It  is  indade,"  replied  Maggie,  "and 
I  wish  I  knew  as  little  about  the  mat- 
ter as  he  does." — Tit-Bits  (London). 


A  Belgian  Way 

Mr.  Newgilt:  Hogtail  says  he  met 
you  on  the  street  and  you  refused  to 
recognize  him.  He's  common  folks 
and  all  that,  I  know,  but  he's  a  dia- 
mond in  the  rough. 

His  Daughter:  I  know  he's  a  dia- 
mond in  the  rough.  That's  why  I  cut 
him.rHouston  Post. 

Our  Scientific  Method  tcil  I  stop  that  ~' 

[STAMMER  | 

I   Study  at  Home  11  you  choose.  Send  tor  free  200  I 

I   page  book.  It  tells  bow  our  Natural  Guaranteed  I 

i  Method  quickly  corrects  Stammering  or  Stuttering,  i 

•  Write  THE  LEWIS  INSTITUTE  (Founded  189J)  • 
166    Lewis  Blag..  71-77  Adelaide  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 

6 DIFFERENT  BUSINESS  PUB- 
LICATIONS covering  Accounting, 
Advertising,  Administration,  Mer- 
chandising, Salesmanship  and  Taxa- 
tion all  sent  prepaid  for  only  25c. 
Value  $1.50.  Instructive,  educational, 
practical.  Walhamore  Com- 
pany, LaFayette  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


25c 


LIVESTOCK 


SPOTTED   POLANDS— 1ERSEY  BULLS 
Send   for  tree   circular  fully  stating   reasons  for 
sacrifice  prices  now  being  made  on  Spotted  Poland's, 
any  age,  and  Jersey  Bulls.    Ennis  Stock  and  Dairy 
Farm,  Festus,  Missouri. 

Reg.  Big  Type  POLAND -CHINAS.  March  boars, 
sired  by  Everybody's  Pick  and  Big  Model  Bob. 
The  real  big  kind.    H.  E.  Herman,  Beach  City,  O. 

Registered  Durocs,  Bears  and  Gilts,  by  Royal  Duration 
G.   F,  MoCALLISTER 
Carthage,  III. 


WANT    AD  RATES 
8  cents  per  word,  each  insertion,  charge  for  name 
and  address.     Remit  in  advance.    All  copy  must  be 
received  by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


FENCE  POSTS 

STEEL  FENCE  POSTS 
fully  guaranteed.  A  better  fence 
and  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 
Funk  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 
Heights,  111. 

BAGS 

FOR  SALE,  10  CENTS 
each,  best  quality  second  hand 
grain  bags.  F.  O.  B.  Milwaukee. 
Fredman  Bag  Co.,  310  Broadway, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FARM  LANDS 


Want  to  hear  from  owner 
having  business  for  sale. 
State  cash  price  and  particu- 
lars. John  J.  Black,  202nd 
St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Good  registered  yearling  Hereford  bull. 
Fred  Wallace  &  Son,  Route  3,  Maryville,  Mo. 


ENGINE  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
FOR  SALE — 32  Horse  Power  Fairbanks  Morse 
Pressure  Engine,  with  generators,  two  10  horse  power 
motors  and  one  five  horse  power  motor.  Inquire 
Farmers  Elevator  Co.,  Hotstein,  Iowa.  Writs  Hugo 
Schuett,  Secretary. 


POSITION  WANTED 


Man  having  had  several  years  experience  In  live- 
stock shipping  wants  a  position  as  a  manager  of 
a  cooperative  organization.  Geo.  H.  Slgrist,  Farina, 
Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMAN  WANTED 
Don't  answer  this  advertisement  until  you  have 
read  "The  Go  Getter"  In  the  November  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.  Then  If  you  are  a  Go  Getter  you  will 
make  us  give  you  a  chance  to  prove  yourself  to  be 
worth  twice  what  you  are  now  getting.  Prefer  a  man 
who  has  had  experience  as  an  Elevator  Manager, 
County  Agent,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Man- 
ager, Farm  Bureau  Organizer  or  other  work  con- 
nected with  farmers'  co-operative  movement  to  travel 
and  call  on  co-operative  organizations.  Other  things 
being  equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  returned 
soldier.  However,  the  real  Go  Getter  will  recognize 
his  opportunity  when  he  reads  this  advertisement  and 
devise  some  way  to  get  an  Interview  and  a  trial  re- 
gardless of  his  experience  or  lack  of  experience  either 
In  the  army  or  in  business.  This  advertisement  It 
placed  by  an  old  established  firm  willing  to  pay  a 
big  salary  to  a  good  salesman.  Dept.  K.  0.  American 
Cooperative  Pub.  Co.,  608  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
ago  III. 
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DETECTIVES  EARN  BIG  MONEY.  Great  de- 
mand. Travel.  Experience  unnecessary.  Write. 
Dept.  A3,  American  Detective  System,  I960  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


U.  S.  Government  positions  pay  $100  to  $190 
month.  Hundreds  appointments  yearly.  Men,  wom- 
en, over  17,  wanted.  Steady.  Pleasant.  Interesting 
work.  Short  hours.  Paid  vacation.  Common  educa- 
tion sufficient.  Pull  unnecessary.  List  positions  ob- 
tainable free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  S-II7,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Be  a  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR:  $110  to 
$250  monthly,  expenses  paid  after  3  months'  spare- 
time  study.  Splendid  opportunities.  Position  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.  Write  for  Free  Booklet 
G-82.    Stand.  Business  Training  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 


SPECIALTIES.    POULTRY,    VEAL.    EGGS.  SALE 
and  check  same  day  goods  received.  Correspond- 
ence solicited.    Moses  Gray  &  Company.  Established 
1856.     160  W.  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 


We  handle  Poultry,  Dressed  Veal,  Butter  and  Eggs. 
We  occupy  the  best  corner  in  The  Great  Fulton 
Market — the  place  where  Chicago's  army  of  butchers 
and  marketmen  come  to  buy  their  daily  supplies. 
Write  for  market  information. 

J.  H.  WHITE  &  CO..  955  Fulton  Market 


MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR   HOLIDAY  LIVE  AND 
DRESSED    POULTRY.     Get  our  quotation  before 
selling.      GLENN     AND    ANDERSON  COMPANY, 
40    years    at   26    Fulton    Street,    Chicago,  Illinois. 


RECEIVERS 
HAY,  STRAW,  ETC. 


VAN     WIE    &     M00RHEAD.     RECEIVERS  AND 
shippers,  hay,  straw,  alfalfa  and  bale  ties.  Long 
distance  telephone  Wabash  5024  ;  94  Board  of  Trade. 
Chicago. 


DOGS 


AIREDALE  DOGS — The  most  wonderful  dog. 
Great  watch,  stock,  rat  and  hunting  dog:  does  any- 
thing any  dog  will  do;  does  it  better.  Thorough- 
bred puppies  at  farmers'  prices.  Descriptive  cir- 
cular free.    C.  J.  Sprague,  Maywood,  III. 

FOR  SALE:    PUREBRED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 
Seven  dollars.    William  Balster,  R.  R.  4.  Lincoln. 

NEW  SORGHUM  SYRUP 
Ask  for  circular 
Sorghum  Works,  Falrbury,  III. 


GUINEA  PIGS,  PIGEONS, 
ETC. 


WANTED — Guinea  Pigs,  Pigeons,  any  kind,  any 
amount  State  price,  particulars.  Moser,  1420  8. 
18th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WORM  DESTROYER 


THE  HIGHEST  PURE  FOOD  TEST  ON  THB 
market.  Greatest  worm  destroyer.  No  cholera. 
Fatten  hogs  In  less  time.  Save  one-fourth  the 
corn.  Lowest  In  price.  We  pay  the  freight  Write 
for  prices  and  testimonials.  Dunnington  Stock  Food 
Co..   Washington,  Illinois. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO 

Kentucky  Homespun,  chewing  and  smoking,  mild 
and  mellow.    10  lbs..  $3.00  :  20  lbs..  $5.00. 

FARMERS  CLUB. 
May  field.  Ky. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — Kentucky's  finest  S 
years  old.  Specially  picked  chewing,  2  pounds,  $1.60, 
10  pounds  $4.00.  Smoking,  first  grade,  3  pounds. 
$1.00;  second  grade,  5  pounds,  $1.00;  postpaid.  Han- 
cock Leaf  Tobacco  Association.  Dept.  48.  Hawesvllle. 
Kentucky. 


Canisteo 

Hear  the  rushing,  splashing  Canisteo 
Flowing     through     the  morning 
blushes; 

Swaying  branches,  nodding  ferns  and 

flowers, 

Fringe    its    banks    with  beauty 
fluhes; 

Arching   skys   and   forest  shadows 

mirrored 

In  its  tranquil,  rock  bound  restings; 
Songs  of  birds  and  bees  in  clover  hum- 
ming, 

Lend  their  charms  to  river's  fret- 
tings. 

Noisy  rapids,  whitened  ruffles  making 
O'er  stony  beds  in  crystal  purlings; 
Sprays  that  gather  up  the  tinted  sun- 
beams 

Through  the  trees  on  fleecy  curl- 
ings, 

Speeding  on  its  breast  of  sheen  and 
silver 

Leaves  of  brown  and  gold  are  drift- 
ing, 

Dropping   shadows   down  in  lulling 
waters 

Where  the  whitened  sands  lie  glis- 
tening. 

Onward  ever  onward  river  flowing, 
Long  the  roadside  curving,  bending; 
Through  the  vale  and  clover  scented 
meadows, 
Round  the  craig  and  hillside  ending; 
By  the  gloomy  forest  echoes  making, 
Through  glens  its  blackened  waters 
dashing 

By  the  haunts  of  beasts  and  cozy 
dwelling 

River  speeds  its  wayward  splash- 
ings. 

Calm  and  tempest,  lulls  and  seathing 
rushes, 

Tints  and  shadows,  swerves  and 
purlings 

Changes  bring  on  breast  of  white  and 
silver, 

Adding  charms  to  river's  twirlings, 
Life  on  wing  and  foot  its  course  at- 
tending, 

Darting  fish  its  waters  flecking, 
These   thy   wonderous   charms  dear 
Canisteo, 
These  the  jewels  in  thy  settings. 

J.  Chubbuck 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Man- 
agement, Circulation,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
24,  1912. 

Of  American  Cooperative  Tournal  published 
monthly  at  Chicago,  Illinois  for  October,  1921. 
State  of  Illinois  } 
County  of  Cook  J 

Before  mer  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Millard  R.  Myers,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  the 
American  Cooperative  Journal  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circu- 
lation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are:  Publisher  American  Co- 
operative Publishing  Co.,  608  So.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  Editor  Mark  Pickell,  608  So.  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  Managing  Editor,  Millard 
R.  Myers,  608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Business  Managers  Millard  R.  Myers,  A.  M. 
Mealiff,  608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (dive  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  total'  amount  of 
stock.)  Bement  Grain  Co.,  Bement,  III.,  Galva 


Grain  Co.,  Galva,  111.,  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Assn.  of  Illinois,  Bloomington,  III.,  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  Ohio,  Defiance,  Ohio, 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  Indiana,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn. 
of  Iowa,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Assn.  of  Minnesota,  Benson,  Minn., 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  S.  D.,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of 
N.  D.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Assn.  of  Kansas,  Hutchinson,  Kas., 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Assn.  of  Oklahoma, 
Enid,  Okla.,  American  Cooperative  Publishing 
Co.,  608  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  There 
are  no  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  or  other 
security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  names  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  hold- 
ers who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

A.  M.  Mealiff,  business  manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
29th   day   of   September,  1921, 

Albert  James  Neumann, 
Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  Jan.  6th,  1923.) 

 ACJ  

Congressmen      Washington  has 
become  a  vent- 
Demand  Lower  aDle  storm  center 

of  discussion  of 
Freight  Rates  the  subject  of 
transportation.  It  has  come  up  not  in 
a  few  phases  but  in  many.  Rail  trans- 
portation and  water  transportation 
alike,  not  to  mention  use  of  the  mo- 
tor truck  and  the  airship,  are  at  the 
front  and  center,  as  they  have  never 
been  before. 

The  threat  of  a  general  railroad 
strike,  of  course,  served  to  increase 
interest  in  the  matter  but,  leaving  the 
question  of  a  strike  aside,  the  gov- 
ernment and  Congress  have  been  im- 
pelled to  give  extraordinary  attention 
to  railroad  and  merchant  marine  af- 
fairs. 

Under  the  stress  of  bitter  public 
complaint  over  the  high  freight  rates, 
the  rates  are  being  forced  down.  They 
are  being  forced  down  by  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission,  by  the 
force  of  public  sentiment,  and  by  the 
determination  of  a  powerful  element 
of  Congress,  backed  by  public  senti- 
ment, that  they  must  be  lowered. 
Farmers,  business  men,  and  nearly 
everybody  else  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion the  country  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  normalcy  under  the  reign  of 
the  high  freight  rates  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  recent  months;  that  continu- 


ation of  such  rates  will  be  ruinous  to 
industries.  Many  of  President  Hard- 
ing's friends  have  hammered  away  at 
the  White  House  on  the  need  of  re- 
ducing freight  rates  and  the  President 
has  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
it  as  have  a  great  many  other  men  in 
Congress  and  in  official  life. 

 ACJ  

Will  Repeal      "^ne  acute  demand 
for   lower  rates 
Rate  nas  led  to  great 

pressure  on  Con- 
Guarantee  gress  to  repeal 
the  6  per  cent  provision  of  the  Esch- 
Cummins  act,  generally  called  the 
guarantee  provision.  The  American 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  has 
served  notice  on  the  Senate  interstate 
commerce  committee  that  it  will  make 
a  concerted  movement  for  the  repeal 
of  the  guarantee,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  powers  of  the  state  railway 
commissions,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Adamson  eight-hour  act,  and  for 
other  changes  in  the  interstate  com- 
merce laws.  Agricultural  members 
of  both  Senate  and  House  are  evinc- 
ing more  and  more  determination  to 
effect  such  changes  and  especially  to 
force  the  repeal  of  the  6  per  cent 
guarantee  and  to  restore  the  powers 
of  the  state  commissions.  The  sen- 
ate agricultural  "bloc"  intends  to  try 
to  amend  the  railway  credit  bill  when 
it  comes  up  by  adding  to  it  a  provis- 
ion for  repeal  of  the  guarantee.  It 
is  possible  this  plan  may  succeed.  It 
has  been  decided  on  because  it  means 
much  quicker  action  than  to  present  a 
separate  bill  and  wait  for  its  slow 
progress  through  the  committees. 

 ACJ  

Very  Good  Reason 

"This  isn't  a  very  good  picture  of 
your  little  baby  brother,  is  it?"  said 
the  visitor. 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  little  five- 
year-old  Alice.  "But,  then,  he  ain't 
a  very  good  baby." 


Good  for  Nerve,  Anyway 
First  Invalid — "Is  this  a  good  place 
for  the  nerves?" 

Second  Invalid— "Oh,  yes!  When 
the  proprietor  of  this  hotel  first  came 
here  he  charged  ten  shillings  a  day — 
now  he  has  the  nerve  to  charge 
twenty-five!"— The  Passing  Show 
(London). 


*'Jack  wanted  to  kiss  me  last  night," 
she  told  her  girl  friend. 

"How  do  you  know  he  did?" 

"Because  he  wouldn't  have  done  it 
if  he  hadn't  wanted  to."— Boston 
Transcript. 


THE  KNOT  WIRE  FENCE 


Prices  of  wire  and  many  other  steel  lines  have  advanced. 
We  have  not  changed  yet.  We  shall  continue  on  present 
basis  for  a  time  at  least.  We  think  fence  prices  have  reached 
the  lowest  level  likely  for  some  time  to  come. 

AMERICAN  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Jtuto&Tractor 

IWiiittii 


Come  7  days  to  a  Rahe  School.  Spend 
those  7  days  in  the  first  departments  of 
my  6  to  8  weeks  course  in  Auto  and 
Tractor  Training.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
7  days  you  will  be  absolutely  satisfied 
with  the  training,  or— 


CINCINNATI 


Thousands  of  entrained 
men  are  oat  of  work. 

Where  would  you  offer 
your  services  if  you  were 
out  of  a  job— untrained, 
unprepared? 

The  Big  Money  today  is 
made  by  the  trained  man. 

I  have  helped  thousands 
to  make  MORE  MONEY-- 
by  training  them  the  fam- 
ous Rahe- Way .  Many  Rahe 
graduates  are  making  more 
than  $10,000  a  year— be- 
cause they  know  how  to 
do  one  thing  well.  And 
they  got  into  a  paying  bus- 
iness—the Auto  Service 
Business. 

YOU  canmake  BIG  MONEY. 
Learn  Auto  Mechanic* 
the  Rahe-Way.  Save  part 
of  your  earnings.  Own  a 
Garage.  But  you  must 
make  a  start.  Do  so  today. 
HENRY  J.  RAHE 


It  Won't  Cost  You 
ONE  CENT 

This  is  an  Absolute  Guarantee. 

Not  a  penny  will  these  7  days  cost 
you — you  can  quit — unless  you  are 
Satisfied.  The  success  of  my  three 
schools  is  tremendous,  overwhelming, 
unprecedented.  So  positive  am  I  you 
will  use  the  RAHE- Way  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  Success,  that  I  can 
Guarantee  you  will  be  satisfied. 
This  Guarantee  is  backed  by  all  the 
resources  of  my  3  big  schools — Kansas 
City,  Chicago,  Cincinnati— and  by  me 
personally— Largest  Operator  of  Auto 
and  Tractor  Schools  in  the  World. 


The  Famous  RJXHE- 
Way  GUARANTEED 

The  Rahe  Complete  Life  Scholarship 
permits  you  to  train  intensively,  from 
6  to  8  weeks,  or  as  long  as  you  wish. 
It  gives  you  the  right  to  come  back 
later  for  review,  to  stay  as  long  as  you 
wish,  at  anyone  of  my  schools  without 
extra  cost.  This  is  the  Famous  Rahe 
Course,  which  you  have  heard  so  much 
about  for  years.  Now  I  GUARANTEE 
that  if  you  ane  not  satisfied  at  the  end 
of  the  first  7  days,  I'll  not  charge  you 
ONE  CENT.  But  I  KNOW  YOU  WILL 
STAY.  You  will  be  convinced— like  thousands 
of  others  who  take  the  Unmatched  Rahe  Practi- 
cal Job  Method  Course. 


Three  Great 
RAHE  Schools 

Three  big  Schools— 
Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Kansas  City  —  now 
teach  the  famous 
Rahe-Way.  Identical 
equipment.  RAiJE- 
Trained  Master  In- 
structors. The  fam- 
ous Rahe-  Way  made 
more  accessible  for, 
thousands  who  can- 
not come  to  Kansas 
City.  Assures  no 
crowding:  mors 
personal  instruc- 
tion—more  equip- 
ment to  work  on. 
The  tremendous, na- 
tional success  of  the 
RAHE-Way  forced 
me  to  expand.  1  have 
helped  thousands  to 
Success.  I  can  help 
you. 


Make  $150  to  $400 a  Month 


Big  money  is  waiting  for  Trained  Mechan- 
ics. Wires  like  this  one  must  be  answered:  'Til  pay  $200  for 
good  mechanic."  But  don't  stop  at  the  $200  job,  or  even  at  $400.  Garage 
owners  grow  wealthy,  if  they  are  trained.  Some  make  as  high  as  $40, 000 
to  $50,000  yearly.  It's  all  in  knowing  how.  I  make  a  business  of 
teaching  you  HOW  TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY. 

Thousands  of  Good  Farmers 

Become  BETTER  Farmers  I 

Farmers  (must  know  motors,  so  thous- 
ands yearly  come  to  the  Rahe  Schools 
to  learn  about  Autos  and  Tractors,  and 
then  go  back  to  the  farm.   They  are 
better  farmers,  they  know  how  to 
make  repairs  on  their  motorized  ma- 
chinery, they  save  thousands  of  dol- 
lars yearly  and  also  care  for  their 
neighbor's  machinery —mifce  money. 
Farm  men  from  IB  to  60  years 
old  learn 
the  Rahe- 
Way. 


Take  Your  Pick  of  8 
Big -Money  dobs 

1.  Battery  Expert.  $40  to  $75  wk. 

2.  GarageOwner.  $400  lo  $1500  mo. 

3.  Trouble  Shooter.  $7  to  $15  day 

4.  Electrical  Expert,  $40  to  $75  wk. 

5.  Welding  Expert,  $8  to  $12  day 

6.  Vulca  nizlng,  $150  to  $350  mo. 

7.  Tractor  Operator,  $8  to  $15  day 

8.  Salesman.      $200  to  $450  mo. 


Jiahe  ^Schools 


m 


Tractor 

Tuition  Rate  Reduced  from  $150  to  $100 


Learn 
on  Live, 
Running 
Motors 


My  training  was  $160.  Now  only 
$100  if  you  accept  immediate- 
ly. This  is  my  greatest  offer 
— your  best  chance.  If  you 
ACT  NOW  you  will  receive 
the  famous  Rahe  Auto  and 
Tractor  Course  (better  now 
than  ever  bef  ore)f  or  a  price 
which  SAVES  YOU  $50. 
Accept  this  low  Scholar- 
ship offer  NOW. 


No  Need  to  Delay  fhtS  68 -Page  BOOK 

COME  NOW! 

The  famous  RAHE  Auto 
and  Tractor  Course  NOW 
GUARANTEED.  My  low- 
est and  best  Tuition  Rate  NOW 
IS  IN  EFFECT.  Wire  me  at  my 
expense  when  you  will  arrive. 
I  will  have  room  and  board  ar- 
rangements—  everything— all 
ready  when  you  arrive.  Make 
the  start-COME  NOW. 


If  impossible  to  Come  CQCC 
Now,  do  not  fail  to  W  llbfc. 
clip  the  enclosed  Cou-— ^mmm ■ 
pon  and  fill  it  out.  It  will  bring 
you  my  68-page  book,  showing 
how  I  have  helped  others  to 
independence, 
prosperity 
and  SUC- 
CESS. 


HENRY  J.  RAHE,  Dept.  2421 


CHICAGO 
Ontario  4  Michigan  Blvd. 


SAVE  MONEY 


My  Money-Saving  Life  Scholarship  offer  will  SAVE 
YOU  $60.  Fifty  Dollars  is  a  lot  of  money.   It  will— 

1.  Pay  your  room  and  board  while  here. 

2.  Far  more  than  pay  your  railroad  fare 

to  my  nearest  school. 
Don't  delay  a  minute.  My  Absolute  Guarantee  makes  It  easy 
for  you  to  COME  NOW,  for  I  am  taking  the  chance— not  you. 
Take  advantage  of  this  7-day  trial  offer  NOW. 


KANSAS  CITY  CINCINNATI 
22nd  &  Oak  Sts.   9th  &  Walnut  Sis 


LEARN  MOTORS  UNDER.  RAHE  MASTERS 


Send  this  coupon  today  for  my  fine  68-page 
Catalog  showing  graduates'  success  and  op- 
portunities now  open;  also  for  details  of  7-Day 
Offer.  (Address  nearest  School.)  2421 


Name., 


Address . 
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^/lfle  Occupation  ^ 


It's  Up  to  You 

The  connecting  links  between  the  Grain  Grower  and  the 
ultimate  Consumer  are  the  Farmers'  Elevator  and  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.   You  own  them  both. 

The  Farmers'  Elevators  solved  the  problem  at  the  local 
stations.  The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  takes  your  grain  by 
the  shortest  route,  through  your  own  marketing 
machinery,  into  the  terminal  markets  and  to  export. 

It  was  a  man's  sized  job  to  establish  5,000  farmers'  co-op- 
erative elevators  with  a  real  property  value  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars. 

But  we  did  it. 

It  is  a  man's  sized  job  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
established  and  organized  grain  trade  of  America  and 
establish  our  terminal  selling  agencies. 

But  we  can  do  it. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  our  existence,  we  have 
actively  organized  over  the  dead  line.  Membership  has 
been  secured  at  the  rate  of  230  a  day  for  the  first  1 00 
days  and  we  have  only  started.  Our  membership  is 
approaching  30,000  representing  approximately  75,000,- 
000  bushels  of  grain  under  contract. 

All  we  need  now  is  loyal,  united  support. 

It's  up  to  you. 


U.  S.  GRAIN  GROWERS,  INC. 


59  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


FARMER-OWNED 
STRICTLY  CO-OPERATIVE 


FARMER  CONTROLLED 
STRICTLY  COMPETITIVE 


After  thirty  years  defying  pasture  fires  and  all 
kinds  of  weather  you  will  find  the  Century  "T" 
Steel  Post  still  in  active  service. 

THE  CENTURY  "T"  STEEL  POST 

Has  stood  the  tes  t,  backed  by  a 
reliable  manufacturing  concern 
whose  whole  effort  and  time  is 
put  to  manufacturing  better 
fence  posts  for  the  farm. 

Build  your  fence  with  Century 
"T"  Steel  Posts  Painted  Red 
and  you  will  have  the  best  in 
Fence  Post  Construction 


FUNK  BROS. 

MFG. COMPANY 


0/ 


Chicago  Heights, 
Illinois 


© 
© 


The  Fence  Post  that  Is  Fully 
Guaranteed 


The  Fence  Post  Expert 

CERTURY 

STEELl  posts 


'The  Q&G  Co.,  Exclusive  Railroad  Representative*" 


American    Co-operative  Journal 
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A  Journal  of  Agriculture  Devoted  to  Better  Farming,  Better  Marketing,  Better  Communitiei 
p»bii»n»«  ob  taa  rtrrt  of  »*o*  Month  »y  the 

American  Co-Operative  Publishing  Company 


At  608  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HL 
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Dedicated  to  tne  Interest*  of  ever  400.000  stockholders  of 
farm  era"  elevate*  companies  In  the  Grain  Belt  States. 

Letters  en  all  subjects  pertaining  to  marketlni,  (arming  er 
community    development   respectfully  solicited. 

A  careful  Investigation  has  been  made  of  every  article 
advertised  In  this  Issue  of  the  American  Co-operative  Journal 
to  make  sura  that  It  la  exactly  as  represented.  We  will  not 
sccept  ambiguous  or  questionable  advertising  ef  any  sort 
Should  any  subscriber  suffer  loss  er  have  any  complaint 
against  any  advertiser,  we  want  to  know  about  It,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  get  a  speedy  adjustment  In  order  ts 
guarantee  to  yourselves  this  service,  mention  the  American 
Co-operative   Journal  when   answering  advertisements. 
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A  Note  of  Hope  for  the  Farmer 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  worst  is  over  for  the  farmer.  Prices  may 
not  go  so  much  higher  for  his  grains,  but  they  will  not  go  much  lower,  at  least 
for  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  things  that  the  farmer  buys 
will  come  down.  As  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  consider  your  Liberty  bonds. 
When  you  bought  the  Victory  loan  in  1918,  $1,000  worth  of  bonds  would  pur- 
chase only  about  588  bushels  of  corn.  Today  the  same  amount  of  bonds  will 
buy  2040'bushels  of  corn.  As  compared  to  normal,  corn  and  oats  are  down  to 
prewar  levels.  They  are  practically  the  only  commodities  that  are  down.  The 
farmer  has  been  hardest  hit,  but  those  who  have  weathered  the  storm  of  the  past 
year  are  now  to  watch  the  rest  of  the  country  come  down  to  their  level. 

There  have  been  decided  reductions  in  wholesale  commodity  prices,  house- 
furnishings  for  example,  (wholesale)  being  41  per  cent  lower  this  October  than 
last.  Building  materials  were  38  per  cent  cheaper,  fuel  and  lighting  35^  per 
cent  lower,  clothing  26  per  cent  less,  while  farm  products  were  34  per  cent  less. 
It  takes  from  two  to  six  months,  however,  for  the  retail  prices  to  follow  whole- 
sale, and  so  these  reductions  have  not  been  felt  in  the  country  as  much  as  they 
should. 

But  other  prices  are  fast  tumbling.  The  packer  employees  have  just  vol- 
untarily accepted  a  10%  wage  reduction,  and  there  have  been  other  big  reduc- 
tions. 'For  instance,  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  in  117  mills  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  37%  in  the  number  of  men  working,  but  a  cut  of  67:6%  in  the  total  pay- 
roll to  employees.  In  the  automobile  trade,  there  was  a  reduction  in  October 
this  year  over  last,  of  23.4%  in  the  number  of  men  working,  but  a  reduction  of 
39.1%  in  the  size  of  the  pay  roll.  In  coal,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  6.3% 
in  the  number  of  men  employed,  but  of  26.1%  in  the  size  of  the  pay  roll.  So  you 
can  see  that  there  have  been  reductions  in  wages  and  in  wholesale  prices. 

The  big  thing  that  must  now  come  is  a  reduction  of  railroad  rates,  and  be- 
fore^this  must  come  the  cut  in  rail  wages.   These  are  coming. 

Prices  of  manufactured  goods  will  eventually  work  their  way  back  to  or 
below  prewar  prices.    Big  business  is  in  for  the  same  general  slump  that  the 
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farmers  have  taken  all  in  one  heap,  although  business  is  probably  well  enough 
organized  to  stave  it  off  and  take  it  by  degrees.  But  tumble  prices  will,  prob- 
ably for  the  next  ten  or  more  years.  Your  manager  must  watch  his  purchases 
most  closely,  as  he  cannot,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  load  up  with  a  stock 
of  goods  and  then  see  a  profit  mount  .in  the  books  because  of  increases  in  the 
wholesale  prices  of  those  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  pursue  a  hand-to- 
mouth  policy  of  purchasing,  because  a  cut  in  rail  rates,  a  cut  in  wages,  or  a  gen- 
eral decrease  in  prices  may  leave  him  with  a  stock  of  goods  in  the  elevator  which 
his  competitor  can  purchase  new  for  less  cost. 

There  will  be  increases  in  prices  of  all  commodities,  but  the  increases  will 
be  of  short  duration  only  due  to  seasonal  buying,  like  Christmas  shopping,  etc. 
Then  will  come  the  downward  swings,  and  each  downward  swing  will  be  just 
a  little  lower  than  the  one  preceding. 

It  is  because  we  can  foresee  such  price  recessions  that  we  say  the  worst 
is  past  for  the  farmer.  Now  he  can  sit  back  and  watch  his  grain  and  his  Liberty 
bonds  increase  in  their  ability  to  purchase  commodities  that  others  manufac- 
ture. 


...     j    i     j         We  know  now 

Wonderland  at  how  Alice  must 
the  Stock  Show  \avefi  ff  The" 

she  first  entered 
Wonderland  and  beheld  all  the 
Fairies.  She  must  have  felt  just  as 
we  felt  when  we  first  entered  the 
stock  show! 

At  first  we  were  inclined  to  say 
with  the  street  kids,  "There  jist  aint 
no  sich  animal,"  but  after  running 
our  hand  over  the  glossy  back  of  one 
of  the  prize-winning  bulls,  we  were 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
real  flesh  and  blood.  That  stock  show 
appeals  to  us  just  the  same,  although 
we  see  it  year  after  year. 

And  as  we  see  the  scrubs  in  the 
feed  lots  at  home,  or  the  brindle  cows 
on  whose  hips  you  can  hang  your  hat, 
and  who  eat  as  much  as  one  of  these 
prize  winning  animals,  we  see  a  great 
chance  of  cutting  down  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  eliminating  the  scrubs  and 
turning  to  the  greater  producers. 
Herds  of  fine  stock  all  remind  us  we 
can  raise  our  standard  higher  by  get- 
ting rid  of  the  scrub  leader  and  using 
a  male  that  is  a  .sire! 

 ACJ  

Corn  Went  In  the  last  issue  we 

told  you  to  "hold 
Up  as  Per     your  grain   and  get 

higher  prices."  That 
Prediction  prediction  has  already 
come  true.  Here  is  the  corn  situa- 
tion in  a  nut  shell:  It  will  take  2,- 
112,017,000  bushels  of  this  year's  crop 
to  go  as  far  as  1,  994,343,000  bushels 
went  last  year.  The  quality  of  corn 
this  year  is  84.6  as  compared  to  a  qual- 
ity of  91  per  cent  of  normal  last  year. 
Production  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  So.  Dakota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  is  1,956,880,000 
bushels,  with  a  carry-over  from  last 
year  of  187,290,000  bushels  and  12,- 
477,000  bushels  in  the  terminal  ele- 
vators, for  a  total  of  2,156,647,000 


bushels  which  is  37,000,000  less  than 
last  year. 

With  normal  consumption  this  year, 
there  would  be  a  carry-over  of  only 
44,630,000  bushels  compared  to  187,- 
290,000  bushels  this  year,  and  from 
this  must  be  subtracted  35,938,000 
bushels  that  the  1.7  per  cent  more 
hogs  in  these  states  will  eat  up. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  corn  situa- 
tion is  not  so  bearish  as  the  grain 
trade  has  reckoned  before.  However, 
just  how  high  it  will  go  is  problematic, 
as  the  trade  has  at  least  awoke  to 
these  facts,  and  the  rise  that  we  pre- 
dicted has  come  about. 

 ACJ  


More  Corn 
Facts 


In  addition  to  the 
above,  it  must  be  tak- 
en into  consideration 
that  banks  of  the 
country  are  urging  their  farmers  to 
hold  onto  the  corn.  The  War  Finance 
Corporation  is  loaning  hundreds  of 


millions  of  dollars  to  Danks  to  help 
carry  the  crops.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  many,  many  farmers  driven 
to  the  wall  this  year  despite  all  that 
can  be  done,  and  there  is  not  the  rush 
back  to  the  farms  that  there  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Secretary 
Wallace  and  the  Farm  Bureau  are  urg- 
ing farmers  not  to  plant  so  much  corn 
this  next  year,  but  they  may  spare 
their  breath.  Not  so  much  will  be 
planted.  There  won't  be  the  farmers 
to  plant  it. 

However,  farmers  should  nj»t  be- 
come enthused  over  the  higher  prices 
and  all  rush  to  market,  as  plenty  will 
come  anyway  because  of  financial  con- 
ditions on  the  farms.  The  same  fac- 
tors that  rushed  wheat  and  oats  onto 
the  markets  are  still  operating,  and 
prices  will  not  go  to  their  natural 
level  if  the  receipts  at  terminal  mar- 
kets continue  to  be  so  much  more  than 
the  demand  can  consume. 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration that  we  have  had  four  bumper 
crops  of  corn,  and  as  nature  has  a 
way  of  evening  up,  a  smaller  yield  per 
acre  is  possible  this  coming  year. 
 ACJ  


The  Cost  of 


Concrete  elevator  of  the  farmers  at  Norris,  111. 


Those  who  intend 

to  carry  corn  over 

—  *  r>  should  buy  it  on 
Carrying  Corn  the  basis  of  pay. 

ing  out  7  cents  to  8  cents  per  bushel 
for  carrying  charges  for  two  years. 
On  the  basis  of  30  cent  corn  at  country 
loading  stations,  it  would  require  $300 
to  buy  1,000  bushels,  which  could  be 
cribbed  and  carried  for  a  year  for  $18 
with  money  at  6%,  and  for  two  years 
at  $36.  The  latter  is  equal  to  4  cents 
per  bushel,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  man 
in  the  country  who  thinks  that  corn 
will  not  sell  for  above  40  cents  at 
country  loading  points  in  the  next  two 
years.  In  addition  to  the  4  cents  in- 
terest must  be  added,  shrinkage,  rats 
and  mice  damage,  etc.,  so  that  we 
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estimate  7  cents  to  8  cents  for  the 
carrying  charge  on  the  farms  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  cribs. 


-ACJ- 


What  Brot 


Lake  navigation 
officials  closed  at 
the  Advance  Midnight  Nov.  36, 
and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  corn  went  down  the  lakes  to 
be  stored  in  boats  at  Buffalo  over  the 
winter.  This  created  a  demand  for 
cash  corn,  sending  it  over  the  futures. 
In  addition,  exporters  have  taken  con- 
siderable to  fill  cargo  space  on  boats 
that  they  had  chartered  and  which 
they  could  not  relet.  Corn  is  the 
cheapest  grain  pound  for  pound,  and 
Europe  is  using  more  and  more  of  it. 
Reports  are  that  its  use  as  relief  grain 
is  making  a  hit  with  the  hungry 
hordes,  and  this  may  open  up  new 
places  of  sale  for  it. 

This  increased  demand  may,  how- 
ever, let  up  now  that  navigation  is 
closed,  and  the  future  of  the  market 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  If 
it  is  rushed  to  market,  prices  will  slip. 
If  it  is  strung  out  through  the  year, 
prices  should  stay  at  least  above  45 
cents  in  Chicago.  And  if  next  spring's 
reports  show  a  decided  decrease  in 
acreage,  it  may  go  considerably  above 
this.  This  prediction,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  continued  peace  of  the 
world.  Financial  eruptions  in  Europe 
may  upset  the  law  of  natural  supply 
and  demand,  although  their  effects  on 
corn  and  oats  should  be  small  as  our 
exports  are  negligible. 

 AC  J  


The  Oats 
Situation 


Oats  this  year  are 
the  poorest  qual- 
ity on  record,  be- 
ing 71.7  compared 
to  95.4  per  cent  last  year.  The  crop 
this  year  is  723,875,000  for  the  twelve 
states  named  above,  with  a  carry- 
over of  168,560,000  bushels.  Consump- 
tion and  marketing  in  those  states 
last  year  totalled  980,231,000  bushels, 
and  with  the  carry-over  would  re- 
quire 811,671,000  bushels  this  year. 
But  there  are  only  723  million  ousn- 
els,  and  they  are  of  such  low  quality 
that  it  would  take  1,014,589,000  bush- 
els of  this  quality  crop  to  allow  as 
much  for  consumption  and  marketing 
as  last  year. 


-AC J- 


Peculiar  Wheat^T^ 

Situation  statistical  stand- 

point, the  wheat 
situation  is  decidedly  bullish.  But 
taking  it  from  a  foreign  standpoint  it 
is  surprising  that  prices  are  as  high 
as  they  are.  On  the  one  hand  we 
find  that  theoretically  the  United 
States  has  not  only  sold  its  surplus 
abroad,  but  has  actually  overexported 


from  east  of  the  Rockies  after  allow- 
ing for  the  25,000,000  bu.  durum  that 
cannot  be  used  by  American  mills. 
This  overexportation  must  be  made 
up  by  imports  of  Canadan  grain,  and 
despite  the  duty  of  35  cents  per  bu., 
the  grain  is  coming  in  steadily. 
Around  15,000,000  bu.  Canadian  wheat 
is  now  held  in  bond  in  this  country, 
with  the  probability  that  it  will  be 
around  25,000,000  bu.  or  more  shortly 
after  navigation  closes.  Private  re- 
ports suggest  relatively  small  farm 
reserves  in  the  leading  states  and 
also  show  that  mill  and  elevator 
stocks  are  not  burdensome.  This  ac- 
counts to  some  extent  for  the  rather 
persistent  demand  for  cash  wheat  from 
mills  in  the  face  of  reports  of  a  slow 
call  for  flour.  We  expect  millers  to 
load  up  now  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

A  price  of  $1  per  bu  at  loading  sta- 
tions would  bring  out  some  wheat  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  although  many 
producers    are   confident   that  they 


have  a  fair  quantity  of  the  latter 
bought,  and  so  have  the  Minneapolis 
mills.  There  is  also  considerable  spec- 
ulative holdings,  but  the  latter  will 
probably  be  sold  out,  as  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  May  has  been  sold 
against  it,  and  those  long  the  Decem- 
ber are  apparently  waiting  for  the 
time  to  come  when  they  can  get  out 
with  a  good  profit.  New  crop  Argen- 
tine wheat  is  being  offered  in  Eur- 
ope at  a  price  that  defies  competition 
by  American  hard  winters,  and  there 
is  now  apparent  a  tendency  to  liqui- 
date that  alleged  large  surplus  of  old 
wheat.  Locusts  have  been  reported 
in  some  parts  of  Argentine,  but  they 
came  too  late  to  damage  the  crop  se- 
verely, as  harvesting  has  commenced 
in  the  more  advanced  sections. 

Argentine  is  going  to  be  forced  to 
sell  by  financial  conditions.  The 
United  States  sold  its  surplus  for  ex- 
port before  part  of  the  crop  was  cut. 
Australia  is  doing  the  same,  and  has 
already  taken  the  Oriental  demand 


A  busy  day  at  the  Farmers  Union  Mercantile  Company,  Pender,  Nebr. 


would  get  much  more  later  in  the  sea- 
son. However,  when  a  country  goes 
to  a  strictly  domestic  basis  and  com- 
mences to  import  it  may  not  mean 
that  prices  are  to  go  sky  high  right 
away.  As  long  as  it  continues  on  an 
import  basis  it  has  all  the  wheat  it 
needs,  but  once  let  Canada  dispose  of 
the  bulk  of  its  surplus  and  then  the 
market  may  respond.  As  it  is,  Amer- 
ican prices  will  probably  gain  slightly 
on  Canadian,  as  the  latter  has  still  a 
great  deal  of  wheat  to  sell  for  ex- 
port and  must  do  so  in  competition 
with  the  new  Argentine  and  Austral- 
ian crops. 

The  new  Argentine  will  not  com- 
mence to  arrive  in  Europe  until  late 
in  February  or  early  in  March,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  fairly  liberal  business 
during  the  next  month.  It  will  prob- 
ably take  a  severe  crop  scare  to  start 
the  market  upward,  especially  as  spec- 
ulation is  at  a  low  ebb  at  the  moment. 

There  is  some  congestion  in  Decem- 
ber wheat  at  Chicago.   Eastern  mills 


away  from  this  country.  It  is  getting 
the  business  while  it  is  to  be  had, 
and  Argentine  must  look  to  Europe 
to  take  its  grain  and  so  must  Canada. 

Drought  prevails  over  probably 
7,000,000  to  8,000,000  acres  of 
winter  wheat  territory  in  the  south- 
west. Rains  are  badly  needed  in  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma,  and  unless  they 
come  shortly  the  crop  is  going  into 
the  winter  with  a  relatively  low  condi- 
tion. Under  any  condition,  the  plant 
is  going  to  be  easily  damaged  by  a 
severe  winter,  and  while  the  Govern- 
ment report  this  month  may  show  only 
a  minor  reduction  in  the  area  seeded 
as  compared  with  last  year,  it  is  the 
acreage  remaining  for  harvest  that 
counts  in  the  end.  It  will  probably 
be  some  time  in  March  before  any- 
thing definitely  will  be  known.  Kansas 
has  seeded  a  crop  in  the  dust  and 
secured  a  good  yield,  but  a  plant  that 
once  germinates  and  dies  never 
amounts  to  much,  and  that  is  the  con- 
dition that  prevails  in  many  sections 
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The  Inside  Story  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  and  Other  Facts 


We  have  received  two  letters  in  the 
past  week  as  a  result  of  our  appeal 
for  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Journal.  One  letter  orders  us 
peremptorially  to  discontinue  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Journal  because 
"Folks,  to  be  perfectly  frank,"  says 
the  letter,  "we  feel  that  we  have  been 
imposed  upon  from  the  fact  that 
when  we  subscribed  to  the  Journal,  it 
was  promoting  the  plans  of  the  reg- 
ular organized  farmers  co-operative 
associations,  local  farmers  concerns. 
Later,"  continues  the  letter,  "the 
Journal  went  over,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  to  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  Inc.,  which 
as  we  see  it  is  destined  to  destroy 
every  other  farmers  organization,  at 
least  to  retard  their  progress.  We  do 
not  feel  inclined  to  spend  any  more 
money  to  advertise  for  another  year 
an  organization  that  is  in  direct  com- 
petition to  us  and  that  is  antagonistic 
to  our  aims  and  ideas  of  a  real  na- 
tional co-operative  organization." 

This  writer  then  states  that  he  ex- 
pects to  hear  the  swan  song  of  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  and  encloses  his  personal 
check  for  one  year's  subscription  so 
as,  to  quote  him,  "I  do  not  want  to 
miss  a  single  copy  as  I  sure  am  wait- 
ing for  that  swan  song." 

Another  subscriber  writes  a  two 
page  letter  in  which  he  ends  up  by 
saying:  "Now  here  is  the  point  in  a 
nut  shell.  We  are  not  in  favor  of 
the  U.  S.  G.  G.  idea  at  present  time 
but  if  you  can  convince  us  that  their 
plan  of  marketing  is  better  and  less 
costly  than  the  present  plan  we  are 
open  to  conviction."  He  then  rips 
into  some  of  the  solicitors  of  the  U. 
S.  G.  G.  who  are  unable  to  answer 


questions  nor  show  how  this  grain 
marketing  plan  will  actually  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  benefit  the  farmer. 


Some  Side 


—AC J— 

In  order  to  an- 
swer the  first  let- 
Lights  of  ter  and  in  order 

ww.  .  _ i      to  clear  up  in  the 

History  on  the  minds  of  the 

(/.  S.  G.  G.  farmers  elevator 
folk  as  well  as 
some  of  the  Farm  Bureau  folk  some 
erroneous  impressions  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  it  may  be 
well  to  reveal  here  some  inside  his- 
tory which  has  never  before  been 
written.  This  may  prove  sensational 
but  we  believe  the  facts  should  be 
known. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one 
year  ago  in  May,  W.  G.  Eckhardt, 
the  fifteen  thousand  dollar  a  year 
grain  marketing  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  Association,  held  a 
meeting  in  each  congressional  district 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  and  advocated 
a  program  which  he  believed  was 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
grain  marketing  system. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  put  up  a  number  of 
propositions  but  the  only  proposition 
on  which  he  asked  a  vote  was  that 
concerning  the  establishment  of  brok- 
erage houses  at  various  points  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  to  handle  the  grain 
of  the  farmers  elevator  companies. 
Inasmuch  as  this  same  proposition 
had  been  endorsed  four  years  before 
at  the  convention  of  the  Farmers 
Grain  Dealers  Association  of  the 
state,  it  was  endorsed  at  these  meet- 
ings.   On  the  basis  of  that  endorse- 


ment, however,  Mr.  Eckhardt 
promptly  advertised  that  his  entire 
program  had  been  endorsed.  The  edi- 
tor of  this  publication  was  the  first  to 
call  him  on  this  claim  and  to  point 
out  in  a  small  measure  the  imprac- 
tical side  of  his  program.  But  Mr. 
Eckhardt  kept  going  until  the  meet- 
ing at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  June,  of  Farm 
Bureau  presidents  and  secretaries. 

We  had  been  invited  to  send  a 
representative  to  this  meeting  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Middleton,  president  of  this 
publishing  company,  a  director  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
of  Iowa  and  for  many  years  a 
worker  in  it,  president  of  a  farmers 
elevator  company  and  vice-president 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  the  state,  rep- 
resented us. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  got  away  to  a  flying 
start  with  his  speech  on  his  program 
and  everything  went  lovely  until  Mr. 
Middleton  got  up  and  showed  him 
how  perfectly  impractical  it  was.  It 
was  then  that  A.  L.  Middleton,  pres- 
ident of  this  .publishing  company, 
director  of  the  Iowa  Farmers  Grain 
Dealers  Association,  president  of  a 
farmers  elevator  and  for  years  a 
worker  among  farmers  elevators  and 
for  one  year  vice-president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  of  Iowa,  got  up  and 
proposed  that  the  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
call  a  convention  of  all  national 
marketing  organizations  to  discuss 
the  advisability  and  possibility  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  joining  in  a 
grain  marketing  program.  This  reso- 
lution went  over  with  a  bang  and  Mr. 
Eckhardt's  program  was  no  longer 
heard  from. 


Four  concrete  business  monuments  to  the  Farmers  Co-operative  movement  located  from  left  to  right  at  Roanoke,  Barnes,  Beason,  Cooksville,  111. 
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Side  Lights  of 
the  July  Meet- 
ing When  the 
Committee  of 
17  Was 
Appointed 


Mr.  Eckhardt, 
however,  was  not 
yet  done.  He 
brought  on,  ac- 
cording to  his 
own  claims, 
Aaron  Sapiro, 
prune  attorney 
from  California 
to  tell  the  grain 
farmers  how  tohandle  their  grain.  By 
chance  the  representatives  of  the  farm- 
ers grain  dealers  associations 
found  that  the  way  was 
greased  for  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Sapiro's  plan.  They  saw 
immediately  that  it  was  im- 
practical from  a  grain  mar- 
keting standpoint.  They  saw 
that  the  condition  of  the 
grain  farmer  and  that  of  the 
California  prune  grower  was 
radically  different.  Experi- 
ence had  taught  them  the 
advisability  of  looking  before 
they  leaped. 

Mr.  Sapiro  was  rather 
nasty  towards  the  farmers 
elevators  in  his  address.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  at  this 
time  the  farmers  had  invest- 
ed nearly  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  country  grain 
handling  equipment,  had 
cleaned  up  grain  marketing 
in  the  country  and  were  do- 
ing a  wonderful  work,  he 
made  the  statement  that 
they  had  accomplished  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Frank  Myers  called  him 
for  it  and  later  it  was  deemed 
necessary  for  someone  to 
point  out  what  had  been  ac- 
complished and  to  show  up 
the  impractical  features  of 
Mr.  Sapiro's  plan.  Charles 
Adkins  had  the  job  thrust 
upon  him  against  his  pro- 
test, but  it  was  a  packed 
house  and  the  only  thing 
that  Mr.  Adkins  succeeded 
in  doing  was  to  make  Mr. 
Sapiro  apologize  to  the 
farmer  elevator  folk. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  however,  at  a  dinner  of 
the  farmers  elevator  people, 
the  situation  was  discussed 
and   at  this   dinner  Adam 
Middleton  was  instructed  to  have  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  of  which  he 
had  been  made  a  member,  bring  in  a 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  grain  mar- 
keting, to  make  such  recommendations 
as  they  desired  and  to  report  at  a 
later  convention. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  farm- 
ers elevator  people  were  responsible 


not  only  for  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Eckhardt's  impractical  program,  but 
for  the  calling  of  the  convention  of 
July,  1920,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  of  Seventeen. 

It  may  be  stated  in  passing  that 
Mr.  Eckhardt  and  the  directors  of 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
later  met  with  the  directors  of  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association 
of  Illinois  and  there  they  revised  Mr. 
Eckhardt's  program  until  it  contained 


mm  Iillill  iininilllllllllll  Illlllll  IIIHIII  mt  i  i  Hmtmt  iiiiiiiim| 

I  HIGH  SPOTS  IN  THIS  ARTICLE  | 

The  Farmers  Elevator  folk  were  re-  | 

|  sponsible  for  the  rejection  of  one  imprac-  | 

|  tical  program  of  grain  marketing,  for  the  | 

I  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  17,  and  | 

I  for  the  adoption  of  their  report  as  read.  \ 


was  the  subject  of  practical  grain 
marketing  broached  at  that  confer- 
ence. The  whole  discussion  centered 
around  the  question  of  pooling,  with 
Wm.  G.  Eckhardt  advocating  the 
pool,  and  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Associations  on  the  other  side.  The 
battle  raged  for  two  days  with  the 
most  despicable  practices  resorted  to 
by  the  pooling  advocates  that  one 
could  imagine,  but  once  more  the 
farmers  elevator  people  won  out. 

We  believe  this  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  farmer 
grain  dealers  associations  are 
very  much  interested  in  the 
final  outcome  of  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.,  although  the  press  of 
the  country,  especially  in 
the  state  of  Illinois,  have 
given  them  criticism  for 
knocking  this  program. 
— AC  J — 


Farmers  now  own  5,217  country  grain 
elevators,  costing  $100,000,000,  having 
storage  space  of  123,000,000  bushels,  and 
shipping  this  crop  year  296,000,000  bush- 
els of  corn,  and,  since  the  first  of  July 
197,034,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  76,100, 

000  bushels  of  oats. 

*    *  * 

Farmers  should  build  a  marketing  ma- 
chine, built  only  on  Farmers  Elevators, 
without  contracts  with  private  corpora- 
tions, with  the  voting  stock  owned  and 
controlled  by  Farmers  Elevators,  to  get 
onto  the  terminal  markets,  do  a  regular 
grain  business,  with  a  statistical  and  in- 
formation service  that  would  enable  it, 
and  through  it  the  farmers,  to  market 
their  grain  according  to  actual  conditions 
instead  of  by  the  experience  of  last  year. 


I  The    Farmers    Finance    Corporation  f 

I  should  never  have  been  born.    To  raise  1 

I  $100,000,000  from  farmers  now  is  an  ab-  1 

I  surd  dream.   Other  methods  of  financing  \ 

1  are  suggested.  § 
|  *    *  * 

I      The  crying  need  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  is  to  § 

I  get  rid  of  the  impractical  dreamers,  get  \ 

1  men  into  offices  who  have  business  experi-  \ 

I  ence,  and  place  men  in  charge  of  the  sell-  | 

I  ing  departments  who  have  the  ability  to  | 

1  sell  grain  to  make  money. 

piiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiniHimiiiiiiiiiimi  i  nihiniuiuiiuiiiiiiiiiliiiii|iiiiiiniii|iiii  i  iiiiiiiiiiuij  un 

only  the  things  which  the  Farmer 
Grain  Dealers  Association  had  long 
advocated. 

—ACJ— 

In  the  ratifica- 
tion conference 

Conference       the  book  of  the 
report     of  the 

committee  was  read  in  relays  as  fast 

as  a  reader  could  read.     Not  once 
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We  Believe  in 
the  U.  S.  G.  G. 

The  foregoing  proves  that 
the  Farmers  Elevator  folk 
were  not  only  in  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  organization 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Growers, 
Inc.,  but  had  a  guiding  hand 
in    all    of    its  organization 


Ratification 


steps.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  these  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors have  a  reputation  for, 
it  is  for  finishing  anything 
that  they  start.  We  believe 
that  they  will  be  in  at  the 
final  victory  <<f  the  U.  S.  G. 
G.  over  the  obstacles  that  it 
will  encounter  before  it  be- 
comes a  success. 

The  main  reason  why  we 
believe  in  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  Mr.  Second 
Correspondent,  is  because 
we  believe  so  strong  in  a 
Farmer  owned  grain  market- 
ing machine  built  on  the  ex- 
isting, successful  Farmers 
Co-operative  Elevators.  Un- 
der the  present  plan  as 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers,  there  is  nothing,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  that  it 
cannot  do. 

—ACJ— 

»rn      jit     a         In  the  beginning, 

Why  We  Are  let  us  state  that 
Back  of  It        we  d0  not  believe 

that  a  farmers 
organization  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion can  permanently  upset  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  It  can  be 
temporarily  influenced,  but  eventually 
it  will  assert  itself.  We  believe  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  speculative 


trading  this  year,  grain  prices  would 
have  been  much  lower  than  they  were, 
in  fact  would  have  been  as  wool  was 
last  year,  practically  unsalable.  We 
are  not  very  strong  for  contracts  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  the  Farmers 
Elevator,  nor  between  the  elevator 
and  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  and  do  not  believe 
that  they  can  be  enforced  unless  the 
U.  S.  G.  G.  can  get  as  good  or  better 
price  for  the  grain  it  sells  than  other 
commission  firms.  But  the  contract 
renews  the  faith  of  the  farmer  in  his 
own  marketing  machinery,  and  might 
possibly  come  in  handy  in  case  of  a 
court  fight.  That  latter  reason  is  the 
one  given  by  the  attorneys  as  their 
chief  necessity.  Under  the  present 
laws  they  might  mean  much. 

We  further  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  our  second  correspondent 
that  the  salesmen  in  Illinois  who  are 
soliciting  these  memberships  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  grain  busi- 
ness. Furthermore,  they  are  not 
loyal  to  their  own  companies,  al- 
though they  are  now  selling  5-year 
contracts  compelling  loyalty.  Robert 
N.  Clarke,  head  of  the  organization 
department  in  Illinois,  has  been  a 
member  of  a  Farmers  Elevator  for 
only  a  few  years,  and  admits  that  he 
has  hauled  grain  to  the  opposition 
elevator  during  that  time  when  the 
price  suited  him  better. 

— AC  J — 

In  the  first  place, 
A  Tremendous  let  us  see  the 


Business 


foundation  o  n 
which  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  has  to  build. 
There  are  now,  according  to  our 
records,  5,217  country  grain  eleva- 
tors in  the  United  States  owned  by 
farmers.  They  have  a  total  invest- 
ment of  around  $100,000,000  in  these 
grain  handling  facilities,  and  have  a 
total  storage  capacity  of  123,000,000 
bushels.  During  the  past  year  they 
marketed  close  to  297,000,000  bushels 
of  corn.  Since  the  first  of  July,  they 
have  marketed  197,034,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  76,100,000  bushels  of  oats. 

Isn't  that  a  wonderful  business? 
That  paragraph  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  by  Farm 
Bureau  officials  and  the  U.  S.  G.  G. 
It  is  something  that  the  co-operative 
farmers  can  be  intensely  proud  of. 
It  is  an  achievement. 

These  farmers  elevators  are  owned, 
let  us  repeat,  by  the  most  permanent, 
prosperous,  progressive  farmers  in 
the  world.  This  recent  slump  in 
prices  has  put  many,  many  farmers 
to  the  wall;  but  when  the  roll  of 
farmers  is  called  a  year  from  now, 
it  will  be  the  farmers  of  the  farmers 
elevators  who  will  respond  in  great- 
est percentage,  because  they  are 
either  land  owners  or  renters  of  long 
standing  in  the  farming  community. 


The  floaters  are  eliminated  in  the 
farmers  elevator  field.  They  are  the 
foundation  on  which  any  marketing 
plan  must  be  built  that  is  to  endure. 
And  their  established  marketing  ma- 
chinery in  the  country  must  be  the 
machinery  on  which  the  greater  ma- 
chine must  operate. 

—A  OZ- 
One  of  the  big 


How  U.  S.  G. 
G.  Can  Save 
Money 


costs  in  the  grain 
commission  busi- 
ness is  the  cost  of 
soliciting  that 
business.  We  heard  one  statement 
that  in  one  western  market  $8  was 
spent  in  telephone  calls  for  each  car 
of  grain  received  at  the  market.  That 
is  an  exception,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  usual  run  of  markets  does 
not  have  over  a  quarter  of  that  ex- 
pense. But  if  you  ever  sat  in  the 
office  of  one  of  these  interior  grain 
houses  and  listened  to  the  number  of 
telephone  calls  made,  you  can  easily 
appreciate  that  the  cost  of  telephone 


Scranton,  Iowa,  boasts  this  good  house 

solicitation  must  be  something  tre- 
mendous. This  cost  could  be  very 
materially  cut  down. 

And  the  cost  of  keeping  two  and 
three  traveling  solicitors  on  the  road, 
buying  cigars,  dinners,  yes,  even 
clothes,  runs  into  great  big  money. 
Being  conservative,  we  believe  that  a 
million  dollars  a  year  could  be  made 
by  Farmers  Elevators  having  their 
own  commission  firms  with  which 
they  were  doing  business.  That  would 
pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  sales 
outfit. 

—ACJ— 

A  Grain  Man's  l*e  F*rmers 

Elevators  now 
Tribute  to  a  have  their  own 
ijt  sales  organiza- 

tarmer  tioninOhio.  It  is 

Commission        run   on  straight 

business  princi- 
Lompany  ples    no  con. 

tracts,  but  depending  solely  upon  the 

better  prices  or  better  serviee  that  it 

can  render  to  bring  the  business  its 

way.    That  is  entirely  proper. 

Recently  we  talked  to  another  Ohio 
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commission  man  who  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  "I  am  at  a  loss  as 
to  whether  to  quit  the  grain  business 
now  while  I  have  some  money  or  wait 
two  years  until  I  have  none." 

"What  is  the  matter,  can't  you 
meet  the  competition?"  we  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  get  the  same 
bids  from  the  eastern  buyers  that 
the  Union  Co-op  Company  does  and 
as  it  is  further  east  than  I  am,  and 
has  an  elevator  through  which  to  run 
its  grain,  it  has  the  edge  on  me,  so 
I  must  offer  grain  for  less  than  it 
or  not  get  the  business.  Then  in  the 
country,  these  elevators  have  stock 
in  that,  Union  Co-op,  they  know  it  is 
run  to  make  money,  and  on  an  even 
break  it  gets  the  business.  So  in 
order  to  get  business,  I  must  sell  for 
less  in  the  East,  and  pay  more  in 
the  country.  I  can't  do  it  and  make 
money." 

In  Indiana  the  farmer  elevator 
owned  commission  firm  is  now  mak- 
ing good  money,  and  the  elevators  are 
giving  it  the  same  treatment  that  is 
accorded  the  Union  Co-op.  in  Cleve- 
land. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  company,  and 
the  Farmers  Terminal  Commission 
Company  in  Minneapolis,  all  of  which 
are  farmer  elevator  owned  and  doing 
a  regular  business  on  the  grain  ex- 
changes. We  simply  point  out  these 
cases  to  show  that  commission  firms 
owned  by  Farmers  Elevators  can  and 
are  making  good. 

If  there  were  such  companies  in  all 
the  rest  Of  the  markets,  and  if  they 
were  pooling  their  export  business 
under  one  head,  what  could  they  not 
accomplish!  They  would  become  in 
the  grain  world  what  Armour  now 
is  in  both  the  grain  and  livestock 
worlds.  They  could  not  permanently 
set  aside  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  they  could  at  least  see 
that  it  operates  freely  without  un- 
due influence. 

—ACJ— 

r\'j  t*l  *  Recently  we  were 

Did  J  his  in  the  office  of  a 

Happen  This    larse  srain  firm, 

y      p  and  the  manager 

i  ear,  was    proud  to 

show  us  a  large  string  of  export 
orders  that  he  had  filled.  It  was  a 
noteworthy  accomplishment.  But  the 
thing  that  interested  us  more  than 
others,  was  the  price  at  which  it  had 
been  sold  abroad,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  was  purchased.  The  profits 
on  that  business  were  great. 

We  were  particularly  interested  in 
this  because  last  year  the  charge  was 
openly  made  in  a  meeting  before  a 
House  Committee  that  the  big  ex- 
porters had  sold  grain  at  good  prices 
early  in  the  year,  and  then  had  been 
bears  on  the  market  so  they  might  fill 
their  orders  at  low  prices.    They  did 


Bins    of    C.  H. 


Clark  Co., 

Cooks 

Station, 

Ohio 

Buy  Storage  Protection  By 
Centuries — Not  Years 

Money  invested  in  perishable  storage  equipment — 
equipment  that  lasts  only  a  few  years — is  not  only  a 
loss  of  money,  but  of  grain  as  well. 

Put  your  money  into  storage  equipment  that  lasts 
for  ages — gives  complete  protection,  demands  little  up- 
keep. Build  with  Preston-Lansing  "ship-lap"  tile 
blocks.  The  binding  of  tile  against  tile  in  this  spe- 
cially made  block  gives  you  the  full  value  of  this  ever- 
lasting material.  Its  special  construction  guards 
against  loss  by  frost  or  moisture.  Makes  walls  of 
great  strength  that  are  proof  against  fire,  rot,  rust, 
and  vermin.    First  cost  is  only  cost. 

Write  for  special  folder  and  ask  about  our  engi- 
neering service. 

J.  M.  PRESTON  CO. 

Dept.  414,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Factories  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.;  Uhrichsville,  Ohio; 
Brazil,  Ind.;  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa 


it  by  first  making  the  sale,  and  then 
selling  huge  quantities  of  grain  in 
the  pit,  later  buying  in  not  only  their 
sales  in  the  pit  but  also  the  cash 
grain  that  they  had  sold  for  export, 
according  to  the  statement.  The 
action  of  the  markets  this  year,  in 
the  face  of  sensationally  bullish  sta- 
tistics might  lead  one  to  believe  that 
this  had  been  done  this  year.  We 
know  that  the  same  firms  who  sent 
out  very  bearish  propaganda  early  in 
the  fall  are  now  sending  out  very 
bullish  propaganda  on  exactly  the 
same  statistics,  and  in  face  of  ever 
increasing  difficulties  in  Europe.  It 
would  look  as  though  their  export 
orders  have  been  filled. 

By  having  strong  commission  firms 
in  the  various  terminal  markets,  with 
terminal  elevators  and  a  good  strong 
exporting  company,  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  would  be  in  position  to  know 
whether  or  not  such  things  take 
place.  And  in  case  they  find  it  so, 
by  working  with  the  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors, and  the  500,000  land  owning 
stockholders  as  well  as  the  other 
patrons,  they  would  be  in  position  to 
turn  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  any 
such  deals. 

— ACJ — 

Normally,  there 
Money  in  js  money  in  the 

Terminal  *erminal  deva*°r 

business.  We 

have  information 
on  only  one  ele- 
vator, but  this 
company  with  a  2,000,000-bushel 
house,  last  year  had  receipts  of  $750,- 
000  and  expenses  of  $350,000,  clear- 
ing $400,000  on  not  over  a  million 
dollars  invested.  Theirs  was  strictly 
an  elevator  business,  cleaning,  stor- 
ing, mixing,  transferring,  and  condi- 
tioning grain.  With  three  or  four 
hundred  country  elevators  as  feeders 
'for  this  business,  the  profits  should 
be  immense.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  proved  conclusively  the 
profits  to  be  made  in  the  terminal 
elevator  business. 

— ACJ — 

farmers  Have  Why  have  labor 
prices   not  come 

Lost  By  Not  down  in  propor- 
d  •  tion  to  the  fall 

°  in   other  prices, 

Organized  notably  farm 

products?  Be- 
cause labor  has  been  well  enough  or- 
ganized to  temporarily  defeat  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Why 
have  coal  prices  not  tumbled?  Be- 
cause coal  miners  have  been  well 
enough  organized  that  they  have 
mined  only  enough  to  fill  the  demand. 
If  they  had  mined  as  much  this  year 
as  they  mined  two  years  ago,  coal 
would  be  dirt  cheap.  Lumber  the 
same  way,  and  steel  also. 


Elevator 
Business 


Two  years  ago  prices  started  low 
in  the  fall  and  went  up,  so  last  year 
farmers  held  their  grain  in  spite  of 
all  signs  pointing  to  a  downward 
swing  in  prices.  Practically  every 
paper  in  the  country  outside  of  our 
own  urged  farmers  to  hold  their  grain. 
We  pointed  out  the  true  situation. 
This  year,  saddened  by  their  experi- 
ence of  last  year,  farmers  rushed 
their  grain  to  market.  No  other 
paper  going  to  farmers  in  the  coun- 
try outside  of  our  own  had  nerve 
enough  to  tell  farmers  to  hold  their 
grain.  Last  month  we  told  you  to 
hold,  and  you  have  profited  thereby. 

Are  farmers  of  America  to  con- 
tinue to  go  by  guess  and  the  experi- 
ence of  last  year's  business,  or  are 
they  to  organize  their  own  selling 
agency,  get  onto  the  terminal  mark- 
ets, have  a  knowledge  of  business 
conditions  as  they  actually  are  in- 
stead of  as  we  would  like  to  have 
them,  and  run  their  business  as  a 
factory  is  run?   We  believe  that  they 


The  U.  S. 


A  fair  view  of  the  elevator  at  Fairview,  111. 

should  organize  their  marketing  end 
of  the  business  and  become  just  as 
proficient  as  they  are  in  the  produc- 
ing end  of  the  business  and  as  they 
have  become  in  the  Farmers  Eleva- 
tors. 

— ACJ — 

We  think  you 
can  see  from  the 

Grain  Growers  preceding  that 
we  believe  in  a 
farmer  owned  marketing  machine. 
We  believe  that  it  can  make  money. 
We  have  no  false  hopes  of  it  becom- 
ing an  Alladin  which  needs  only  to 
rub  its  lamp  to  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  marketing,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  farmers  can  make  many 
steps  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
violent  daily  fluctuations  of  grain 
prices  until  they  have  their  own 
marketing  machine  operating  effi- 
ciently on  the  grain  exchanges  of 
the  country. 

Now  as  to  the  U.  S.  Grain  Grow- 
ers, Inc.  We  are  not  going  to  say  a 
word  about  the  contract.  We  have 
pointed  out  in  previous  issues  the 
weakness  of  the  contract  system. 
We  also  pointed  this  out  before  the 
Committee  of  17.  Contracts  have  not 
been  necessary  in  Farmers  Elevators. 

As  to  the  money  that  has  been 
borrowed  from  the   Farm  Bureaus, 


and  which  is  to  be  paid  back  from 
memberships  in  the  U.  S.  G.  G.,  most 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  memberships 
were  sold  on  the  representation  that 
just  such  work  as  this  would  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  U.  S.  Grain  Growers  started 
without  having  definitely  in  mind 
what  they  were  going  to  do  or  how 
they  were  going  to  do  it.  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  they  do  not  know  today. 
The  contract  in  the  northwest  with 
the  Equity  was  blocked  by  the  Farm 
Bureau.  They  did  right.  It  was  only 
a  makeshift,  and  two  commissions 
would  have  had  to  be  paid.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  should 
make  any  contract  with  any  other 
commission  firm  or  selling  organi- 
zation to  handle  its  grain  for  it.  If 
this  is  necessary,  then  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.  One  commission  is  enough.  It 
should  be  its  own  commission  firm. 
— ACJ — 

How  Finance    lhe  F+ina^e 
Corporation      l  a 

Commission  dead.  Its  birth 
r,.  should  never 

have  been  per- 
mitted. It  was  a  dream  of  the  Eck- 
hardt  variety.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
permitted  to  operate  in  the  various 
states,  and  as  the  memberships  will 
hardly  pay  for  themselves,  some  new 
method  of  financing  must  be  evolved. 

We  believe  that  the  common,  or 
voting  stock  should  be  controlled  ex- 
clusively by  Farmers  Elevators.  This 
would  insure  that  the  commission 
firm  would  be  run  for  the  benefit  of 
those  farmers  elevators  as  it  should 
be  and  as  all  but  those  farm  paper 
editors  who  can  see  no  subscriptions 
to  be  gained  thereby,  are  in  favor  of 
its  being  run. 

In  order  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  this  stock,  the  membership  drive 
should  be  left  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors  of  the  local  Farmers 
Elevators.  They  sold  an  average  of 
$25,000  worth  of  stock  in  their  local 
company,  and  they  can,  without  cost, 
sell  ten  dollars  more  per  stockholder, 
for  the  financing  of  terminal  commis- 
sion firms  to  get  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  started  selling  grain  instead 
of  memberships.  That  should  have 
been  the  first  step.  The v  grain  is 
there,  waiting  in  the  Farmers  Ele- 
vators for  the  farmer  owned  market- 
ing machine  to  handle.  Let's  get  the 
machine  started  to  handle  the  grain. 
At  the  present  rate  of  finances  corn- 
ing into  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  it  will  take 
ages  before  they  own  their  own  com- 
mission firms. 

To  assist  this,  preferred,  non-vot- 
ing stock  can  be  sold  to  those  who 
have  money  to  invest. 

To  start  a  fund  toward  the  pur- 
chase or  building  of  terminal  eleva- 
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tors,  let  each  elevator  company  set 
aside  a  small  per  cent  of  the  sales 
of  each  farmers  grain.  Gradually 
this  would  build  up  a  fund  that  would 
bulk  big,  and  like  the  Christmas  sav- 
ings taken  from  the  payroll  of  em- 
ployees in  city  industries,  it  is  so 
small  each  time  that  the  f  armer  would 
never  miss  it.  This  can  be  done  by 
resolution  at  annual  stockholders 
meetings  and  special  meetings. 

It  is  perfect  foolishness  to  talk  of 
raising  $100,000,000  for  a  finance 
corporation  from  farmers  at  the 
present  time.  They  simply  haven't 
the  money  to  invest.  Such  funds 
must  be  built  up  gradually.  And  it 
will  be  far  better  to  first  start  the 
commission  firms  and  grow  into  the 
terminals,  placing  them  where  experi- 
ence dictates,  than  to  start  a  monster 
airplane  without  an  experienced  crew 
to  run  it. 

—ACJ— 


No  Contracts 
With  Private 
Elevators 


How  anyone  who 
has  been  in  the  co- 
operative grain 
elevator  move- 
ment   can  con- 
done for  one  instant  the  making  of 
contracts  with  private  elevators  to 
handle  grain  for  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  sur- 
passes our  understanding.    We  have 
always  believed  and  always  will  be- 
lieve that  contracts  with  private  ele- 
vators to  handle  grain  for  a  farmer- 
owned  marketing  machine  is  flirting 
with  and  courting  failure.  Neither 
do  we  believe  in  the  grain  shipping 
associations    recently    advocated  in 
in   Illinois   and   some   other  states. 
They  have  not  worked  out  either  for 
shipping  grain  or  purchasing  farm 
supplies  for  the  Grange,  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  Populists',  nor  will  they 
work  out  for  the  Farm  Bureau.  Grain 
shipping  is  a  business.    It  must  be 
run  according  to  business  practices. 
Good  business  dictates  absolute  con- 
trol of  all  parts  of  the  machine.  If 
the  farmers  who  are  not  members 
of  Farmers  Elevators  wish  to  par- 
ticipate   in    this    grain  marketing 
venture,  let  them  not  stand  back  and 
accept  bounty  from  the  efforts  of  the 
farmer    stockholders,   but   let  them 
show  their  good  faith  by  getting  into 
the  Farmers  Elevator  business. 
'  —AC J — 
_  This  marketing 

Mast  Operate    machine  must  be 

Efficiently  Or  run  as  efficiently, 

with  as  little  ex- 
CoittractS  Are    pense,  and  must 

Valueless  get  as  high  prices 

valueless  ag  any  Qther  com_ 

mission  firm  in  the  business.  It  must 
conform  to  all  the  trade  practices, 
which  years  of  operation  and  experi- 
ence have  dictated.  If  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  cannot  get  as  high 
prices  for  its  grain,  and  render  as 


■  OLD  KENTUCKY  

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO 

Cream  of  the  Finest  Crops  Direct  to  You 
M  fmTf&t'J?}  Mellow  as  Moonlight- 

^^^^^S  Fra^rant  as  the  Rose  rS^  ^Vil 

NO  MONEY  |||§| 


1IPE,  RICH,  OLD-FASHION  LEAF 


The  choice  of  Kentucky's  finest  crops  direct  from  our  farms  to  yop.  This  FAMOUS 

OLD  KENTUCKY  HOMESPUN  is  no  more  like  the  manufactured  tobacco  than  day  is  like 
night— free  from  chemicals  and  all  other  adulterations  that  undermine  the  health,  that 
conceal  imperfections  and  delude  the  sense  of  taste.  Grown  and  nurtured  in  Kentucky  s 
finest  soil,  cut  at  the  proper  time,  carefully  selected,  aged  and  mellowed  for  chewing  and 
smoking.  Like  old  wine  in  the  cellar,  its  rich,  rare  fragrance  permeates  the  air.  Cured  and 
"sweated"  by  the  same  method  as  employed  in  the  early  days,  the  method  our  grandfathers 
used  in  preparing  tobacco  for  their  own  use— every  trace  of  harshness  leaves  it— nothing 
to  "bite"  your  tongue,  or  parch  your  mouth;  nothing  to  tire  your  taste.  No  fancy  pack- 
aces,  no  decorations— just  QUALITY  and  lots  of  it.  Throughout  the  country-North,  East, 
South  and  West,  men  have  tested  this  fine  old  tobacco  and  spread  the  news  of  its  inimitable 
quality.  Grown  right  here  in  the  greatest  tobacco  producing  district  in  the  world.  We 


"I  have  used  the  best  tobacco  they  have  in  Canada,  England  and  Ireland  but  have  never  tasted 
any  as  good  as  your  Old  Kentucky  Homespun." — J.  P.  O'Connor,  Gold  Beach,  Oregon. 

"I  am  a  retired  physician,  82  years  old.  Have  used  tobacco  ever  since  I  can  remember.  I  chew 
but  do  not  smoke.  None  gives  me  such  satisfaction  as  Old  Kentucky  Homespun  Leaf  Tobacco  It 
is  not  only  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  but  goes  further  than  any  other  kind  and  produces  no  ill 
effects."— S.  S.  Sutton,  Kirby,  Ark.  ; 

"Your  tobacco  is  every  thing  a  person  can  desire.  Even  my  wife  enjoys  its  pleasant  aroma  in 
the  house-"— A.  C.  Evering,  Grand  Center,  la. 

"The  tobacco  came  in  good  shape  and  I  like  it  fine.  Have  been  imposed  upon  long  enough  by  th« 
makers  of  high  priced,  doped  up  trash  called  tobacco."— C.  L.  Gates.  MomsviUe.  Vt 

REDUCE  YOUR  TOBACCO  BILL  75% 

We  are  growers  of  tobacco  and  sell  none  but  our  own  crops,  therefore  exempt  from  all  revenue 
tax  We  pool  our  crops,  placing  them  in  our  warehouses  and  share  equally  all  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting our  business,  thus  our  expenses  are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  This  co-operative  marketing 
plan  eliminates  all  middlemen;  you  deal  directly  with  the  growers,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  to  you 

READ  THESE  MONEY- 


SEE  HOW  SIMPLE  IT  IS  TO  MAKE  THE  OLD 
FASHION  CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TWIST.  Corn- 
plete  Instructions  on  Making  the  Twist,  Granulated 
Smoking,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order. 


SAVING  PRICES 

We  Pay  Postage 


5  pounds 
lO  pounds 
20  pounds 


S  2.98 
5.85 
11.40 


5  pound*  of  our  tobacco  will 
make  55  sacks  of  smoking,  or 
65  chewing  or  smoking  twists. 

Which  do  you  prefer?  The  high-priced 
manuf  actured  tobacco  that  has  been  adul- 
terated, sweetened,  chemically  treated,  or 
otherwise  "doped"  in  order  to  minimize 
the  amount  of  real  tobaccoused,  or  do  you 
want  the  Old-Fashion  Kentucky  Home- 
spun that  brings  to  you  the  cream  of 
Kentucky's  famous  harvest  in  all  its 
natural  goodness? 


JUST  SEND  THE  COUPON-NO  MONEY  W^^^^^oJ^S^ 

doesn't  please  you-if  it  doesn't  suit  your  taste-if  it  doesn't  save  you  rnoney-back  g^s  and 
every  cent  of  your  money  will  be  returned  without  quibble  or  question.  YOU  Klalt  WOi  ruiMl*. 


every  cent  ol  your  money       ~~  ■-—  -    -  -  .. 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  today  and  enjoy  the  tobacco  treat  of  your  lue. 


TOBACCO  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION  OFKYktffi^Y 


TOBACCO  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION  of  KY.t  Warehouse  8O0 
Mayfield,  Kentucky 

Send  me  pounds  of  Old  Kentucky  Homespun  Tobacco  by 

parcel  post  prepaid.  I  will  pay  the  price  of  $  on  arrival.  If  not  satis- 
fied after  a  10-DAY  TRIAL,  I  will  return  the  tobacco  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Name.... 
Address . 


(State  whether  chewing  or  smoking,  strong,  medium  or  mild.) 
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Easy  Now  to  Rid 
Your  Farm  of  Rats 


Wonderful  Discovery  by  Noted  Scien- 
tist Kills  Every  Rat  Within  a 
Week's  Time — Not  a  Poison 


Rats  cost  farmers  over  two  hundred 
million  of  dollars  a  year,  through  the 
destruction  of  grain,  poultry  and 
buildings.  Farmers  need  no  longer 
suffer  this  loss  because  they  can  now 
kill  off  all  the  rats  on  their  farm  in 
less  than  a  week's  time.  This  is  pos- 
sible through  the  remarkable  discov- 
ery of  E.  R.  Alexander,  a  Kansas  City 
chemist,  who  has  perfected  a  virus 
which  kills  rats,  mice  and  gophers  as 
though  by  magic.  This  product  is  not 
a  poison — it  can  be  eaten  by  human 
beings  or  any  animal  on  the  farm  as 
safely  as  their  regular  food,  but  means 
quick,  sure  death  to  rats. 


This  wonderful  rat  virus,  which  is 
known  as  Alexander  Rat-Killer,  is 
merely  mixed  with  bread  or  meat 
scraps  and  placed  where  rats,  mice  or 
gophers  can  get  to  it.  Within  a  few 
hours  after  a  rat  has  eaten  Alexander 
Rat-Killer,  he  gets  a  high  fever  and 
suffers  a  terrible  thirst.  He  leaves  the 
barns  and  nesting  holes  and  goes  to 
the  open  fields  in  search  of  pure  air 
and  running  water.  Rats  and  mice  af- 
fected always  die  away  from  the  barns 
and  houses,  so  there  is  no  odor. 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  one  rat 
affects  others  and  soon  the  whole  col- 
ony leaves  the  buildings  and  dies.  And 
though  the  virus  is  absolutely  deadly 
to  rats — chickens,  hogs,  cattle  or  any 
farm  animal  can  eat  it  and  not  be 
affected  at  all. 

So  confident  is  Mr.  Alexander  that 
Alexander  Rat-Killer  will  kill  every 
rat  on  your  farm  in  less  than  a  week's 
time  that  he  offers  to  send,  as  an  in- 
troductory offer,  a  regular  $2.00  tube 
for  only  $1.00.  Give  it  according  to 
directions,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a 
week's  time  you  are  able  to  discover 
any  rats,  mice  or  gophers  on  your 
farm,  your  money  will  be  refunded.  A 
big  Kansas  City  bank  guarantees  that 
Mr.  Alexander  is  reliable  and  will  do 
as  he  says. 

Send  NO  MONEY.  Just  write  to 
E.  R.  Alexander,  Alexander  Labora- 
tories, 176  Gateway  Station,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  the  tube  will  be  mailed 
at  once.  When  it  arrives,  pay  the 
postman  only  one  dollar  and  postage 
on  the  guarantee  that  if  not  absolutely 
satisfactory  your  money  will  be  re- 
turned without,  question.  Write  to- 
day— a  postcard  will  do — and  stop 
your  rat  losses  now. 


efficient  and  satisfactory  service  to 
the  managers  of  country  elevators  as 
other  commission  firms,  all  the  courts 
in  the  country  would  not  be  enough 
to  enforce  all  the  contracts  that  could 
be  made. 

We  believe  that  most  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  are  fully 
in  accord  with  most  of  the  views  set 
forth  here.  We  believe  they  are  espe- 
cially in  accord  with  the  last  few 
statements.  We  have  the  word  of  the 
assistant  to  the  president  that  their 
method  of  operation  will  conform  in 
most  respects  to  the  practices  now 
in  vogue.  For  instance,  they  will  sub- 
mit daily  bids  to  the  elevator  as  they 
receive  now.  If  the  manager  believes 
that  prices  are  going  up,  he  can  buy 
grain  at  his  own  price,  hold  it  in  the 
elevator,  and  later  consign  it  to 
market  or  sell  at  the  bid  of  the  U. 
S.  G.  G.  If  he  thinks  that  prices  are 
going  down,  he  can  hedge  his  pur- 
chases to  protect  himself,  or  sell  at 
the  track  bids  as  he  does  now.  No 
other  plan  would  be  feasible,  and  as 
before  stated,  if  the  bids  and  the 
sales  of  the  U.  S.  G.  G.  are  not  up 
to  or  better  than  bids  from  other 
commission  firms,  they  will  not  get 
the  business,  contracts  or  no  con- 
tracts. _AC,7— 

_  -        .r  In  the  first  stages 

Must  Now        of  the  u.  s.  G.  G. 

Have  Men  organizers  and 

salesmen  were 
Who  Can  needed.  They  did 

Make  Money    not  ™*A  to  k"ow 

anything  about 
the  grain  business,  and  most  of  them, 
especially  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
knew  very  little  about  the  selling 
end.  Their  experience  has  been 
mostly  gleaned  from  recent  lectures, 
and  they  are  careful  not  to  bring 
their  accusations  against  the  grain 
trade  up  to  date. 

We  think  the  time  of  that  type  of 
promoter  is  ended.  What  the  U.  S. 
G.  G.  needs  now  is  to  employ  some 
men  who  have  a  huge  capacity  for 
making  money.  What  they  need  is 
someone  who  knows  the  grain  busi- 
ness, who  will  have  the  confidence 
of  the  managers  of  the  Farmers 
Elevators,  a  most  important  cog  in 
the  marketing  wheel  which  has  been 
completely  overlooked  so  far — in  fact 
a  man  who  can  sell  grain  and  make 
money. 

We  believe  that  in  the  coming  elec- 
tions, the  impractical  dreamers 
should  be  eliminated,  and  men  sub- 
stituted who  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  country  end  of  the 
grain  marketing  business,  who  know 
enough  to  hire  men  for  the  responsible 
positions  who  have  ability  to  sell 
grain  to  make  money.  Let's  get  rid 
of  the  dreamers  and  politicians  and 
elect  to  the  directorate  such  men  as 


and  Sellers 


Herman  Danforth,  president  for  many 
years  of  a  Farmers  Elevator,  a  big- 
land  owner,  past  president  of  the 
Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers  As- 
sociation, and  present  president  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 
This  is  the  caliber  of  men  needed. 
Mr.  Danforth  would  probably  refuse 
to  serve,  being  too  engrossed  in  other 
affairs,  but  men  of  his  stamp  are 
needed.  Let's  elect  such  men  as  Jesse 
of  Oklahoma,  Brown  of  Kansas, 
Shorthill  of  Nebraska,  Lee  of  North 
Dakota,  Evenson  of  Minnesota,  and 
Wood  of  Illinois.  Then  the  farmers 
of  the  country  may  rest  assured  that 
their  marketing  machine  will  be  run 
for  the  purpose  that  they  are  invest- 
ing their  dollars,  namely,  to  make 
money  for  them. 

—AC J— 

We   are   of  the 

opinion  that  aver- 

n.     D  age  prices  of 

The  Buyers      farm  products 

will  rule  higher 
during   the  bal- 

Guide  ance  of  the  year 

than    they  have 

during   the  first 

months   of  the  year. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  total  sum 
received  by  farmers  for  their  prod- 
ucts, exclusive  of  livestock,  based  on 
August,  September,  and  October 
prices,  will  mount  to  a  total  of  around 
$5,300,000,000  this  year,  compared  to 
$4,600,000,000  in  1913-14.  However, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer 
is  much  lower  than  in  that  year  as 
production  costs  and  taxes  are  higher. 

Grain  and  livestock  are  discussed 
on  another  page. 

In  bindertwine,  we  expect  to  see 
very  much  lower  prices  this  coming 
year  than  have  prevailed  during  the 
past.  Sisal  is  much  lower  in  price. 
Building  prices  should  be  materially 
lower  next  year,  as  lower  freight 
rates  should  make  cement,  brick,  iron 
and  steel,  nails,  and  other  building 
equipment  cost  the  farmer  less.  In 
lumber,  orders  have  been  running  un- 
der cuttings  for  the  year  in  North 
Carolina  pine,  California  red  wood, 
and  western  pine,  while  during  the 
past  few  weeks  orders  have  fallen  off 
to  below  cuttings  in  northern  hemlock, 
California  white  and  sugar  pine  and 
southern  pine.  While  this  seasonal 
reduction  is  expected,  it  also  shows 
that  the  lumber  business  is  not  in  a 
healthy  state.  A  big  building  boom 
may  be  expected  next  spring,  however, 
it  may  be  well  for  prospective  build- 
ers to  order  early  in  the  season,  as  any 
increase  in  orders  may  advance  the 
price  to  more  than  offset  the  prob- 
able rate  reductions. 

Wool  prices  should  work  higher. 
Imports  are  22  per  cent  less  than  last 
year,  and  imports  are  practically  pro- 
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hibited  by  the  Emergency  tariff.  Con- , 
sumption  is  120  per  cent  greater  than 
last  December,  the  low  in  consump- 
tion, and  this  should  be  fairly  well 
maintained.  Prices  will  probably  drop 
next  spring,  but  we  expect  firmer 
prices  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Hide  stocks  are  decreasing,  being 
24  per  cent  less  than  the  high  of 
stocks  in  March,  this  year,  while  shoe 
sales  have  been  good.  We  normally 
import  50  per  cent  of  our  hide  require- 
ments, but  this  year  imports  have 
been  only  40  per  cent. 

Potatoes  production  this  year  in  the 
18  states  that  produce  the  marketable 
crop,  is  40,000,000  bushels  under  last 
year.  This  is  a  decrease  of  67,000  car 
loads — quite  an  item.  Marketing  in 
potatoes  has  been  even  heavier  than 
in  grain,  the  shipments  up  to  Nov.  12 
being  nearly  80,000  car  loads  com- 
pared to  56,000  cars  in  the  same  time 
last  year.  North  Dakota  has  shipped 
out  8,300  car  loads  this  year  com- 
pared to  1,000  last.  South  Dakota 
shows  an  increase  in  shipments  of  66 
per  cent,  New  York  state  of  80  per 
cent,  Nebraska  100  per  cent,  and 
Maine  145  per  cent.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  potatoes  that  will  be 
marketed  have  already  been  market 
ed. 

Farm  Machinery  prices  have  been 
tumbling  all  around  us.  The  thing 
needed  now  to  get  them  on  a  buyable 
basis  is  a  reduction  in  freight  rates. 
If  we  were  contemplating  purchasing 
any  farm  machinery,  we  would  look 
over  the  stock  of  the  dealer  right  now 
and  get  the  prices.  Then  wait  until 
the  freight  rate  reduction  comes,  and 
go  back  and  see  the  prices.  If  they 
are  not  down,  pursue  a  shopping  pol- 
icy. Somewhere  in  the  county  will  be 
a  buyer  with  foresight  enough  to  sell 
you  your  supplies  at  replacement  value 
at  the  present  wholesale  markets  in- 
stead of  past  markets. 

Cream  separators  in  this  country 
are  now  being  forced  to  meet  the 
competition  of  goods  imported  from 
European  countries  where  cost  of  la 
bor  is  lower.  Scandinavia  and  Bel- 
gium have  always  been  noted  as  great 
dairy  countries  and  during  the  war 
we  were  able  to  export  separators  to 
those  countries  and  run  the  separator 
factories  at  full  speed.  Today  how- 
ever, the  situation  is  reversed,  and 
Jules  Melotte,  one  well  known  man- 
ufacturer has  recently  started  sales  in 
this  country  at  big  reductions  undei 
previous  prices. 

—AC J— 

Bad  Man 

Mr.  Slicer — I  was  reading  the  other 
day  that  there  are  eight  hundred  ways 
of  cooking  potatoes. 

Mrs.  Slicer— Yes? 

Mr.  Slicer— Well,  my  dear,  don't 
you  think  if  you  tried  hard,  you  could 
learn  one  of  them  ? 


22% 


Cut  In  Price 

MELOTTE,  the  Edison  of  Europe,  manufac- 
turer oi  the  greatest  Cream  Separator  the 
world  has  ever  known,  announces  a  sweep- 
ing reduction  In  prices. 

Labor  conditions  in  general  together  with  tremen- 
dous re-building  and  re-organizing  efforts  put  forth 
by  this  big  man  of  Belgium  has  resulted  in  cutting 
production  costs  to  the  bone. 
And  right  now  at  this  particular  time,  exchange 
rates  are  extremely  favorable.  Take  advantage  of 
this  condition  while  it  lasts.  Get  the  most  for  your 
American  dollar.  Buy  now  and  save  money! 

Before  buying  any  separator  find  oot  how  the  Melotte  has 
won  264  Grand.and  International  prizes  and  how.  for  Effi- 
ciency of  Skimming,  Ease  of  Turning.  Convenience  of 
Operation  and  Durability— the  Great  Belgium  Melotte  has 
won  every  important  European  Contest. 


after  30  Days 

Free  Trial 


This  is  the  offer.  NO  MONEY  DOWN  —  FREE  TRIAL 
—SMALL  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS— DUTY  FREE. 

We  will  send  an  Imported  Melotte  Cream  Separator 
direct  to  your  farm  on  a  30  aays  absolutely  Free  Trial 
—no  deposits — no  papers  to  sign— use  it  as  if  it  •  ore 
your  own  separator.  Compare  it— test  it  in  every  \'ay. 
When  you  are  convinced  the  Melotte  skims  cleaner,  turna 
easier,  washes  quicker,  lasts  longer  than  all  others,  then 
pay  $7.50  as  first  payment  and  t'  balance  in  small  monthly 
payments  until  the  separator  is  paid  for. 

o—lf  Dolonpincr  Dnurl  The  Belgium  Melotte  is  the  only  single-bearing-bowl  separator  ever 
OCU'JDalallt/lIlg  DUWI  made.  This  patented  bowl  hangs  from  one  fnctionless  ball  bearing 
and  spins  like  a  top.  It  is  self -balancing.  It  skims  as  perfectly  after  15  years'  OBe  as  when  new.  Positively 
cannot  ever  get  out  of  balance— cannot  vibrate  and  thus  cause  cross  currents  which  waste  cream  by 
remixing  with  the  milk.  The  600-lb.  Melotte  turns  as  easily  as  the  300-lb.  machine  of  other  makes.  Spina 
for  26  minutes  unless  brake  is  applied.  No  other  separator  has  or  needs  a  brake.  The  Melotte  bowl  has 
solved  the  problem  of  perfect  skimming. 

Send  This  Coupon! 


Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  New 
Melotte  catalog  containing  full  description 
of  this  wonderful  cream  separator. 
Don't  buy  any  separator  until  you  have 
found  out  all  about  the  Melotte,  its  15-year 
guarantee  and  our  30  Day  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Send  coupon  for  full  information  and  also 
revised  price  list  showing  22%  reductions. 

The  Melotte  Separator  &  1: 

Dept.  2709.  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Ilk 


IJMIIlllliltmiliiifiiiiiiiilfiMfiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiniMliiitiiiiintiiiffft 

5   The  Melotte  Separator,//.  B.  Babton,  U.S.  Mgr. 
Dept.2709  ,  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  DL 

Without  cost  tome  or  obligation  in  any  way ,  please  send 
me  the  Melotte  Catalog  which  tells  the  full  story  of  this 
wonderful  separator  and  M.  Jules  Melotte,  its  inventor. 


Name.. 


Address  

Pott  Office  State., 


THE  POLK  SYSTEM 

All-steel  machine  for  all  kinds  of 

Circular  Concrete  Construction 

We  Contract  Grain  Storages 

POLK  GENUNG  POLK  COMPANY 


521  Occidental  Bldg. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fort  Branch 
Indiana 
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Co-operation  Centered  Around  the  Bank 


Galva,  111.,  Co-operative  Bank,  Elevators,  Managers  and  Board  of  Directors 


Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  It  is 
also  the  lifeblood  of  commerce.  With 
it  you  can  do  wonders.  Without  it — 
well,  some  people  are  happy,  but  we 
are  all  rooting  hard  for  the  cash, 
just  the  same. 

The  big  bug-bear  of  Farmers  Ele- 
vators is  money.  Some  get  it  by 
divers  methods,  but  very  few  own  a 
bank  in  connection  with  their  other 
co-operative  work.  Galva,  Illinois,  is 
one  of  the  very  few  companies. 

Galva,  Illinois,  is  the  most  "writ 
up"  company  in  the  country,  partly 
because  it  was  one  of  the  seventeen 
to  form  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  Illinois,  partly  because 
of  John  Miller,  past  president  of  the 
state  association,  present  president  of 
the  Farmers  National  Grain  Dealers 
Association,  and  for  years  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Galva  co-operative  asso- 
ciation, but  mostly  because  at 
Galva  they  have  a  habit  of  doing 
things.  They  had  as  hard  a  fight  to 
establish  their  company  at  Galva  as 
they  had  anywhere  in  the  country;  but 
they  have  emerged  triumphant  over 
all  difficulties. 

Just  to  show  what  a  business  they 
have,  let  it  be  said  that  the  Galva 
Grain  Company  has  350  stockholders 
in  three  communities.  At  their  sta- 
tions in  Galva,  Nakomis,  and  Bishop 
Hill,  they  handled,  during  the  six 
months  between  March  1  and  Septem- 
ber 30,  over  $64,740  worth  of  retail 
supplies  and  439,981  bushels  of  corn, 
oats  and  wheat.  Ordinarily  they  han- 
dle over  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
business  a  year.    They  have  lumber 


yards  at  all  three  stations  and  han- 
dle feed,  fencing,  lumber,  building  ac- 
cessories, seed,  twine,  and  coal.  In 
addition  to  this  they  have  a  big  live- 
stock shipping  association  which  han- 
dles hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  business  a  year. 

Money  was  the  thorn  in  their  side, 
they  never  knowing  just  when  the 
bank  would  shut  down  on  their  credit 
or  whether  it  would  stand  by  them  in 
a  business  crisis.  The  bank  with 
which  they  had  been  doing  business 
in  1907  closed  down  on  them  when 
they  needed  help,  and  so  from  that 
time  on  they  started  to  work  for  a 
bank. 

It  took  four  years  to  get  that  bank 
going,  but  today  it  has  over  350  stock- 
holders and  is  the  hub  of  the  wheel 
from  which  their  co-operative  ventures 
spoke  out. 

That  bank  is  not  only  a  financial 
center.  It  is  a  community  center,  the 
upstairs  being  arranged  for  club 
rooms,  and  meetings,  with  directors' 
rooms,  etc.,  where  the  community  life 
problems  and  social  activities  can  also 
center.  It  cost  $95,000  and  compares 
favorably  with  the  other  banks  of  the 
state  outside  of  the  big  financial  cen- 
ters. 

Just  to  show  the  limitlessness  in 
co-operative  spirit,  let  us  refer  to  the 
two  men  whose  pictures  appear  in 
the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  il- 
lustration. One  is  E.  A.  Collinson  and 
the  other  is  E.  W.  Miller.  Mr.  Miller 
was  manager,  and  Mr.  Collinson  his 
assistant,  but  Earl  left  the  company 
and  then  came  back.    Mr.  Collinson 
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had  in  the  meantime  been  raised  to 
the  position  of  manager.  Now  they 
are  alternate  managers,  and  work  to- 
gether as  good  as  a  team  of  old  plow 
horses,  the  former  manager  working 
under  the  former  assistant,  and  vice 
versa. 

As  has  been  stated,  John  Miller  is 
president  of  the  company,  and  this  war 
horse  of  the  old  guard  is  a  co-opera- 
tive fighter  from  the  ground  up.  He 
is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  real  lead- 
ers in  the  board  of  directors,  whose 
pictures  are  shown.  In  the  picture, 
reading  from  left  to  right,  is  E.  A. 
Collinson,  F.  E.  Olson,  Charles  Stone- 
berg,  John  Miller,  G.  M.  Cederburg, 
Grane  Litton,  Alfred  Bolen,  H.  G.  Ol- 
son and  L.  F.  Matteson. 

Galva  has  proved  that  business  run 
by  Farmers  can  succeed.  They  have 
proved  that  farmers  can  run  a  grain, 
livestock,  farm  supply,  and  banking 
business  and  make  it  pay.  They  have 
had«,their  reverses  just  the  same  as 
other  businesses,  but  their  chances  for 
reverses  are  materially  lowered  by 
having  all  of  the  business  end  of  the 
farmers  business  centered  practically 
under  one  head.  The  Farmers-  Co- 
operative State  Bank  of  Galva,  111.,  is 
a  monument  to  the  grit  and  progress- 
iveness  of  the  Galva  farmers  and  a 
splendid  example  of  what  may  be 
done  by  other  farmers  elevator  com- 
panies, especially  where  the  banks 
manifest  a  disposition  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  community  welfare  by  not 
running  the  bank  for  the  good  of  the 
community. 
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PUTS  'EM  ON  THE  SCALES  WITH  KINKS  IN  THEIR  TAILSIIIIIIIIIIIIl 

GIVE  YOUR 
HOG 
A  CHANCE  FOR 


HIS  LIFE! 


PROTECT  HIM  against  the  common  diseases,  clear  him  of 
worms  and  indigestion,  by  putting  and  keeping  him  in  condition  to 
withstand  the  things  that  kill  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  hogs  each 


year. 


s  BARTON'S  EXCELSIOR 


HOG  POWDER 

is  an  old,  tried  and  successful  preventive,  used  in  2 1  states  for  many  years.  It  is  scien- 
tifically compounded  to  remove  worms,  clear  the  lungs  and  throat;  read  what  Pro- 
fessor Gathercoal  says. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
College  of  Pharmacy 

Chicago,  Nov.  25,  1921. 
Excelsior  Hog  Powder  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen : 

My  analysis  indicates  that  the  Package  of  Excelsior 
Hog  Powder  obtained  for  examination,  conforms  to 
the  formula  submitted  by  yourself  for  examination; 
and  the  dosage  as  stated  on  the  package  is  correct  for 
use  as  a  worm  remedy  and  general  tonic  for  hogs. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  N.  GATHERCOAL, 
Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

Inoculation  against  cholera  is  a  long  established  practice ;  great  losses  have  oc- 
curred from  the  death  of  hogs  after  inoculation ;  traceable,  in  a  great  many  cases,  by 
Post  Mortem  examination,  to  the  condition  of  the  hog  at  the  time  of  inoculation. 

BARTON'S  EXCELSIOR  HOG  POWDER,  fed  as  per  directions,  at  a  FRAC- 
TION OF  A  CENT  COST  per  hog  per  day,  puts  the  hog  in  condition  to  withstand 
this  strong  serum  treatment,  and  a  continued  light  feeding  of  EXCELSIOR  HOG 
POWDER  keeps  him  in  condition. 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with  losses — A  LIVE  HOG  WILL  COST 
YOU  TEN  CENTS— A  DEAD  HOG  COSTS  YOU  TEN  DOLLARS. 

Read  the  result  of  experience  of  others: 


Taylorville,  Christian  Co.,  111. 

February  18,  1921. 
Excelsior  Hog  Powder  Co. 
Dear  Sirs : 

I  have  used  some  of  the  hog  powder 

this  fall  but  got  better  results  using  EXCELSIOR. 
I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

ELMER  C.  HART, 

Taylorville,  111. 


Pawnee,  Christian  Co.,  111. 

Excelsior  Hog  Powder  Co". : 

Dear  Sir:  May  6.  1921. 

I  have  fed  several  different  kinds  of  powder,  but  I  think 
yours  is  the  best  I  have  tried.  Last  winter  my  neighbors' 
hogs  all  died  with  the  cholera.  I  fed  my  hogs  your  Hog 
Powder  and  never  lost  a  hog  and  there  was  nothing  but  a 
wire  fence  between  them.  My  neighbor  told  me  I  had 
better  have  them  vaccinated.  I  told  him,  I  wasn't  afraid, 
I  was  feeding  EXCELSIOR  HOG  POWDER. 

Yours  truly, 
JOHN  ACHENBACH,  Pawnee.  111. 
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Write  us  for  free  literature  and  tell  us  your  hog  troubles 

I    EXCELSIOR  HOG  POWDER  CO.,    4271-3  Elston  Ave.,    Chicago  I 


PUTS  'EM  ON  THE  SCALES  WITH  KINKS  IN  THEIR  TAILS 
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A  Digest  of  the  Best  Farming  Practices 

As  Digested  from  Reliable  Farm  Papers 
By  I.  J.  Mathews 
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— ,  ~.         With  the  closing 

To  Grow  Oar  up  of  ^  west. 
Own  Feeders    ern  ran&es>  era 

of  high  freights 
with  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  re- 
duction equal  to  the  reduction  in 
price  of  farm  products  and  with  the 
price  of  corn  belt  land  coming  down 
to  earth  again,  the  question  of  rais- 
ing feeders  at  home  rather  than  im- 
porting them  from  the  south  and 
west  is  coming  to  the  front.  Anent 
this  interesting  subject,  the  Breeder's 
Gazette  had  this  to  offer: 

"I  am  not  assuming  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  everybody  to  grow  the  calves 
that  he  matures,  but  many  men  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  and  thereby 
put  themselves  in  a  distinctly  ad- 
vantageous position.  Home-raised 
calves    carry    no    accumulation  of 


depend  upon  buying  all  of  them  was 
discussed  to  some  extent.  ...  He 
(Professor  Gramlich)  rather  favored 
the  home  raising  of  feeders.  Some 
claimed  that  they  can  practically  al- 
ways buy  feeders  cheaper  than  they 
can  raise  them,  while  others  consid- 
ered that  raising  one's  own  calves 
and  finishing  them  as  baby  beeves  is 
a  much  safer  proposition." 

 AC  J  

With  a  corn  crop 


A  Little 
Cottonseed 
Meal  for 
Cattle 


that  is  creating 
dyspepsia  in  the 
regular  channels 
of  trade,  feeders 
are  wondering 
whether  they  can 
not  make  it  do 
all  the  work  of  fattening  rather  than 
adding  expensive  cottonseed  meal  to 


A  Co-operative  Creamery  at  Owatonna,  Minn. 


freight  charges,  commissions  or  other 
expenses  when  they  finally  go  to 
market.  .  .  .  By  raising  his  own 
calves  he  (the  feeder)  oblivates  the 
handicap  of  buying  on  the  market, 
and  each  season  finds  the  acquisition 
of  well-bred  calves  more  difficult. 

"The  cornbelt  will  stay  in  the  cat- 
tle business  because  it  has  no  alter- 
native. Eighty  per  cent  of  the  corn 
crop  goes  to  market  on  four  feet; 
without  this  outlet  corn  would  not  be 
worth  10  cents." 

Indicating  that  this  question  is 
alive,  in  reporting  a  feeder's  day 
meeting  held  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  the 
Iowa  Homestead  includes  the  follow- 
ing: "The  question  of  whether  Ne- 
braska farmers  should  raise  at  least 
some  of  their  own  feeders  and  not 


hog  ration.  "The  best  plan  this  sea- 
son for  the  corn  belt  feeder  who  has 
good  clover  or  alfalfa  hay,"  says 
Wallaces'  Farmer,  "seems  to  be  to  full 
feed  the  cattle  on  corn  and  clover  hay 
for  the  first  half  of  the  feeding  pe- 
riod. This  ration  may  be  continued 
for  the  second  half  of  the  feeding 
period,  with  the  addition  of  about  a 
pound  per  day  of  cottonseed  meal  or 
oil  meal  for  each  animal.  The  im- 
provement in  the  gains  made  and  the 
finish  produced  will  justify  the  feed- 
ing this  amount  of  high  priced  con- 
centrate." 

With  reference  to  tankage,  "With 
corn  at  28  cents  a  bushel,  tankage  at 
$50  a  ton  is  out  of  line,  but  neverthe- 
less we  believe  that  it  pays  to  feed 


at  least  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of 
tankage  per  head  daily.  The  advan- 
tage in  tankage  is  not  only  in  saving 
corn  but  also  in  keeping  the  hogs  in 
a  healthier  condition  and  more  re- 
sistant to  disease." 

— - — AC  J  


A   current  news 
Soy  Beans  dispatch  states 

for  Cattle         that  tne  soy  bean 
seed  market, 

which  formerly  absorbed  the  supply, 
has  become  overstocked,  and  growers 
must  look  for  a  cash  market  for  the 
beans  other  than  for  seed.  The  same 
morning  I  read  this  dispatch,  as  I 
went  by  the  local  co-operative  eleva- 
tor the  manager  showed  me  a  letter 
from  a  seedsman  stating  that  "the 
indications  are  that  soy  beans  are 
worth  about  $1.20  per  bushel  on  track 
at  Chicago."  In  this  connection,  it  is 
pertinent  to  learn  how  soy  beans 
compare  with  other  protein  concen- 
trates that  may  be  either  bought  or 
sold  by  the  farmer. 

Referring  to  the  value  of  soy  bean 
silage  and  hay,  the  Drovers'  Journal 
points  out  that  "Six  out  of  seven 
state  experiment  stations  reporting 
on  the  feeding  of  soy  bean  and  corn 
silage  combined  as  against  corn  si- 
lage alone,  consider  the  combination 
silage  either  superior  to  corn  silage 
or  state  that  it  requires  less  grain 
as  a  supplement.  .  .  .  Soy  bean  hay 
contains  about  10  per  cent  more  di- 
gestible protein  than  alfalfa;  other- 
wise they  are  similar  in  composition. 
Feeding  trials  with  soy  bean  hay 
show  it  about  equal  in  feeding  value 
to  alfalfa  and  superior  to  red  clover 
for  milk  production,  when  fed  to  dairy 
cows." 

Interested  in  the  problem  of  the 
dairyman  who  sells  whole  milk  yet 
who  raises  hogs,  The  Farm  Journal, 
discussing  the  relative  merits  of  high 
protein  concentrates,  concludes  that 
when  100  pounds  of  soy  bean  meal 
costs  $2.00,  skimmed  milk  is  worth 
19  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  feed- 
ing to  hogs.  "One  pound  of  soy  bean 
meal  is  equivalent  to  10.7  pounds  of 
skimmed  milk." 

On  the  same  subject,  the  report 
of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  for 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1920,  has 
the  following  to  say:  With  dairy  cat- 
tle, "In  preliminary  work  where 
cracked  soy  beans  have  been  used 
as  a  protein  supplement  for  a  ration 
consisting  of  corn  silage,  alfalfa  hay, 
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cracked  corn  and  ground  oats,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  soy  beans  are 
of  about  the  same  value  as  old  proc- 
ess linseed  oil  meal." 


-ACJ- 


"Dealing  in 
Manure 
Futures'*  Not 
Prohibited 


The  depression 
among  farmers 
seems  to  be  ac- 
companied by 
careless  handling 
of  the  manure 
supply  of  the 
farm.  Under  the  heading  of  "Camou- 
flaged Fertility,"  the  Indiana  Farm- 
er's Guide  points  out  that  "The  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  low  crop  prices 
with  a  lower  cost  of  production 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  great- 
est possible  use  be  made  of  farm 
manure.  .  .  .  We  all  know  that 
manure  will  lose  50  per  cent  of  its 
fertility  if  left  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  five  or  six  months.  We  know 
also  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  elements  in  the  feed  fed  to  live 
stock  remains  in  the  excrement,  so 
that  if  manure  is  allowed  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  several 
months,  the  weather  takes  more  fer- 
tility off  the  farm  than  the  live 
stock.  .  .  .  The  manure  from  the 
animals  may  lie  exposed  to  the  rain 
throughout  the  season  so  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  remaining  fertility  is  lost. 
The  manure  remaining  is  what  we 
like  to  call  'camouflaged  fertility,' 
that  is,  it  is  taken  as  100  per  cent 
goods  when  in  reality  only  30  per 
cent  of  its  value  remains." 

Apropos  of  this  important  subject, 
"With  corn  at  30  cents  a  bushel  and 
oats  and  hay  in  proportion,""  says 
Wallace's  Farmer,  "many  farmers 
are  now  neglecting  to  handle  their 
manure  as  carefully  as  they  did  dur- 
ing the  war  years.  A  ton  of  manure, 
when  used  in  the  ordinary  corn,  oats 
and  hay  rotation,  will  increase  the 
yield  to  the  extent  of  about  two  bush- 
els of  corn,  one  bushel  of  oats  and 
200  pounds  of  hay.  ...  If  we  fig- 
ure on  a  continuation  of  the  present 
low  price  level,  each  ton  of  manure 
spread  on  the  land  has  a  present 
value  of  around  $1.40.  The  manure 
which  is  spread  this  fall,  which  is 
apparently  worth  only  $1.40  a  ton, 
may  eventually  bring  forth  60-cent 
corn,  40-cent  oats,  and  be  actually 
worth  more  nearly  $3  a  ton.  .  .  . 
Liquid  manure  losses  on  the  average 
farm  as  a  result  of  plank  or  dirt 
floors  amount  to  at  least  $50  each 
winter." 

 AC  J  


Exhaustive  stud- 
ies at  the  Indi- 
ana Experiment 
Station  have 
shown  that  the 
size  of  the  litter 
farrowed  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  decreasing  the  cost 
of  each  pig.    Feeding  the  sows  dur- 


Feeding  the 
Sows  for  Big 
Litters 


CENTURY  TIRES 

How  do  you  judge  a  tire? 
By  its  looks?     Its  price?     Its  general  repu- 
tation?    Or  do  you  leave  the  decision  to  the 
greatest  judge  of  all  tire  values — the  road? 
The  decision  of  the  milestone  is  final! 

Whether  you  judge  a  tire  by  looks,  price 
or  reputation,  you  will  find  that  Century  Tires 
measure  up  in  every  particular  to  the  highest 
standards  of  tire  manufacture. 

Century  Tires  are  big,  sturdy,  and  substan- 
tial looking.  Their  reputation  for  goodness  is 
the  best  and  their  liberal  guarantee  is  backed 
by  a  big,  well  established  company  of  unques- 
tioned integrity. 

Direct  from  Factory  to  You 

The  price  is  so  low  that  it  will  astound  you!  You  will  hardly 
believe  that  really  good  tires  could  be  built  for  such  low  prices 
— yet  it  is  the  truth!  Our  factory  to  user  selling  plan  cuts  out 
middlemen's  profits  and  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  build  an 
extra  measure  of  quality  into  Century  Tires — so  that  we  can 
absolutely  guarantee  them  (fabrics  6,000  miles)  —  (cords 
1  0,000  miles)  and  yet  build  them  at  prices  far  below  the  stand- 
ard list  prices  of  tires  sold  in  the  usual  way.  Century  tire  prices 
will  save  you  a  substantial  sum  on  your  tire  bills  and  yet  you 
will  ride  on  tires  of  finest  quality. 

If  your  elevator  manager  is  not  handling  Century  Tires  he 
should  be.     Write  for  prices  sending  his  name. 

CENTURY  RUBBER  WORKS 

54TH  AND  18TH  ST.,  CICERO,  ILL. 


qncuttatat 


Buy  your  Agri- 
cultural Gypsum 
now  for  increased 
yields  of  alfalfa 
and  clover.  Use  it 
on  manure  this 
winter  to  save 
valuable  nitrogen. 
Send  for  illus- 
trated book.  It 
is  free ! 


Gypsum  Industries  Association 

Dept.  70,  m  W.  Washington  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Agricultural  Gypsum  is  sold  by  Local  Dealers 
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CmiM&QIIINlNE 

1 N  disagreeable  weathet  always  have  Hilt's 
I  handy.  Stops  Colds  in  24  hours — La  Grippe 
in  3  days.  Standard  remedy  for  two  genera 
lions.  No  bad  after  effects.  Safe  and  dependable 
Demand  red  box  bearing  Mr  Hill  s  portrait 
and  signature. 

Al  All  Drutiists — 30  Ctnll 
w    H    HILL  COMPANY  DETROIT 
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Salesmen  Wanted  You  Can  Soon  Learn  the 

  Art  of 


SALESMANSHIP 


|  At  Salaries  Ranging  From 

a  /%    p-  t\t\    i.        a>ir"  'mr  Our  new  copyrighted  coarse  In  this 

$2,500  to  $25,000  a  Year  ^ tlic™«™ ot brln«: 

7  '   ing  forth  the  praises  of  salesmen  of 


^   experience    as    well    as  beginners 

everywhere.  Executives  of  bis  busi- 
ness are  buying  it  by  the  hundreds  for  their  salesmen  and  employees.  It  is  remarkable 
in  its  presentation  of  special  lessons  on  convincing  prospects  and  making  sales,  approach, 
argument,  and  closing  the  sale  treated  in  an  admirable  way.  Many  special  features. 
Modern  in  its  explanation  of  up-to-date  selling  plans. 

No  limit  to  the  money  to  be  earned  by  bright,  intelligent  young  men  and  women  who 
can  put  across  the  sales.  No  person  is  in  snch  great  demand — no  business  can  exist  today 
without  a  live  selling  force  if  its  goods  are  to  be  personally  sold.  You  will  find  the  sum 
of  $5.09  invested  in  this  Complete  Copyrighted  Course  in  Successful  Salesmanship  will 
be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Order  right  now.  Particulars  free  if  you  prefer, 
or  send  the  money  order  or  check  and  save  delay.    Address : 

THE  WALHAMORE  COMPANY 

.    $250,0s0  Corporation  Organized  to  Supply  High  Grade  Home  Beading  and 
Self-Culture  Courses  at  lew  cost. 

Lafayette  Building      ....      Philadelphia,  Pa. 
17 


Get  This 
Smoke  House 


The 

Original 
National 
Giant 

An  8  Years' 
Success  on 
Thousands 
of  Farms  in 
United  States 
and  Foreign 
Countries. 

Start  NOW!  Smoke 
Your  Own  Meats! 

Save  a  few  hogs  this  year  and  be  sure  of 
good,  clean  and  cheaper  meat  for  your  own 
table.  You  can  do  it  easily  with  the 

NATIONAL  GIANT 

PORTABLE 

SMOKE  HOUSE 

AND  SANITARY   STORK  HOUSE 

This  wonderful  Smoke  House  is  portable. 
Operated  in  or  outdoors.  Runs  on  sawdust 
and  cobs,  and  a  little  bark  for  seasoning. 
Gives  you  better  meat  at  half  butcher's 
prices  or  to  sell  to  neighbors  or  town  cus- 
tomers and  stores  at  $20  to  $30  more  per 
hog  than  stock  buyers  pay.  Investigate 

FREE  B00KE3S 

Bacon,  Sausages  and  Fish  at  home.  Also 
rock-bottom  prices.  Write  today  SURE ! 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

344  McClun  St.,  Bloomington,  111. 


Motor  Troubles  Ended 

New  Invention  Creates  Wonderful  Spark 
— Doubles  Power,  Makes  Winter  Start- 
ing-   Easy,    Stops    Oil  Pumping-, 
Eliminates  Carbon,  Saves  Gas 
— Free  Trial  Offer. 


Any  car  owner  who  is  bothered  with 
a  motor  which  pumps  oil,  foul  spark 
plugs  wastes  gas  or  carbonizes  badly 
can  stop  these  troubles  by  using  a  re^- 
markable  device  called  Warren  Trans- 
formers, perfected  by  W.  H.  Warren,  a 
Kansas  City  motor  expert. 

In  two  minutes  a  boy  can  attach  War- 
ren Transformers.  Then  you  will  be 
amazed  to  see  your  car  go  whizzing  up 
hills  on  high  where  you  formerly  had  to 
shift  gears.  You 
will  also  notice  a 
big  increase  in 
your  mileage  and 
instant  starting  in  coldest 
weather.  Spark  plugs  that 
formerly  fouled  and  cylin- 
ders that  pumped  oil  will 
be  clean  and  dry  and  fire 
with  full  power. 

If  you  want  to  save  25% 
to  50%  on  fuel  and  repair 
bills,  be  rid  of  missing  cyl- 
ir><isis,  dirty  plugs  and  car- 
bon, have  a  quick  start  in 
coldest  weather  and  pep  on 
hills,  be  rid  of  missing  cyl- 
inders write  the  Warren 
Mfg.  Co.,  244  Gateway  Sta- 
tion, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
a  set  of  Warren  Transform- 
ers will  be  sent  immedi- 
ately, with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  do  not  cost 
you  a  cent  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

So  confident  is  the  Warren  Mfg.  Co., 
that  Warren  Transformers  will  more 
than  delight  you  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  $4  set  for  only  $2.  This  is  a  special 
introductory  offer,  good  for  only  a  few 
days  and  readers  should  take  advantage 
of  it  immediately. 

Send  No  Money  with  your  order — just 
your  name  and  address,  name  of  car 
and  number  of  cylinders.  Warren  Trans- 
formers will  be  sent  immediately.  When 
they  arrive  merely  pay  the  postman  $2 
and  postage.  Use  them  10  days.  If  not 
satisfactory  return  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded.  Write  today  and  end  your 
motor  troubles.  This  offer  is  fully  guar- 
anteed.— Advertisement. 


ing  the  gestation  period  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  large  litters. 

"They  (brood  sows)  will  consume 
a  good  deal  of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay," 
says  Successful  Farming,  "if  it  is 
provided  in  a  protected  rack  for  them 
and  a  saving  of  tankage  can  be  made" 
by  using  these  legumes.  However,  but 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  of  tankage 
should  be  given  each  brood  sow  daily 
along  with  the  ration  of  corn  and 
some  middlings  slop.  With  this  ra- 
tion they  will  stand  the  winter 
weather  easily,  and  feeding  of  the 
legumes  will  induce  a  good  deal  of 
exercise.  A  means  to  induce  exer- 
cise is  to  make  the  sleeping  quarters 
some  distance  from  the  feeding  bin, 
so  that  the  sows  must  walk  to  and 
fro  several  times  daily.  .  .  .  Ordi- 
narily, we  think  that  a  brood  sow 
should  gain  about  half  a  pound  a  day 
or  more  during  the  winter  season." 

According  to  the  Iowa  Homestead, 
"The  man  who  has  a  good"  grade  of 
alfalfa  hay  may  use  that  as  a  sup- 
plement to  corn,  but  to  succeed  in 
getting  the  sows  to  eat  enough  al- 


The  supply  house  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  III. 

falfa  to  balance  a  corn  ration,  corn 
must  be  sparingly  fed — say  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  mature  sows 
and  1.25  to  gilts  per  100  pounds  live 
weight.  In  other  words,  a  300-pound 
sow  should  be  fed  three  pounds  and 
a  200-pound  gilt  2.5  pounds  of  corn 
a  day.  Thus  fed,  the  sows  will  con- 
sume a  relatively  large  amount  of 
alfalfa  and  receive  enough  protein 
and  ash  constituents  to  produce  a 
healthy  litter." 

 AC  J  

Feeding  Hens   Jhe  fruits  of 

hennery  are  still 

for  Eggs  high    and  rela- 

tively scarce.  If 
one  has  a  well-developed  pullet  flock, 
egg  production  is  but  a  matter  of 
feeding.  That  the  limiting  factor  in 
winter  feeding  is  meat  scrap,  tank- 
age or  sour  milk,  Orange-Judd  Farm- 
er points  out.  "In  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, it  was  found  that  for  the  first 
four  months  pullets  fed  a  ration  con- 
taining beef  scrap  produced,  on  an 
average,  41.5  eggs,  while  those  fed 
the  same  ration  without  the  scrap 
produced  only  18.7  eggs.  The  cost  of 
feeding  the  latter  birds  was  2.-2  cents 


higher  for  every  dozen  eggs  produced 
than  in  the  case  of  the  pullets  fed 
beef  scrap.  A  convenient  method  of 
feeding  beef  scrap  is  in  a  mash  made 
of  three  parts  cornmeal  and  one  part 
each  of  beef  scrap  (or  tankage), 
wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings." 

Of  value  in  this  connection  are  the 
results  secured  in  a  poultry  experi- 
ment at  Purdue  University.  Three 
pens  were  under  experiment  and  in 
order  to  keep  heredity  from  entering 
into  the  results,  each  bird  had  a  full 
sister  in  each  of  the  other  pens.  In 
this  way  the  birds  in  each  pen  had 
the  same  breeding.  All  three  pens 
received  the  same  grain  ration,  one 
mad©  by  mixing  up  ten  pounds  of 
corn,  ten  pounds  of  wheat  and  five 
pounds  of  oats.  Also  all  pens  had  the 
same  mash  ration  except  the  protein 
element;  one  pen  had  5  pounds  bran, 
5  pounds  shorts  and  3  pounds  of  tank- 
age. The  next  pen  had  the  same 
amount  of  bran  and  shorts  but  3% 
pounds  of  meat  scraps,  since  meat 
scrap  is  but  50  per  cent  protein  while 
tankage  is  60  per  cent;  the  last  pen 
had  nothing  but  the  mash  made  of 
bran  and  shorts.  The  year's  results 
showed  that  hens  in  the  tankage  pen 
laid  183.5  eggs  each;  the  meat  scraps 
pen  produced  179  eggs  per  bird,  while 
the  no  meat-feed  pen  produced  but 
60  eggs  per  bird.  In  other  words,  the 
simple  addition  of  meat  feed  made  a 
difference  of  ten  dozen  eggs  per  bird 
per  year  in  production. 

 AC  J  

With   the  intro- 
LightS  Gives      duction*  of  prac- 

M»M  tical,  farm  M&ht" 

Lm  More         ing  plants>  light_ 

Feed  inS  the  farm 

flock  presents  a 

possibility  of  increasing  poultry  prof- 
its through  securing  higher  produc- 
tion during  the  winter  when  eggs  are 
higher.  Commercial  poultrymen  have 
long  since  found  that  lighting  is  a 
money  making  practice. 

Quoting  the  Okio  Fanner,  "Two 
methods  have  been  found  to  be  prac- 
tical. The  first  is  to  turn  on  the 
lights  at  8  p.  m.  and  off  at  8:30 
or  9  o'clock  and  give  a  full  feed  of 
grain,  fresh  water  and  mash  if  they 
wish  it  at  that  time.  The  grain 
should  be  put  in  a  trough  or  in  piles 
on  the  floor  so  the  birds  can  fill  up  in 
a  short  time.  ...  No  dimmers  are 
needed,  as  the  birds  will  go  back  to 
roost  as  soon  as  their  crops  are  full. 
.  .  .  The  other  method  of  using 
lights  is  to  turn  them  on  at  3  or  4 
a.  m.  and  leave  them  on  until  day- 
light, grain  being  put  out  the  night 
before.  This  system  requires  some 
sort  of  a  switch  for  turning  on  the 
lights."  A  common  alarm  clock  can 
be  easily  arranged  so  it  will  turn  on 
the  switch  at  the  proper  moment. 
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No  Substitute 
for  Babcock 
Test 


With  the  general 
lack  of  profit  in 
dairying  the  last 
few  years,  cow 
testing  associa- 
tions have,  many 
of  them,  been  discontinued.  Yet  many 
of  the  members  have  been  anxious  to 
have  the  tests  continued,  in  many 
cases  buying  an  outfit  and  doing  their 
own  testing.  Of  course,  they  were 
interested  in  an  easier  method  and 
unscrupulous  agents  tried  to  give 
them  what  they  wanted^ 

"This  •  so-called  new  test,"  says 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  "is  nothing  more 
than  our  old  friend,  the  lactometer, 
except  that  it  has  attached  to  it  a 
spindle  which  is  presumed  to  show 
the  amount  of  fat  in  milk  according 
to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  submerged 
in  the  sample  used."  The  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  found  that  "Out 
of  some  28  tests  made  in  accord  with 
the  instructions  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  substitute  test,  not  one  agreed 
with  the  Babcock  test  of  the  same 
sample." 

—A  OA- 
Bankers   in  Des 


No.  Dak. 
Farmers  in 
Better  Shape 

Than  Iowa 


Moines  were  as- 
tonished to  be 
told  recently  by 
Eugene  Meyer, 
Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  war  finance 
corporation,  that  the  farmers  of  No. 
Dakota  are  in  a  better  position  than 
those  of  Iowa,  or  for  that  matter, 
than  those  of  any  other  middle  or 
northwest  state.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  the  political  turmoil  cen- 
tering around  the  activities  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League,  and  the  -  finan- 
cial difficulties  experienced  by  the 
state  in  consequence,  had  been  at- 
tended with  serious  results  to  the 
farmers  of  the  state.  Exactly  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  Mr.  Meyer  is 
reported  to  have  declared.  He  is 
quoted  as  asserting  that  the .  so-called 
financial  boycott  which  North  Dakota 
endured  caused  its  farmers  to  stop 
spending  and  borrowing  a  full  year 
before  any  similar  halt  was  made  by 
the  farmers  of  other  middle  west 
states.  The  result  was  that  when  the 
bottom  fell  out  of  thngs,  the  net  posi- 
tion of  the  North  Dakota  farmers  was 
relatively  good,  despite  the  losses  they 
had  suffered  from  holding  wheat  on  a 
falling  market.  What  they  lost 
through  the  wheat  price  crash  they 
are  declared  to  have  made  up  in  con- 
siderable measure  by  the  fact  that 
while  holding  their  grain  they  were 
not  increasing  their  commitments  or 
engaging  in  land  speculation. 
— AC  J— 
Correct 

Jesse — Do  you  know  the  size  of 
Charlie  Chaplin's  shoes? 

James — Certainly!    Two  feet  fiat. 


Democracy 


"i — of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people" 

People  of  every  walk  of  life,  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  are  represented  in  the  ownership  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System.  People  from  every  class  of  telephone 
users,  members  of  every  trade,  profession  and  business, 
as  well  as  thousands  of  trust  funds,  are  partners  in  this 
greatest  investment  democracy  which  is  made  up  of 
the  more  than  1  75,000  stockholders  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

If  this  great  body  of  people  clasped  hands  they  would 
form  a  line  more  than  150  miles  long.  Marching  by 
your  door,  it  would  take  more  than  48  hours  of  ceaseless 
tramping  for  the  line  to  pass. 

This  democracy  of  Bell  telephone  owners  is  greater  in 
number  than  the  entire  population  of  one  of  our  states; 
and  more  than  half  of  its  owners  are  women. 

There  is  one  Bell  telephone  shareholder  for  every  34 
telephone  subscribers.  No  other  great  industry  has  so 
democratic  a  distribution  of  its  shares;  no  other  industry 
is  so  completely  owned  by  the  people  it  serves.  In  the 
truest  sense,  the  Bell  System  is  an  organization  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  Bell  System 
gives  the  best  and  cheapest  telephone  service  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

*  Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


WIRE  FENCE 

Not— HOW  CHEAP— but— HOW  GOOD— can  we  make  "DECATUR" 
Field  and  Poultry  Fence,  is  our  aim.  We  use  only  the  Best  Open 
Hearth,  Full  Size,  Heavily  Galvanized  Wire.  Our  Wrapped  Stay  or 
Hinged  Joint  style  of  construction  insures  a  satisfactory  fence,  one 
that  will  look  well  and  hold  up  under  the  most  severe  strain.  Every 
rod  GUARANTEED.  Ask  your  Co-Operative  manager  or  your  Fence 
dealer  for  Decatur  fence  or  write  direct  to  us  for  a  catalogue. 

DECATUR  MFG.  CO.,  Box  78-N,  Decatur,  111. 
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IT'S  ROOFING 
TIME 


BE  PREPARED  FOR 
WINTER'S  STORMS 

Be  sure  you  get  Cabco 
(asphalt  prepared)  Roof- 
ing for  you  won't  have  to 
think  of  roofing  again  for 
years  to  come. 

We  use  in  Cabco  Roof- 
ing the  very  best  materials 
money  can  buy — heavy 


long  fibre  roofing  felt — 
the  purest  of  asphalt 
which  retains  its  protect- 
ing qualities  indefinitely 
under  all  weather  and 
climatic  conditions  — 
beautifully  colored  Red  or 
Green  crushed  slate  and 
granite  for  surfacing  or 
sand  if  you  prefer. 

Made  in  Three  Styles 
Roll  Roofing 

Shingle  Strip 

Individual  Shingles 

We  also  manufacture  Bull 
Dog  Roofing  of  lighter  weight 
and  costing  less  than  Cabco. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you  with  Cabco  or  Bull  Dog 
Roofing,  write  us  and  we  will 
sell  to  you  direct. 

The  Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Co, 

Roofing  Dept. 
Cleveland       :       :  Ohio 


Grain  Growers  Pass  25,000  Mark  with 
Record  Six  Day  Increase 


Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  28— (Special)— 
With  a  record  increase  of  1905  farmers 
for  the  previous  six  day  period,  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  today  an- 
nounced that  membership  in  the  nat- 
tional  cooperative  grain  marketing 
movement  had  reached  the  total  of 
25,997,  while  737  farmers  elevators 
and  grain  growers  associations  at 
local  shipping  points  have  executed 
the  five  year  contract.  Conservative 
estimates  place  the  amount  of  grain 
represented  by  member  contracts  in 
excess  of  50,000,000  bushels.  This 
bushelage  under  contract  ranks  the 
U.  S.  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  as  the  fore- 
most grain  producers  cooperative  or- 
ganization in  the  world. 

 USGG  

^Nebraska  to     Reporting  a 
record  increase 

Second  Place    for  any  week 

since  organization 
work  began  in  that  state — 566 — Ne- 
braska   passed    the    North  Dakota 


A  strong  company  at  Stout,  Iowa. 

membership  by  more  than  200  and 
took  second  place  in  point  of  both 
growers  and  elevator  membership 
with  totals  of' 4881  and  187  respect- 
ively. Seven  farmer  elevators  were 
signed  during  the  week.  J.  A.  Craw- 
ford, organization  manager  declares 
that  he  will  pass  the  200  mark  in  ele- 


vator membership  before  December  1. 
The  first  4800  contracts  signed  in 
Nebraska  represent  13,500,000  bushels 
of  marketable  grain  and  the  187  affili- 
ated elevators  have  a  storage  capacity 
of  3,500,000  bushels,  according  to  Mr. 
Crawford. 

A.  J.  Weaver  of  Falls  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention, an  extensive  land  owner  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
state,  signed  a  growers  contract  dur- 
ing the  week.  Osceola  continues  to 
lead  the  state  in  membership  at  any 
one  shipping  point  with  130  grain 
growers.  C.  D.  Jenkins,  Nebraska's 
star  solicitor,  signed  71  growers  dur- 
ing the  week. 

 USGG  


*Iowa  Shows 
Big  Results 


Eight  Iowa  farm- 
ers obtained  the 
signatures  of  341 
neighbor  grain 
growers  on  the  standard  selling  con- 
tract, in  spite  of  bad  weather  and  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  bringing  the 
state  total  to  655.  Two  farmers  ele- 
vators were  signed  each  day  of  the 
week  so  that  the  last  report  shows 
32  shipping  stations  ready  to  handle 
grain  for  the  national  selling  organi- 
zation. With  one  exception  in  each 
county,  every  farmers  elevator  in  Clay 
and  Dickinson  counties  has  executed 
the  five  year  contract. 

Interest  among  Iowa  farmers  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  J.  O.  Ander- 
son, working  at  Randall,  signed  15 
growers  out  of  18  solicited,  while  C.  F. 
Hood  in  Buena  Vista  county  signed 
16  growers  on  Friday  and  12  the  day 
before.  Iowa  is  just  beginning  to  get 
started  according  to  A.  L.  Middleton, 
in  charge  of  organization  work  and  a 
national  director.   The  intensive  mem- 


Capsul e  s 


Guaranteed  to  Kill  and  Remove  Ho?  Worms  in 
24  Hours.  Stop  all  live  stock  losses  from  Worms 
Now.  Devil  Worm  Capsules  are  the  quickest, 
surest,  easiest  and  cheapest  method.  Used  and 
recommended  everywhere.  Will  kill  and  remove 
worms,  put  animals  in  perfect  condition.  Money 
hack  if  dissatisfied  for  any  reason.  Send  trial 
order  NOW. 

1AA  Kea  Devil  Capsules,  set  of  In-  #r  «jr 
lvU  strumeots,  full  instructions.  Pre-  OO.ID 

paid,   to  you  for  

Extra  capsules  sent  prepaid:  25-$1.50;  100-$4.75; 
B0O-$20;  1,000-139. 

CHARLES  M.  HICK  &  CO. 
177  N.  State  Street,  Dept.  H-5,  Chicago,  IlL 


KELSON, 

Burns  cobs,  straw,  wood  or ' 
coal.  Heats  twice  as  fast  as 
others.  No  welded  seams  to 
leak  or  rust.  No  fire  danger. 
Ashes  easily  removed. 
Keeps  Water  at  70o6«™y 

Stock  drink  more,  gain  faster.  Soon 
pays  for  itself  in  greater  grains  and 

bigger  milk  yieldn.   Agenta  wanted.  / 

Hudson  Mfg.  Company    B|  Write  for 
Dept.4624     m  Free  Catalog 
Minneapolis  H 


THE  KNOT 


Freight  Rates  and  Fence  Prices 

There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  reduction  in  freight  rates.  Steel 
products,  including  wire,  undoubtedly  will  remain  stationary — if  they 
do  not  advance.    Now,  we  believe,  is  a  good  time  to  place  your  order. 

Our  latest  prices  on  Fences,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Nails,  Bale  Ties, 
etc.,  sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
10  S.  LA  SALLE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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bership  campaign  will  start  in  Iowa 
today  with  about  200  farmer  solicitors 
in  the  field. 

 vsaa — : — 


*Progress  in 
Minnesota 
Against 
Difficulties 


Twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  o  f 
snow  on  the  level 
did  not  bury  the 
U.  S.  Grain 
Growers  cam- 
paign in  Minnesota.  Results  obtained 
by  five  men  in  Lyons  county  exceeded 
expectations — their  last  reports  show- 
ing 92  contracts  for  five  days  with  four 
new  elevator  affiliations.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  growers  solicited 
to  date  are  signing  the  contract.  For 
the  first  ten  days  of  the  Minnesota 
campaign  144  growers  and  9  elevators 
are  under  contract.  One  solicitor  find- 
ing the  roads  drifted  with  snow  and 
impassable  with  either  automobile  or 
team,  walked  to  20  farms  and  signed 
19  grain  growers.  Another  farmer 
solicitor  called  at  38  farms  and  signed 
27  growers,  n 

"The  general  character  of  Minne- 
sota solicitors  furnishes  an  answer  to 
those  opposing  the  Grain  Growers, 
who  refer  to  our  solicitors  as  'pro- 
fessional agitators,  ",  says  J.  S.  Jones, 
organization  manager  for  Minnesota. 
"Their  applications  for  bond  show  that 
the  entire  list  of  20  farmers  that  we 
have  selected  for  this  work  are  worth, 
on  the  average,  more  than  $25,000. 
One  of  our  solicitors  owns  property 
valued  at  $170,000." 


-usaa- 


Illinois  HaltedCof™'\  ™™ 
and    roads  that 

by  Baa  Roads  are  almost  im- 
passable practic- 
ally caused  field  men  for  the  U.  S. 
Grain  Growers  to  discontinue  work 
in  Illinois  last  week  in  all  but  two 
counties.  Nevertheless,  an  increase 
of  337  new  members  was  reported, 
bringing  the  state  total  to  7301.  John 
Montgomery,  Illinois'  star  solicitor, 
reported  an  average  of  30  contracts 
signed  for  the  last  13  consecutive 
weeks. 

C.  H.  Wallace,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Homer,  has 
signed  contracts  covering  his  six 
farms,  representing  several  thousand 
acres  of  land,  among  them  a  510  acre 
grain  farm  in  Marshall  county,  Minn. 
In  DeKalb  county,  where  progress  at 
first  was  slow,  now  reports  all  of  the 
leading  farmers  to  the  number  of  720 
under  contract.  With  less  than  one- 
third  of  Hancock  county  covered,  365 
growers  have  signed  the  contract.  In- 
tensive work  will  be  resumed  in  the 
state  when  roads  will  permit. 

 USGG  


The  Wrong  Color 

Mrs.  Newed:  "I  have  brought  three 
of  these  eggs  back  to  change  them." 

Grocer:  "They  are  quite  fresh, 
ma'am." 

Mrs.  Newed:    "No  doubt;  but  the 
shells  are  brown,  while  my  new  egg- 
cups  are  blue." 


The  way  to  salt 
zero  weather 


m 


T  TSE  Morton  Block  Salt  by  all  means. 
^  Simply  drop  them  in  the  open  and 
your  stock  salting  job  is  over  for  several 
weeks. 

These  50  lb.  blocks  of  pure  white  re- 
fined salt  last  a  long  time  even  in  winter 
fields :  weather  has  practically  no  effect 
on  them. 

Drop  them  there  as  well  as  in  the  sheds. 
They  eliminate  the  waste  of  time,  salt 
and  money  when  you  use  loose  salt  for 
feeding. 

Morton  Blocks  are  made  of  the  best  kiln- 
dried,  evaporated  salt.  They  do  not 
contain  crushed  or  ground  rock  salt,  which 
so  often  injures  the  tongues  of  stock. 

Morton  Salt  Company 

CHICAGO 

Morton  Block 


Salt 


HANS  MOELLER,  Pre*. 


J.  C.  LOCKIN,  S«ey. 


Farmers  National  Co-Operative 
Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Assn. 

OF  IOWA 

INSURANCE  AT  ACTUAL  COST 

*  Insures  Its  Members  Against  Fire  and  Lightning 


Cyclone,  Tornado  and  Wind  Storm  Clause  Now 
Added  To  All  Policies  Without  Extra  Cost. 

J.  C.  LOCKIN,  Secretary 

AURELIA,  IOWA 


LIGHTNING 


Has  caused  501  FIRE  LOSSES  during  the  past  eleven 
years  on  UNPROTECTED  RISKS  insured  by  the  ten 
Mill  &  Elevator  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  main- 
taining this  bureau. 

That  part  of  the  LOSS  covered  by  insurance  amounted 
to  nearly  $1,000,000. 

NOT  ONE  LOSS  has  been  reported  on  a  building  having 
APPROVED  LIGHTNING  PROTECTION.  The  in- 
surance saving  on  your  elevator  or  warehouse  makes 
the  protection  of  your  property  a  sound  business  propo- 
sition. 

Ask  for  Standards  and  Specifications 

MUTUAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  BUREAU 

Pelouze  Bldg .,         230  East  Ohio  St.,         Chicago,  Dl. 

Formerly  Oxford,  Michigan 


C0URTEEN 

SEED  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
GRASS  SEED 
GRAIN  BAGS 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATION 


$4or$5arnonth 

Any  Standard  Make  Guaran- 
teed TYPEWRITER  With  Every 
Modern  Writing  Convenience. 

WrileTodav  For  niwtrated  CatalonEx. 
plamuu  TrvBefore-You-Buv  Plan. 

SMITH  TYPEWRITER  SALES  CO. 
(.Freo  Trial)  347  —218  No.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  ilb 


$1 

CM  -  Ask  for  Ne» 


I PROFIT- MAKER 
Swine  Worm  Capsules -Postpaid 
Enclose  a  $1  Bill  to 
BREEDERS  SUPPLY  CO. 
431  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
New  PROFIT-MAKER  CaUlos— Jusl  oui 


Cattle  Glut 
Over,  Future 
Trade  Not 
Without 
Promise 


now.    A  thin  stand  in  western  and 

central  ■  Kansas  seems  certain  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

 AC  J  

Cattle  feeders  are 
beginning  to  have 
reasons  for  re- 
joicing as  the 
movement  which 
has  been  glutting 
the  market  is 
about  over.  Texas, 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  cattle  are  in. 
Northwestern  rangers,  and  Colorado 
pulp  fed  stock  are  about  marketed  and 
with  a  smaller  number  on  feed 
throughout  the  cornbelt,  the  future  is 
not  anywhere  near  what  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

The  crop  of  long  fed  steers  has  about 
run  its  course  for  this  season,  the  big 
1600  to  1700  pounds  steer  that  was 
carried  on  feed  for  a  year  eventually 
being  turned  loose  and  the  losses 
charged  to  experience.  Most  of  the 
steers  now  getting  in  are  the  $6.50  to 
$8.50  kind,  embracing  short-fed  stuff 
which  has  enjoyed  a  $1.00  advance  in 
the  past  fortnight.  From  now  on,  top 
and  bottom  classes  will  disappear.  By 
this  we  mean  the  little  common  stuff 
selling  from  $5.00  to  $6.00  and  the 
toppy  offerings  that  have  been  bring- 
ing $10.00  to  $12.00  and  better.  As  we 
go  to  press  practically  all  of  the  good 
fat  cattle  in  the  cornbelt  are  being 
disposed  of  in  the  International  show 
ring  and  after  that  feeders  will  all 
be  able  to  go  to  work  on  a  new  set 
of  books. 

The  only  adverse  feature  on  the 
horizon  is  the  industrial  situation. 
Once  the  laboring  class  all  get  work- 
ng  and  retail  butchers  cut  prices  in 
line  with  livestock  costs,  the  market 
will  give  a  good  account  of  itself. 

Trade  has  passed  through  the  sat- 
uration period  and  if  feeders  will  exer- 
cise a  little  patience  in  marketing, 
they  will  aid  themselves  to  a  greater 
extent.  Orderly  marketing  is  the  aim 
of  cooperative  societies,  still  members 
go  ahead  upon  their  own  volition  and 
dump  stock  on  to  the  market  without 
trying  to  ascertain  what  the  conse- 
quences will  be.  Good  warmed  up 
steers  are  now  being  sent  in  and  sell- 
ing at  prices  they  cost  seventy-five 
days  ago.  This  stock  can/iot  be  re- 
placed at  "the  prices  it  is  bringing. 

Cows  and  heifers  also  have  a  rosy 
future  confronting  them.  We  don't 
mean  that  prices  will  work  back  to 
war  levels,  but  prospects  favor  a 
whole  lot  better  market  on  good  cows 
that  recent  sales  at  $3.50  to  $4.50 
looked  like  a  giveaway  game.  The 
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same  applies  to  heifers  that  had  to 
cash  at  $4.00  to  $5.00.  A  revival  in 
canner  and  cutter  demand  is  also 
looked  for.  Bologna  bulls  now  close  to 
$4.00  are  up  to  50  cents  in  the  past 
two  weeks.  Calves,  which  of  late 
have  undergone  a  severe  price  swat- 
ting have  finally  reacted  and  prices  are 
now  on  the  mend.  A  $1.00  gain  just 
before  press  time  established  best 
vealers  on  an  $8.00  to  $10.00  basis.  A 
good  market  should  be  had  on  vealers 
until  the  spring  rush  at  which  time 
dairy  regions  will  cut  loose  their 
crop. 

That  there  is  a  potential  cattle 
shortage  is  without  doubt,  but  con- 
sumptive demand  hasn't  made  it  evi- 
dent. A  thirty  per  cent  decrease  in 
the  countryward  movement  of  cattle 
indicates  which  way  the  wind  will 
blow  and  all  it  takes  to  start  upward 
is  an  increase  of  10  to  15  per  cent  in 
industrial  activities. 

Big  cattle  will  be  a  scarce  article 
next  season  as  the  feeder  has  learned 
his  lesson  that  the  consuming  public 
doesn't  want  the  big  roasts,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  the  danger  of 
too  many  light  weights  being  finished. 
Little  stockers  and  light  feeders  are 
the  popular  classes  that  were  taken 
out  all  season  and  if  all  are  marketed 
at  early  maturity  the  trade  will  not 
fare  as  well  as  otherwise. 

 AC  J  


A  bad  fat  cattle 
market  switched 


Stock  and 
Feeding  Cottle 

on  Business  what  demand  does 
_     .  exist  is  for  light 

oasts  stocker  stuff.  Last 

year  feeders  were  all  clamoring  for 
heavy  feeders  with  the  result,  too 
many  big  cattle  were  prepared  for 
market  this  season.  The  reverse  is 
the  order  of  affairs  at  present.  There 
is  a  broad  trade  for  stock  steers  at  a 
cost  of  $4.50  to  $5.50.  A  year  ago 
heavy  feeders  were  being  laid  in  at 
$10.00  to  $14.00  per  hundredweight. 

Upon  the  basis  stock  is  now  being 
moved  countryward,  purchases  should 
be  worth  the  money.  If  values  go  any 
lower  the  bottom  will  drop  out  of  the 
business  for  even  now  prices  are  even 
below  cost  of  production. 

Right  now  many  feeders  are  dump- 
ing steers  on  the  market  in  only  half 
fat  condition.  These  cattle  are  selling 
at  prices  like  those  paid  for  them 
two  or  three  months  ago.  There  is 
really  no  reason  why  thrifty  good 
young  offerings  should  be  thrown  over- 
board at  this  time  as  every  indication 
points  to  a  better  demand  for  fat  cat- 
tle from  now  on. 

There  will  be  a  shortage  of  Texas 
stock  calves  as  well  as  a  reduced 
number  from  the  southwest  next  sea- 
son as  growers  were  shooting  them 
into  the  shambles  as  fast  as  they  could 


in  order  to  get  money  to  ease  their 
financial  embarrassment.  The  heavy 
marketing  of  calves  from  Southwest- 
ern breeding  territory  resulted  in 
record  receipts  at  Kansas  City,  the 
banner  daily  run  being  exceeded  upon 
three  occasions  in  the  past  few 
months.  Northwestern  ranges  will 
again  market  a  small  supply  of  cattle 
next  season,  according  to  reports  as 
repopulating  the  range  is  the  main 
item  with  ranchers  at  present,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  War  Finance 
Board  holders  of  young  stock  will  be 
able  to  hold  their  stuff  over  into  an- 
other year  for  breeding  and  better 
conditioning. 

■  AC  J  

__       _  .  Hog    prices  are 

Hog  Prtces  practically  on  a 
Near  Winter      winter  basis.  The 

Packing  Basis  tir"e  is  al  hand 
°  when  offerings 

are  running  very  much  alike,  which  is 
resulting  in  the  narrowest  spread  in 
prices  of  the  year.  Bulk  of  the  butcher 
hogs  are  selling  at  $6.60  to  $6.80  with 
droves  costing  $6.70  to  $6.75.  August 
29th  a  spread  of  $7.65  to  $10.00  with 
a  $10.10  top  was  the  business  basis 
with  droves  costing  around  $8.50.  Dur- 
ing the  period  the  wide  breech  was  in 
force,  heavy  grass  hogs  were  running 
freely.  Now  that  class  is  through 
for  this  year. 

Pigs  are  a  near  minus  quantity  at 
trading  centers.  Owners  are  holding 
pigs  to  feed  out  on  their  surplus  corn 
as  the  conversion  process  has  proven 
a  profitable  one  right  along  and  will 
likely  to  continue  if  any  credence  can 
be  placed  in  future  conditions. 

Lard  stocks  have  been  cut  10  mil- 
lion pounds,  big  European  exports  be- 
ing the  principal  avenue  of  clearance. 
The  Armament  conference  will  likely 
result  in  better  European  credits  and 
readjustment  of  foreign  exchange  con- 
ditions, domestic  consumption  of  pork 
and  its  products  is  good,  as  pork  is 
the  poor  man's  meat,  there  is  a  short- 
age of  cottonseed  oil,  which  cuts  lard 
substitutes  so  the  appreciative  factors 
really  over-balance  the  adverse  ones. 
The  only  offsetting  influence  in  the 
hog  trade  is  the  fact  that  this  will  be 
a  year  of  big  lard  production. 

There  is  some  dispute  among  trad- 
ers as  to  what  winter  packing  droves 
will  cost.  Most  of  the  talent  place 
their  guess  at  around  $5.50  while  Pat- 
rick Cudahy,  the  Milwaukee  oracle 
says  the  cost  will  have  to  be  $4.00  to 
$4.50  but  his  guess  has  been  wrong 
.  nine  times  out  of  ten  so  it  must  be 
taken  with  the  proverbial  grain  of 
salt. 

 AC  J  


Cause  for  Liking 
Mrs.  Binks — That  woman  we  just 
passed  is  the  nicest  neighbor  I  ever 
had.  Friend — Neighbor?  Why,  she 
didn't  even  glance  at  you!  Mrs. 
Binks — That's  what  I  like  about  her. 


Get  Top  Prices! 

Ship  your  Mink.  Musk- 
rat,  Skunk,  Coon,  Civet 
Cat,  furs  to  Funsten.  For 
40  years  Funsten  has  paid 
biggest  checks! 

'How  to  Grade  Furs! 

Frad  Book  tells!  How  expert  graders 
work  —  how  to  handle  fura  to  make  most 
money.  Also  list  supplies,  trapping  se- 
crets. Write! 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
43 1  Funsten  Bid g.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Fur  Coats 
FurRobes 

made  from  your 
hides  and  skinsr 

Send  for  This 
Book  TODAY! 

Full  of  pictures  of  warm,  snug,  long-wearing,  over- 
coats, robes,  caps,  fur  pieces  for  men  and  women 
that  we  make  from  hides  and  skins  you  send  us. 

GLOBE  Prices  Have  Dropped 

This  book  announces  lower  prices  for  tanning  hide© 
and  making  Globe  fur  garments.  You  get  more  dol- 
lars and  cents  value  and  more  satisfaction  when 
you  send  your  hides  to  the  Globe  to  be  tanned. 
Every  Farmer  with  a  hide  or  skin  to  be  tanned 
should  first  see  this  new  catalog,  the  bargain  tan- 
ning book  of  the  year,  put  out  by  the  old  reliable 
Globe.    Write  for  your  copy  today.    It's  free. 

GLOBE  TANNING  COMPANY 


270  S.  E.  First  St. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 


HIDES  Tanned 


Raw  Hides  at  the  present  market  I 
prices  are  worth  little  or  noth-  ] 
ing.  Don't  sell  your  furs—ship  I 
I  them  to  Cownie,  the  old  ~ 
r  reliable  Tanner.and  have 
them  made  into  a  beau- 
tiful fur  coat  or  robe— ^ 
and  in  this  way  make  . 
your  hide  worth  $20  or  more  and  save  50% 
or  more  on  your  coat  or  robe. 
Thousands  are  doing  thjs— why  don't  you? 

Write  Today  For  Catalog 

shows  latest  styles—quotes  lowest  prices- 
and  other  valuable  information. 

COWNIETANN,N0 


554  Market  St. 


i  COMPANY 

Oes  Moines,  Iowa 


Out! 


Our  1922  Offer 
Ropps  Calculator 


1TD171?  TO  farm 

X  It  1*1*  OWNERS 


We  want  to  send  every  farm  owner  this 
|  valuable  book  free.  It  answers  every  farm 
problem— tells  how  to  fi euro  land — capacity  of 
bins  or  boildinis—  interest,  wages— practically 
everything  you  want  to  know.  We  will  also 
_  aend  you  free  catalog  of 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

I  showing  various  styles  of  this  most  popular 
I  fence.    Tells  why  Square  Deal   Fence  (ants 
■  longer,  looks  be-ter.  costs  leas.   Both  Free 
I        KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 
6086  Industrial  St..  PsoHs.  III. 

P.  of  H.  FLOUR  —  PURE  BRAN 

BUY  DIRECT  IN  WVTON  CARS  OR  MORE 
l'riendly  to  Organized  Farmer*. 
CONSUMERS  MILLINC  CO.,  Minneapolis 
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The  Prodigal  Father 

A  Christmas  Story  by  Elizabeth  MacKinnon  Schatz 


HRISTMAS  EVE!  A 
stormy  world  without! 
A  heart  swelling  with 
bitter  emotions  within! 
Barbara  Allen  tore  her 
eyes  away  from  the 
driving  blizzard  which  was  fast  whit- 
ening field  and  road  and  let  them 
wander  around  the  neatly  furnished 
living-room.  Neatly  furnished — that 
was  all.  No  Christmas  cheer  had 
been  added  to  its  bareness  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  little  tots  sleep- 
ing peacefully,  their  minds  filled  with 
expectant  dreams  of  the  morrow.  So 
it  had  been  for  two  Christmas  Eves 
since  the  children's  father  had  drift- 
ed away  from  them,  they  knew  not 
whither. 

The  Kansas  blizzard  roared  and 
raged,  keeping  in  tune  with  the 
mother's  smouldering  thoughts.  This 
Christmas,  her  problem,  stern  though 
it  was,  became  doubly  hard  through 
the  agency  of  the  elements.  For  the 
Aliens  on  their  small  farm,  were 
snowed  in.  In  a  day,  teams  would 
make  their  way  through  the  drifts 
and  release  them  but — Barbara  Allen 
wrung  her  hands  and  restlessly  moved 
toward  the  door.  The  snow  was 
banking  high  against  it;  the  pitiless 
drifts  threatening  to  bar  every  exit. 

She  must  clear  another  path  to  the 
chickens,  her  best  source  of  income, 
she  thought  wearily.  How  she  had 
scraped  and  saved  her  egg  money, 
hoarding  every  cent  to  buy  the  pres- 
ents which  the  children  coveted.  She 
had  planned  to  reach  town  that  day 
but  the  blizzard,  starting  early  that 
morning,  had  driven  her  back.  She 
might  have  risked  it  herself  but  she 
could  not  take  the  children  out  in  such 
a  storm.  All  day  she  had  vainly 
watched  for  a  passing  team  but  the 
road  remained  untraveled.  Each  hour 
she  had  hoped  and  prayed  that  the 
storm  would  cease  but  only  the  leaden 
sky  answered  her  pleadings. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  very  ele- 
ments were  determined  to  thwart  her 
in  her  efforts  to  gladden  her  chil- 
dren's hearts  for  this  second  Christ- 
mas since  Fred  Allen's  abrupt  leave- 
taking.    The  children,  still  firm  be- 


lievers in  Santa  in  spite  of  thwarted 
Christmas  desires,  had  flattened  their 
noses  against  the  window-pane  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  watching  the 
driving  snow  anxiously,  their  little 
minds  absorbed  with  but  one  thought 
— Santa's  chances  of  getting  through 
the  drifts  which  seemed  mountain 
high  in  their  eyes. 

Their  mother  had  watched  them 
with  a  sinking  heart.  How  she  had 
worked  and  planned  for  this  Christ- 
mas. The  last  had  been  so  bare  of 
happiness,    so    fraught    with  disap- 


Santa  Claus  held  the  children  on  his  lap  while 
he  read  a  story 


pointments.  She  glanced  toward  the 
bedroom  where  they  were  nestled  in 
their  beds,  little  Marie,  Rose  and  Ted, 
secure  in  their  beliefs,  their  small 
hearts  comforted  by  their  mother's 
assurances. 

Barbara  Allen  gazed  dully  at  the 
diminutive  Christmas  Tree  which 
they  had  secured  from  the  wood  lot; 
The  irony  of  it  smote  her.  A  tree 
with  no  trimmings  would  adorn  the 
corner  of  the  living-room.  Her  mind 
roved  over  her  possessions.  There 
might  be  something  among  them  with 
which  she  could  decorate  the  tree. 
Then  her  heart  filled  with  the  bleak- 
ness of  the  winter  landscape. 


Ted's  sled!  She  could  see  his  baby 
lips  quiver  as  he  would  manfully 
strive  to  keep  back  the  tears.  And 
Rose's  and  Baby  Marie's  dolls!  Rose 
might  lose  faith.  She  was  older  and 
her  heart  might  grow  skeptical 
through  repeated  disappointments. 

Mrs.  Allen  clenched  her  hands  as 
she  took  the  snow-shovel  and  un- 
latched the  kitchen  door.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  wind  and  snow  drove  her 
back.  Holding  a  lighted  lantern  high 
above  her  head,  she  gazed  out  into 
the  ghostly  gloom.  The  objects  in 
the  farmyard  were  indistinguishable. 

Grasping  her  shovel,  she  began  her 
back-breaking  work.  Her  task  seemed 
endless.  Gusts  of  wind  nearly  swept 
her  off  her  feet  and  for  the  first  time 
her  bitterness  of  spirit  weakened  as 
she  realized  with  thankfulness  that 
her  children  were  safe  and  snug  in 
bed  and  her  larder  was  not  empty. 
Hungry  stomachs  could  be  satisfied 
though  hungry  hearts  must  still  long. 

A  gust  of  wind  passed,  followed  by 
a  strange  silence.  Then  as  she  bent 
again  to  her  work,  a  sound,  a  groan 
reached  her  ears.  She  seemed  to 
freeze  where  she  stood.  In  this  land 
of  Kansas,  a  land  of  eternal  distances, 
neighbors  were  far  apart.  The  Al- 
iens were  fortunate  to  possess  one 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Her  native  bravery  soon  asserted 
itself  for  Kansas  woitien  who  have 
struggled  against  the  discouraging 
grasshoppers,  droughts  and  hot  winds 
of  July  and  August  and  the  deep 
snows  of  winter,  have  learned  to  be 
brave. 

Armed  with  her  shovel  and  holding 
her  lantern  high,  she  peered  ahead  of 
her.  A  splotch  of  red  against  the 
white  snow  caught  her  eyes.  At  first, 
she  thought  it  was  blood  and  her 
heart  beat  wildly. 

•"Who  are  you?"  she  called  clearly. 

The  red  splotch  moved  slightly  and 
a  muffled  groan  proceeded  from  its 
direction. 

She  set  to  work  with  a  will,  making 
only  a  narrow  path  toward  the  ob- 
ject.  Then  she  gasped  in  amazement. 
Did  her  eyes  trick  her?    Half  buried 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Be  More  Careful 

of  your  teeth — combat  the  film 
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BEAUTY  HINTS 

It's  a  good  thing  to  scatter  sunshine, 

IPs  the  best  way  we  know, 
It's  a  good  thing  to  make  hearts 
happy, 

To  bring  gladness  where  we  go." 

Good  Looks  in  Winter 

By  Viola  Richey 

LOOK  out  for  your  complexion 
when  the  thermometer  starts  to- 
wards zero.  There  is  nothing  beau- 
tifying about  cold  weather  and 
when  the  old  north  wind  begins  to 
blow,  red  noses  follow  in  its  train  and 
so  do  chapped  and  cracked  lips, 
pinched  and  drawn  faces  and  watery 
eyes.  If  your  skin  is  inclined  to 
chap  easily  during  the  cold  weather, 
cream  should  be  applied  before  going 
out  doors. 

Warm  woolen  stockings  are  a  rem- 
edy for  red  noses.    Warm  feet  mean 
good  healthy  circulation,  and  if  your 
circulation  is  up  to  par  the  blood  is 
never  congested  at  the  tip  of  your 
nose.    The  old  rule  is,  "Warm  your 
toes  and  whiten  your  nose."    It  is 
good  to  massage  the  nose  with  spirits 
of  camphor  to  tone  down  too  high 
coloring  and  use  the  following  oint- 
ment: » 
5  grains  acetate  of  lead 
5  grains  acetate  of  zinc 
2  ounces  rose  water 

Mix  and  apply  at  night  after  washing 
the  place.  If  applied  in  the  daytime, 
powder  over  with  powdered  starch 
or  arrowroot.  When  the  nose  is  oily 
use  powdered  oleat'-  of  zinc  instead 
of  an  ointment. 

The  girl  who  is  out  of  doors  a  great 
deal  should  not  go  out  to  face  the 
weather  without  protecting  her  com- 
plexion. A  good  greaseless  cream, 
one  that  will  keep  her  skin  at  its  best, 
cleanse  it  and  protect  it,  should  be 
used.  (To  be  continued  in  next  issue.) 


If  you  are  brushing  your  teeth  in  a 
wrong  way,  learn  what  this  new  way 
means. 

Authorities  now  advise  it.  Leading 
dentists  everywhere  are  urging  its 
daily  use.  Millions  of  people  employ  it. 

Make  this  ten-day  test  and  let  the 
results  show  you  what  really  clean 
teeth  mean. 

That  dingy  film 

Film  is  what  clouds  the  teeth's 
beauty.  It  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 
Countless  teeth  discolor  and  decay 
because  the  old  ways  of  brushing  do 
not  effectively  fight  film. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feeL 
It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  That  is  what  discolors  —  not 
the  teeth. 

Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea. 

Ways  to  end  it 

Dental  science  has  in  late  years 
found  two  ways  to  fight  film.  It  has 
proved  them  by  careful  tests.  Now 
they  are  embodied  in  a  new-day 
tooth-paste — called  Pepsodent — for 
daily  application. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  authori- 
ties, and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere.  All  druggists  supply 
the  large  tubes. 


Dentists  here  and  abroad  now  ad- 
vise it.  It  is  now  bringing  a  new 
dental  era  to  some  40  races  of  people. 

Other  new  effects 

Pepsodent  brings  three  other  ef- 
fects, natural  and  very  important. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow — Na- 
ture's great  tooth-protecting  agent.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits.  They 
may  otherwise  cling  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids  which 
cause  tooth  decay. 

Thus  every  use  does  five  things 
which  dental  authorities  now  regard 
as  essential. 

You'll  quickly  see 

A  10-Day  tube  of  Pepsodent  is  sent 
to  all  who  ask.  That  shows  the  de- 
lightful effects.  In  a  week  you  will 
realize  that  this  method  means  much 
to  you  and  yours. 

Send  the  coupon  for  it.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats 
disappear. 

Watch  all  the  effects,  then  read  the 
reasons  in  our  book  That  test  may 
lead  to  life-long  benefits.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  771 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  415,   1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  I1L 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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Fashions  of  the  Hour 


DESPITE  the  apparent  exaggera- 
tion of  some  style  features,  one 
must  admit  that  fashions  for  this 
Beason  are  pretty,  pleasing  and  offer 
choice  of  lines  and  mode  to  please  all 
comers.  The  new  sleeves  are  enor- 
mous, some  of  them  at  least,  and 
longer  lines,  lower  belts  prevail. 

Colors  are  vivid  and  striking  in  con- 
trast. There  is  such  a  large  choice 
of  material  and  many  of  them  are  so 
luxurious  that  trimming  seems  un- 
necessary. 

Laces  of  all  kinds  are  used  as  trim- 
ming, also  for  entire  dresses,  tunics, 
and  sleeves.  Real  lace  collars  are 
used  on  afternoon  dresses. 

As  fashion  has  spoken  for  the  dress 
rather  than  the  suit,  wraps  and  capes 
of  every  description  are  in  vogue. 

A  very  practical  business  costume 
may  be  evolved  from  a  combination 
of  Ladies  Sleeveless  dress  3793  and 
Guimpe  3801.  This  also  makes  a  nice 
dress  for  home  wear.  Prunella  or 
serge  would  do  for  the  dress  and 
washable  satin,  crepe  or  linen  for  the 
guimpe. 

Equally  pleasing  is  the  chemise 
dress  pictured  in  Pattern  3784  with 
which  a  smart  jumper  is  worn,  that 
may  be  of  contrasting  material.  This 
is  a  good  style  for  remodeling. 
Checked  plaid  or  figured  suiting  for 
dress  or  jumper  and  plain  material  or 
broad  cloth  and  satin  combined  would 
be  attractive  for  this. 

Graceful  and  attractive  in  its  youth- 
ful long  waisted  lines  is  Pattern  3462. 
One  could  omit  the  tunic  pSrtions. 
This  model  in  taffeta  or  duvetyn 
would  make  a  good  afternoon  dress. 

All  black  dresses  are  still  in  favor, 
but  one  sees  more  color  in  suits  and 
gowns  as  well  as  in  trimmings. 
Peasant  sleeves  form  an  attractive 
feature  on  blouses  and  dresses.  These 
sleeves  as  well  as  the  square  "Jenny" 
sleeves  are  best  in  Georgette  or  other 
soft  materials. 

Sleeveless  effects  are  not  only 
shown  for  grownups,  but  also  for 
Juniors  and  girls  of  all  ages.  Made 
up  in  wash  fabrics  these  dresses  are 
easy  to  launder.  They  are  also  much 
favored  in  serge,  gabardine,  and  pop- 
lin. Pattern  3794  offers  a  model  made 
with  deep  arm  openings.  This  in  fig- 
ured woolen  with  guimpe  or  pongee, 
or  in  blue  serge  with  waist  of  Geor- 
gette would  be  very  pleasing. 

The  simple  home  dress,  that  serves 
when  household  duties  call,  and  is  also 
attractive  and  neat  when  work  is  done, 
will  be  found  in  Pattern  3789.  Linen 
and  gingham  or  percale  could  be 
chosen  for  this,  or  for  porch  wear 
gabardine,  poplin  or  prunella  would 
be  nice.  This  is  a  one  piece  model 
with  many  possibilities,  for  it  makes 
a  good  business  dress  as  well  as  a 
street  frock  for  wear  with  small  furs. 

The  coming  cold  days  will  make  a 
warm  coat  for  your  growing  daugh- 
ter, very  desirable.  Pattern  3791  is 
just  the  right  style  for  utility  and 
comfort.  It  has  box  lines  and  a  smart 
broad  collar.  Double  faced  suiting, 
broadcloth,  cheviot  and  twill  are  good 
for  this  model. 

Bosom  effects,  bibs  and  plastrons 
are  liked  on  children's  dresses.  In 
Pattern  3756  a  very  pleasing  model 
is  shown.  The  new  collar  and  bib 
may  be  of  linen  or  pique  and  the  dress 
of  gingham,  challie  or  serge. 

Quite  the  right  sort  of  apron  is 


shown  in  Pattern  3400.  It  is  easy  to 
develop  and  offers  no  hardship  in 
laundering.  This  could  be  of  rub- 
berized cloth,  of  gingham  or  drill. 

The  little  toddler  will  be  very  com- 
fortable  in   such   comfortable  gar- 


ments as  Pattern  3505  portrays. 
Nothing  to  hamper  or  give  discom- 
fort. The  dress  is  pretty  in  em- 
broidered voile,  and  for  the  under- 
garments one  could  have  cambric,  or 
lawn. 
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3801 — A  Chic  and  Charming  Design — 7  sizes : 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  mea- 
sure. 

3793 — Ijadies*  Jumper  Dress — 8  sizes :  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust  mea- 
sure. 

3791— Girls'  Coat— 5  sizes:   6.  8,  10,  12  and 

14  years. 

3462 — Ladies'  Dress — 6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 


3784 — Misses'  Dress — 3  sizes:  16  18.  20 
years. 

3789 — Ladies'  House  Dress — 7  sizes:  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

3794 — Girls'  Dress — 4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years. 

3756 — Child's  Dress — 4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years. 

3400 — Ladies'  Apron — 4  sizes.  Small,  me- 
dium, large  and  extra  large. 

3505 — Child's  Outfit — 4  sizes,  6  months  to 
1  year,  2,  3,  and  4  years. 
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We  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  patterns  shown  for  12c  postpaid.    All  of  these  = 

I  patterns  allow  for  seams  and  are  high  grade,  perfect  fitting.    Full  directions  for  mak-  | 

I  ing  as  well  as  the  amount  of  goods  required  to  accompany  each  pattern.    We  can  also  g 

=  furnish  an  up-to-date  Fall  and  Winter  1921  Catalogue  containing  over  500  designs  of  = 

i  ladies'  misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise  article  on  dressmaking,  also  some  points  = 

1  for  the  needle  (illustrating  30  of  the  various,  simple  stitches)  all  valuable  to  the  home  I 

|  dressmaker,  for  15c  postpaid.     Address  all  orders  for  patterns  or  catalogue  to  the  5 

|  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Co-Operative  Journal,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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DECORATING  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Christmas  Recipes 

"Christmas"  Soup 
Celery         Fried  Oysters  Olives 

Roast  Turkey  with  Dressing 
Cranberry  Jelly       Mashed  Potatoes 
Cardinal  Punch 
Fruit  Salad  in  Orange  Basket 
Cranberry  Meringue  Pie 
Nuts  Coffee 


"Christmas"  Soup 
8  tablespoons  fat  %  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  spinach  3  cups  milk 

4  tablespoons  flour  2  red  pimientos 

Nutmeg 

Melt  the  fat  and  add  flour,  salt  and  milk. 
Stir  constantly  till  it  boils,  and  add  the 
spinach,  finely  chopped,  and  the  pimientos, 
cut  in  small  pieces.  Sprinkle  a  few  gratings 
of  nutmegs  over  each  serving  of  the  soup. 


Fried  Oysters 
Drain  and  dry  large,  selected  oysters.  Sea- 
son crumbs  with  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  eggs, 
white  and  yolk  together,  till  well  mixed.  Dip 
the  oysters  in  the  egg  and  then  in  crumbs ; 
dip  again  in  egg  and  crumbs.  Fry  in  deep 
fat  until  a  golden  brown. 


Cardinal  Punch 
1  pint  cranberries  1  pint  water 

%  cup  orange  juice         1  cup  sugar  syrup 
1%  tablespoons  lem-      1  pint  soda  water 
on  juice 

Cook  cranberries  and  water  until  fruit  is 
very  soft,  then  strain  through  a  double  thick- 
ness of  cheesecloth.  When  cool,  add  fruit 
juices,  syrup,  charged  water  and  cracked  ice. 


Fruit  Salad  in  Orange  Basket 
Select  medium,  round  oranges  of  good  color 
and  cut  in  half,  leaving  a  strip  across  the 
center  to  form  a  handle.  In  taking  out  pulp 
be  very  careful  not  to  break  the  shell.  When 
perfectly  clean  scallop  the  edges  by  cutting 
points  with  scissors.  Chop  fruits  desired  and 
mix  together  with  mayonnaise  and  nut  meats. 
Oranges,  apples,  bananas,  pineapple,  white 
grapes,  may  be  used.  Fill  orange  baskets  with 
the  salad.  White  grapes  can  be  used  around 
the  edges,  alternated  with  maraschino  cher- 
ries. These  should  be  cut  in  halves.  Place 
basket  on  lettuce  leaves  and  serve  very  cold. 
If  it  is  too  difficult  to  make  the  baskets  ac- 
cording to  the  above  directions,  the  oranges 
can  be  cut  in  half,  the  pulp  cleaned  out  and 
a  strip  of  the  orange  placed  in  the  half  to 
form  a  handle.  A  small  bow  of  Christmas 
ribbon  can  be  tied  on  the  handle  and  a 
small  spray  of  holly  inserted,  if  desired.  This 
makes  a  very  attractive  dish  for  the  Christ- 
mas table.  * 


Cranberry  Meringue  Pie 

To  1%  cups  cut  cranberries  add  a  cup  of 
seeded  raisins ;  cream  two  tablespoons  of  but- 
ter substitute  with  half  cup  corn  syrup,  add 
1%  tablespoons  flour,  beat  well  and  mix  with 
the  cranberries.  Line  a  plate  with  the  pastry 
and  fill  with  the  cranberries.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
until  dry,  add  one  tablespoon  of  sugar,  heap 
roughly  over  the  top  of  the  pie  and  return 
to  the  oven  to  brown  lightly. 


Candied  Cranberries 
%  cup  sugar  %  cup  water 

%  cup  cranberries 
Select  firm,  red  cranberries,  wash  dry,  and 
prick  two  or  three  times  with  needle.  Boil 
sugar  and  water  until  it  spins  a  thread,  put 
in  cranberries,  and  cook  gently  until  syrup 
will  jelly  when  tested  from  tip  of  spoon. 
Remove  berries,  one  at  a  time,  to  waxed 
dried.  Roll  in  granulated  sugar,  and  use 
like  candied  cherries. 


Walnut  Wafers 


Vz  pound  sifted  brown  sugar,  4  rounded 
tablespoons  flour,  one-third  teaspoon  salt, 
V<j  pound  chopped  walnuts,  %  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  2  eggs,  well  beaten.  Mix 
altogether  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


Christmas  is  surely  the  happiest 
time  of  the  year,  a  time  when  we 
forget  ourselves  in  making  others 
happy.  It  is  a  time  of  family  re- 
unions, visitors  and  parties,  and 
every  home  should  be  decorated  to 
carry  out  the  Christmas  spirit  and 
gladden  our  hearts.  A  holly  wreath 
should  be  on  every  front  door  to  greet 
our  visitors  and  a  wreath  should  also 
be  in  the  front  window  to  greet  the 
passer-by.  Garlands  or  festoons  of 
green  and  red  should  be  draped 
around  the  walls. 

The  curtains,  light  fixtures,  man- 
tlepiece  and  every  place  possible 
should  be  decorated.  Bells  should  be 
hung  on  the  light  fixtures  and  gar- 
lands or  streamers  of  twisted  red  and 
green  crepe  paper  can  be  extended 
from  the  fixtures.  Artificial  red  poin- 
settias,  the  Christmas  flower,  and 
sprays  of  holly  can  be  used  for  deco- 
ration. 

Decorating  the  Table 
Fancy  crepe  paper  with  designs  of 
Santa  Claus,  holly  or  poinsettias  can 
be  pinned  around  the  edge  of  the  ta- 
ble or  strips  of  plain  red  crepe  paper 
about  four  inches  wide  can  be  placed 
on  the  table,  crossing  in  the  center. 
These  strips  of  red  crepe  paper  are 
very  effective  on  the  white  tablecloth. 
Two  candlesticks  containing  red  can- 
dles can  be  placed  on  the  table  and 
holly  entwined  on  the  candlesticks. 
A  fancy  bell  decoration  can  be  hung 


from  the  light  fixture  above  the  ta- 
ble. A  basket  covered  with  red  and 
green  crepe  paper  with  poinsettias 
and  sprays  of  holly  in  it,  makes  a 
very  pretty  center  decoration  for  the 
Christmas  dinner  or  party  table.  Nut 
cups  of  red  crepe  paper  can  be  made 
and  a  small  spray  of  holly  attached 
to  each.  Place  cards  of  plain  white 
paper  with  a  spray  of  holly  attached 
completes  the  decorations. 

For  the  children's  table  nothing 
would  be  appreciated  more  than  a 
Santa  Claus  centerpiece.  This  can 
be  made  by  cutting  two  Santa  Claus 
figures  from  fancy  crepe  paper  and 
pasting  on  cardboard.  Crush  some 
white  crepe  paper  to  form  a  good 
sized  snow  ball  and  paste  the  Santa 
Claus  figure  in  the  center  of  the  snow- 
ball. Insert  a  poinsettia  in  the  snow- 
ball with  the  stem  long  enough  to 
reach  above  the  Santa  Claus  head,  to 
form  a  sort  of  umbrella.  From  each 
petal  of  the  flower,  fasten  several 
pieces  of  white  silk  thread,  different 
lengths,  with  small  balls  of  white  cot- 
ton at  the  end  of  each  thread  to  make 
small  snowballs.  This  is  a  very  ar- 
tistic decoration  for  the  children's 
table  and  would  also  be  appreciated 
by  the  grown-ups.  Red  crepe  paper 
cups  can  also  be  used  for  the  chil- 
dren's table,  filled  with  different  col- 
ored candies.  A  small  Santa  Claus 
figure  can  be  placed  on  the  cup  as 
well  as  on  plain  white  place  cards. 


Eight  Yards  Garland 


Decorate  for  Christmas 

Buy  This  $2.00  Assortment  for  $1.00 

This  handsome  assort- 
ment of  Christmas  dec- 
orations for  the  home 
or  office,  consisting  of 
one  large  hanging  dec- 
oration, as  pictured, 
two  bells  of  red  tissue, 
5  inches  wide,  eight  yards 
of  festooned  garland  and 
one  beautiful  holly  wreath 
with  bell  in  center. 
Two  Bells  All  (postpaid)  for... $1.00 


Notice 

Orders  must 
>b  e  sent 
promptly  to 
assure  de- 
livery before 
Xmas.  You 
cannot  b  e 
disappointed 
with  this  as- 
sortment. 
Send  dollar 
bill,  check 
or  money 
order. 


One  Window  Wreath,  with  Bell  One  Large  Hanging  Decoration 

312  S.  Clark  St.  SMYTHE  BROTHERS  312  S.  Clark  St. 

Merchandise  by  Mail 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 
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Leftover  Turkey  Recipes 

The  economical  housewife  finds  that  there 
are  man?  ways  of  preparing  left-over  turkey 
and  may  well  try  the  following  recipes : 

Turkey  Soup 

Take  the  bones  and  scraps  left  from  roast 
turkey.  Scrape  the  meat  from  the  bones  and 
lay  aside  any  nice  pieces,  no  matter  how  small. 
Remove  all  the  stuffing  and  keep  it  separate. 
Break  benes  and  pack  them  closely  in  a  kettle. 
Cover  with  cold  water.  Add  1  small  onion, 
sliced,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  a  little  pepper. 
Simmer  two  or  three  hours  until  the  bones 
are  clean.  Strain,  and  remove  the  fat.  Put 
the  liquor  on  to  boil  again  and  add  for  every 
quart  of  liquor  1  cup  cold  meat,  cut  fine,  and 
half  a  cup  of  the  stuffing.  If  the  stuffing  is 
omitted,  thicken  the  soup  with  flour.  Simmer 
until  the  meat  is  tender  and  serve  at  once. 
This  is  a  better  method  than  boiling  meat, 
bones  and  stuffing  together.  The  stuffing  ab- 
sorbs the  oil  and  gives  the  soup  a  strong 
flavor.  j  ji 

Scalloped  Turkey 

Make  one  cup  of  sauce,  using  2  T.  bu»- 
ter,  2  T.  flour,  ^4  t.  salt,  few  grains  pep- 
per and  one  cup  stock.  Cut  the  meat  into 
small  pieces.  Sprinkle  the  bottom  of  but- 
tered baking  dish  with  seasoned  cracker 
crumbs,  add  turkey  meat,  pour  over  sauce 
and  sprinkle  with  buttered  cracker  crumbs. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  crumbs  are  brown. 
For  this  amount  of  sauce  about  a  cup  and 
one-half  of  the  meat  should  be  used. 

Minced  Turkey 

To  one  cup  cold  roast  turkey  meat,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  use  one-third  cup  soft,  stale 
bread  crumbs.  Make  one  oup  sauce  as  by 
the  above  recipe.  Season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  onion  juice.  Heat  the  turkey  and  bread 
uumbs  in  the  sauce.  Serve  on  small  pieces 
of  toast  and  garnish  with  poached  eggs. 


Santa's  Slip 
Mother — "Who  ever  taught  you  to 
use  that  dreadful  word?" 

Tommy — ■'"Santa  Clause,  mama." 
"Santa  Claus?" 

"Yes,  mama,  when  he  fell  over  a 
chair  in  my  bedroom  on  Christmas 
eve." 


SAVE  i 


Let  os  show 

you  bow  to  beautify 
your  home  with  soft,  luxurious 
rugs  in  the  fashionable  one  and 
two-toned,  fancy  or  Oriental  patterns  at 
only  one-half  the  cost  of  new  store  rugs. 

Send  Us  Your 

Old  Carpets 

Rags  and  Clothing 

^   We  reclaim  the  wool 
in  your  old  material  by 
our   special    process  of 
cleaning  and  respinning,  and 
then  dye  this  wool  and  reweave 
bright,  new— 

Olson  Velvety  Rugs 

—seamless,  reversible,  firmly  woven  rues,  any  color, 
any  size— rags  that  rival  the  high  priced  Wiltons  ana 
Axminsters  and  are  guaranteed  to  wear  for  many 
years.  Will  lend  charm  to  the  finest  homes.  Bead 
what  others  say.  Over  one  million  satisfied 
OLSON  customers. 

5  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Give  your  new  rags  the  test  of  use— use  them  6  days 
on  your  floors,  then  if  not  completely  satisfied,  return 
them — and  we  will  pay  you  liberally  for  your  material. 
Every  Order  Completed  in  One  Week 
rnwrr  BEAUTIFUL  Write  at  once  for 
rflCC  RUG  BOOK  catalog  of  31  beauta- 
■  •»•*«•  "*"*"*  fDi  new  patterns  in 

actual  colors,  and  liberal  freight  offer.  See  our  new 
low  prices.  Learn  how  easy  it  is  to  order. 


OLSON  RUG  CO. 

0<s^4„  Dept.  PS6  , 36  Laflin  St. 


Send  in  Your 
Baby's 
Picture 


And  have  it  printed  in  the  Journal.  Address 
the  Home  Editor,  American  Co-operative  Jour- 
nal, 608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  We 
will  pay  $1.00  for  each  picture  printed.  Send 
kodak  pictures  only,  giving  name  and  age  of 
baby  at  time  picture  was  taken.  Do  not  send 
regular  photographs.  Enclose  stamps  if  you 
desire  pictures  returned.  We  cannot  ack- 
nowledge all  the  pictures  we  receive,  but  if 
we  hold  them  for  some  time  and  you  do  not 
see  them  in  print,  do  not  think  they  are  lost. 
We  keep  the  pictures  for  a  while  in  hopes  of 
printing  them. 


Our  Baby  Said 

($1  WiU  Be  Paid  for  Each  Letter  Printed) 

Stanley,  age  3  and  Lloyd,  age  5 
went  visiting  with  their  Mother  one 
day  and  the  lady  friend  invited  them 
to  stay  for  dinner.  When  cutting  a 
pumpkin  pie  she  noticed  that  they 
were  both  watching  her  very  closely, 
so  she  asked  Lloyd  if  he  would  like  a 
big  piece  and  he  said  "No,"  that  he 
believed  a  small  piece  would  do.  Stan- 
ley heard  them  talking  and  thinking 
she  might  cut  him  a  small  piece  too 
he  spoke  right  up  and  said  "You 
needn't  cut  my  piece  small,  'cause  I 
got  a  big  mouth." — Nebraska. 


Open   the  door  of  your  heart,  my 
friend, 

Heedless  of  class  or  creed, 
When  you  hear  the  cry  of  a  brother's 
voice, 

mhe  sob  of  a  child  in  need. 
To  the  shining  heaven  that  o'er  you 
bends 

You  need  no  map  or  chart, 
But  only  the  love  the  Master  gave — 
Open  the  door  of  your  heart. 

Edward  Everett  Hale 


Child  Logic 
Little  Ethel  had  had  a  fortnight  in 
the  country  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  "Did  you  see  them  milk  the  cow, 
Ethel?"  asked  her  mamma  on  her  re- 
turn. 

"No,  mamma,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I 
saw  them  unmilk  her." 


How  He  Arranged  It 

"Bobby,  did  you  wash  your  face  be- 
fore the  music  teacher  came  " 
"Yes'm." 

"And  your  hands?" 
"Yes'm." 

"And  your  ears?" 

"Well,  ma,"  said  Bobby  judicially, 
"I  washed  the  one  that  would  be 
next  to  her." 


The  Prodigal  Father 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


in  the  snow,  weakly  grasping  his 
pack,  his  face  twisted  with  pain,  sat 
the  picturesque  Santa,  at  least  her 
bewildered  senses  judged  him  for  a 
moment  to  be  such. 

Another  groan,  followed  by  a  re- 
quest for  help,  brought  her  down  to 
the  realities  of  life  and  she  hastily 
extended  her  strong  hand.  A  sorry 
Santa  rose  shakily  to  one  foot. 

"Sprained  the  other  one,"  he  mum- 

"Here,  lean  on  my  shoulder  and 
hop  to  the  house,"  she  commanded. 

Thus  assisted,  he  reached  the  porch, 
bled  through  his  heavy  beard. 

"I'll  get  your  pack,"  she  announced 
briefly  and  hurried  back  to  the  spot 
where  it  lay.  Her  heart  stirred  as 
she  saw  the  runners  of  a  sled  poking 
through  the  top  of  the  burlap  bag. 
Then  it  sank  as  she  realized  that  he 
was  probably  a  neighbor  who  had 
been  misled  by  the  storm  and  had 
wandered  into  her  yard.  Some  other 
kiddies  would  receive  these  gifts. 

"I  believe  the  wind  is  dying  a  lit- 
tle and  it  is  not  snowing  so  hard. 
You  are  a  neighbor,  no  doubt,  and 
want  to  get  home  before  morning," 
she  said  briskly  as  she  helped  him  to 
rise  and  enter  the  neat  kitchen.  A 
vision  of  another  housewife,  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return,  flashed  across  her 
mind. 

"The  pack — don't  lose  it.  It's  for 
the  children,"  he  mumbled  weakly  for 
his  foot  pained  him  greatly. 


"It  is  safe,"  she  answered  briefly 
and  proceeded  to  render  first  aid  to 
the  injured  limb. 

The  comfortable  warmth  of  the 
kitchen  stole  through  him.  She 
looked  at  him  in  dismay  as  she  saw 
his  head  nod  drowsily.  He  must  not 
go  to  sleep.  If  her  children  should 
waken  and  discover  him  and  the  toys, 
what  could  she  do.  And  the  kiddies 
to  whom  they  belonged.  They  must 
have  them  for  Christmas  morning. 

"Wake  up,"  she  cried,  shaking  him 
roughly. 

"Yes,  Barbara,"  he  murmured. 

Barbara  Allen  gasped,  then  peered 
closely  at  him.  For  a  moment  she 
was  numb. 

"Merciful  Heaven!"  she  exclaimed. 

Quickly  removing  the  false  beard 
from  his  face,  she  gazed  again  into 
the  face  of  the  husband  who  had  de- 
serted her.  She  propped  him  against 
the  table.  His  head  sank  on  his  arms 
and  Barbara  Allen  settled  down  to  a 
harder  battle  than  she  had  ever  waged 
against  poverty  or  the  elements. 

The  children's  father  returning  in 
a  guise  such  as  this!  Her  eyes  fell 
on  the  pack.  He  must  have  had 
money  to  have  bought  the  presents 
which  peeped  forth  from  its  covers. 
She  choked  as  she  remembered  little 
Ted's  words  before  he  had  crept  into 
his  bed. 

"Mamma,  I'd  dive  up  my  sed  if 
Daddy'd  turn  home." 
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Fred  had  always  been  kind  to  the 
children,  devoted  to  little  Ted.  Why 
had  he  left  them  to  struggle  along 
through  the  hot  summers  and  cold 
Kansas  winters.  If  she  had  been  near 
her  people  in  the  East,  things  might 
have  been  different  but  her  proud 
spirit  had  rebelled  against  asking  for 
help.  How  many  times  she  had  been 
warned  against  marrying  him,  she 
thought  bitterly.  And  yet  there  were 
the  children,  great  compensation  for 
the  one  big  error  of  her  life  as  she 
had  come  to  look  upon  it. 

Fred  Allen  stirred.  Barbara  rose 
hastily  as  he  sat  up  and  murmured, 
"I  must  get  on." 

"You  can  go,  Fred  Allen,  but  your 
pack  stays  here,"  she  exclaimed 
harshly  as  he  started  to  stagger  to 
his  feet. 

He  glanced  at  her  in  bewilderment, 
then  his  eyes  sprang  open.  Fully 
awakened,  he  stared  at  her  thin, 
flushed  face. 

"Barbara,  have  you  no  welcome  for 
me?"  he  cried. 

"Don't!"  she  commanded  sharply, 
"Your  foot  is  not  badly  sprained.  You 
cannot  stay  here.  The  children  must 
not  see  you.  The  storm  has  died  down. 
No  doubt  you  have  a  team  near  here." 

"I  swear  I  haven't.  I  walked  out 
from  the  corners.    Jed  drove  me  to 


"EVENING  PRAYERS" 

"There's  nothing  like  starting  your  children 
out  right,"  says  four-year-old  Hazelle  Adams 
of  Chapin,  111.  "Dolly  never  goes  to  sleep 
without  saying  her  prayers."  We  know  Santa 
will  remember  Hazelle  well  because  she's 
such  a  good  mother  to  her  dollies. 

them,"  he  answered  vehemently,  "The 
toys  are  for  our  children,"  he  con- 
cluded simply. 

She  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  then 
without  a  word,  shouldered  the  pack 
and  started  toward  the  living-room. 

"Bring  the  tree,"  she  ordered 
briefly. 

He  limped  after  her,  pondering  how 
best  to  break  through  her  armor  of 
^unforgiveness. 

"Heaven  knows,  she  has  just 
cause,"  he  admitted,  "And  yet,  she 


told  me  to  go.  Called  me  no-account. 
So  I  went." 

Fred  set  his  lips  firmly  as  he  looked 
at  his  wife's  uncompromising  back. 
She  had  knelt  by  the  little  tree  and 
was  wrapping  soft  cotton  around  its 


"THE  YOUNG  MADONNA" 


Margaret  Schwann  is  very  fond  of  her  little 
cousin,  Hazel  Neill,  and  was  very  happy  to 
have  her  picture  taken  in  this  pose.  Both 
girls  live  in  Greensburg,  Kas. 

base.  Silently,  she  decorated  its  limbs 
with  the  abundance  of  ornaments 
which  the  pack  showered  forth.  She 
almost  exclaimed  at  the  beautiful  doll 
and  small  trunk  of  clothes  which  the 
pack  yielded. 

Barbara  sat  back  on  her  heels  and 
gazed  at  the  Christmas  splendor  in 
front  of  her.  She  was  back  in  her 
childhood  again.  How  she  remem- 
bered her  first  beautiful  doll.  Rose's 
face  would  shine  with  happiness  at  the 
sight  of  the  blue  eyes,  and  soft,  curly 
ringlets.  And  Ted!  How  he  would 
shout  when  he  viewed  his  red  coaster. 

The  pack  produced  other  toys  but 
these  two,  the  ones  she  would  have 
purchased  with  her  hard-earned 
money,  alone  stood  out  clearly.  Then 
she  started  as  the  sudden  realization 
came  to  her  that  Fred,  her  husband 
whom  she  had  vowed  never  to  forgive, 
had  made  this  Christmas  possible  for 
the  children.  The  storm  had  cut  her 
off  but  he  had  weathered  the  storm. 
Was  this  the  answer  to  her  prayers? 

She  turned  to  discover  him  gazing 
at  her  curiously,  almost  pleadingly. 
Her  eyes  hardened  arid  he  sighed. 

"I  have  something  for  you,"  he  of- 
fered as  he  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of 
his  coat. 

"I  don't  want  it,"  replied  Barbara 
shortly. 

"Do  you  think  they  will  like  it?" 
he  asked  wistfully  as  he  motioned  to- 
ward the  gay,  little  Christmas  corner. 


Barbara's  eyes  blurred,  "They'll  love 
it,"  she  answered  fervently,  for  the 
moment  forgetting  herself. 

"Barbara,  you  told  me  to  go.  You 
said  I  didn't  amount  to  anything,  that 
you  could  fare  better  by  yourself.  I 
went  away.  I've  done  well.  But  what 
I've  made  belongs  to  you  and  the 
children.  Can't  you  forgive  me?  I'm 
a  prodigal,  I  know,  but  the  prodigal 
came  home  empty-handed  and  receiv- 
ed a  welcome.  I  haven't  had  one  yet." 

He  rose  and  stretched  out  his  hands 
pleadingly.  How  she  longed  to  place 
hers  in  them,  to  lay  her  weary  head 
upon  his  shoulder  and  span  the  dreary 
years  of  his  absence.  But  distrust  and 
fear  possessed  her.  It  would  be  for 
a  short  time,  then  he  would  fall  back 
into  the  old  rut  of  depending  upon 
her  again  and  the  miserable  years 
would  drag  on  as  they  had  before  his 
departure. 

She  had  been  happy  in  a  way  those 
two  years  of  her  freedom,  in  spite  of 
the  loneliness.  No,  she  could  not  go 
back.  By  next  Christmas,  she  could 
catch  up  in  her  finances  and  the  chil- 
dren would  never  know.  Barbara 
stepped  back. 

"No,  Fred,  I  can't  go  back.  I  have 
no  welcome  for  you,"  as  her  Hps  ut- 
tered the  words,  her  heart  told  her 
that  she  lied. 


HIS   FIRST  CAR 

"This  is  the  life,"  says  Samuel  Schendel,  of 
Lyndon,  Kas.,  age  1%  years.  Riding  is  his 
favorite  pastime,  ever  since  Daddy  bought 
him  the  new  "car." 


"And  the  children,  don't  they  want 
their  Daddy?"  he  pleaded,  "Barbara, 
I  swear  I'm  different.  I've  learned 
all  the  agony  of  separation  from  you 
and  the  kiddies  these  last  years.  Can't 
you  "  he  paused  and  paled  per- 
ceptibly as  a  childish  treble  issued 
from  the  bedroom. 

"Mamma,  is  Santa  here  yet?" 

It  seemed  ages  before  Barbara  could 
command  her  voice  well  enough  to 
reply.    Then — 

"Put  on  your  beard  and  play  your 
part  for  them,"  she  commanded 
swiftly. 
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FREE  VITAMINES 
FOR  MAKING  HENS 
LAY  IN  WINTER 

Bessie  Carswell,  who  is  known  to  all 
poultry  raisers,  has  gotten  amazing 
results  producing  eggs  by  feeding  her 
hens  a  new  mash  containing  vita- 
mines.  Vitamines  are  the  new  scien- 
tific discovery  used  at  agricultural  col- 
leges, etc.  Many  people  claim  that 
vitamines  will  actually  make  hens  lay 
six  times  more  eggs.  Miss  Carswell 
will  be  glad  to  write  you  describing 
the  astonishing  results  she  personally 
obtained.  She  wants  all  poultry 
raisers  to  try  vitamines  and  on  this 
account  offers  to  send  a  $1.00  package 
of  Vitamines  free.  This  positively  is 
not  a  C.  O.  D.  scheme,  so  every  reader 
who  wants  more  eggs  should  get  and 
try  these  vitamines  free.  Simply  send 
name  today  to  Bessie  B.  Carswell,  the 
Poultry  Woman,  1512  Carswell  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


64DIFFERENT  BUSINESS  PUB- 
LICATIONS covering  Accounting, 
Advertising,  Administration,  Mer- 
chandising, Salesmanship  and  Taxa- 
tion all  sent  prepaid  for  only  25c. 
Value  $1.50.  Instructive,  educational, 
practical.  Walhamore  Com-  |\  p 
pany,  LaFayette  Building,  /  *1  P 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  LUU 


Our  Scientific  Method  u>»!  I  atop  that 

STAMMER? 


Study  at  Home  11  you  choose.  Send  lor  free  200 
page  book.  It  tells  how  our  Natural  Guaranteed 
'   Method  quickly  corrects  Stammering  or  Stuttering.  _ 
9  Write  THE  LEWIS  INSTITUTE  (Founded  1894)  • 
166    Lewis  Bldg.,  71-77  Adelaide       Detroit.  Mich. 


"Yes,  dear,"  she  called,  "He  says 
to  come  and  see  him  for  just  a  min- 
ute." 

Fred  Allen  trembled  at  the  shout 
which  proceeded  from  the  three  ex- 
cited children  who  tumbled  swiftly 
from  their  beds.  His  eyes  grew  moist 
and  his  heart  ached  as  he  heard  them 
patter  toward  him  and  saw  their 
saucer-like  eyes  filled  with  awe.  Baby 
Marie  toddled  over  to  Mother.  Rose 
appeared  to  be  the  more  afraid,  and 
dropped  behind  her  smaller  brother 
but  Ted  moved  quickly  into  the  liv- 
ing room. 

For  a  moment,  he  forgot  Santa  as 
his  eyes  rested  upon  what  appeared  to 
him  a  wealth  of  presents  resting  near 
the  base  of  the  sparkling  tree.  Then 
Santa's  jovial  voice  broke  the  still- 
ness. 

"Well,  laddie,  are  they  all  right?" 

At  the  sound  of  the  familiar  appel- 
lation, Barbara's  eyes  filled,  then 
shone  as  she  saw  Rose  wonderingly 
lift  the  doll.  Fred,  her  husband,  the 
children's  prodigal  father,  had  made 
this  possible,  kept  ringing  through  her 
head.'  To  her  surprise,  Ted,  instead 
of  examining  his  coaster,  turned,  a 
troubled  look  upon  his  face. 

"It's  fine,  Santa  Claus,  but  " 

"But  what?  Is  there  something 
else  you  want?"  Fred  queried,  strok- 
ing the  boy's  curly  head  tenderly. 

"I  want  my  daddy,"  burst  forth  the 
child. 

Barbara  started  at  the  passion  of 
longing  in  Ted's  voice.  She  had  never 
known  how  the  boy  had  missed  his 
father.  Fred  did  not  glance  in  her 
direction. 

"He  always  played  wive  us,  Rosy 


This  is  your  paper.  We  are  careful 
in  our  selection  of  advertisers.  We 
will  not  accept  any  questionable  ad- 
vertising. If  you  have  any  complaints 
on  any  purchases  of  goods  advertised 
in  our  columns,  we  want  to  know 
about  it.  It  is  your  interest.  It  is  our 
interest.  Mention  the  American  Co- 
operative Journal  when  writing  adver- 
tisers. 


and  me,"  continued  the  boy,  "And  we 
want  him,  don't  we,  Rosy?"  turning  to 
his  sister  appealingly. 

The  little  girl  nodded  shyly  as  she 
reluctantly  laid  down  her  doll  and 
joined  her  brother.  What  a  picture 
they  made,  standing  there  beside 
their  adored  Santa.  Ted's  eyes  were 
full  of  faith  and  hope  as  he  continued, 

"Mudder  wants  him  too.  I  hear  her 
pray  for  him  to  come  back  and  then 
she  crys.  I'll  give  you  back  my  sed 
if  you'll  bring  me  my  Daddy."  Santa's 
lips  quivered  as  he  asked  the  children 
to  climb  on  to  his  lap. 

The  silence  which  followed  this 
statement  was  pregnant.  Then  Bar- 
bara's stifled  voice  broke  the  charm. 

"Run  along  now,  children,  Santa 
will  see  about  it." 

Thus  assured,  the  youngsters  scam- 
pered to  bed  and  Barbara  tucked  them, 
in  almost  smothering  them  with  kiss- 
es. Her  eyes  were  wet  but  her  heart 
was  at  peace.  After  all,  they  were 
the  ones  to  render  a  decision.  She 
returned  quietly  to  the  living-room. 

Fred  sat  as  they  had  left  him  but 
his  head  was  buried  in  his  arms.  For 
a  few  moments,  Barbara  studied  him. 
He  had  remoyed  his  cap  and  beard 
and  she  noted  with  a  pang  the  gray 
hairs  which  sprinkled  his  temples. 
Yes,  he  had  suffered  but  had  he  suf- 
fered enough  to  start  a  new  life  with 
her  and  the  children.  This  thing 
which  Barbara  feared  gripped  her 
again.  Then  Ted's  voice  came  from 
the  bedroom,  steadying  her  resolution. 

"Don't  let  him  forget,  Mamma." 

Ah,  Ted  entrusted  this  mission  to 
her,  not  realizing  how  she  held  it's 
fulfillment  in  her  hands.  Her  inde- 
cision vanished.  She  moved  forward 
swiftly  and  touched  Fred  upon  the 
shoulder.  He  raised  his  face,  un- 
ashamed of  the  tears  which  stained 
his  cheeks.  Barbara  saw  in  those 
tears  remorse  for  the  years  that  had 
gone  and  a  penitence  that  would 
carry  them  together  through  the  years 
to  come. 

"The  children  welcome  you  home, 

Fred,"  she  began  softly,  "And  I  " 

she  paused,  a  far-away  look  in  her 
eyes.  Then  she  glanced  at  him  and 
the  old,  fun-loving  Barbara  whom  he 
had  known  as  a  girl,  sprang  into  be- 
ing, "I  haven't  a  fatted  calf,  Fred, 
but  tomorrow,  we  shall  celebrate  with 
my  prize  turkey." 

Barbara's  offer  was  drowned  as  she 
felt  herself  enveloped  by  a  pair  of 
red,  fur-trimmed  arms. 

"I  much  prefer  turkey,  Sweetheart," 
declared  Fred  as  he  softly  kissed  her 
unresisting  lips. 

The  Kansas  blizzard  continued  to 
rage  without  but  now  it  found  no  re- 
sponse within  for  the  Christmas 
Peace  hovered  over  the  re-united 
household. 
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Cooperators  Want  Ad  Section 

BEST  OFFERS 
SELLING  BUYING  AND  TRADING 
QUICK  RETURNS 


European 
Conditions 


G.  W.  Wells, 
probably  the  best 
authority  in  the 
world  on  interna- 
Like  Dynamite  tional  conditions, 
says  that  if  noth- 
ing is  done,  Germany  will  be  a  second 
Russia  in  six  months,  and  Italy  in  two 
years.  Then  will  come  France  and 
England. 

In  Germany  the  charge  is  openly 
made  that  the  big  business  leaders  are 
deliberately  trying  to  bankrupt  their 
country,  with  the  intention  of  saving 
the  business  institutions.  The  charge 
is  that  they  are  trying  to  demonstrate 
that  Germany  cannot  pay  its  war  debt 
immediately  and  make  some  recogni- 
tion be  taken  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
of  this  fact.  If  Germany  cannot  pay, 
neither  can  France  and  Britain  pay 
back  the  United  States.  Thus  we  hold 
the  key  to  the  situation- 
Europe  owes  us  11  billion  dollars 
on  which  they  have  paid  practically 
nothing,  not  even  the  interest.  It  has 
now  mounted  up  to  near  another  bil- 
lion dollars,  and  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  If  we  demand  payment, 
Germany  will  go  bolsheviki,  Italy  will 
follow,  France  may  have  a  revolution 
over  taxes  which  cannot  be  paid,  and 
Britain  would  eventually  follow. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Ger- 
many take  over  the  industries  of  Rus- 
sia and  use  them  as  feeders  for  her 
industries,  with  an  "armistice"  on  in- 
ternational debt,  that  is,  it  would  be 
forgotten  for  ten  or  more  years  until 
the  world  had  worked  back  a  little  to- 
ward normalcy.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  we  take  the  British  and  French 
West  Indies  as  part  payment  of  their 
debt  to  us.  German  leaders  are  de- 
manding the  adoption  by  the  govern- 
ment of  an  economy  program,  doing 
nothing  but  absolute  necessities,  and 
a  program  which  will  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  full  operation  of  in- 
dustrial conditions.  Among  these  is 
the  abolition  of  the  eight  hour  day. 

This  situation  will  probably  come  to 
a  head  with  the  next  payment  by  Ger- 
many of  the  reparations  debt  of  500,- 
000,000  gold  marks  on  January  15th, 
or  the  one  on  April  15th. 


WANT    AD  RATES 
8  eants  per  word,  each  insertion,  charge  for  nam* 
and  add  rest.     Remit  In  advance.    All  copy  muat  be 
received  by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


FARM  LANDS 

Want  to  hear  from  owner 
having  business  for  sale. 
State  cash  price  and  particu- 
lars. John  J.  Black,  202nd 
St.,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

FOR  SALE 


ENGINE  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
FOR  SALE— 32  Hone  Power  Fairbanks  Mono 
Pressure  Engine,  with  generators,  two  10  horse  power 
motors  and  one  five  horse  power  motor.  Inquire 
Farmer*  Elevator  Co.,  Holsteln,  Iowa.  Write  Hugo 
Schuett.  Secretary. 


HONEY  FOR  SALE 
Honey  for  sale.    Select  quality  Clover  Honey,  1921 
crop.    Sample  15  cents;  price  list  free.    Frank  Johns, 
Kinsley,  Iowa. 

SECOND-HAND   TYPEWRITERS   FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS    ALL    MAKES.     GUARANTEE  ONE 
YEAR.     ADDRESS  SERVICE   DEPT.,  AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATIVE  PUB.  CO.,  608  S.  DEARBORN  ST., 
CHICAGO. 

50%  Discount  from  present  selling  price  on  Three 
Farm  Fanning  Mills  In  our  possession.  One  of  the 
best  mills  made.  Guaranteed. 

Write  quick  If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
exceptional  offer. 

FARMERS  ADVERTISING  BUREAU. 
650  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago 


POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

We  handle  Poultry,  Dressed  Veal,  Butter  and  Eggs. 
We  occupy  the  best  comer  In  The  Great  Fulton 
Market — the  place  where  Chicago's  army  of  butchers 
and  markotmen  eome  to  buy  their  dally  supplies. 
Write  for  market  Information. 

J.  H.  WHITE  &  CO..  955  Fulton  Market 

MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  HOLIDAY  LIVE  AND 
DRESSED   POULTRY.    Get  our  quotation  before 
selling.      GLENN    AND    ANDERSON  COMPANY. 
40    years   at   26    Fulton    Street    Chicago,  Illinois. 


LIVESTOCK 


TOBACCO 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— Kentucky's  finest  I 
years  old.  Specially  picked  chewing,  2  pounds,  $1.00. 
10  pounds  $4.00.  Smoking,  first  grade,  3  pounds, 
$1.00;  second  grade.  5  pounds,  $1.00;  postpaid.  Han- 
cock Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  Dept.  48,  Hawesvllle 
Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO,  collect  on  delivery.  10  lbs.. 
$2.50;  20  lbs.,  $4.00.  Ford  Tobacco  Company. 
Mayfleld,  Kentucky. 


SPOTTED   P0 LA N DS— JERSEY  BULL8 
Send   for  free   circular  fully   stating   reasons  for 
sacrifice  prices  now  being  made  on  Spotted  Poland*, 
any  age,  and  Jersey  Bulls.    Ennls  Stock  and  Dairy 
Farm,  Festus,  Missouri. 


FOR  SALE 

At  half  his  value,  Vermouth.  Pure-bred,  Perch  eron 
Stallion,  foaled  1916.  Registered,  sound,  good 
disposition.  For  full  description  write  C.  A. 
Dunnlngton.  Washington,  III. 


WANTED— READERS  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION 
WANT  TO  BUY  LIVE  STOCK.  POULTRY  AND 
FARM  LANDS.  FOR  QUICK  SALES  USE  THIS 
WANT  AD.  SECTION.  RATES  ONLY  8  CENTS 
PER  WORD  EACH  INSERTION.  AMERICAN  CO- 
OPERATIVE PUB.  CO.,  608  SOUTH  DEARBORN 
ST..  CHICAGO. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISTRICT  MANAGERS  WANTED 
In  every  part  of  the  Livestock  Section  of  the  United 
States,  to  handle  Barton's  Excelsior  Hog  Powder. 
Used  successfully  for  years.  A  list  of  satisfied  users 
sent  on  request.  Earn  Big  Returns  this  winter  by 
Increasing  your  neighbors'  Hog  Profits.  Address  all 
inquiries  to 

EXCELSIOR  HOG  POWDER  COMPANY 
4271  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


$110  to  $195  month.  Hundreds  U.  S.  Government 
positions  now  obtainable.  Men-women  over  17 
wanted.  Steady  work.  No  "layoffs."  Short  hours. 
Vacation  with  pay.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Pull  unnecessary.  Write  immediately  for  free  list 
positions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  TI2I.  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 


Be  a  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  INSPECTOR:  $110  tt 
$250  monthly,  expense*  paid  after  3  months'  sparo- 
timo  study.  Splendid  opportunities.  Position  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded.  Write  for  Free  Booklet 
G-82.    Stand.  Business  Training  Inst.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


DETECTIVES  EARN  BIG  MONEY.  Great  de- 
mand. Travel.  Experience  unnecessary.  Writ*. 
Dept.  A3.  American  Detective  System,  1968  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


POSITION  WANTED 


WANTED— Position  at  manager  of  elevator  or  branch 
office,  auditor  or  buyer  or  solicitor.  Competent  on 
books.     Write  American  Co-operative  Journal. 


MAN,  37.  desires  position,  management  string  Ele- 
vators  and  Produce  Warehouses;  either  private  or 
co-operative.  Years'  experience  both  operating  and 
selling.  Extensive  acquaintance  all  markets.  Ex- 
pert accountant.  Best  references.  Addre**  Box 
714,  care  of  American  Co-operative  Journal. 
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VII  Pay  Your  Railway 
Fare  to  Kansas  City! 

My  Big  Announcement  this  season— 

You  can  come  to  the  world's  largest  and  best 
trade  school  at  no  more  expense  than  if  it  were 
located  in  your  home  town,  for  I  am  rebating 
fares  from  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  to  the 
Sweeney  School.  No  advance  in  tuition.  No 
extras.  Just  a  fair,  square  rebate,  g^^^^^ 
No  matter  where  you  live,  this 
brings  the  Sweeney  Million  Dollar 
School  right  to  your  door. 

The  Sweeney 
man  is  taught 
seven  different  trades.  No  extras. 
No  books  to  buy.  We  teach  by  do- 
ing the  actual  work.    Learn  in  8 
weeks.  You  cannot  get  the  Sweeney 
System  of  Practical  Experience  any- 
where else.  The  system  that  train- 
ed over  5,000  men  for  Uncle.  Sam 
during  the  war  and  that  has  turned 
out  an  army  of  over  36,000  gradu- 
ates.  You  can  iiardly  go  any  place  in  the 
world  without  bumping  into  a  Sweeney  man 
holding  down  some  mechanical  job  and  ready 
to  greet  a  fellow  Sweeney  graduate. 


MEN  WANTED! 

Young  men,  mechanically 
Inclined,  get  into  the  auto- 
mobile business  now  and 
make  real  money, 

SWEENEY  trained  men  are  in  demand 
everywhere  at  good  wages,  $50  a  week 
and  more,  from  garages,  tire  shops,  welding 
concerns,  auto  repair  shops,  etc.  In  the  last 
six  months  farm  products  have  all  gone 
down,  but  the  autos  still  kept  running  and 
no  trained  mechanic  had  to  hunt  a  job.  Top 
wages  are  paid,  but  SWEENEY  TRAINED 
MEN  ARE  WANTED.   Here's  the  proof: 

Hundreds  of 
Openings  For  Men! 


z 

> 


7  Trades 


Business 

Is  Better! 

Young  man,  be  Independ- 
ent. S  tr  ike  out  lor  you  rsel  f . 
Hold  op  your  head.  On  the 
skyline  of  Opportunity  see 
tie  Sweeney  School.  We 
are  TRAINERS  OF  MEN, 
ARCHITECTS  of  SUCCESS. 
I  have  made  a  million  dol- 
lars in  fifteen  years  BY 
MAKING  OTHERS  SUC- 
CESSFUL. Take  your  first 
step  towards  success  by 
writing  me  today. 


South  Dakota  wires*     Will  pay 

most  any  price  for  a  good  man.  Send 
him  right  away."  Neck  City,  Mo., 
says:  "Put  us  in  touch  with  a  first 
class  repair  man.  Excellent  opening. " 
Indiana  say s : '  'Want  one  morejSweeney 
man  for  my  new  garage.  Steady  work 
at  good  prices. ' '  Kansas  appeals : '  'Send 
me  a  man  who  understands  Ford  Car 
from  A  to  Z.  Will  pay  top  wages." 
Mississippi  telegraphs:  "Want  a  post 
graduate  mechanic.  Will  pay  all  he  is 
worth.  Wire  at  my  expense."  Florida 
calls:  "Want  head  mechanic.  Will  pay 
$50  a  week.  Let  me  hear  by  return 
mail."  Thousands  of  Sweeney  graduates 
now  owning  their  own  business  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  naturally  favor  the 
Sweeney  trained  men.  Sweeney  loyal-  4 
ty  is  wonderful.  Our  daily  mall  is 
conclusive  proof  that  the  trained 
man  with  a  Sweeney  diploma  can 
can  secure  jobs . 


Free 


I  will  gladly  send  my  72-page 
illustrated  catalog  FREE.  Also  a  free 
copy  of  the  Sweeney  School  News,  a 


most  interesting  monthly  school  paper  published 
here.  You  will  enjoy  them.  Read  the  worth- 
while stories  of  men,  Mke  yourself  who  came  to 
Sweeney's  and  found  success.  Read  how  Frank 
Powell  and  Harry  Wilson  built  up  a  $20, 000  busi- 
nsss  in  about  two  years  after  graduating.  Read 
how  Elbert  A.  Pence  built  up  a  $25,000  yearly 
garage  business  at  Clearmont,  Mo.  These  stories 
and  others  are  told  by  the  Sweeney  students. 
Also  I  want  you  to  learn  how  my  students  enjoy 
themselves  after  work  in  the  swimming  pool,  the 
club  and  reading  rooms,  etc. 

EMORY  J.  SWEENEY,  President. 

Send  Coupon  Right  Now! 

S, LEARN  A  TRADE 
! 


like  these  at 
$50.00  a  week 
and  more. 

Get 
This 
Free 
Book 


I/PW/TOMOBIIC 


,  ^MOBILE 
lA  SCHOOL 

2*"**scrrv 


iiiil 

For  Big  Free  Catalog 
Mail  This  Coupon  Today! 

EMORY  J.  SWEHVEY.  President 
Dept.  NS,  Sweeney  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Send  me  free  without  any  obligation  your  72-page 
catalog  and  your  Sweeney  School  News.  Tell  me  of  the 
opportunities  in  the  Auto  and  Tractor  Business. 


SCHOOL  OF  AUTO-TRACTOR- AVI  AT .  _ 
906     SWEENEY  BLDG.  KANSAS  CITV.noJ 


Name  

Address . 
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Estra  Puzzle  Pictures 
Free  on  Request 


ANSWER  THIS  PUZZLE— CASH  PRIZES  GIV1 


Slow  hany  obleote  fit  the  picture  abov*  begin  with  the  latter  "B"f   Far  Instance  Tnere  Je  ft  hoyj 
room,  batket.  etc,  and  all  the  other  objects  are  equally  clear.    See  who  oan  And  the  most,  flu 
'5  beat  lists  ot  words  submitted  In  answer  to  this  puzzle. 

1st  of  words  shown  In  this  picture  starting 


Our 

NO-SEAM 
Combination 
Hot  Water  Bottle 
and  Fountain  Syringe 

4  ©BSJLRVEl'niESE  RULES  

1.  Any  person  residing  outside  of  Minneapolis,  who  la 
not  an  employee  of  the  W.  M.  Rubber  Co.,  may  submit  an 
answer.    It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

2.  All  answers  must  be  mailed  by  December  80th,  1921. 

8.  Answers  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only 
and  words  numbered  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Write  your  full  name  and 
address  on  each  page  in  the  upper  right  hand  oomer.  If 
you  desire  to  write  anything  else,  use  a  separate  sheet. 

4.  Only  words  found  In  the  English  dictionary  will  be 
Counted.  Do  not  use  hyphenated,  compound  or  obsolete 
words.  Use  either  the  singular  or  plural,  but  where  the 
plural  la  used  the  singular  can  not  be  counted,  and  vice  versa. 

6.  Words  of  the  same  spelling  can  be  used  only  once,  even 
though  used  to  designate  different  objects.  The  same  object 
oan  be  aamed  only  once.  However,  any  part  of  the  object 
may  also  be  named. 

6.  The  answer  having  the  largest  and  nearest  correct  list  of 
names  of  visible  objects1  shown  in  the  picture  that  begin  with 
the  letter  "B"  will  be  awarded  first  prize,  etc.  Neatness,  style 
OT  handwriting  have  no  bearing  upon  deciding  the  winners. 

T.  Candidates  may  co-operate  In  answering  the  puzzle,  but 
only  one  prise  will  be  awarded  to  any  one  household :  nor  will 
prizes  be  awarded  to  more  than  one  of  any  group  outside  of 
tot  family  where  two  or  more  have  been  working  together. 
Jjjk  There  will  be  three  Independent  Judges  having  no  con- 
Motion  with  the  W.  M.  Rubber  Co..  who  will  Judge  the 
answers  submitted  and  award  the  prizes  at  the  end  of  the 
dontest,  and  participants  agree  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
judges  as  final  and  conclusive.  The  following  three  regis- 
tered Minnesota  school  teachers,  now  teaching  in  the  publlo 
schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  have  agreed  to  act  as  judges  of 
this  unique  competition:  Miss  Mable  Claire  Kline,  Miss 
Meat  Ooetsoha,  Miss  Laura  Johnson. 

9.  All  answers  will  receive  the  same  oonslderutlon  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  a  W.  M.  Rubber  Bag  Is  purchased. 

10.  The  announcement  of  the  prize  winners  and  the  correct 
list  of  words  will  be  printed  at  the  close  of  the  contest  and 
a  oopy  mailed  to  each  person  purchasing  a  Hot  Water  Bottle. 


teen  cash  prizes  will  be  paid  for  the 
The  person  sending  In  the  largest  and  nearest  correct 
With  the  letter  "B"  will  win  first  prize;  second  best,  second  prize,  etc 
Bight  after  dinner  this  evening,  gather  all  the  members  of  your  family  together,  give  each  of  them 
a  pencil  and  sheet  of  paper,  and  see  who  can  find  the  most  "B- Words."  We  venture  to  say  you; 
Will  never  have  as  much  fun.  Tou  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  large  a  list  of  words  you  can  get 
niter  a  few  minutes'  study.    Bit  down  and  try  it— then  lend  In  your  list  and  try  for  the  bigprizes. 

COSTS  NOTHING  TO  TRY— EVERYBODY  JOINJN 

Tou  don't  need  to  send  In  a  penny  to  win.  This  la  an  advertising  campaign  to  Increase  the  popu« 
iarlty  of  our  Famous  "No-Seam"'  Combination  Hot  Water  Bottle  and  Fountain  Syringe.  As  ■ 
reward  for  boosting  our  goods,  we  are  making  this  special  offer,  whereby  you  can  win  LARGE 
CASH  FRIZES  by  purchasing  ONE  or  TWO  of  our  "No-Seam"  Hot  Water  Bottles. 

YOU  CAN  WIN  $1,000.00 

It  your  answer  is  awarded  first  prize  by  the  Judges,  you  will  win  $20.00.  but  if  you  would  like  t« 
Win  more  than  $20.00.  we  are  making  some  special  cash  prize  offers  during  the  Big  Advertising) 
and  Booster  Campaign,  whereby  you  can  win  more  than  $20.00  by  sending  in  an  order  for  one  of 
two  of  our  "No-Seam    Hot  Water  Bottles. 

Hn.o'o  ihck  Plan  If  your  answer  wins  first  prize  and  you  have  purchased  ONE  of  ouj 
Xieies  me  ridll  j3  00  yyater  Bottles  you  will  reoelve  $300  as  your  prize,  Instead  of 
$20;  second  prize,  $150;  third  prize,  $75,  etc  Or,  If  your  answer  wins  first  prize  and  you  have 
purchased  TWO  hot  water  bottles  (In  all  $6.00).  you  will  receive  $1,000  as  your  prize.  Instead  ol 
$20;  second  prize,  $500;  third  prize. 
$250,  etc 

Although  It  la  not  necessary  to  send  / 
in  an  order  with  your  answer,  yet 
every  home  should  have  one  or  two  of 
our  "No-Seam"  Combination  Hoi 
Water  Bottles.  In  case  of  sickness 
they  are  indispensable,  and  the 
syringe  attachment  makes  it  doubly 
useful.  Made  of  the  highest  grade 
red  rubber,  molded  in  one  piece;  it 
haa_np  seams  and  will  not  leak. 

Note  the  Low  Price 

Our  "Jfo-Seain"  Combination  Hot 
Water  Bottle  and  Fountain  Syringe 
is  an  excellent  value  for  the  money. 
Only  $3.00  for  the  complete  outfit.  In- 
cluding all  attachments. 

Two  Bags  for  $6.00 


Qur  Guarantee"- 

We  guarantee  our  "No-Seam"  Com- 
bination Hot  Water  Bags  and  Foun- 
tain Syringe  not  to  leak.  If  the 
bag  leaks,  or  the  fittings  become  im- 
perfect, we  will  replace  the  bag  free 
of  cfrjuga  any  tlma  wl'hi"  y«  yf" 


THE  PRIZES 

Winning  answers  will 

receive  prize*  as  follows! 

If  no 

If  ONE 

If  TWO 

bags  are) 

f  8  baa  is 

$8  bags  arm 
purchased! 

purchased 

purchased 

1st 

prize. 

.$20.00 

1300.00 

11,000.05", 

2nd 

prize. 

.  10.00 

150.00 

600.00 

3rd 

prize. 

.  6.00 

76.00 

250. 0OI 

4th 

prize. 

.  6.00 

60.00 

125.  OOJ 

6th 

prize. 

.  6.00 

80.00 

75.0» 

6th 

prize. 

.  8.00 

20.00 

60.00 

7th 

prize. 

.  3.00 

15.00 

40.00) 

8th 

prize. 

.  3.00 

10.00 

20.00) 

9th 

prize. 

.  2.00 

10.00 

30.00 

10th 

prize. 

.  2.00 

10.00 

20.00 

11th 

prize. 

.  2.00 

10.00 

30.00 

12th 

prize. 

.  2.00 

10.00 

20.00 

13th 

prize. 

.  2.00 

10.00 

30.00 

14th 

prize. 

.  2.00 

10.00 

20.00 

16th 

prize. 

.  2.00 

10.00 

30.00 

la  U$e  Of  tim,  duplicate  prize*  will  be)  given 
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